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AMONG  the  more  salient  features  of  the  Metropolis  whieli 
instantly  strike  the  attention  of  the  stranger  are  the 
stations  of  the  Fire  Brigade-  Whenever  he  happens  to  pass 
them,  he  finds  the  sentinel  on  duty,  he  sees  the  *red  artillery '  of 
the  force ;  and  the  polished  axle^  the  gleaming  branch,  and  the 
shining  chain,  testify  to  the  beautiful  condition  of  the  instrument. 
Heady  for  active  service  at  a  moment's  notice.  Ensconced  in  the 
shadow  of  the  station,  the  liveried  watchmen  look  like  hunters 
waiting  for  their  prey — nor  does  the  hunter  move  quicker  to 
his  quarry  at  the  rustle  of  a  leaf,  than  the  Firemen  dash  for  the 
Ersi  ruddy  glow  in  the  sky.  No  sixmer  comes  the  alarm  than 
one  sees  w^ith  a  shudder  the  rush  of  one  of  these  engines 
through  the  crowded  streets — tlie  tearing  horses  covered  with 
fcaJB— the  heavy  vehicle  swerving  from  side  to  side,  and  the  black 
belmeted  attendants  swaying^  to  and  fro.  The  w^onder  is  that 
horses  or  men  ever  get  sai'ely  to  their  destination  :  the  wonder  ii 
still  greater  that  no  one  is  ridden  over  in  their  furious  drive* 
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2  Fires  and  Fire-lnmrance. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  action,  the  hunter *s  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  fireman  and  makes  biii^  attack  an  element  as  deter- 
minedly as  he  would  a  wild  beast,,  becomes  evident  to  the 
spectator.  The  scene  which  a  London  fire  presents  can  never  be 
forgotten :  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  as  it  opens  to  let  the  engines 
dart  through  it,  the  foaming  head  of  water  springing  out  of  the 
ground,  and  spreading  over  the  road  until  it  becomes  a  broad 
mirror  reflecting  the  glowing  blaze — the  black,  snake-like  coils 
of  the  leather  hose  rising  and  falling  like  things  of  life,  whilst  ^ 
hundred  arms  work  at  the  pump,  their  central  heart — the  ap- 
plause that  rings  out  clear  above  the  roaring  flame  as  the  adven- 
turous band  throw  the  first  hissing  jet — cheer  following  cheer, 
as  stream  after  stream  shoots  against  the  burning  mass,  now 
fljing  into  the  socket-holes  of  fire  set  in  the  black  face  of  the 
house-front,  now  dashing  with  a  loud  shir-r  against  the  window- 
frame  and  wall,  and  falling  off  in  broken  showers.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  loud  shrill  cry,  and  the  bank  of  human  faces  is  upturned 
to  where  a  shrieking  wretch  hangs  frantically  to  an  upper  window- 
sill.  A  deafening  shout  goes  forth,  as  the  huge  fire-escape  comes 
full  swing  upon  the  scene  :  a  moment's  pause,  and  all  is  still,  save 
the  beat,  beat,  of  the  great  water  pulses,  whilst  every  eye  is  strained 
towards  the  fluttering  garments  flapping  against  the  wall.  Will  the 
ladder  reach,  and  not  dislodge  those  weary  hands  clutching  so 
convulsively  to  the  hot  stone  ?  Will  the  nimble  figure  gain  the 
topmost  rung  ere  nature  fails  ?  The  blood  in  a  thousand  hearts 
runs  cold,  and  then  again  break  forth  a  thousand  cheers  to  cele- 
brate a  daring  rescue.  Such  scenes  as  this  are  of  almost  nightly 
occurrence  in  the  Great  Metropolis.  A  still  more  imposing  yet 
dreadful  sight  is  often  exhibited  in  the  conflagrations  of  those 
vast  piles  of  buildings  in  the  City  filled  with  inflanmiable  mer- 
chandise. Here  the  most  powerful  engines  seem  reduced  to 
mere  squirts ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  adventurous  Brigade  men 
are  confined  to  keeping  the  mischief  within  its  own  bounds. 

When  we  recollect  that  London  presents  an  area  of  36  square 
miles,  covered  with  21,600  square  acres  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  numbers  more  than  380,000  houses ;  that  all  the  riches  it 
contains  are  nightly  threatened  in  every  direction  by  an  ever- 
present  enemy ;  that  the  secret  match,  the  spontaneous  fire,  and 
the  hand  of  the  drunkard,  are  busily  at  work  ;  it  is  evident  that 
nothing  but  a  force  the  most  disciplined,  and  implements  the 
most  effective,  can  be  competent  to  cope  with  so  sudden  and 
persevering  a  foe. 

As  late  as  twenty-two  years  ago  there  was  no  proper  fire  police 
to  protect  the  Metropolis  against  what  is  commonly  called  the 
'  all-devouring  element.'     There  was,  it  is  true,  a  force  of  300 

parochial 


}^n>chial  eng^ines  set  on  fool  by  Acts  which  were  passed  between 
the  yeairs  1768-74 — Acts  which  are  still  in  existence — but  these 
engine i  are  niider  the  superintendence  of  the  beadles  and  parish 
eng^ineers,  who  are  not  the  most  active  of  men  or  nimble  of 
risers.  It  maj  easily  be  imagined,  therefore^  that  the  machines 
arrived  a  Jittle  loo  late;  and,  when  brooght  into  service,  were 
often  found  to  be  out  of  working  order.  Hence  their  employ- 
ment did  not  supersede  the  private  en|>-ines  kept  by  some  of  the 
insurance  offices  long  prior  to  their  existence.  On  the  contrary , 
owing  to  the  increase  of  bnsinDss  which  took  place  about  this 
time,  the  tliffcrent  companies  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
strengthen  their  former  establislimenis^  and  this  process  continued 
while  the  parochial  engines,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions, 
were  dropping  into  disuse. 

About  the  year  18SS  it  became  evident  that  much  was  lost^ 
both  to  the  public  and  to  the  insurance  companies^  by  every 
engine  acting  on  its  own  responsibility  —  a  Jolly  which  is  the 
cause  of  such  jealousy  among  the  firemen  at  Boston  (United 
States),  that  rival  engines  have  been  known  to  stop  on  their  way 
to  a  fire  to  exchange  shots  from  revolvers.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  incorporate  the  divided  force,  and  place  it  under 
the  mana<^ement  of  one  superintendent,  each  office  contributing 
towards  its  support,  according  to  the  amount  of  its  business. 
All  the  old  established  companies^  with  one  exception,*  shortly 
jcame  into  the  arrangement,  and  Mr,  Braid  wood,  the  master  of 
the  fire-engines  of  Edinburgh^  being  invited  to  take  the  com- 
jnand,  organised  the  now  celebrated  London  F'ire  Bri^afie. 

At  the  present  moment,  then,  the  protection  against  fire  in 
London  consists,  firstly,  in  the  300  and  odd  parish*engines  (two 
to  each  parish)^  whicli  are  paid  for  out  of  the  rates*  The  ma- 
jority of  these  are  very  ineflicient,  not  having  any  persons  ap}x>inted 
to  work  them  who  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  service. 
Even  women  used  now  and  then  to  fill  the  arduous  pijst  of  dire€>> 
tor;  and  it  is  not  long  since  a  certain  Mrs*  Smith,  a  widow, 
might  i>e  seen  at  conflagrations,  hurrying  about  in  her  [>attens, 
directing  the  firemen  of  her  engine,  which  belonged  to  the  united 
parishes  of  St»  Michael  Royal  and  St.  Martin  V^ntry,  in  the 
Cit^,  We  question,  indeed,  if  at  the  present  moment  anj  of 
the  parish-engines  are  much  belter  officered  than  in  the  days  of 
widow  Smith,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Hackney,  White^ 
chapel,  Islington,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others.  Secondly, 
there  are  an  unknown  number  uf  private  engines  kept  in  public 
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buildings  and  large  manufactoTies,  which  sometimes  do  good 
service  when  they  arrive  early  at  small  fires  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, although,  singularly  enough,  when  called  upon  to  ex- 
tinguish a  conflagration  in  their  own  establishments,  thej  gene- 
rally 'lose  their  heads,'  as  the  Brigade  men  express  it;  and 
very  many  instances  have  occurred  where  even  the  parish- 
engines  have  arrived  and  set  to  work  before  the  one  on  the 
premises  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fire.  The  cause  is  - 
clear.  The  requisite  cwJness  and  method  which  every  one  can  ■ 
exercise  so  philosophically  in  other  people's  misfortunes  utterly 
fail  them  when  in  trouble  themselves.  The  doctor  is  wiser  in 
his  generation,  and  is  never  so  foolish  as  to  prescribe  for  himself 
or  to  attend  his  own  family. 

Thirdly,  we  have,  in  contrast  to  the  immense  rabble  of  Bumble 
engines  and  the  Bashl-Ba^ouks  of  private  establishments,  the 
small  complement  of  men  and  material  of  the  Fire  Brigade.  It 
consists  of  twenty-seven  large  horse-engines,  capable  of  throwing 
88  gallons  a  minute  to  a  height  of  from  50  to  70  feet,  and  nioe 
smaller  ones  draivn  by  hand.  To  work  them  there  are  twelve 
engineers,  seven  sub-engineers,  thirty-two  senior  firemen,  tiiirty- 
nine  junior  firemen,  and  fourteen  drivers,  or  104  men  and  31 
horses.  In  addition  to  these  persons,  who  form  the  main  esta- 
blishment, and  live  at  the  different  stations,  there  is  an  extra 
staff  of  four  firemen,  four  drivers,  and  eight  horses-  The  mem- 
bers of  this  supplementary  force  are  also  lodged  at  the  stations,*  as 
well  as  clothed,  but  are  only  paid  when  their  services  are  re- 
quired, and  pursue  in  the  daytime  their  ordinary  occupations^ 

*  The  following  are  the  stations  i — 

Ha  €f  Englneo^ 

Wall  Lb  g-street  (the  principal  statioa)      i      ,»      ..  4 

WeUdoae^iqo&re  -,      .,      *,      ,*      „      .,      „      „      .,      •.  3 

Famngdon-strect        ..      ..      .*      ,,     „     ,*      .,      .,      .,      „  4 

ChaQdoft-fitreet*  Covent-garden         ..      ..      ..      .«      ,,      ..      ..  3 

Sc!lioolfajotuie-]ime,  Bateliffe        .>      «.      .*      „,      «^     «,     ,«     ..  I 

Horseferry-roftd,  WestmLastcr  „      .»      ..      «*      *,     *»      .,      „  1 

Watedoo-fioad ,      ,,      ,^      ,*      ,.      .,  X 

Parjidise-row,  Rotherhlth«         ., 1 

Je!Fri?y-sqaare,  SL  Maty-Axe  -,      .. ^.      ,,  2 

\VKltfcri3i*«treet        „     ,,  I 

High  Holbora,  No.  254       ,-      ,.      ..      .,      2 

Crowii-Ktreet,  Soho     .,      ,.      ..      ,.      .^      ,,      ^^      ,,      ,.      ,,  3 

Wdls^treet*  Oxford-etreet        -,      ,.      *•     .,      ,,      ♦,      *,      •,  t 

B&ker^treet»  Fortmaii-sqnare   **     <.      ,,      «.      *,      ..      ..      «.  1 

Klj3g-stre€t,  Goldeo-fiqiiare        , ,.      3 

Southwark-bridge-rofld      ,,      ,.      » ..  3 

Mor^iViwaep  Tooley^treet     ..      ..     .,      ..      , ,»  I 

Floaung  cQgmei  off  Klug^e^&tjurs,  Hotberhithe     -w     . .     ^*     .  *  1 

„  off  Sotttikwark-bridge    *,     ♦^     ,.     ,*     .*     ..  1 
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lot  very  formidable  army  of  104  men  and  31  horses,  Tvith 
its  reser%'e  of  ei^ht  men  and  eight  horses,  is  distributed  tbroujsfh- 
out  the  Metropolis,  which  is  divided  into  four  dislriets  as  follows: 
— On  tlje  north  side  of  the  river^lst.  From  the  eastward  to 
Paul's  Chain,  St.  PauVs  Churchy  ardj  Alders  gate-street,  and 
Goswcll-street-road  ;  2nd,  From  St.  Paul's,  &c.,  to  Totlenliam* 
court-road,  Crown-street,  and  St.  Martin' s-Iane ;  3rdj  From 
Tottenham -court- road,  &c.,  westward.  4th,  The  entire  south 
side  of  the  river.  At  the  head  of  each  district  is  a  foreman, 
wlio  never  leaves  it  unless  acting'  under  the  superior  orders  of 
Mr,  Braidwood,  the  superintendent  or  general-in-chief,  whose 
head-quarters  are  in  Wat  1  in  ^-street. 

In  comparison  with  the  great  CVmtmental  cities  snch  a  force 
&eems  truly  insignificant.  Paris,  which  does  not  cover  a  fifth 
part  of  the  ground  of  London,  and  is  not  much  more  than  a 
third  as  ptjpuloas,  hoasts  800  sapeuTH-jminpiers :  we  make  up, 
however,  for  want  of  numbers  by  activity.  Again,  our  look-out 
is  admirable ;  the  6000  police  of  the  metropolis,  pa ti'ol ling  every 
alley  and  lane  throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  watch  for  a  fire 
as  terriers  watch  at  rat-holes,  tmd  every  man  is  stimulated  by  the 
koowledge,  that  if  he  is  the  first  to  give  notice  of  it  at  any  of  the 
Stations  it  is  half  a  sovereign  in  his  pocket.  In  addition  to  the 
police^  there  are  the  thousand  eager  eyes  of  the  night  cabmen 
and  the  houseless  poor.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  cabman 
to  earn  four  or  five  shillings  of  a  night  by  driving  fast  to  the 
tliflerent  stations  and  giving  the  alarm*  receiving  a  shilling  from 
each  for  the  'call/ 

In  most  Continental  cities  a  watchman  takes  his  stand  dur- 
ing the  night  on  the  topmost  point  of  some  high  building, 
and  gives  notice  by  either  blowing  a  horn,  firing  a  gun,  or 
ringing  a  belL  In  Germany  the  quarter  is  indicated  by  holding 
out  towards  it  a  flag  by  day,  and  a  lantern  at  night.  It  imme- 
diately suggests  itself  that  a  sentinel  placed  in  the  upper  gallery 
of  St,  Paul's  would  have  under  his  eye  the  whole  Metropolis, 
and  could  make  known  instantly,  by  means  of  an  electric  wire, 
the  position  of  a  fire,  to  the  head  station  at  Watling-street,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Americans  do  in  Boston.  This  plan  is, 
however,  open  to  the  objection,  that  Lrindon  is  intersected  by  a 
iiinuous  river,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  tell  on  which  bank 
the  conflagration  is  raging*  Nevertheless  we  imagine  that  the 
r  northern  part  of  the  town  could  he  advantageously  superintended 
'from  such  a  height,  whilst  the  southern  half  might  rest  under 
the  suneillance  of  one  of  the  tall  shot-towers  on  that  bank  of 
the  ThameSp  The  bridges  themselves  have  long  been  posts  of 
observation,  from  which  a  large  portion  of  the  river*side  pro- 
perty 
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pertf  is  watched.  Not  long-  ago  there  was  a  pieman  on  London^' 
britlpre,  wlio  eked  out  a  precarious  existence  by  keepings  a  good 
look-oui  up  and  down  the  stream, 

Watlinff-street  was  cbosen  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Fire 
Bri^de  for  a  double  reason ;  it  is  ver^r  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
City^  beingr  close  to  the  far-famed  London  Stone,  and  it  is  in  the 
very  midst  of  what  may  be  termed,  speaking  igneously,  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  mclropolis — the  Manchester  ware- 
hoases.  As  the  Fire  Bricrade  is  only  a  portion  of  a  vast  com- 
mercial operation — Fire  Insurance — its  actions  are  regulated  by 
strictly  commercial  considerations.  Where  the  largest  amount 
of  insured  property  lies,  tbere  its  chief  force  is  planted*  It 
willj  it  is  true,  go  any  reasonable  distance  to  put  out  a  fire  y 
but  of  course  it  pays  most  attention  to  property  which  its  pro- 
prietors have  guaranteed.  The  central  station  receives  the 
greatest  number  of  'calls;*  but  as  a  commander-in-chief  does 
not  turn  out  for  a  skirmis^h  of  outposts,  so  Mr.  Braiilwood 
keeps  himself  ready  for  affairs  of  a  more  serious  nature.  \Vben 
the  summons  is  at  night — there  are  sometimes  as  many  as 
half-a-dozen — the  fireman  on  duty  below  apprises  the  superin- 
tendent by  means  of  a  ^utta  perch  a  speaking-tube,  which  comes 
up  to  his  bedside*  By  the  lii^ht  of  the  ever- burning  gas,  he 
rapidly  consults  the  *  London  Directory/  and  if  the  call  should 
he  to  what  is  called  '  a  greengrocer* s  street,'  or  any  of  the  small 
thoroughfares  in  bye-parts  of  the  lown^  he  leaves  the  matter  to 
the  foreman  in  whose  district  it  is^  anrl  goes  to  sleep  again.  If^ 
however,  the  fire  should  be  in  the  City,  or  in  any  of  the  great 
West- End  thoroughfares,  he  hurries  off  on  the  first  engine.  Five 
minutes  is  considered  a  fair  time  for  an  engine  *  to  horse  and 
away,'  but  it  is  often  done  in  three.  Celerity  in  bringing  up  aid 
is  the  great  essential,  as  the  first  half  hour  generaUy  d  e term i net 
the  extent  to  which  a  conflagration  will  proceed.  Hence  the 
rewards  of  thirty  shil lings  for  the  first,  twenty  for  the  second, 
and  ten  shillin^js  for  the  third  engine  that  arrives,  which  pre- 
miums are  paid  bv  the  parish.  All  tbe  en^rioes  travel  with  a> 
few  hands  as  possible:  the  larger  ones  havin«^  an  engineer,  four 
firemen  and  a  driver,  and  the  following  furniture:— 

'  Several  lengths  of  scaling-ladder,  each  64  feet  long,  all  of  which 
may  be  readily  conaei^ted^  funuuig  in  a  short  space  of  time  a  ladder  of 
any  required  height;  a  canvas  sheet,  with  10  or  12  handles  of  rope 
round  the  edge  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  fire-escape;  one  10-fathom 
atid  orje  14-fathom  piece  of  2i-inch  rope ;  six  lengths  of  hose,  eaeh 
40  feel  long  ;  2  brajjcb*pipe!*,  one  2 J  feel|  and  the  other  from  4  to  6 
feet  long,  with  one  ^pare  nose*pipe  ;  two  6-feet  lengths  of  suction- 
pipe,  a  Hat  rose,  stand-cock^  goose-neck,  dam-board,  boat-hook,  nw^ 
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Fires  and  Fir&-Irmtram€* 

shovel,  mattoekj  pole-uxe,  Bcrew-wTench,  crow-bar,  portable  cistertij 
two  dog-taib,  two  balls  of  strips*  of  sheepskin,  two  balls  of  small  cord, 
iJistruments  for  opening  the  Hre-plug^,  and  keys  for  turning  the  stop- 
tt)ck$  of  the  water-Qiaitii*.' 

The  weij^ht  of  the  whole,  with  the  men,  is  not  less  than  from 
27  to  30  cwt.5  a  load  which  in  the  exritement  of  the  ride  is 
c»med  by  a  couple  of  horses  at  the  gallop. 

The  hands  to  work  the  pumps  are  always  forthcoming  on  the 
spot  at  any  hour  of  the  nig^lit,  not  atone  for  g-uudwillj  as  every 
man — and  there  have  been  as  maixy  as  five  hiiudred  employed  at 
a  time — receives  one  shillin«T  f^r  the  first  hour  and  sixpence  for 
ererr  succeeding  one,  together  with  refresh  men  rs.  In  France  the 
law  empowers  the  firemen  to  seize  upon  the  bystanders,  and 
compel  them  to  give  their  services,  without  fee  or  reward.  Ao 
Englishnian  at  Bordeaux j  whilst  looking  on,  some  few  years 
since,  was  forced,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  to  roll  wine* 
casks  for  seven  hours  out  of  the  vicinity  of  a  conflagi-ation. 
We  need  not  say  which  plan  answers  best.  A  Frenchman  runs 
away,  as  soon  as  the  sa/teurs-pompiers  make  their  appearance 
upon  the  scene,  tu  avoid  bein^  impressed.  Still  such  is  the  ex- 
citement that  there  are  some  gentlemen  with  us  who  pursue  the 
occupation  of  firemen  as  amateurs ;  providing  themsehes  with 
the  regiiiation-dress  of  dark -green  turned  up  with  red,  and  with 
the  accoutrements  of  the  Brigade,  and  working,  under  the  orders 
of  Mr.  Braid  wood,  as  energetically  as  if  they  were  earning  their 
daily  bre«d. 

The  fascination  of  fires  even  extends  to  the  brute  creation* 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  dog  *  Chance,'  who  first  formed 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Brigade  by  following  a  fireman  from  a 
oonRagration  in  Sboreditch  to  the  central  station  at  Watling* 
street?  Here,  after  he  had  been  petted  for  some  little  time  by 
the  men,  hl$  master  came  for  him,  and  took  him  home  i  but  he 
etcaped  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  rctumetl  to  the  station. 
After  he  had  l>eeu  carried  l)ack  for  the  third  time,  his  master- 
like  a  mother  whose  son  wiil  go  to  sea <— allowed  him  to  have  his 
own  way,  and  for  years  be  invariably  accompanied  the  engine, 
now  upon  the  machitie,  now  under  the  horses'  legs,  and  always, 
when  going  up-hill,  running  in  advance,  and  announring  the 
welcome  advent  of  the  extinguisher  by  his  bark.  At  the  fire  he 
used  to  amuse  himself  with  pulling  burning  logs  of  wood  out  of 
the  flames  with  his  mouth.  Although  he  had  his  legs  broken 
half  a  dozen  times,  he  remained  faithful  to  his  pursuit ;  till  at 
last,  having  received  a  severer  hurt  than  usual,  he  was  being 
nursed  by  the  firemen  beside  the  hearthj  when  a  *  call  *  came,  and 
at  the  well-known  sound  of  the  engine  turning  out,   the  poor 
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brute  made  a  last  effort  to  climb  upon  it,  and  fell  back  dead  in 
the  attempt.  He  was  stuffed  and  preserved  at  the  station  and 
was  doomed,  even  in  death,  to  prove  the  fireman's  friend :  for 
one  of  the  engineers  having  committed  suicide,  the  Brigade 
determined  to  raffle  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow,  and  such 
was  his  renown  that  he  realized  123/.  10*.  9rf. 

The  most  interesting  and  practical  part  of  our  subject  is  the 
inquiry  into  the  various  causes  of  fires.  Mr.  Braidwood  comes 
here  to  our  aid  with  hi3  invaluable  yearly  Reports — the  only 
materials  we  have,  in  fact,  on  which  fire-insurance  can  be  built 
up  into  a  science,  a  feat  which  we  have  not  accomplished  to 
nearly  the  same  extent  as  with  life-insurance,  although  the  Hand 
in  Hand  Office  was  founded  so  far  back  as  1696.  Thus  we  have  the 
experience  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  if  we  could 
only  get  at  it,  to  enable  the  actuary  to  ascertain  the  doctrine  of 
chances  in  this  momentous  subject,  which  at  present  is  little  better 
than  a  speculation.  An  analysis  of  the  reports,  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Fire  Brigade  in  1833  to  the  close  of  1853,  a  period 
extending  over  twenty-one  years,  affords  the  following  result : — 

Abstract  of  List  of  Fires  and  Alarms  for  Twenty  Years  ending  1853. 


Tear. 

ToUlly 
Destroyed. 

CoMlder- 

ably 
Damaged. 

Slightly 
Damaged. 

Total 

of 
Flrea. 

Alarms. 

Total  of 
Fires  and 

False. 

Chimney. 

Total. 

Alarms. 

1833 

31  : 

135 

292 

458 

59 

75 

134 

592 

1834 

28 

116 

338 

482 

57 

112 

169 

651 

1835 

31 

125 

315 

471 

66 

106 

172 

643 

1836 

33 

134 

397 

564 

66 

126 

192 

756 

1837 

22 

122 

357 

501 

82 

134 

216 

717 

1838 

33 

152 

383 

568 

79 

108 

187 

755 

1839 

17 

165 

402 

584 

70 

101 

171 

755 

1840 

26     I 

204 

451 

681 

84 

98 

182 

863 

1841 

24 

234 

438 

696 

67 

92 

159 

855 

:i842 

24 

224 

521 

769 

61 

82 

143 

912 

1843 

29 

231 

489 

749 

79 

83 

162 

911 

1844 

23 

237 

502 

762 

70 

94 

164 

926 

1845 

23 

253 

431 

707 

82 

87 

168 

875 

1846 

25 

233 

576 

834 

119 

69 

188 

1,022 

1847 

27 

273 

536 

836 

88 

66 

154 

990 

1848 

27 

269 

509 

805 

120 

86 

206 

1,011 

1849 

28 

228 

532 

838 

76 

89 

165 

1,003 

1850 

18 

229 

621 

868 

91 

79 

170 

1,038 

1851 

21 

255 

652 

928 

115 

116 

231 

1,159 

1852 

25 

238 

660 

923 

93 

89 

182 

1,105 

1853 

20 

241 

639 

900 

72 

90 

162 

1,062 

Total 

535 

4,298 

10,091 

14,924 

1,695 

1,982 

3,677 

18,601 

If  we  examine  this  table,  we  find  ample  evidence  that  the 
organization  of  the  Fire  Brigade  has  resulted  in  an  abatement  of 
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lass  and  danger.  Taking  the  average  of  the  last  twentj-one 
years,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  5 '7  in  the  last  year  under  the 
head  of  *  totally  destroyed/  This  is  the  best  test  of  the  activity 
©f  the  Brigade^  and  really  means  much  more  than  is  obvious 
at  first  sight  Within  these  twenty-one  years  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  houses  have  been  added  to  the  metropolis  ;  our 
periphery  lias  been  continually  enlarging ;  like  a  tree^  we  grow 
year  by  year  by  adding  a  fresh  ring  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
Whilst  this  increase  is  goin^  on  externally,  the  central  part  is 
growing  too.  We  can  afford  no  dead  wtxid  in  our  very  lieart :  if 
it  cannot  expand  one  way,  it  must  another.  Accordingly  we 
fmd  the  crowded  city  extending  towards  the  sky  ;  and  if  we 
take  into  account  the  immense  mass  of  material  added  to  that 
which  existetlj  all  of  which  Is  equally  liable  to  the  inroads 
of  fire,  we  can  understand  why  the  total  number  of  conflagrations 
has  increased,  from  458  in  1833  to  DOO  in  1853.  With  such  an 
augmentation  of  conflagrations,  the  decreafte  of  houses  totally  de- 
stroyed in  1853  is  the  highest  testimony  to  the  ability  and  zeal 
of  Mn  Braid  wood. 

The  item  'totally  destroyed '  is  mainly  made  up  of  houses 
and  factories  in  which  are  stored  very  combustible  materials, 
such  as  carpenters*  and  cabinetmakers'  shops^  oilmen's  warehouses, 
sawmills,  Slc,^  where  the  fire  gains  such  a  hold  in  a  few  minutes 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  putting  it  out.  The  number 
is  also  swelled  by  houses  which  are  situated  many  miles  from  the 
oearest  station ;  for  there  are  no  stations  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  very  few  in  the  crowded  suburbs.  We  have  seen 
complaints  of  this  want  of  help  in  thickly- populated  localities ; 
but  the  companies  only  plant  an  establisliment  where  the  insur- 
ances are  sufficient  to  cover  tlie  expense,  and  people  who  do  not 
contribute  have  no  more  right  to  espect  private  individuals  lo 
take  care  of  their  property  than  tradesmen  in  the  Strand 
would  have  to  expect  the  private  watchman  outside  Messrs^ 
Contts's  bank  to  look  afler  their  shutters.  Indeed^  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  Brigade  act  very  liberally.  The  firemen  never 
stop  to  ask  whether  the  house  is  insured  or  not  ^  nor  are  they 
deterred  by  distance  ;  and  in  many  cases  they  have  gone  as  far 
as  Brentforrl,  Putney,  Croydun,  Banietj  Uxbridge,  Cranford- 
bridge,  Windsor  Castle,  and  tmce  to  Dover  by  an  express  engine- 
The  only  difierence  made  by  the  Brigade  between  insured  and 
tm insured  property  is,  that  after  putting  out  a  fl re  they  take  charge 
of  the  salvage  of  the  former,  and  leave  that  of  the  latter  to  its 
owner.  The  force  is,  liowever,  very  careful  to  repair  imme^ 
d lately  any  damage  they  may  have  done  to  adjoining  property — 
damage  w^hicb  they  commit  in  the  most  deliberate  manner,  re- 
gardless 


I 
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garclless  of  pains  and  penalties.  For  instance,  hmisehrtakinff  is 
almost  a  nightly  crime  with  X\iG  firemen  whilst  in  search  of  water^ 
who  never  let  a  wall  or  a  door  stanfl  between  them  and  a  supply 
of  this  element  It  is  a  proof  of  the  good  feeling  which  prevails 
on  such  occasions  that  although  they  are  technically  guilty  of 
an  offence  which  renders  I  hem  liable  to  punishment,  no  one 
murmura,  much  less  threatens  proceedings.  If  the  autliorities 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  London  had  acted  in  a  similar  manner  for 
the  public  good  J  they  would  have  saved  the  half  of  the  Inner- 
Templej  which  was  destroyed,  because,  according  to  C1arc»ndon's 
account,  all  the  lawyers  were  absent  on  circuit,  and  iiie  constables 


I    did  not  dare  to  take  the  responsibility  of  breaking-  open  their  ^ 

chamber  doors !  H 

It  is  a  question,  whether  Government  ought  not  to  relieve  the  H 

parish  authorities  from  a  duty  wbich  tbey  cannot  separately  per-  ^| 

form,  and  comlnne  their  engines  into  a  metropolitan  bri^de  i  ^^ 


thus  guarding  the  town  from  fire  as  they  do  from  robl>ery  by 
the  police.  If  people  will  not  protect  themselves  by  in- 
surincp,  the  State  shuuld  protect  them,  and  make  tliem  pay  for 
it*  An  excellent  system  prevails  in  most  parts  of  Germany  of 
levying  a  rate  at  the  close  of  the  year  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
su&cient  to  cover  the  loss  from  fires  during  the  past  twelve- 
mimth^  As  every  householder  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
result,  he  keeps  a  bucket  and  belt,  and  sallies  out  to  extinguish 
the  conflagration  in  his  neighbour's  premises.  If  the  rate  were 
adopted  in  London,  and  tlie  present  enormous  duty  on  insurance* 
reduced,  the  cost  to  each  person  would  be  hardly  more  pence 
than  it  is  pounds  at  present  to  the  provident  few* 

Mi;  Samuel  Brown,  of  the  Institute  of  A  cluaries,  after  analys- 
ing the  returns  of  Mr.  Braid  wood,  as  well  as  the  reports  in 
the  *  Mechanics'  Magazine,'  by  Mr.  Baddeley,  who  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  drew  up  some  tables  of  the  times 
of  the  year,  and  hours  of  the  day,  at  which  fires  are  most  frequent. 
It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  winter  would  sliow  a 
Fast  preponderance  over  the  summer  months }  but  the  difference 
is  not  sti  great  as  mig-ht  be  exj^eeteth  December  and  January 
are  very  prolific  of  fires,  as  in  these  months  large  public  buildings 
arc  heated  by  flues^  stoves,  and  boilers  ;  but  the  other  months 
share  mishaps  of  the  kind  pretty  equally,  with  the  exception 
that  the  hoi  and  dry  periods  of  sutnmer  and  autumn  are  marked 
by  the  most  destructive  class  of  ronflagratlonsj  owing  to  the 
^eater  inflammability  of  the  materials,  than  in  the  damper  por- 
tions of  the  year.  This,  from  the  desiccating  nature  of  the 
climate,  is  especially  the  case  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and,  coupled  with  the  extensive  use  of  wood  in  building,  has  a 

large 
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large  influence  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  following 
list  of  all  the  great  fires  which  have  takm  place  for  the  last  100 
years  will  bear  out  our  statement : — 


lifODth. 

Dc«Jlption  ot  ?TDpcTtr,  ftt. 

Plaee. 

Value  of  Pro- 

Ycir, 

Janiury  .. 

LftucelotVbej 

Lireipool 

£4,600 

IB29 

t* 

19d,0€0 

isas 

TowD-baJI  and  E:ic1m]igc., 

>  J 

45,000 

1T95 

Coitflu  Pntiting  Office 

jj       --      .- 

__ 

1821 

Dublin  nod  Co.  WiirebouBe 

J  p 

^, 

1»34 

Suffolk' stt^et      

9* 

40,000 

ISIS 

Mile  End     ,.      ..      ..      .. 

LoDdon    . . 

200,000 

1834 

Bojal  ExduAge        ..     .. 

wr         * ■        * ♦ 

" 

183S 

FchrnaTj . , 

York  Mitister      „      ,,      „ 

York        ..      ,. 

182^ 

Z  W«ct  IndijL  Warctumsei 

Ix»Dd0tl      ,. 

300,000 

1829 

House  of  Cbm  moos   ..      .. 

Dublin     ..      ,. 

*- 

1792 

Argjlif  Kooras 

Loodozt   .,      ..   , 

i* 

B30 

Cam  l>er w  el  i  Cburch  . . 

ft       *-      -• 

^^ 

1841 

Cfliiti^m  House    *, 

*  * 

, , 

1814 

Hop  Wan;  bo  use  . . 

SoQtbwark 

•* 

1851 

J.F.  PawsoDttddCo.'*  Wire-l 
bouAce      J 

St.PaursCbureh\ 
Yard     ..      .,} 

40,000 

1855 

Pickford'i  Wharf      .,      ,. 

LoDdoD    .. 

, , 

1824 

Gori>e  Wan3bou«e»    .,     ,. 

Liverpool 

£0,000 

lS4e 

Mmh      .. 

New  Orl (Tins       

Uaited  States., 

|69O,O00 

1853 

H.owi  bouses  al  Canton  ., 

Chiiia       .,      ,, 

,, 

1820 

13,t)0g  bou»es      

Peru        „     .. 

^^ 

179^ 

Bifaucbetter .. 

Eugland  ..      .. 

1792 

Fawcetl'B  Foundry    ,^      „ 

Liverpool 

jciLoOO 

1843 

Oil  Street 

If        »« 

is,eoo 

1844 

Apotbeearita'  Hall     -. 

It        '* 

7000 

1844 

Sugur  Housc,^  Harmigtati- 1 
itreet       ,      ,.  ) 

f  1 

30jOOO 

1830 

April 

lODO  Buildlngv   ..      ..      .. 

PittsboT^ 

|I,  400, 000 

1845 

Savauuah 

Umted  States  . . 

$300,000 

1852 

Psrkshcaii  Baeon-ftr^vC    .. 

Liverpool 

£36^000 

1851 

Windwr  Forest . .      . .     . . 

EtigUnd  .♦      .. 

1785 

mondsey  ..      ..      .,      .,f 
11&8  Baildiugs,  Charleston 

36jOOO 

1852 

United  States  ,, 

1838 

Horslejdown      > 

London    .. 

- 

1780 

M-r 

Dockhead    ..      

London    .. 

1785 

Great  Fire,  1749  h{>ii«e«    .. 

Hamburgh 
Unit*Kl  State*  , . 

J  842 

Sd  jSteamboaU  at  SL  Louis 

101X1  f  000 

1849 

15,01)0  Houses*  ,.      ., 

Quebec     ..      ,, 

1848 

York  Minster     

Vork        .,      ,, 

,, 

1840 

Duke's  Warebouses   *. 

Ltverpool 

1843 

Okeirs  Saear-house  ..      .. 

Gibraltsr  Eow 

ft 

,^ 

1799 

11       *  ■      *  * 

-n 

1S38 

Liver  Mills-.      *#      >• 

,  f 

£8,700 

1841 

Billingsgate 

London    . . 

-■ 

1809 

JuDfr 
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Month. 


Detcriptkm  of  Proporty,  &c 


Value  of  Pro- 
perty Destroyed. 


Tear. 


June        ..    Rotherhithe        

Copenhagen        

Montreal 

St.  John      

Louisville 

47  persons,  Quebec  Theatre 
1 300  houses,  Quebec . .  . . 
Gutta  Percha  Co.,  Wharf\ 

Road / 

Humpherys's  Warehouse,   ) 
Southwark      j 

JuJj..      ..    Hindon        

15,000  Houses 

12,000  Houses 

300  Houses 

300  Buildings 

302  Stores 

Apothecaries'  Hall  . .  . . 
Glover's  Warehouses . . 

Dockyard 

Wapping      

Ratcliffe  Cross 

Varna 

August    ..    Dublin 

Gravesend 

Walker's  Oil  MiU  ..  .. 
Falmouth  Theatre  ..  .. 
Buildings,  Albany 

10,000  Houses 

S»ni(hfield  

Ea^tSmithficW 

Bankside     

Gateshead 

September     46  Buildings       

200  Houses,  Brooklyn 
Scott,  Russell,  and  Co.,  Ship\ 

Builders,  Mill  Wall      ../ 
St.  Pauls  Church,  Coventi 

Garden / 

60  Houses,  Rotherhithe  .. 
A  $1 1 0 J '  s  A  m  \ih  i  t  h  e:i  tr« 

Mark  LaJQe         

Co  vent  Garden  Theatre  .. 
Store  StreH  and  Tottenham-) 

Court-Road f\ 

Macfee's      

Gorees 

Form  by  StTt*ot 

Cowdray  House 

October    ..    52  Buildings       

Grimsdell's,  Builder's  Yard 
Withwiths  Mills        ..      ,. 


London    . . 
Denmark 
Canada    .. 
Newfoundland 
United  States 
Canada    .. 
> »       •• 
London   .. 


WUtshire 
Constantinopli 
Montreal . . 
Philadelphia 
North  America 
New  York 
Liverpool 

» » 
Portsmouth 
London    . . 

f »       •• 
Turkey    .. 

Ireland    .. 
England  .. 
Dover 
Falmouth 
United  States 
Constantinopli 
London    . . 


England  .. 
New  York 


London 


Liverpool 


Sussex     .. 

Philadelphia 
Spitalfields 
Halifax    .. 


$1,000,000 
$100,000 

£23,000 
100,000 


$160,000 
$1,200,000 

£17,000 

1,000,000 


60,000 
30,000 

$600,000 

£100,000 


$500,000 
150,000 

£80,000 


150,000 


40,000 
400,000 
380,000 


$100,000 
£35,000 


1765 
1759 
1852 
1846 
1853 
1846 
1845 

1853 
1851 


1754 
1756 
1852 
1850 
1846 
1846 
1845 
1851 
1770 
1794 
1794 
1854 

1833 
1847 
1853 
1792 
1849 
1782 
1822 
1840 
1814 
1854 

1839 
1848 

1853 

1795 

1791 
1794 
1850 
1808 

1802 

1846 
1802 
1842 
1793 

1839 
1852 
1853 


October, 


October, 


November 


Decemljer 


Hob«rHtr^l 
Laiicelot*R-hcy     - . 
Metnei  Great  Fire 
London  Wall 
iO  Hoiiiesp  Kotherbitbe 
Lancelot's-^ey 
Wappiug     ./     .,      . 
HouKi  of  FarliazDent 
PimUco       .>     ..     ^ 


Royal  Palace 

New  York 

m  Hoa*u3,  Shadwetl .,      .. 
AldeT^gate  Street       ^,      ._ 
CkHTiliiU       ,,      ,,      ,•      *• 
LiTer  Street 
WrigKt  ami  AsplnaU,  Ox- J 

ford  Street J 

Hill  ft  Rice  Mills        ,.     .. 

Dockyard .. 

Patent  Office  and  Post  Office 
600  Warehotjseft..      .,      . 
Ftiuwick  !?tr<^*t  ..      .*      . 
Braticker^s  Sugar- house    . 


Lisbon     ,. 
United  States 
JjOikdoii    *. 


LiTerpool 

London  *.. 


Portsmouth 
WeublDg^lou 
New  York 
Liverpool 


100,000 

6,000 

60,000 

6,000 


|4, 000,000 

ai,ooo 


17t4 
idss 

1796 
1783 
1766 
1829 

1S2G 

1776 
1836 
1835 

1843 


{f^tracied from  the  Motfttl  Imumnce  Company* x  Alttmnack^  \B5i.} 

One  reason^  perhaps^  why  there  is  such  a  j^encral  average  in 
the  number  of  con ila aerations  throughout  the  year  is  th?it  the 
vast  majority  occur  in  factories  and  workshops  where  fire  is 
used  in  summer  as  well  as  winter.  This  supposition  appcara 
at  first  sighl  to  be  conlradicted  by  the  fad  that  nearly  as 
many  fires  occur  on  Sunday  as  t>n  any  other  day  of  tlie  week* 
But  when  it  Is  remetnbered  that  in  numerous  establisliments 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  the  fires  throughout  that  day,  and 
as  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  very  inadequate  watch  is  kept, 
it  is  at  once  apparent  why  there  is  no  immunity  from  the 
scourge.  Indeed  some  of  the  most  destruclive  fires  have  broken 
out  on  a  Sunday  night  or  on  a  Monday  morning— no  doubt 
because  a  large  body  of  fire  had  formed  l>efore  it  was  detected » 
A  certain  number  of  accidents  occur  in  summer  in  private 
houses  from  persons  on  hot  niglits  opening  the  window  behind 
the  toilet  glass  in  their  bedrooms,  when  the  draught  blows  the 
blind  against  the  candle.  Swallows  do  not  more  certainly  appear 
in  June,  than  such  mishaps  are  found  reported  at  the  sultry  season. 

If  we  watch  still  more  narrowly  the  habits  of  fires,  we  find 
that  they  are  active  or  dormant  according  to  the  lime  of  the  day. 
Thus,  during  a  period  of  nine  years,  the  percentage  regularly 

increased 
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increased  from  1*96  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  the  hour  at  which  all 
households  might  be  considered  to  be  about,  to  334  at  1  p.m., 
8*55  at  5  P.M.,  and  8*15  per  cent,  at  10  p.m.,  which  is  just  the 
time  at  which  a  fire  left  to  itself  by  the  departure  of  the  work* 
men  would  have  had  swing  enough  to  become  visible. 

The  origin  of  fires  is  now  so  narrowly  inquired  into  by  the 
officers  of  the  Brigade,  and  by  means  of  inquests,  that  we  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  a  vast  number  of  curious  causes, 
which  would  never  have  been  suspected.  From  an  analysis  of 
fires  which  have  occurred  since  the  establishment  of  the  Brigade, 
we  have  constructed  the  following  Tables  : — 


Ctutains      3,511 

Candle ..     ..  1,178 

Fines ..  1,555 

StOTes 494 

Gas       932 

Light  dropped  down  Area       ..  IS 
lishted  Tobacco   fiilling  down'^        - 

Dost  faUing  on  horizontal  Fine  1 

Donbtfdl      76 

Incendiarina      ..     ..  89 

Cardessness               ..      ..      ..  100 

Intoxication        80 

I>og      6 

Cat       19 

Hunting  Bugs 15 

Ciotheshorse  upset  by  Monkey  1 

Lncifers      80 

Children  playing  with  ditto  45 

Bat  gnawing  ditto      1 

Jackdaw  playing  with  ditto     . .  1 

Rat  gnawing  Gaspipe        ....  1 

Boys  letting  off  Fireworks  14 

Fireworks  going  off 6S 

Children  pUiying  with  Fire      . .  45 

Spark  from  ditto        243 

Spark  from  Bailway 4 


Smoking  Tobacco      166 

Smoking  Ants 1 

Smoking  in  Bed 2 

Reading  in  ditto 22 

Sewing  in  ditto 4 

Sewing  by  Candle      1 

Lime  overheating      44 

Waste  ditto ..      ..  43 

Cargo  of  Lime  ditto 2 

Rain  slacking  ditto 5 

High  Tide 1 

Explosion 16 

Spontaneous  Combustion . .  43 

Heat  fW>m  Sun 8 

Lightniug 8 

Carboy  of  Acid  bursting  ..      ..  2 

Drying  Linen     1 

Shirts  fklline  into  Fire      ....  6 
Lighting  and  Upsetting  Napfathal       .^ 

Fire  from  Iron  Kettle       ....  1 

Sealing  Letter 1 

Charcoal  fire  of  a  Suicide ....  1 

Insanity       5 

Bleaching  Nuts 7 

Unknown 1,323 


Among  the  more  common  causes  of  fire  (such  as  gas,  candle, 
curtains  taking '  fire,  children  playing  with  fire,  stoves,  &c.)  it 
is  remarkable  how  uniformly  the  same  numbers  occur  under 
each  head  from  year  to  year.  General  laws  obtain  as  much 
in  small  as  in  great  events.  We  are  informed  by  the  Post- 
Office  authorities  that  about  eight  persons  daily  drop  their  letters 
into  the  post  without  directing  them — we  know  that  there  is  an 
unvarying  percentage  of  broken  heads  and  limbs  received  into 
the  hospitals — and  here  we  see  that  a  regular  number  of  houses 
take  fire,  year  by  year,  from  the  leaping  out  of  a  spark,  or  the 
dropping  of  a  smouldering  pipe  of  tobacco.  It  may  indeed  be  a 
long  time  before  another  conflagration  will  arise  from  ^  a  monkey 

upsetting 
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up§ettiii|r  a  dothes-borse/  but  we  have  no  doubt  such  an  accident 
will  recur  io  its  appointed  cycle. 

Alihoug^b  ga«  figures  so  larg-ely  as  a  cause  of  fire,  it  does  not 
appear  that  its  rapid  introduction  of  late  years  iiiti>  private 
bouses  has  been  attended  with  danger.  There  is  anrither  kind 
of  light,  bowever,  which  the  insurance  offices  look  upon  with 
terror,  especially  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  insure 
farin  property.  The  assistant-secretary  of  one  of  the  largest  fire- 
offices,  speakinrt^  broadly,  intbrmed  us  that  the  introduction  of 
the  lucifer-malcb  caused  them  an  annual  km  of  (m  thousand 
pounds  !  In  the  foregoing  list  we  see  in  how  many  ways  they 
have  given  rise  to  fires. 


h 


Lueifers  going  off  probably  from  heat 
Children  playing  with  lucifers 
Rat  gnawing-  lucifers 
Jackdaw  playing-  -with  lucifefs     *• 


80 

45 

1 

1 


127 
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One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  known  fires  thus  arise  from  th]6 
single  cause  j  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  twenty-five  fires  ascribed 
to  the  agency  of  cats  and  dogs  were  owing  to  their  having 
thrown  down  box:es  of  matches  at  night — ^wbich  they  frequently 
do,  and  which  is  almost  certain  to  produce  combustion.  The 
item  *rnt  gnawing  lucifer^  reminds  us  to  give  a  warning  against 
leaving  about  wax  lucifers  where  there  are  either  rats  or 
mice,  for  these  vermin  constantly  run  away  with  them  to  their 
boles  behind  the  infiammabte  canvas^  and  eat  the  waic  until 
they  reach  tlie  phosphorus,  wliich  is  ignited  by  the  friction  of 
their  teeth.  Many  fires  are  believed  to  have  been  produced  by 
this  singular  circumstance.  How  much,  again,  must  lucifers 
have  contributed  to  swell  the  large  class  of  conflagrations  whose 
causes  are  unknown  [  Another  cause  of  fire,  which  is  of  recent 
date,  IS  the  use  of  naphtha  in  lamps — a  most  ignitible  ^uid  when 
mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  common  air.  '  A  delightful 
tiovel  *  figures  as  a  proximiite,  if  not  an  immediate,  cause  of 
twenty -two  fires.  This  might  be  expected,  but  what  can  be  the 
meaning  of  a  fire  causetl  by  a  high  tide?  When  we  asked  Mr, 
Braid  wood  the  quest  inn,  he  answered,  *  Ob !  we  always  look  out 
for  fires  when  there  is  a  high  tide.  They  arise  from  the  heating 
of  lime  upon  the  addition  of  water/  Thus  rain,  we  see,  has 
caused  four  conflagrations,  and  simple  over-heating  forty-four. 
The  lime  does  no  harm  as  long  as  it  is  merely  in  contact  with 
wood,  but  if  iron  happens  to  be  in  juxtaposition  with  the  two, 
it  speedily  becomes  red-hot,  and  barges  on  the  river  have  been 
sunk,  by  reason  of  their  bolts  and  iron  knees  burning  boles  in 
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their  bottoma.  Of  the  singular  entry,  *  rat  gnawing  a  gaspipe,* 
the  firemen  state  that  it  is  common  for  rats  to  gnaw  leaden 
service  pipes,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed,  of  getting;  at  the 
water,  and  in  tbis  instance  the  grey  rodent  laboured  under  a 
mistake,  and  let  out  tlie  raw  material  of  the  opposite  elementp 
Intoiclcation  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  fires,  especially  in  public 
houses  and  inns. 

It  is  commonly  imagined  that  the  introduction  of  hot  water, 
hot  air,  and  steam  pipes^  as  a  means  of  heating  buildings,  cuta 
off  one  avenue  of  danger  from  fire.  This  is  an  error*  Iron 
pipes,  often  heated  up  to  400%  are  placed  in  dose  contact 
with  floors  and  skirting- boards,  supported  by  slight  diagonal 
props  of  woodj  which  a  much  lower  degree  of  heat  will 
suffice  to  ignite.  The  circular  rim  supporting  a  still  at  the 
Apothecaries*  Hall,  which  was  use<l  in  the  prcpaiation  of  some 
medicament  that  required  a  temperature  of  only  300^',  wa» 
found  not  long  ago  to  have  charred  a  circle  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep  in  the  wood  beneath  itj  in  less  than  six  months, 
Mr.  Braidwood,  in  his  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1846,  stated  that  it  was  his  belief  that  by  long 
exposure  to  heat,  not  much  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water^  or 
212%  timber  is  brought  into  such  a  condition  that  it  will  fire 
without  the  application  of  a  Hglu,  The  time  during  which  this 
process  of  desiccation  goes  on,  until  it  ends  in  spontaneous 
combust  ion  J  is,  he  thinks^  from  eight  to  ten  years — i^o  that  a 
fire  miffht  he  hatchimj  in  a  man^  premises  during  the  whole  qf  his 
Imse  milhont  making  ajit/  sign  ! 

Mr.  Hosking,  in  his  very  useful  and  sensible  Utile  *  Guide  to 
the  proper  Regulation  of  Buildings  in  Towns/  quotes  the  follow- 
ing ease,  which  completely  confirms  Mr,  Braidwood  s  opinion^ 
and  explodes  the  idea  that  heat  applied  through  the  medium  of 
pipes  must  be  safe* 

'  Day  and  Martinis  well-known  blacking  manufactory  in  High  Hol- 
born  was  heated  by  meaJis  of  hot  water  passing  through  iron  tubes 
into  tlie  various  parts  of  the  building.  In  Decemljer,  1848,  the  wooden 
casing  and  other  woodwork  about  tlie  upright  main  pipes  were  fouud 
to  be  on  fire,  and  from  no  otlier  cause  that  could  be  discovered  than  the 
constant  exposure  for  a  long  time  of  the  liood  to  heat  from  the  pipes* 
In  this  case  the  pipes  were  not  in  contact  with  tbt;  ivoofJtu  casing,  but 
they  were  stayed  and  kept  upright  by  cross  fillets  of  woodj  which 
touched  them,  and  these  it  wais  winch  appeared  to  have  taken  fire.  The 
small  t  irrulnttng  pipes  which  conveyed  the  hot  water  fhrougliout  t!ie 
several  chambers  were  faise<l  from  the  floor  to  about  the  extent  of  their 
own  diameter,  and  the  floors  efjowefj  uo  sigTi»  of  fire  where  the  pij>es 
were  so  removed ;  but  in  every  case  where  thi*  prop  or  saddle  w  hich 
lield  the  pipe  up  from  the  floor  had  been  displaces]  ^  and  tiie  pipe  had 
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been  allowed  to  sag  arul  touch  tlie  floor^  the  hoards  icere  charred,  It 
was  underBfood  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  tire  pipes  iie^er 
imich  exceeded  300*^.  The  practical  teaching  of  this  ca^  clearly  i§, 
that  pipes  should  on  no  consideration  be  placed  nearer  to  wwkI  than 
the  ilistance  of  their  own  diameters.  Wood  dried  in  the  thorough 
manner  we  have  mentioned  is  so  liable  to  catch  fiie  at  the  momentary 
propinquity  of  flame,  that  practical  men  imag^ine  there  must  be  ati 
atmosphere  of  some  kind  surrfinnding  it  of  a  highly  inflammable  nature. 
In  caries  of  pine  wood  we  con  Id  well  understariri  such  a  theoty,  as  we 
know  that  a  stick  thrust  info  the  fire  will  emit  from  its  free  end  a  vola- 
tile spirit  of  turpentine,  which  liirhts  like  a  jet  of  gas, 

*  Mercers*  Hailj  bnrat  in  1 8o3,  was  the  victim  of  its  hot-water  pipes, 

which  had  not  been  in  work  more  than  four  or  five  years.     The  vaulted 

room  in  the  British  Museum,  w^hich  contains  some  of  the  iN^neveh 

rblcsj  was  fired — or  rather  the  carpenters'  w^ork  al>out— in  a  ^iniihir 

Fmanner;  and  if  report  telk  the  troth,  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 

have  been  on  fire  several  times  already  from  a  similar  cause.' 

Under  tbe  heads  'Incendiarism/  *  Doubtful,*  and  'Unknown* 
are  included  all  the  cases  of  wilful  firings  The  return  Incen- 
diarism is  never  made  unless  there  has  been  a  conviction,  which 
rarely  takes  place,  as  the  offices  are  only  anxious  to  protect  them- 
selves against  fraud,  and  do  not  like  the  trouble  or  bad  odour  of 
being  prosecutors  on  public  gfrounds.  If  the  evidence  of  wilful 
firings,  however,  is  conclusive,  the  insured,  when  he  applies  far 
his  money,  is  significantly  informed  by  tlie  secretary  that  unless 
he  leaves  the  office  he  will  hang  him^  Though  arson  is  no  longer 
punished  by  death,  the  hint  is  usually  taken.  Now  and  then 
such  flagrant  offenders  are  met  with,  that  tbe  office  cannot 
avoid  pursuing  them  witli  the  utmost  rigour  of  tbe  law.  Such, 
in  185i»  was  the  case  of  a  '  respectable*  solicitor,  living  in  Lime 
Street,  Watling  Street,  who  bad  insured  bis  bouse  and  furniture 
for  a  sum  much  larger  than  they  were  worthy  The  means  be 
ailopEed  for  the  commission  of  bis  crime  without  discovery  were 
apparently  sure  ;  but  it  was  tbe  very  pains  be  took  to  arcom- 
pUsli  bis  end  which  led  to  bis  detection.  He  had  specially  made 
to  order  a  deep  traj  of  iron,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  a 
socket :  tbe  traj  be  filled  with  naphtha,  and  in  tbe  socket  be 
put  a  candle,  the  light  of  which  was  shaded  bj  a  funnel.  The 
candle  was  one  of  the  kind  which  he  used  for  his  gig-lamp^ 
for  he  kept  a  gig,  and  was  calculated  to  last  a  stated  time  before 
it  reached  the  naphtha.  He  furtively  deposited  the  whole  machine 
in  tbe  cellar,  within  eight  inches  of  the  wooden  floor,  in  a  place 
constructed  to  conceal  it*  The  attorney  went  out,  and  on  coming 
back  a^in  found*  as  he  expected,  that  his  house  was  on  fire, 
XJnfoTlunately,  however,  for  him— if  it  is  ever  a  misfortune  to  a 
scoundrel  to  l>e  detected — it  was  put  out  at  a  very  early  stage ; 
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and  the  firemen,  whilst  in  the  act  of  extinguishing  it,  discovered 
this  infernal  machine.  The  order  to  make  it  was  traced  to  the 
delinquent :  a  female  servant,  irritated  at  the  idea  of  his  having 
left  her  in  the  house  to  be  burnt  to  death,  gave  evidence  against 
Jhim ;  he  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  is  now  expiating  his  crime 
at  Norfolk  Island.  Plans  for  rebuilding  this  villain's  house,  and 
estimates  of  the  expense,  were  found  afterwards  among  his- 
papers. 

The  class  *  Doubtful  *  includes  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
offices  have  no  moral  doubt  that  the  fire  has  been  wilful,  but  are 
not  in  possession  of  legal  evidence  sufficient  to  substantiate  a 
charge  against  the  offender.  In  most  of  these  instances,  how- 
ever, the  insured  has  his  reasons  for  taking  a  much  smaller  sum 
than  he  originally  demanded.  Lastly,  we  have  the  '  Unknown,'^ 
to  which  1323  cases  are  put  down,  one  of  the  largest  numbers  in 
the  entire  list,  though  decreasing  year  by  year.  Even  of  these 
a  certain  percentage  are  supposed  to  be  wilful.  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  crime  of  arson  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  the 
introduction  of  fire  insurance ;  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt 
that  of  late  years  it  has  been  very  much  increased  by  the  per* 
nicious  competition  for  business  among  the  younger  offices,, 
which  leads  them  to  deal  too  leniently  with  their  customers ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  pay  the  money,  and  ask  no  questions.  It  is 
calculated  that  one  fire  in  seven  which  occur  amonff  the  small  class 
of  shopkeepers  in  London  is  an  incendiary  Jire.  Mr.  Braid  wood,, 
whose  experience  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  person,  tells  us 
that  the  greatest  ingenuity  is  sometimes  exercised  to  deceive  the 
officers  of  the  insurance  company  as  to  the  value  of  the  insured 
stock.  In  one  instance,  when  the  Brigade  had  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  fire,  he  discovered  a  string  stretched  across  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  house,  on  which  ringlets  of 
shavings  dipped  in  turpentine  were  tied  at  regular  intervals. 
On  extending  his  investigations  he  ascertained  that  a  vast  pile 
of  what  he  thought  were  pounds  of  moist  sugar  consisted  of 
parcels  of  brown  paper,  and  that  the  loaves  of  white  sugar  were 
made  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Ten  to  one  but  the  *  artful  dodge,*" 
which  some  scoundrel  flatters  himself  is  peculiarly  his  own,  has- 
been  put  in  practice  by  hundreds  of  others  before  him.  For 
this  reason,  fires  that  are  wilful  generally  betray  themselves  U> 
the  practised  eye  of  the  Brigade.  When  an  event  of  the  kind 
^  is  going  to  happen '  at  home,  a  common  circumstance  is  to 
find  that  the  fond  parent  has  treated  the  whole  of  his  family  to 
the  theatre. 

There,  is  another  class  of  incendiary  fires  which  arise  from  a 
species  of  monomania  in  boys  and  girls.     Not  many  years  ago^ 
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ieiTMMi  of  the  Brigade  wert'  ocrapied  for  hours  in  putting-  out 
oo  le&s  than  half  a  dozen  fires  which  broke  out  one  after 
auother  in  a  house  in  West  Smithfield  ;  and  it  was  at  last  dis- 
covered tiiai  the  J  were  occasioned  by  a  jonth  who  went  about 
wit^  lucifers  and  stily  ignited  everything  that  would  bum.  He 
vTAs  caught  in  the  act  of  firing  a  curtain  in  the  very  room  in 
w^iic-h  a  fireman  was  occupied  in  pultiurr  <^>nt  a  hla^e,  A  still 
more  extraordinary  case  tcjok  pi  are  in  the  year  1848,  at  Torluck 
House,  in  the  Isle  of  MulL  On  Simtlayy  the  11th  of  November, 
the  curtains  of  a  bed  were  ignited,  as  was  supposed,  by  lightning ; 
a  wi ntl o w* b li n d  f ol I o wed  ;  an*  1  i m med i a tel y  a f te r w ard s  t h e  cu r- 
^tns  of  five  rooms  broke  out  one  after  another  into  a  flame  ;  even 
the  tfjwels  hanging  up  in  the  kitchen  were  burnt  The  next  day 
a  bed  took  firOj  and  it  bein^  thonn:ht  advisable  to  carry  the  beil- 
tint-n  into  the  coach-house  for  safety,  it  caught  fire  three  or  four 
times  during  tl»e  process  of  removal.  In  a  few  days  the  pFieno- 
menon  was  renewed.  The  furniture,  books,  and  evervthing  else 
of  an  inflammable  nature,  were,  with  much  labour,  taken  from  the 
mansion,  and  ag:ain  some  body -linen  burst  into  a  flame  on  the 
way.  Even  after  these  pretautions  had  been  taken,  and  pi^rsons 
bad  been  set  to  watch  in  every  part  <if  the  house,  the  mysterious 
fifDs  coniintied  to  haunt  it  until  the  22nd  of  February,  1849.  It 
was  suspected  from  the  first  that  they  were  the  act  of  an  incen- 
diary, and  upon  a  rigid  examination  of  the  houseliold  befare  the 
Fiscal-General  and  the  Sheriff  the  mischief  was  traced  to  the 
day  filter  of  tlie  housekeeper,  a  young  girl,  who  was  on  a  visit  to 
her  mother.  She  had  effected  her  purpose,  whif  h  was  perfectly 
naotiveless,  by  concealing  combustibles  in  different  parts  of  the 
house^ 

The  most  ludicnrus  conflagration  that  perhaps  ever  occurred 
was  that  at  Mr.  Phillips's  worksbopSj  when  the  whole  of  his  stock 
of  instruments  for  extinguishinjGr  flame  were  at  one  fell  swoop 
destroy ed.  '  *Tis  rare  to  see  the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own 
petird,'  says  the  poet ;  and  certainly  it  was  a  most  li  ugh  able 
c0itlre~iemps  to  see  the  fire-engines  arrive  at  the  manufactory  just 
in  lime  to  witness  the  fire-annihilators  annihilated  by  the  Are, 
A  similar  mishap  occurred  to  these  unfortunate  implements  at 
Paris,  In  JQJttaposition  with  this  case  we  are  tempted  lo  put 
another,  In  which  the  attempt  at  extinctitm  was  followed  by 
03tactly  the  opposite  effects.  A  tradesman  was  about  to  light 
his  gas,  when,  finding  the  cock  hX'tff^  he  took  a  candle  to  see 
wliAt  was  the  matter ;  wbikt  attempting  to  turn  it,  the  screw 
cmmB  out,  and  with  it  a  jet  of  gas,  which  was  instantly  fired 
by  the  candle*  The  blaze  igniting  the  shop,  a  passer  by  seize<I 
a   wooden  pail  and   threw  its  contents  upon  the  flames,  which 
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flared  up  immediately  with  tenfold  power.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  slate  that  the  water  was  whisky,  and  that  the  country  was 
Old  Ireland. 

Spontaneous  combustion  is  at  present  very  little  understood, 
though  chemists  have  of  late  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject. 
It  forms,  however,  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  list  of  causes  of 
fires.  There  can  be  no  question  that  many  of  those  that  occur  at 
railway-stations  and  buildings,  are  due  to  the  fermentation  which 
arises  among  oiled  rags.  Over-heating  of  waste,  which  includes 
shoddy,  sawdust,  cotton,  &c.,  is  a  fearful  source  of  conflagrations. 
The  cause  of  most  fires  which  have  arisen  from  spontaneous 
combustion  is  lost  in  the  consequence.  Cases  now  and  then  occur 
where  the  firemen  have  been  able  to  detect  it,  as  for  instance  at 
Hibemia  Wharf  in  1846,  one  of  Alderman  Humpherys's  ware- 
houses. It  happened  that  a  porter  had  swept  the  sawdust  from 
the  floor  into  a  heap,  upon  which  a  broken  flask  of  olive-oil  that 
was  placed  above  dripped  its  contents.  To  these  elements  of 
combustion  the  sun  added  its  power,  and  sixteen  hours  afterwards 
the  fire  broke  out.  Happily  it  was  instantly  extinguished  ;  and  the 
agents  that  produced  it  were  caught,  red-handed  as  it  were,  in 
the  act.  The  chances  are  that  such  a  particular  combination  of 
circumstances  might  not  occur  again  in  a  thousand  years.  The 
sawdust  will  not  be  swept  again  into  such  a  position  under  the 
oil,  or  the  bottle  will  not  break  over  the  sawdust,  or  the  sun 
will  not  shine  in  on  them  to  complete  the  fatal  sum.  It  is  an 
important  fact,  however,  to  know  that  oiled  sawdust,  warmed  by 
the  sun,  will  fire  in  sixteen  hours,  as  it  accounts  for  a  number  of 
conflagrations  in  saw-mills^  which  never  could  be  traced  to  any 
probable  cause. 

By  means  of  direct  experiment  we  are  also  learning  something 
on  the  question  of  explosions.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that  gun- 
powder was  tinswerable  for  all  such  terrible  effects  in  warehouses 
where  no  gas  or  steam  was  employed ;  and  as  policies  are 
vitiated  by  the  fact  of  its  presence,  unless  declared,  many  squabbles 
have  ensued  between  insurers  and  insured  upon  this  head  alone. 
At  the  late  great  fire  at  Gateshead,  a  report  having  spread  that 
the  awful  explosion  which  did  so  much  damage  arose  from  the 
illicit  stowage  of  seven  tons  of  gunpowder  in  the  Messrs.  Sisson's 
warehouse,  the  interested  insurance  companies  offered  a  reward 
of  100/.  to  elicit  information.  The  experiments  instituted,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Pattinson,  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Du  Cane,  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  and  the  coroner's  jury  impanelled  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  showed  that  the  water  from  the  fire-engine  falling 
upon  the  mineral  and  chemical  substances  in  store  was  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  result     The  following  were  the  experiments 

tried 


tried  at  Mr.  Pattinson's  works  at  Felling,  about  three  miles  from 
CjlaCe$head  : — 

*  Mr*  Pattinson  first  caused  a  metal  pot  to  be  inserted  in  the  ground 
unliS  iu  lop  was  level  with  the  surface;  and  having-  put  into  it  9 lbs,  of 
niimte  of  soda  and  6  Ib^,  of  sul|>hurj  he  ignited  the  mass ;  aud  then, 
beating  it  to  tlie  highest  possible  degree  of  whit-h  it  wa^  susceptible, 
he  poured  into  it  about  a  quart  of  water.  The  etfect  was  an  immediate 
eiploedon  (accompanied  by  a  loud  clap),  which  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly perilous  to  any  person  in  its  iramediate  vicinity.  The  ex- 
perimeot  was  neitt  nmde  under  different  conditions.  The  pot  into 
which  the  sulphur  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  put  was  covered  over  the 
top  with  a  large  pie<."e  of  thick  metal  of  considerable  weight ;  and  above 
that  again  were  ploced  several  large  pieces  of  clay  and  earth*  It  was 
deemE'd  neeessar\'  to  try  this  experiment  in  an  0]>erj  field,  away  from 
any  dwelling*liOuse,  atid  wldcb  aJdmitted  of  the  spectators  placing  them- 
selv«^  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  spot.  Themalenals  were  then  ignited 
as  before ;  and  when  in  the  uicande^ent  stale,  water  was  poured  upon  the 
mass  down  a  spout.  The  result  was  but  a  comparatively  slight  ex- 
plosion, and  which  scarcely  disturbed  the  iron  and  clods  placed  over 
the  month  of  the  veaseh  Another  experiment  of  the  kind  was  made 
With  ttie  same  result.  At  length,  a  trial  liaving  been  made  for  the 
third  timcj  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  vessel  was  covered  over  tbe 
top  with  another  sindlar  v^sel,  and  that  the  water  was  poured  upon  the 
bunung  sulplmr  and  nitrate  of  soda  with  greater  rapidity  than  betbre, 
by  as  lightly  elevatijig  the  spDut,  the  effect  wa^  to  blow  up  the  pot  on 
the  top  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  seventy  feet^  accompanied 
by  a  loud  detonation.  With  this  the  coroner  and  jury  became  convinced 
that,  whether  or  uot  the  premises  in  Hillgate  contained  gunpowder,  they 
conktineti  elements  as  certainly  explosive^  and  perhaps  &r  more  de- 
structive/ 

We  may  here  mention  as  a  curious  result  of  the  Gateshead  fire 
that  several  tons  of  lead,  whilst  flowing  in  a  molten  state^catne  in 
contact  with  a  quantity  of  volatilised  sulphur.  Thus  tbe  lead 
became  re-converted  into  lead-ore,  or  a  sulp buret  of  lead^  which, 
as  it  required  to  be  re-smelted,  was  thereby  debased  in  value  from 
some  tw*enty-two  to  fifteen  shillings  a  ton. 

The  great  fire,  again^  which  occurred  in  Liverpool  in  October 
last,  was  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
which  blew  out,  one  after  another,  seven  of  the  walls  of  the  vaults 
ituderneatb  the  warehouse,  and  in  some  cases  destroyed  the  vault- 
ing itself,  and  exposed  to  the  flames  the  stores  of  cotton  above^ 
Surely  some  law^  is  called  for  to  prevent  the  juslaposition  of  such 
inflainmable  materials.  The  turpentine  is  said  to  have  been  fired 
by  a  workman  who  snuffed  the  candle  with  his  fingers,  and  acci- 
dentally threw  the  snuff  down  the  bynoj-hole  of  one  of  the  barrels 
of  turpentiue*     The  warehouses  burnt  were  built  upon  Mr.  Fair- 

bairns 
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bairn's  new  fireproof  plan,  which  the  Liverpool  people  intro- 
duced, some  years  ago,  at  a  great  expense  to  the  town. 

Water  alone  brought  into  sudden  contact  with  red-hot  iron  is 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  gas  of  the  most  destructive  nature — 
witness  the  extraordinary  explosions  that  are  continually  taking 
place  in  steam-vessels,  especially  in  America,  which  mostly 
arise  from  the  lurching  of  the  vessel  when  waiting  for  passengers, 
causing  the  water  to  withdraw  from  one  side  of  the  boiler,  which 
rapidly  becomes  red  hot  The  next  lurch  in  an  opposite  direction 
precipitates  the  water  upon  the  highly- heated  surface,  and  thus 
explosive  gas,  in  addition  to  the  steam,  is  generated  faster  than 
the  safety-valves  can  get  rid  of  it. 

A  very  interesting  inquiry,  and  one  of  vital  importance  to  the 
actuaries  of  fire-insurance  companies,  is  the  relative  liability  to 
fire  of  different  classes  of  occupations  and  residences.  We  already 
know  accurately  the  number  of  fires  which  occur  yearly  in  every 
trade  and  kind  of  occupation.  What  we  do  not  know,  and 
what  we  want  to  know,  is  the  proportion  the  tenements  in  which 
such  trades  and  occupations  are  carried  on,  bear  to  the  total 
number  of  houses  in  the  metropolis.  The  last  census  gives  us 
no  information  of  this  kind,  and  we  trust  the  omission  will  be 
supplied  the  next  time  it  is  taken.  According  to  Mr.  Braid  wood's 
returns  for  the  last  twenty-one  years,  the  number  of  fires  in  each 
trade,  and  in  private  houses,  has  been  as  follows : — 


Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants  118 

Twlors 113 

Hotels  and  Clnb-hooses  107 

Tobacconists       105 

Eating-houses     104 


Private  Houses 4,638 

Lodgings     1,304 

VictualTen 715 

Sale  Shops  and  Offices       ..     ..  701 

Carpenters  and  Workers  in  Wood  621 

Drapers,  of  Woollen  and  Linen  372 

Bakers ..  311 

Stables 277 

Cabinet  Makers 233 

Oil  and  Colour  men 230 

Chandlers 178 

Grocers        162 

Tinmen,  Braziers,  and  Smiths  . .  1 58 

Houses  under  Repair  and  Building  1 50 

Beershops 142 

Coffee-shops  and  Chophouses  . .  139 

Brokers    and    Dealers    in    Old)  .qj 

Clothes I  ^^* 

Hatmakers 127 

Lucifer-matchmakers       ..  120 

If  we  look  at  the  mere  number  of  fires,  irrespective  of  the 
size  of  the  industrial  {rroup  upon  which  they  committed  their 
ravages,  houses  would  appear  to  be  hazardous  according  to  the 
order  in  which  we  have  placed  them.  Now,  this  is  manifestly 
absurd,  inasmuch  as  private  houses  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list, 


Booksellers  and  Binders 

Ships 

Printers  and  Engravers 

Builders       

Houses  unoccupied    . . 
Tallow-chandlers 
Marine  store  Dealers  . . 

Saw-mills 

Firework  Makers 

Warehouses        

Chemists 

Coachmakers       

Warehouses  (Manchester) . 
Public  Buildings 


103 
102 
102 
91 
89 
87 
75 
67 
66 
03 
62 
50 
49 
46 
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Booked  ier»  <  •  *  *  •«  •  • 
Cot!t*e-shc>iJS  and  Coffee-bouiei 

Cubiiiet  Mtvkera        

Licensed  Victuallers  *  •  •  • 
Bakers  *  *  ■*  ••  ••  •■ 
Wi«e  Merchtnte  » •  ►  -  •  - 
Grocers     *  -     •  -     •  •    *  *    *  * 


aod  it  is  well  known  that  tliej  are  tho  safest  from  fire  of  all 
kinds  of  tenements.  Mr.  Browu,  of  the  Society  of  Actuaries, 
who  \\m  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  number  of  fires  io  each 
industrial  group  with  the  number  of  houses  devoted  to  it,  as 
far  as  he  could  find  any  data  in  the  Post-office  Directory, 
gives  ihe  following-  averaore  annual  percentage  oi  conflagrationS|  , 
caLculatetl  on  a  period  of  fifteen  years : — 

Liieifer'TTiatL-h  makers  •  »  *  -  30- 

Lcjd^ng-hmiit^        '  *  *  '  ♦  *  16' 

HitDiakers        *  -     *  "^  *  *  *  *  7  * 

Clundlen  *  -    -  *     -  ♦  *  »  *  <  3* 

Dnpen     ••    *  *    ••  *•  «•  2* 

TiDtnetip  Bnuiert,  and  Smiths  2* 

CarpenCeri        »  •    •  ♦  *  *  *  •  a* 

Cabinet  Makers       •  «  it  **  a< 

Oil  and  Colour  men  -  *  *  •  «  »  1  - 

It  will  be  ^^exi  that  this  est im.fi te  in  a  great  measure  inverts 
the  order  of  '^dangerous/  as  we  have  ranged  them  in  the  pre- 
vious table,  making  those  which  from  their  aggregate  number 
seemed  to  be  the  most  hazardous  trades  appear  the  least  so,  and 
mc€  versa.  Thus  hicifer-match  makers  have  a  bad  pre-eminence  j 
indeed  they  are  supposed  to  he  subject  to  a  conflagration  every 
third  year,  while  the  terrible  victuallerSj  carpenters,  mercers,  and 
Imkers,  at  the  top  of  the  column,  shrink  to  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
These  conclusions  nevertheless  are  only  an  approximation  to 
truth,  s'mee  it  is  impossible  to  procure  a  correct  return  of  the 
houses  occupied  by  diflferent  trades.  Even  if  a  certain  class  of 
tenements  is  particularly  liable  to  fire,  it  does  not  follow  I  hat  it  will 
be  held  to  be  very  fiaxardous  to  the  insurers,  Such  considerations 
aie  influenced  by  another  question.  Are  the  contents  of  houses 
forming  the  group  of  that  nature  that,  in  case  of  their  taking  fire, 
they  are  likely  to  be  t*jtally  destroyed,  seriously,  or  only  slightly 
damaged?  For  instance,  lodging-houses  are  very  liable  to  fire; 
but  they  are  very  seldom  burnt  down  or  much  injured.  Out  of  81 
that  suffered  in  1853  not  one  was  totally  destroyed  ;  onlv  iVnir  were 
extensively  affected  J  the  very  large  majority,  77,  were  slightly 
scsthcd  from  the  burning  of  window  and  bed  curtains,  &r»  Among 
the  trades  which  are  too  hajiardtms  to  be  insured  at  any  price  are — 
we  vpu*te  from  the  Tariff  4jf  lire  *  County  Fire-oflBce  * — floor-eh)th 
manufacturers,  gunpowder  dealers,  hatters'  'stock  in  the  stove/ 
lamp-black  makers,  iucifer-match  makers,  varnish^makers,  and 
wad  ding- manufacturers ;  whilst  the  following  are  considered  highly 
haatanious,^ — bone-crusliers,  co^ee-roasf ers,  com  posi  titin-ornament 
nrtakers,  curriers,  dyers,  feather-stovers,  ilam  beau-makers,  heck- 
ling-houses,  hemp  ami  ilax  dressers,  ivory-black  makers,  japanners 
and  japan-makers,  laboratory-chemists,  patent  japan-leather  ma- 
nufacturers^ 
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iinliK  tuicis,  lint-initts,  roii;rh-t;U  mohers,  rsu^ical-iiistnimont 
ntiikriM,  nil  and  n  tit  nil*  inrii«  loathor-ilrossers.  oLleii  silk  and  linen 
iiuikriK,  nil  nl'  vitrinl  inanut'artiirt*rs«  pitcz-Takers,  ra^-dea!t*rs, 
irHin-drnU'is,  Hrtw-niilU,  siHii-iTusl*.ors,  s'nijwbisArui:  bakers,  S(»ap- 
iitnktMH,  spiMinatvti  and  wax  rt'tir.orT?,  su^rir-re&ners,  tar  dealers 
inid  lMiH«»i>i,  thatrhiMl  liouso*  in  ti>«n<.  and  r-Lrrvunne-makers. 

Tlio  ji:ivat  uiassot*  tlioso  trailcs  lH\;r  "  i-.a-rarv;' us'  upon  the  \ery 
fan*  nt"  tlu'Ui:  luit  it  is  not  cqaaliv  .ipparvr*:  wiv  tha:  ot  a  batter 
»linu1d  Ih*  so  \i*rv  danconniss  and  pa7::^i:*..\r  pordccs  ^il  his  ^!l»ck 
uninsuraMo.  We  are  ci^on  to  i:::*;ers:ai:':  :^  :.:e  st»:.^es  at 
wliirli  their  maniifaetnn^  is  carTuv:  v  :u  i::i  ti.r  5;-e--!..ic  and 
willow,  are  the  eauses  ot  this  |^r.^:u:v*s  :.'»  ».vcrujn:.  ci.  Tie 
nieniovahle  tire  at  Kenmr;r's  W':.a::'.  u:."vM  ri-i*  -  m  i  iir-.  zo 
\\\\W\\  tl-.at  at  the  Ki\val  Kxvh.ii-^r  .u:.i  jl:::^  n  .;a»-^  ^i  r'lr- 
liaiuv'ni  w.is  a  meu*  Ivnr.re.  v7:^-.:.a:>.  i:  i  iitt-t?  ii  _.  iin.  n 
lMUip\  tVom  wl-ivl;  {>':.uo  ::  *-.%•  .xi. ;  *rr:.-.^i  -^  .-.  i-irriLin 
Hump*;»'7\>'s 'v^.ireV.ousi's  ;*/.  t.  t-  7v*w.  ...i^**-.  i^r  s^  .  .  . --  "^rrT-tt 
— at  t.-.is  s|s>:  o' '  :Vx*:  w  Uu^ — j^;-.;  "  ">  -  ^--.'^  "1-=  rrf:r  r.-ir-^idc 
wh.iri.  r.'c  :w»>^  t'.x\\!:::c  ."•'^  "-">  ■>>  '^.'C  '  ■•^-  r~-n.-T  "«rre 
bvouc-'t  ;:::o  ser>:».v  . ::  •  •  x-. .i^-  ■-  v-.  -  .i  ;^:  "r.r"  -^.rt-w 
lvr^.v::  •  v:::  :..:::^v::  .:  .  j:  >  -^  ^"^  -  :  r  _:  i  t  -  :ie 
::r  ^'  *     :   ;  '■  ;->;-^\:  :^v\  "     ■•  '   "-       •?   -^  "-"S"       -    -"  -pt-a 

til:-      •    .—  ..-.J    —  t>>. 

::>,-:   ^    -  .                       -          -    *               — r^-'  ~     -     ---  « 
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fires  which  have  proved  fatal  to  Inr^e  plots  of  liuildinr^s  in  the 
metropolis,  have  in  every  instance  taken  place  without  the  sound 
of  Bow  bells.  A  comparison  between  the  number  of  firt*s  which 
occurred  between  the  years  1838  and  1^543,  in  20,000  houses 
situate  on  either  side  of  the  Thames,  shows  at  once  the  superior 
safety  of  its  northern  bank,  the  annual  average  of  fires  on  the 
latter  being  only  20  against  36  on  the  southern  side.  For  this 
ejLeinption  we  have  to  thank  the  great  disaster,  if  we  might  so 
term  what  has  turned  out  a  blessing:*  At  one  fell  swoop  it  cleared 
the  City,  and  swept  away  for  ever  tlie  dangerous  congregation  of 
"H'ooilen  builcling«»  and  narrow  streets  which  were  always  afford- 
ing  material  for  the  flame. 

Mr*  Peter  Cunningham,  in  his  *  Handbook  of  London,*  *  gives 
the  following  curious  information  respeeting  its  supposed 
origin :- — 

*  The  fire  of  London,  commonly  called  the  Great  FirCj  commenced 

pn  the  east  side  of  this  lane  (Pudding-lane),  about  one  or  two  in  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  September  2nd,  1666,  in  the  house  of  Farryner, 
the  king's  baker. 

*  It  vras  the  fashion  of  the  true  blue  Protestants  of  the  period  to 
attribute  the  ^re  to  the  Xlonian  Catholics,  and  wiien,  in  1681,  Gates 
aod  his  plot  strengthened  tliis  belief,  the  following  inscription  was 
afHsetl  on  the  front  of  this  house  (No,  *26  I  believe),  erected  on  the 

^^«i£e  of  Farryner,  the  baker*s  ; — 

^V  i  *i.  Here,  by  the  permission  of  Heaven,  hell  broke  loos^ie  upon  this 
^■Protestant  city^  from  the  malicious  hearts  of  barbarous  priests  by  the 
^^band  of  their  agent,  Hubert,  who  confessed,  and  on  the  ruhis  of  this 
^Bplace  declared  the  fact  for  which  he  was  hanged,  viz.^  that  here  began 
^phat  dread  fid  fire  which  is  described  on  and  perpetuati^d  by  the  neigh- 
bouring pillar,  erected  armo  1631,  In  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Peter  Ward, 
knight." 

*  This  celebrated  inscription,  set   up  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the 
^  Court  of  (■onimon  Couneilj  J  out*  I7th»  1681,  was  removefl  in  the  reign 

&f  James  IL,  replaced  in  t!ie  reign  of  William  III.,  and  finally  taken 
down  "  on  accunnt  of  the  stoppage  of  passiengers  to  read  it."     Kutick, 
Lirbo  makes  addition  to  Maitland  in  1 756,  speaks  of  it  *'  as  lately  taken 
fcway/'     The  house  was  ^*  rebuilt  in  a  very  hand^me  manner/' 

^  The  inscribed  stone  is  still  pr^erved,  it  is  said,  In  a  cellar  tn  Pud- 

iing-lane*     Hubert  was  a  French  fmpist,  of  slx-and-twenty  yeai^  of 

liLge^  the  Eon  of  a  watehinaker  at  llouen,  in  Normandy.     He  was  seized 

[in  Kss^Xf  confessed  he  began  die  fire,  and,  persisting  in  his  confession, 

|wa»  hang^in,  upon  no  other  evidence  than  h).<  own.     He  stated  In  his 

ni nation  tlmt  he  liad  been  '*  suborned  in  Paris  to  thL«  action,"  and 

at  three  more  *'  combined  to  do  the  same  thing.     They  asked  hira  if 
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*  Eep«!ftt0d  refertuce  to  this  valuable  work  b&s  aiore  than  confirmed  the  opitiioci 
!  ongiD&Ily  expressed  of  it.  There  are  few  books  of  grcati*r  uiiUty  th^ti  what  is 
I  fiict  a  '^  History  of  Londoa  Past  and  Prtf«*at/ 

he 
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he  knew  the  place  where  he  first  put  fire.  He  answered  he  knew  it 
very  well,  and  would  show  it  to  anybody/'  He  was  then  ordered  to  be 
blindfolded,  and  carried  to  several  places  of  the  City,  that  he  might 
point  out  the  house.  They  first  led  him  to  a  place  at  some  distance 
from  it,  opened  his  eyes,  and  asked  him  if  that  was  it ;  to  which  he 
answered,  "  No,  it  was  nearer  to  the  Tliames."  **  The  house  and  all 
which  were  near  it,"  says  Clarendon,  "  were  so  covered  and  buried  in 
ruins,  that  the  owners  themselves,  without  some  infallible  mark,  could 
very  hardly  have  said  where  their  own  house  had  stood ;  but  this  man 
led  them  directly  to  the  place,  described  how  it  stoo<i,  the  shape  of  the 
little  yard,  the  fashion  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  where  he  first 
put  the  fire ;  and  all  this  with  such  exactness,  that  they  who  had  dwelt 
long  near  it  could  not  so  perfectly  have  described  all  particulars." 
Tillotson  told  Burnet  that  Howell  (the  then  Recorder  of  London) 
accompanied  Hubert  on  this  occasion,  '^  was  with  him  and  had  much 
discourse  with  him,  and  that  he  concluded  it  was  impossible  it  could  be 
a  melancholy  dream."  This,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  who  tried  him.  "  Neither  the  judges,"  says  Clarendon,  "  nor 
any  present  at  the  trial,  did  believe  him  guilty,  but  that  he  was  a  poor 
distracted  wretch,  weary  of  hi?  life,  and  chose  to  part  with  it  this  way." 
We  may  attribute  the  fire  with  safety  to  another  cause  than  a  Roman 
conspiracy.  We  are  to  remember  that  the  flames  originated  in  the 
house  of  a  baker ;  that  the  season  had  been  unusually  dry ;  that  the 
houses  were  of  wood,  overhanging  the  road-way  (pent-houses  they  were 
called),  so  that  the  lane  was  even  narrower  than  it  is  now,  and  that 
a  strong  east  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time.  It  was  thought  very 
little  of  at  first.  Pepys  put  out  his  head  from  his  bedroom-window  in 
Seething-lane,  a  few  hours  after  it  broke  out,  and  returned  to  bed  again, 
as  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  fire,  a  common  occurrence, 
and  likely  to  be  soon  subdued.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Thomas  Blud- 
worth)  seems  to  have  thought  as  little  of  it  till  it  was  too  late.  People 
appear  to  have  been  paralysed,  and  no  attempt  of  any  consequence  was 
made  to  check  its  progress.  For  four  successive  days  it  raged  and  gained 
ground,  leaping  after  a  prodigious  manner  from  house  to  house  and 
street  to  street,  at  great  distances  from  one  another.  Houses  were  at 
length  pulled  down,  and  the  flames,  still  spreading  westward,  were  at 
length  stopped  at  the  Temple  Church  in  Fleet-street,  and  Pie-corner 
in  Smithfield.  In  these  four  days  13,200  houses,  400  streets,  and 
69  churches,  including  the  cathedtal  church  of  St.  Paul,  were  de- 
stroyed, and  London  lay  literally  in  ruins.  The  loss  was  so  enormous, 
that  we  may  be  said  still  to  suffer  from  its  effects.  Yet  the  advantages 
were  not  few.  London  was  freed  from  the  plague  ever  after ;  and  we 
owe  St.  Paul's,  St  Bride's,  St.  Stephen's  Walbrook,  and  all  the  archi- 
tectural glories  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  the  desolation  it  occa- 
sioned.' 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  we  acquired  another^  that  of 
PARTY- WALLS  —  a  safeguard  which  has  prevented  fires  from 
spreading  in  the  City,  when  whole  streets  have  been  swept  awaj 
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in  a  few  hours  in  other  parts  of  tbe  metropalis,  and  especiallj 
ill  what  might  be  tenned  the  water-side  suburbs  of  Lundon — 
Rotherbiibe,  Green wicb,  and  Gravesend,  The  Act  by  which 
party-WftlU  were  enforced  came  into  operation  jiiimediaiely 
prior  to  the  rebuildlug  of  the  tiown,  and  bas  been  rendered  more 
sEriai^nt  and  efFecli%e  fri*m  lime  to  time  by  various  amendments. 
The  Building-  Act  of  tlie  7th  and  8lh  of  Queeo  Victoria  contains 
the  important  enactment,  tlmt  *  no  warehouse  shall  ext^eed  200,000 
cubic  feet  in  conieuts,*  Fire  becojues  uninauageiible  when  it 
tiA»  access  to  large  stores  of  combustible  matter;  under  such 
conditions  it  a^fquires  a  *  fordfieil  position/  and  cannot,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  be  reduced  unless  by  an  early  surprise. 
A  a  the  very  heart  of  London  is  larjjely  occupied  with  3Ianc  heater 
^mrehouses  full  of  the  most  inflammable  materials,  the  safety  of 
the  capital  depends  upon  this  restrictive  law.  The  Manchester- 
marehousemeo  nevertheless  liave  managed  to  set  that  part  of  the 
Act  at  defiance.  Let  us  take,  as  the  latest  and  most  flagrant 
example.  Cook's  warehouses.  This  structure,  which  within  tli^se 
last  two  years  has  raised  its  enormous  bulk  in  St,  PauFs  Church- 
yard, and  actually  dwarfed  the  metropolitan  cathedral  by  the 
propinquity  of  its  monotonous  mass,  contains  1,100,000  cubic 
feet  of  *pace  open  from  end  to  end,  or  nine  hundred  thoumndfcct 
mare  tknn  it  is  mdithd  to  possess.  If  we  wt  re  t^i  take  twenty- five 
ordinaty'-sized  dwelling-houses  and  pull  down  their  party-walU, 
we  should  have  just  tlie  sLite  of  things  which  is  liere  presented 
%Q  US.  But  it  will  h^L  asked,  if  it  is  against  the  law,  wby  do 
oot  the  proper  oHiters  interfere  ?  Where  are  the  City  surveyors? 
The  reason^  go<jd  reader,  is  this:  the  JVJancliester-warehousemen 
^f  late  }'ears  liave  adopted  a  new  reading  of  tlie  law — a  reading 
which  we  believe  no  judge  would  allow,  but  which  the  surveyors 
b^ve  not  yet  ventured  to  <lispute.  ^  We  escape  al tog-ether/  say 
these  ^entlemeu,  *  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act  relative  to 
warehouses,  as,  by  reason  of  our  breaking  bulk,  our  places  of 
business  are  nt>t  mere  storeliouses.^  That  this  reading  is  a  viola- 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  tlie  statute  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  it  is 
also  u  violation  of  its  letter  we  also  believe:  if  not,  it  is  high 
time  that  the  law  be  amemled  upon  this  point,  for  we  aflinn,  on 
the  very  best  authority,  tlint  London  has  never,  since  the  great  fire, 
btten  in  such  danger  of  an  overwhelming  conflagration  as  it  is  now 
by  the  presence  and  rapid  spreading  of  ihese  huge  warehouses, 
filled  with  the  elements  of  destruction,  and  placc-d  side  by  side, 
a*  though  for  the  very  purpose  of  producing  the  utmost  mischief 
by  eonlagion. 

Lei  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  fire  bad  once  established 
itj»elf  in  Ccmk's  warehouses ;  to  ejttlngnish  it  ^ould  be  out  of 
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the  questian.  Fire-engines  would  be  perfectly  useless  against  a 
body  of  flame  which  would  speedily  become  like  a  blast-fur- 
nace, and  bum  with  a  white  heat.  Who  knows  what  would 
come  after  ?  Supposing  the  wind  to  be  blowing  from  the 
south,  we  tremble  for  the  Cathedral.  Tlie  huge  dome  is.  con- 
structed entirely  of  oak,  dried  bj  the  seasoning  of  150  yearSj 
■  and  the  combustible  framework  is  cmly  lined  on  the  exterior  by 
sheet  lead.  It  may  be  imagined  that  this  would  be  pro- 
tection enough  against  the  enormous  masses  of  burning  cotton 
I  and  linen  cloth  which  would  speetlily  be  blown  upon  itj  but 
Mr*  Cottam  not  lonj^  since  slated  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Kngineers  that,  '  when  the  Princess's  Theatre  was  on  fire,  part  of 
his  premises  also  caught;  on  examination  he  found  that  it  arose 
Irom  a  piece  of  blazing  wood  being  thrown  over  from  the 
tlieatre,  which,  falling  into  the  leaden  gutter,  had  melted  it,  and  the 
liquid  metal  passed  through  the  ceiling  on  to  a  workman's  bench 
where  there  was  some  oil,  which  it  immediately  set  fire  to/  The 
great  dome  would  be  in  quite  as  much  danger  as  Mr.  Cottam's 
workshop.  Engines  would  be  useless  at  such  a  height  even  as 
the  stone  gallery— the  place  where  large  bodies  of  burning  mate- 
rial would  most  likely  make  a  lodgment.  Irreparable  as  would  be 
•  the  disaster  with  which  we  are  threatened  in  this  direction,  one 
quite  as  great  lies  in  another.  Eastward  of  CtK>k*s  warehouses, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  vitriol  or  some  other  chemical 
manufactory,  is  situated  Doctors*  Commons^  the  repository  of 
the  great  mass  of  English  wills.  The  roofs  of  this  pile  of 
buildings  *  are  continuous — the  buildings  themselves  are  nearly 
as  dry  as  the  law  ilself.  If  one  portion  of  the  structure  were  to 
catch  fire,  nothing  could  save  the  whole  from  destruction.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  block  of  buildings,  which  commands,  like 
a  battery,  two  such  important  points  in  the  metropolis,  is  after  all 
fire-proof,  and  as  far  iis  danger  from  without  is  concerned,  this 
is  true  enough ;  but  *  as  cotton  bales  aiH?  not  fire-proof,  it  is  an 
impossibility  to  insure  safety  from  within.  Iron  columns  in 
such  instances  melt  before  the  white  heat  like  slicks  of  sealing- 
wax  ;  stone  tlies  into  a  thousand  pieces  ivith  the  celerity  of  a 
Prince  Kupert's  drop ;  slate  becomes  transformed  into  a  pumice 
light  enough  to  float  upon  water  \  the  iron  girders  and  lieajus,  by 
reason  of  their  lateral  expansion,  tlu'ust  oat  the  walls  ;  and  the 
H  very  elements  which  seem  calculated  under  ordinary  circumstances 
^  to  give  an  almost  exhaustless  durability  to  the  structure,  pniduce  ^4 
its  most  rapid  destruction*     The  great  fire  at  Messrs.  Cuhitt's    ^| 


^P         *  The  roof  of  the  pile  of  biitldhig^  coiuftosing  Som^rsrt*HoiiBe  l^  iilsci  cofi* 
^"      tmtioaa,  thereby  creaUy  mcreasmg  the  risk  of  the  t?iitire  hxiilding,  if  one  poriioo 
of  it  were  to  c^tch* 
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so-called  fire-proof  works  at  Pimlico  is  osae  of  the  latest  proofs 
wc  have  had  of  the  entire  fallacy  of  supposing  stone  and  iron 
ran  withstand  the  action  of  a  Ifir^e  body  of  fierce  flame.  We 
saw  the  other  day  portions  of  columns  from  this  huilding 
fused  as  though  they  had  been  composed  of  so  much  pewter, 
Again^  when  the  armoury  at  the  Tower  was  destroyed,  the 
barrels  of  the  muskets  were  found  reduced  to  the  most  fan- 
tastic shapes,  and  some  of  the  largest  pieces  of  ordnance  were 
doubled  up.  A  stronger  instance  still  was  exhibited  at  Davis's 
wharf  in  1837»  when  a  cast-iron  pipe  outside  the  building  was 
mcUcd  like  an  icicle.  But  such  a  fierce  furnace  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  destroy  cast-iron  supports,  as  it  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Mr,  Fairbairn  that  at  a  temperature  of  GOO^  the 
cohesive  power  of  the  metal  rapidly  decreases  with  every  incre* 
sacnt  of  lieat.  Mr.  Braidwood,  in  his  paper  on  fire-proof  build- 
iogm  read  before  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  on  February 
20th^  1849,  was  the  first,  w^e  believe,  to  draw  attention  to  this 
serious  defect  in  a  material  used  so  extensi\'ely  in  jnodern  build- 
ings. Since  that  paper  was  read  a  case  has  come  under  his 
tioliee  which  clearly  testifies  to  the  troth  of  his  position: — 

*  A  chapel  in  Liverpool  -  road »  Islington,  70  feet  in  leng-th  and  52 
fieet  in  breadth,  took  fire  in  the  cellar,  on  the  2nd  October,'  1848j  and 
WES  completely  bimied  down.  After  the  tire  it  wa^  aacertained  that,  of 
tliirteen  cast-iron  pillar>i  used  to  support  the  galleries,  only  two  re- 
mained perfect ;  the  greater  part  of  the  others  were  broken  into  small 
pJeo6%  tlie  metal  api>caring'  to  have  lost  all  power  of  cohesion^  and 
some  parts  were  melted,  oi  whieli  fipecituens  are  now  shown*  It  should 
be  observed  that  these  pillars  were  of  ample  strength  to  support  the 
gfalleries  when  filled  by  the  congregation,  but  when  the  fire  reached 
them  they  oTumbled  under  the  weight  of  the  timber  only,  lightened  as 
it  must  have  been  by  the  progress  of  the  fire,* 

But  when  we  are  considering  the  safety  of  Manchester  ware- 
houses, we  are  also  considering"  the  lives  of  the  young  men  who 
arc  emplo3^ed  in  them,  and  are  in  most  rases  located  in  the 
tipper  stories.  In  several  of  the  wholesale  warehouses  in  the 
City,  as  Mr,  Braidwood  informs  us, 

*  the  cast-iron  pillars  are  much  le.«s  in  proportion  to  the  weight  to  be 
carried  than  those  referred  to,  and  won  Id  be  completely  in  the  draught 
of  a  iirc.  If  a  fire  should  unfortunately  take  place  under  such  circum- 
Ftane^*  the  loss  of  human  life  might  be  very  great,  as  the  chance  of 
fifty^,  eighty,  or  one  hundred  people  escaping,  in  the  confusion  of  a 
midden  night  alarm,  hy  one  or  two  ladders  to  the  roof,  could  scarcely 
be  calculated  on,  and  the  time  such  escape  must  necessarily  occupy, 
independent  of  all  chance  of  accidents j  would  be  considemble,' 

The  application  of  water  would  only  aggravate  the  difficulty, 
for,  if  it  touched   the  red-hot  iron^  in  all  probability  it  would 

cause 
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cause  it  \o  fracture  and  render  it  useless  as  a  support.  Tt  is 
well  known  that  furnace-bars  are  very  speedily  destroyed  by  a 
leakage  of  the  boiler,  the  effect  of  the  steam  on  the  under  side 
of  the  bars  being  to  curve  and  twist  them.  To  ensure  a  perfectly 
fire-proof  building  we  must  resort  to  one  of  two  courses — either 
we  must  divide  large  warehouses  into  compartments  by  solid 
brick  divisions,  and  thus  confine  any  fire  that  should  happen  to 
break  out  within  manageable  limits,  just  as  we  save  an  iron  ship 
from  foundering,  on  account  of  a  circumscribed  fracture,  by 
having  her  built  in  compartments  ;  or  we  must  resort  to  the  old 
Roman  plan  of  building— that  is,  support  the  floors  upon  brick 
piers  axid  groined  arches  well  laid  in  cement,  for  mortar  will 
pulverise  under  a  great  heat.  The  former  plan  has  the  great 
advantage  that  it  ensures  the  safety  of  the  principal  contents, 
as  well  as  of  the  building  itself.  The  new  Record-Office  in 
Fetter-lane  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  kind,,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  absolutely  fire-proof  structure  in  England,  being  con- 
structed of  iron  and  stone,  and  having  no  room  larger  than  17 
feet  by  25,  and  17  feet  high,  with  a  cubical  contents  of  only  8000 
feet.  None  of  the  rooms  open  into  each  other,  but  into  a  vaulted 
passs^e  by  means  of  iron  doors  ;  and  if  the  documents  were  to 
take  fire  in  any  one  of  them,  they  would  bum  out  as  innocuously 
to  the  rest  of  the  building  as  coals  in  a  grate. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  disparage  altogether  the  use 
of  iron  and  stone  in  the  erection  of  warehouses,  even  where  they 
are  built  on  the  ordinary  plan  ;  for  the  outside  structure  they 
are  invaluable,  and  render  it  safe  from  most  extraneous  danger. 
No  better  proof  of  this  could  be  given  than  the  experience  of 
Liverpool,  whose  fires  during  the  last  half-century  have  been  on 
the  most  gigantic  scale.  The  larger  bonded  and  other  warehouses 
were  generally  built  with  continuous  roofs,  and  with  wooden 
doors  and  pent-houses  to  the  different  stories,  which  always 
kindled  when  there  was  a  fire  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow 
streets  in  which  they  were  ordinarily  placed.  To  such  a  lament- 
able extent  had  conflagrations  increased  about  the  year  1841, 
that  the  rate  of  insurance,  which  had  been  eight  shillings  per 
cent.,  ran  up  to  thirty-six  shillings.  This  was  about  the  time 
of  the  Form  by-street  fire,  when  379,000/.  worth  of  property  was 
destroyed,  and  the  total  losses  from  the  beginning  of  the  century 
had  not  been  less  than  three  millions  and  a  quarter  sterling. 
The  magnitude  of  the  evil  called  for  a  corresponding  remedy. 
A  Bill  was  obtained  in  1843  for  the  amendment  of  the  Building 
Act;  party- walls  were  run  up  five  feet  high  between  each  ware- 
house, doors  and  pent-houses  were  constructed  of  iron,  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  buildings  themselves  were  limited,  &c. ; 
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and  the  effect  of  these  improvemeDts  was  so  to  diminish  the  risk 
that  iDsuraaces  fell  to  ttielr  normal  rate.  It  cannot  be  said, 
boweTer,  that  Liverpool  has  yet  purg^ed  herself  af  the  calamity 
of  fire* 

In  ordinary  dwelling's  and  in  public  offices  the  use  of  iron  and 
stone^  a^ain,  cannot  be  too  much  commended  ;  in  such  buildings 
tbe  rooms  are  comparatively  sniail,  and  their  conlenta  are  not 
sufficiently  inflammable  either  in  quantity  or  quality  to  Injure 
these  materials.  A  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  tires 
in  the  Metropolis  may  be  expected,  from  the  almost  universal  use 
of  iron  and  stone  in  new  structures  of  this  kind.  The  houses 
in  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  built  upon  the  'flat*  system,  are^ 
we  sbonld  say,  entirely  fireprf>of,  aj  the  floors  are  either  vaulted 
or  filled  in  with  concrete,  which  will  not  allow  the  passage  of 
fire.  Nearly  all  Paris  is  built  in  this  manner,  and  hence  its 
freedom  from  larg-e  confla^ations.*  Were  it  not  for  this^  no  tity 
would  be  more  likely  to  suffer,  as  the  houses  are  very  high,  and 
the  supply  of  water  extremely  bad.  To  Londoners  it  seems 
little  better  than  a  farce  to  watch  the  Mapenrs-pom piers  hurrying- 
to  a  fire  with  an  engine  not  much  big^jer  than  a  garden  squirt, 
fallowed  by  a  water- barrel — resources  which  are  found  sufficient 
to  cope  \vilh  the  enemy,  confined  as  it  is  within  such  narrow 
limits. 

Without  goino:  to  t!ie  expense  of  stone  and  iron,  we  might, 
by  takings  a  hint  from  the  Parisians^  make  the  rtjoms  of  our 
private  houses  fireproof,  by  abandonin;^  the  absurtl  custom  of 
separating^  rooms  by  hollow  wm)den  floors  and  hollow  wooden 
partitions  thinly  coated  with  plaster- — ^a  method  which  has  the 
effect  of  circulatiujjj  tlie  fire  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
lioose  in  the  quickest  possible  space  of  time*  If  a  fire  Lrraks 
out  in  a  room,  the  ceiling  wiU,  it  is  true,  stop  the  flames  for  a 
considerable  time  *  but  the  hollow  partitions  full  of  air  act  as 
eatiductorSf  and  tlie  firemen  have  often  found  that  the  flames  have 
spread  from  a  lower  to  an  upper  apartment  by  this  secret  chan- 
nel, without  injuring  the  intermediate  roomsj  and  without  even 
its  proi^rt'jis  being  suspected.  As  we  understand  that  the  Budd- 
ing Acl  is  to  be  amended  this  session,  we  trust  Sir  William 
Moles  worth  will  extend  the  clause  relating^  to  party  walls  to 
roQins  as  well  as  to  houses*  The  expense  need  be  but  trifling, 
as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  little  work  of  Mr.  Hoskin^,  who 
was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  instruct  the  English  public  in  the 
admitable  methods  of  tbe  Parisian  builders.     Instead  of  usin^ 

*  ta  NottiiighjuDt  where  tlie^  hare  gypsum  m  tbe  m^igliboarliood  as  ihsj  have 
la  PiHi^  tbe  J  form  Uieir  floors  and  parti  tiool  la  ttif^  fiam^  goIM  maxmerf  tmil  tlie 
r  if  that  a  building  ib  rarely  bnmed  dowu  m  tliM  toim. 
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flimsy  latbs  fr>r  tlreir  partitions,  thej  employ  stout  oaken  pieces 
of  wrtod^  as  thick  as  garden  palings ;  these  they  nail  firmly  on 
each  side  of  the  framing  of  the  partition^  fill  the  space  between 
with  rubble  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and  thickly  coat  the  whole  of 
the  wall  with  the  latter.  The  iloors  are  manag-ed  in  the  same 
manner,  as  well  as  the  under  side  of  the  stairs,  which  are  thus 
rendered  almost  as  fire -proof  as  a  stone  fli^rht  Very  many  lives 
would  be  saved  in  Cireat  Britain  if  this  simple  e^tpedient  were 
adapted  by  our  builders,  instead  of  making  the  stairs  of  ill-fitted 
wood,  full  of  air-crevices,  and  covering  their  mider  side  with  a 
thin  film  of  plaster  ;  for  fire  always  makes  for  the  stairs,  whicb 
the  funnel  of  tlie  house ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
ieringthem  as  secure  as  possible,  in  order  to  provide  aline  of 
'  retreat  for  the  inmates. 

We   have  said   that  London   is  growini^  upwards  to  the  sky — 
no  house  in  any  valuable  portion  of  the  Metropolis  being  now 
rebuilt  without  Uie  addition  of  at  least  one  story.     Eighty  and 
ninety  feet  is  getting  a  common  height  for  our  great  offices  and 
warehouses,  wfiich  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  a  certain  portion 
of  tlie  Metropolis,  and  that  a  constantly  increasing  one,  is  out- 
growing the  power  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  as  no  engine  built  upon 
the  present  plan  can  throw  water  for  many  minutes  to  such  an 
elevation,     Mr,  Br  aid  wood  foresees  that  be  must  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  common  drudge  steam.      In  America  they  have  already 
introiluced  this  new  agent  with  some  success,  and  in  London  we 
I  have  proved  its  power  in  the  floating-engine^   Steam  fire-engines, 
it  if  evidentj  will  soon  be  brought  into  use,  unless  we  do  away  w^jth 
the  necessity  for  engines  at  all  by  fixing  the  hose  directly  on 
the  mains,  as  is  done  at  Hamburg,     But  to  effect  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  relay  the  wiiole  Metropolis  with  much  larger  pipes, 
to  increase  their  number,  and  ai  the  same  time  adopt  tlie   con- 
stant-service   system.       At  present,   even    if  we   had   the   water 
always  on,  the  mains  arc  often  so  small  as   to  preclude  the  use 
I'Of  more   than  two  or  three  hose — for,  if  the  collective  diameters 
Lof  the  areas  of  the  latter  exceed  that  of  the  pipe   which    feeds 
f  them,  the  pressure  will  cease,  and  no  water  will  be  propelled  to 
any  lieight  through  the  jet*     It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
if  the  streets  of  London  were  all  supplied  w  ith  capacious  mains, 
and  the  different  companies  plugged  them  profusely  (a  thing  they 
Lmre  very  chary  of  doing,  for  fear  of  their  being  injured  by  the 
f^ear  and  tear  of  the  fire-engines),   London  would   be   rendered 
\  far  more  secure  than  it  is  at  present^  as  scarcely  any  fire  could 
withstand   the  full   force   of  constant  streams  of  thousands   of 
gallons  tjf  Waaler  per  minute.     At  present  the  greater  portion  of 
the  water  is  wasted  ;  at  the  des traction  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia* 
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ment,  a  bofly  of  this  element  equal  to  an  acre  in  area,  and  twelve 
feet  deep*  flowed  from  the  mains,  a  tenth  part  of  which  couUl  not 
have  been  used  by  the  twenty-three  jets  that  were  playing  simul- 
taneously. 

It  will  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
method  of  extin";ruishing^  flame  by  means  of  the  g^aseous  mijEture 
contained  in  Phillips's  fire-aunihilatoTs,  According  to  a  writer  In 
the  '  Household  Words,*  the  ordinary  sized  annihilator  is  less 
than  thai  of  a  small  upright  iron  coafscuttlej  and  its  weight  not 
greater  than  can  be  easily  carried  by  man  or  woman  to  any  part 
of  the  house.  It  is  charged  with  a  compound  of  charcoal,  nitre, 
and  irypsum,  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  large  brick  •  the  igniter 
is  a  glass  tube  inserted  into  the  top  of  this  brick :  enclosing  two 
phials — one  filled  with  the  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and 
sugar,  the  other  containing  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  A 
slight  blow  upon  a  knob  drives  down  a  pin  which  breaks  the 
phials,  and  the  different  mixtures  coming  in  contact  Ignite  the 
mass,  the  gas  arising  from  which ^  acting  upon  a  watcr-ch amber 
contained  in  the  machine,  produces  a  steam,  and  the  whole  escajics 
Ibrth  in  a  dense,  expanding  cloud* 

Mr,  Phillips  made  some  public  experiments  with  his  fire- 
annihilator  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  which  its  power  to  put  out 
the  fiercest  flame  was  fully  proved.  The  timber  framework  of  a 
three^storted  house  smeared  with  pitch  and  tar,  upon  being  fired^ 
was  instantly  extinguislted ;  quantities  of  pitchj  tar^  and  oil  of 
tnrpenline,  which  only  bum  the  stronger  for  the  presence  of 
water,  w^ere  dealt  with  still  more  expeditiously.  The  valuable 
quality  of  rendering  an  atmosphere  of  dense  smoke,  in  which 
no  living  thing  could  exist,  perfectly  respirable,  was  also  shown 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Since  that  time  the  machine  has 
been  biought  into  action  at  Leeds,  where  it  put  out  a  fire  in  an 
attic ;  and  in  a  very  serious  conflagration,  which  took  place  in  the 
spirit-room,  and  afterwards  extended  to  the  main  hatchway  of 
the  mail  steamer,  the  City  of  Manchester,  in  the  autumn  of  1 852, 
it  was  applied  widi  the  most  perfect  success.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  ihat  in  all  confined  places  the  control  of  the  annihilator 
o¥er  flame  is  omnipotent^ — acting  much  more  speedily  than  water, 
un<l,  unlike  that  clement,  doing  no  damage.  When  the  flames 
are  unconfmed,  the  annlhilatcjr  will  prove  of  little  use,  be- 
cause, the  gaseous  cloud  that  issues  fmm  it  not  being  heavier 
than  the  air,  it  cannot  be  projected  to  any  distance.  As  an 
ausiliary  to  the  engine,  it  w^ill  be  invaluable  in  many  cases, 
as  it  will  enable  the  fireman  to  go  into  places  where  at  present 
he  dmres  not  enler^  unless  protected  by  the  unwieldy  smoke- 
jacket,  the  sup|dy  of  air  to  which  might  at  any  time  be  cut  off 
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by  rubbish  falling  upon  the  hose  through  which  it  is  pumped  to 
him  by  the  engine. 

Although  it  is  foreign  to  our  design  to  speak  at  length  of 
agricultural  fires,  and  incendiarism  among  farming  stock,  the 
subject  is  too  important  to  be  entirely  omitted.  One  of  the 
largest  London  insurance -offices,  interested  in  farming  stock, 
posts  up  bills  about  premises  they  have  insured,  which,  after 
stating  that  no  lucifers  are  to  be  used,  or  pipes  are  to  be 
smoked,  goes  on  to  say,  •*  This  farm  is  insured;  tlie  fire  office 
will  be  the  only  sufferer  in  the  event  of  a  fire  J  The  inference  is, 
that  the  labourer  will  feel  more  inclined  to  pay  respect  to  the 

?roperty  of  an  insurance  company  than  to  that  of  the  farmer, 
et  it  is  .far  from  being  the  case  that  the  crime  is  always 
prompted  by  personal  ill-will.  One  of  the  largest  agricultural 
incendiaries  upon  record  was  a  city  weaver,  who  acted  from  a 
general  spirit  of  discontent,  without  any  hatred  or  knowledge  of 
the  owners.  In  other  instances  the  sole  motive  is  the  *  jollifica- 
tion '  which  generally  follows  a  fire  upon  a  farm :  this  fact  came 
to  light  at  a  trial  in  Cambridge  eight  or  nine  years  since,  when 
a  man  who  was  sentenced  to  death  for  setting  fire  to  a  home- 
stead confessed  to  having  caused  twelve  difierent  fires,  his  only 
object  being  the  desire  to  obtain  the  few  shillings,  and  the 
refreshment  of  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  which  are  given  to  labourers 
on  these  occasions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmer  determines 
to  give  no  recompense,  the  hangers-on  have  been  known  to  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  watch  his  property  bum  with . 
the  utmost  indifference,  if  not  with  glee. 

The  causes  of  fire  which  the  farmer  has  mainly  to  guard  against 
may  be  at  once  seen  by  the  following  table,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  manager  of  the  County  Fire  Office  : — 

Losses  on  Farming  Stock  between  January  the  Ist  and  NovenAcr 
the  30th,  1863. 


Nomber 
of  Fires. 


49 

17 

22 

2 

38 


128 


Canse. 


Incendiary     

Lightning      

Children  and  others  playing  with  lucifers 

Steam  thrashing-machines      

General 


Amount. 


£. 
5214 

181 
1211 

430 


8,   d, 

6  11 

5  10 

18  10 

0     0 


1781  19     9 


8819  11     4 


These   losses  are  upon  a  total   insurance   of  eight  millions. 
Incendiarism  and  children  playing  with  lucifers  are   the  two 
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grsind  elements  of  destruction;  and  the  former,  we  are  given  to 
understand^  is  below  the  g-eneral  average.  Kind  treatment  and 
better  eduoition  are  the  oniy  shields  that  can  protect  the  farmer 
against  incendiarism.  The  nuisance  arising:  from  children  play- 
ing- with  lucifers  may  be  abated  by  the  absolute  denial  of 
Biatrhes  to  joun^  boys  about  a  farm,  who,  to  rook  their  dinners^ 
geiieniUy  cause  confl aginations  near  the  ricks  in  the  %v Inter,  and 
aman^  the  standing  corn  whilit  *  keeping  birds '  in  the  summer. 
The  foUowing  excellent  suggestions  are  by  Mr»  Beaumont,  the 
iecrelary  of  the  County  Fire  OfSce. 

'  Precautions  to  he  taken  against  a  F'ire. 

Forbid  your  men  to  use  lucifer  matelies,  t^nioke  or  light  pipes  or 
cigarsj  ilestroy  wasjis*  nestSj  or  fire  off  g'unEt,  iu  or  near  the  rick-yard, 
or  lo  throw  hot  cinders  into  or  against  any  wooden  out-biuldijig  on  the 
&nru  on  \WL\n  of  imtarit  dimiissah 

Place  your  rtcks  in  a  single  line,  and  as  far  distant  from  eaeh  other 
a»  you  conveniently  can. 

Place  hay-ricks  and  corn -stacks  a/^ema^f/'^ ;  thd  hay-rick  will  check 
the  progress  of  the  6re, 

Keep  the  rickyardj  and  especially  the  i^paces  between  I  he  stacks  and 
riekf<t  clear  of  all  loose  straw  ;  and  in  all  respects  in  a  neat  and  clean 
state.  The  loo«e  straw  h  more  frequently  the  means  of  firing,  than  the 
stack  li^e\L 

Have  a  pond  close  to  the  rickyard,  although  there  may  he  but  a  had 
supply  of  u  ater. 

When  a  steam  thrashing-machine  is  lo  be  used,  place  it  on  the  he 
jide  of  the  slack  or  barn^  sc)  that  the  wind  m«iy  hlovv  tlie  sparks  atta^ 
Jrotn  the  stacks.  Let  the  engine  be  placed  as  far  Irom  the  machine  as 
Ibe  lengtli  of  the  strap  will  allow.  Have  the  loose  straw  continually 
el^ar^d  avray  from  ll»e  engine  ;  sec  that  two  or  tJiree  pails  of  water  are 
kepi  oammntJy  close  to  the  ash-pan,  and  that  the  pan  itself  is  kept  con- 
ataolly  full  of  water. 

How  to  aei  when  a  Fire  has  hrokm  out  in  a  Miekyard, 

Do  not  wait  for  the  engines,  nor  for  the  assistance  of  the  labourers 
ftorn  a  tJi^'tance.  Depend  entirely  upon  the  immediate  and  energetic 
^ertions  of  yourself  and  your  own  men. 

Do  Dot  allow  the  rick  or  stack  on  fire  to  be  disturbed— let  it 
burn  itself  out^ — but  let  every  exertion  be  made  to  pre^  it  compactly 
together,  and,  as  far  as  13  practicable,  prevent  any  lighted  particles 
flying  about. 

Gel  lonrether  all  your  blankets,  carpets,  sacks,  ru^^,  and  other 
•imilar  articles,  soak  them  thoroughly  in  water,  and  place  them  over  and 
against  th*»  adjoining-  ricks  and  stacks,  towards  which  the  wind  blows. 

Having*  thus  covered  the  sides!  of  the  ricbi  adjoining  that  on  fire* 
devote  lUl  your  attention  to  the  latter.     Press  it  together  by  ever)- 
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available  means.  If  water  is  at  hand,  throw  upon  it  as  much  as 
possible. 

If  engines  arrive,  let  the  water  be  thrown  upon  the  blankets,  &c^ 
covering  the  adjoining  stacks,  and  then  upon  the  stack  on  fire. 

Among  the  numerous  hands  who  flock  to  assiBtupon  these  occasions, 
many  do  mischief  by  their  want  of  knowledge,  and  especially  by 
opening  the  fired  stack  and  scattering  the  embers.  In  order  to 
obviate  this  evil,  place  your  best  man  in  command  over  the  stack  on  fire, 
desire  him  to  make  it  his  sole  duty  to  prevent  it  being  disturbed,  and 
to  keep  it  pressed  and  watered. 

Place  other  men,  in  whose  steadiness  you  have  confidence,  to  watch 
the  adjoining  ricks,  to  keep  the  coverings  over  them,  and  to  extinguish 
any  embers  flying  from  the  stack  on  fire.  In  order  to  eflect  this  it  is 
most  desirable  that  there  should  be  ladders  at  hand  to  enable  one  or 
two  of  the  labourers  to  mount  upon  each  stack. 

If  the  ricks  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  fire  extending  to  a  second,  it  is  of  course  desirable  to  save  as 
much  of  the  one  on  fire  as  may  be  possible.  That  however  is  not  unfre- 
quently  accomplished  by  keeping  the  rick  compactly  together  rather 
^an  by  opening  it.  . 

Send  for  all  the  neighbours'  blankets  and  tarpaulins :  these 
are  invaluable,  they  are  near  at  hand,  and  can  be  immediately 
applied.' 

The  companies  are  always  very  willing  to  pay  for  any  damage 
done  in  attempting  to  save  their  property. 

The  business  of  the  Fire  Brigade  is  to  protect  property  and 
not  life  from  fire,  though  the  men  of  course  use  every  exertion  to 
save  the  inmates,  and  are  always  provided  with  ^a  jumping- 
sheet '  to  catch  those  who  precipitate  themselves  from  the  roofs 
and  windows  of  houses.  As  the  danger  to  life  generally  arises 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  a  fire,  when  the  freshly  aroused  inha- 
bitants fly  distracted  into  very  dangerous  places,  and  often 
destroy  themselves  by  needless  haste,  it  is  highly  necessary  to 
have  help  at  hand  before  the  engines  can  possibly  arrive.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  ladders  placed  against  all  parish  churches,  but 
they  are  always  locked  up,  often  rotten,  and  never  in  charge  of 
trained  individuals :  accordingly  they  may  be  classed  for  ineffi- 
ciency with  the  parish  engines.  A  proof  of  this  was  given  at 
the  calamitous  fire  which  occurred  in  Dover  Street,  at  Raggett's 
Hotel,  on  which  occasion  Mrs.  Round  and  several  other  persons 
were  lost  through  the  conduct  of  the  keeper  of  one  of  the  fire- 
escapes  of  the  parish  of  St.  James  being  absent  when  called,  and 
drunk  when,  upon  his  arrival,  he  attempted  to  put  his  machine  in 
action :  the  keeper  of  a  second  escape  belonging  to  this  parish, 
and  stationed  in  Golden  Square,  refused  to  go  to  a  fire  in  Soho, 
which  occurred  in  1852,  because  it  was  out  of  his  district ;  the 
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lenee  was  that  seven  persons  tiirew  themselves  from  the 
N,  and  were  all  more  or  less  tlangertjusly  injured. 
In  1833  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Piotection  of  Life  from  Firej 
wliicli  had  been  imperfectly  organised  a  year  or  two  before,  was 
folly  established,  and  has  continued  to  increase  the  sphere  of  its 
influence  year  by  yean  The  committee  of  management,  appre- 
ciating the  value  of  celerity  in  attending  fires,  have  marked  the 
Metropolis  out  into  fifty- five  squares  of  half  a  mile  each  :  in  forty- 
two  of  these  they  have  establislicd  a  station,*  in  its  most  central 
part,  sit  which  a  fire-escape  and  trainefi  conductor  are  to  be 
ibund  from  9  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas*  and 
from  8  P.M.  to  7  am,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day.  When 
the  remaining  thirteen  squares  are  furnishetl  there  will  be 
means  of  rescue  from  fire  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  every 
house  in  London  :  thus  the  nightly  watch  for  this  purpose  is 
better  organized  with  respect  to  numljcr  of  stations  than  oven 
the  File  Brigade,  and  like  this  force  it  is  under  the  general 
management  of  a  single  director.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
sight  of  these  strange-looking  machines  as  they  come  tower- 
ing along  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  towards  their  appointed 
stations,  but  few  perhaps  have  seen  them  in  action  or  have 
flxatnined  the  manner  in  w!iich  tliey  are  constructed.  There  are 
iereral  methods  of  building  them,  but  the  one  chiefly  used  is 
Wivcli's^  a  very  simple  machine  and  speedily  put  in  action,  a 
desCTiptidb  of  which  we  take  from  the  Society's  Kcport  t — 

*  The  fcktioiring  are  the  fitatiotu  of  the  fire-^cap^ : — 

Waicm  IHstrkt. — ].  Edgifware-roail,  near  Caaibridg^^-terrftce ;  '2.  Buker-street, 
comer  of  Eixig 'Cireet  |  3.  Givnt  PortlsDd-Ertr^etf  by  the  chapel;  4,  N«w  Eoaid, 
eomer  of  Altmnj*£ir^t ;  5.  ^aw  Homlt  Eiiston^squafe,  in  froat  of  St.  Pancras 
Cliuxch ;  ^.  CamcleD  Town,  iu  front  of  '  The  Soathttmpton  Armfl  ;*  7.  Battle- 
|iK«,  KingVcrotis;  S,  Gni!dford-«tre€t«  Fouitdling^hospiial ;  9.  BcdfortL-roWf 
itS  eml;  10.  Hart-ftFe^t^  Bloomsbury,  hj  St.  George's  Crturcli ;  11.  Tottenham' 
■iHllL  by  the  chapel ;  12,  Ojtforil-sUc<?t,  eonier  of  Dean-«tre*?tp  Soho ;  13, 
-jqlwitre^t,  corner  of  Man  lebone4ane ;  14,  Oxford-strwt  west,  corner  of 
k  0^Mm*M»^f,ni-ice;  15,  South  Audley-street,  by  the  chapel ;  16.  Brompton,  near 
Ktii-  greeny  17,  Eaton-equare,  by  St.  Peter's  Cnurcli  i  18,  Westminster, 

No.  :    '  ^iiuctuarj' ;  19,  Wefitminster,  No,  2,  HorBeferr^  -road ;  20,  West  Strand, 

TTsifiilg*ir-«|ii4re,  by  Si.  Martinis  Chnreli ;  2L  Strand,  by  St.  Clemenfs  Churcli, 

EoMtem  l*%itrict,—22.  Neur  Bridgi?-»tre*t,  by  the  Obelisk;  23.  Uotbom-hUI, 
oomer  of  Hattao-eird^ti ;  24.  Aidcn:gtit43-§tnet,  oppovitsc  CulhttBtan-street ;  25. 
CIcrkenweLl,  St.  Jobn-Strt't't,  opposite  Co rpomt ion-row  ;  S^.  bltngtOD,  No.  1» 
«m  Che  Green;  37,  lalington,  No.  2,  Complon-tcmicc,  Htfhbiiry  ctMJi;  38.  Old- 
CDMt,  St,  hnke%  cofB«r  of  Btth-DCrtp^t ;  2%  Shc^rediteh,  in  front  of  the  church  i 
W,  Blifaopigpte-^trGetr  n^r  Widegate^treet ;  31-  Wliit«ch^|Ml,  Iilgh>«tr(^t,  m 
fioni  of  the  church ;  32,  Aldgiit4?,  comer  of  Leadenhal  I -street  and  Feiichurch- 
«ttif<ft;  33,  The  Hoyal  Exchange,  by  the  Wellington  Statue;  34,  Cheap«Jde^  by 
tile  W««i&m  ObtfLlfik;  35.  Soulhwflrk,  in  front  of  St,  Georg«^*9  Church;  36,  New- 
logtOfi,  Olielisk,  facing  *  The  Elephiuit  »nd  Costle;'  37,  Kexiuingtou-crosft;  aS. 
Lamtwtk,  by  the  F*;male  Orphan  Afiylum ;  3y.  Black  friars* -road»  comer  of  Great 
Chariot  ee-rtreet ;  40.  Fiosbur) -clrcns,  comer  of  West-street ;  41.  St.  Marj'^at-HilU 
coTMrr  of  Kood^lane  ;  4:2.  Couduit-atrecf,  C4>nier  of  Great  Qtiorgc^^treet. 

'The 
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'  The  main  ladder  reaches  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet,  and  can 
instantly  be  applied  to  most  second-floor  windows  by  means  of  the 
carriage  lever.  The  upper  ladder  folds  over  the  main  ladder,  and  is 
raised  easily  in  the  position  represented,  by  a  rope  attached  to  its  lever 
irons  on  either  side  of  the  main  ladder ;  or,  as  recently  adopted  in  one 
or  two  of  the  Escapes,  by  an  arrangement  of  pulleys  in  lieu  of  the 
lever  irons.  The  short  ladder,  for  first  floors,  fits  in  under  the  carriage, 
and  is  often  of  the  greatest  service.  Under  the  whole  length  of  the 
main  ladder  is  a  canvas  trough  or  bagging,  made  of  stout  sailcloth, 
protected  by  an  outer  trough  of  copper  wire  net,  leaving  suflficient 
room  between  for  the  yielding  of  the  canvas  in  a  person's  descent. 
The  addition  of  the  copger  wire  is  a  great  improvement,  as,  although 
not  affording  an  entire  protection  against  the  canvas  burning,  it  in 
most  cases  avails,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  any  one  falling 
through.  The  soaking  of  the  canvas  in  alum  and  other  solutions  is 
also  attended  to ;  but  this,  while  preventing  its  flaming,  cannot  avoid 
the  risk  of  accident  from  tlie  fire  charring  the  canvas.' 

When  we  remember  that  the  fire-escapes  often  have  to  be 
raised  above  windows  from  which  the  flames  are  pouring  forth, 
it  will  be  seen  how  valuable  is  tliis  double  protection  against  the 
'destruction  of  the  canvas.  The  necessity  for  it  was  shown  at  a 
fire  in  Crawford  Street,  Marylebone,  where  an  explosion  took  place 
which  fired  the  canvas  and  let  the  conductor  fall  througli,  just  as 
he  was  rescuing  an  inmate, — an  accident  by  which  he  was  dread- 
fully injured.  When  people  look  up  at  these  fire-escapes  they 
generally  shudder  at  the  idea  of  having  to  enter  the  bag,  slispended 
at  a  height  of  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  but  in  the  hour  of 
danger  the  terrified  inmates  never  exhibit  the  slightest  reluct- 
ance. Once  in,  they  slide  down  the  bulging  canvas  in  the 
gentlest  manner,  without  any  of  the  rapidity  that  would  be 
imagined  from  the  almost  perpendicular  position  in  which  it 
hangs. 

The  fire-escape  which  is  stationed  near  the  New  Road  is 
constructed  so  that  it  can  be  taken  off  its  wheels,  in  order  to  allow 
it  to  enter  the  long  gardens  which  here  extend  before  so  many 
of  the  houses.  The  height  attainable  by  these  escapes  varies 
from  43i  feet  to  45  feet.  A  supplemented  short  ladder  is  now 
carried  by  most  of  them,  which  can  be  quickly  fitted  on  an  emer- 
gency into  the  upper  ladder,  and  increases  the  height  to  50  feet. 

The  intrepidity  of  the  conductors  of  these  machines  is  quite 
astonishing.  Familiarity  with  danger  begets  a  coolness  which 
enables  them  to  place  themselves  in  positions  which  would  prove 
destructive  to  unpractised  persons.  As  in  most  cases  they  are 
the  prominent  actors  in  a  drama  witnessed  by  a  whole  street  full 
of  excited  spectators,  they  are  perhaps  tempted  by  the  cheers 
to  risk  themselves  in  a  manner  they  would  little  dream  of  doing 

under 


onHer  other  cl ream s tan ces.  In  addition  to  such  a  stimulus  thej 
are  re\vardt*d  with  a  silver  medal,  and  with  sums  of  money,  for  any 
extraordinary  act  of  gallantry.  Every  instan<  e  of  a  daring  rescue 
is  «?ntercd  in  the  Society's  bo<jks,  from  which  we  have  extracted 
a  ft*w  examples,  to  show  what  enterprisitij^  fellows  they  are.  At 
a  fire  which  broke  out  in  Nt*vember,  1S44,  in  a  house  in  Hatton- 
gardoii.  Conductor  Sunshine  on  his  arrival  found  the  following 
state  of  things.  On  the  second  floor  a  man  was  sitting  on  the 
sill  of  one  of  the  wiudovvs  (there  were  four  windows  abreast), 
and  on  the  third  floor  a  man  was  hanging  by  his  hands  to  the 
wimhnv-sill  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  hduse- front.  After 
havings  rescued  the  man  on  the  second  floor,  tve  did  not  dare  to 
miie  liis  thirtl- floor  ladder,  for  fear  of  hitting  the  hanging  man's 
hands,  and  causing  him  to  fall ;  accordingly,  lie  stt>od  upun  the 
top  rung  of  the  second- floor  ladder,  and  by  so  doing  could 
just  touch  with  his  upstrained  arms  the  poor  fellow's  depending 
Icct,  In  this  position  J  Laving  himself  but  a  precarious  hold  of 
the  window-frame  beneath,  his  on!y  footing  being  the  topmost 
rung,  he  called  to  the  man  to  drop  when  he  told  him,  and 
discovered  from  his  silence  that  lie  was  deaf  and  dumb.  Upon 
being  tapped  upon  the  foot,  huwever,  he  let  go,  and  the  con- 
dlirtiir  managed,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  to  slip  bim  dr*wn 
between  himself  and  the  wall  on  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and 
brought  him  safely  to  the  groimd.  In  the  next  case,  Conductor 
Chapman  was  the  hern  of  the  scene,  although  the  indomitable 
Sunshine  was  present.  Having  crossed  the  rnofs  of  two  adjoining 
out-bnildins^s.  Chapman  managed  totplace  his  ladder  against  the 
second  baik  floor  of  the  house  on  fire.  Having  rescued  a  lady, 
he  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  over  the  roofs,  as  the  fire 
w^as  coming  through  the  tiling.  He  could  only  cross  by  making 
a  bridge  of  the  short  ladder;  and  scarcely  had  they  cleared  the 
premises  when  it  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  cras!i. 

On  another  iiccasion  this  intrepid  man  having  made  an  entrance 
into  tiie  second-floor  window  of  a  house  in  Tottenham-court- 
Toad,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  iwice^  by  reastm  of  his  lamp 
ffoiog  out  in  the  dense  smoke.  On  the  third  trial  it  remained 
in,  antl  enabled  him  to  search  the  place,  '  I  called  out  loud/  he 
says  in  his  reportj  *and  was  answered  by  a  kind  of  sliflei  cry,  I 
rushed  across  t!ie  landing  to  the  back  room,  and  encountered  a 
man,  who  groaned  out,  "  O  save  my  wife ! "  I  groped  aboutj 
and  laid  hold  of  a  female,  who  fell  with  me,  clasping  two  children 
in  her  arms,  I  took  them  up,  and  brought  tliein  to  t!ie  escape, 
^Iding  the  man  to  follow  me,  and  placed  them  all  safely  in  the 
oinvnsj  from  whenre  they  reached  the  ground  witl:out  any  injury  ; 
and,  finally,  I  came  down  myself,  quite  exhaustetl/   *  We  thought,' 
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said  a  bystander,  *  when  he  jumped  into  the  second-floor  window, 
that  we  should  not  see  him  again  alive ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  he  was  cheered  when  he  appeared  with  the  woman  and  her 
two  children.' 

We  shall  content  ourselves  by  quoting  one  more  exploit  from 
th^  Reports  of  the  Society,  the  hero  of  which  was  Conductor 
Wood,  who  received  a  testimonial  on  vellum  for  the  following 
service  at  a  fire  in  Colchester  Street,  Whitechapel,  on  the  29th 
of  April,  1854 : — 

*  On  his  arrival  the  fire  was  raging  throughout  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  smoke  issuing  Hrom  every  window ;  upon  entering  the  first-floor 
room,  part  of  which  was  on  fire,  he  discovered  five  persons  almost  in- 
sensible from  the  excessive  heat :  he  immediately  descended  the  ladder 
with  a  woman  an  his  shoulders,  and  holding  a  childly  its  night-clothes 
in  his  mouth;  again  ascended,  re-entered  the  room,  and  having  enabled 
the  father  to  escape,  had  scarcely  descended,  with  a  child  under  each 
arm,  when  the  whole  building  became  enveloped  in  flames,  rendering 
it  impo<isible  to  attempt  a  rescue  of  the  remainder  of  the  unfortunate 
inmates.' 

The  rewards  of  the  Society  are  not  always  won  by  their  own 
men.  William  Trafford,  police  constable  344,  for  instance,  had 
one  of  the  Society's  medals  presented  to  him,  for  *  allowing  two 
persons  to  drop  upon  him  from  the  top  windows  of  a  house  in 
•College  Street,  Camden-town,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to 
escape  without  material  injury.'  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
damage  done  to  poor  Trafford  by  this  act  of  self-devotion. 

The  real  working  value  of  the  fire-escapes  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that,  during  the  twenty  years  they  have  been  on 
duty,  they  have  attended  no  less  than  2041  fires,  and  rescued 
214  human  beings  from  destruction.  To  make  this  excellent 
^scheme  complete,  only  thirteen  stations  have  now  to  be  esta- 
blished, at  a  first  cost  of  about  eighty  pounds  each  ;  the  charitable 
could  not  give  their  money  in  a  more  worthy  cause  than  in 
furnishing  these  districts,  in  which  many  thousands  of  inha- 
bitants are  still  exposed  to  the  most  horrible  of  all  deaths.  To 
show  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  has  progressed  with 
the  number  of  their  escapes,  we  need  only  adduce  the  evidence 
of  the  table  in  the  next  page,  made  up  to  the  25th  of  March  of 
each  year. 

The  fire-escapes,  in  addition  to  their  own  particular  duty,  are 
also  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  firemen  of  the  Brigade,  as,  by 
the  use  of  their  ladders,  they  are  enabled  to  ascend  to  any 
Avindow  of  a  house,  and  to  direct  the  jet  directly  upon  the  burning 
mass,  instead  of  throwing  it  wild, — a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  extinguishing  a  fire :  for  unless  you  play  upon  the 
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burning  material,  and  thus  cut  off  the  flame  at  its  root,  3^0 u  only 
uselessly  deluge  the  building  with  water,  which  is,  we  believe, 
in  many  cases  quite  as  destructive  to  stock  and  furniture  as  the 


fire  it  is  intended  to  extinguisb. 


Year* 


1845 
1846 
1647 
1S4S 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1S52 
1853 


y  ttiialjcr  of 
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Two  since  adck^. 


Fire* 


Much  may  be  done  by  the  inmates  to  help  themselves  when  a 
house  is  on  fire,  in  case  neither  the  enofine  nor  the  escape  should 
arrive  in  time  to  assist  them.  Mr.  Braid  wood,  in  his  little  work 
on  the  method  of  proceetling  at  fires,  advises  his  readers  to 
rehearse  to  themselves  his  recommendations,  otherwise  wlien  the 
dang-er  coines  they  are  thrown,  accord inj^  to  his  experience,  into 
*a  stite  of  temporary  deranorement,  and  seem  to  be  actuated 
only  by  a  desire  of  muscular  movement,'  throwinjs^  chairs  and 
tables  from  the  tops  of  houses  that  are  scarcely  on  fire,  and,  to 
tvind  up  the  absurdity,  he  says,  *on  one  occasion  I  saw  crockery- 
ware  thrown  from  a  window*  on  the  third  iloor/ 

The  means  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  ffanies  spreading, 
resolve  themselves  into  taking  care  not  to  open  doors  or  w^indows, 
which  ere  ate  a  draught.  The  same  rule  should  he  observed  by 
those  outside ;  no  do(jr  or  glass  should  be  smashed  in  before  the 
means  are  at  hand  to  put  out  the  fire. 

Directions  far  aiding  persons  to  escajtejrom  premises  on^re. 

1 .  Be  careful  to  acquaint  yourself  witli  die  he^t  means  of  exit  from 
the  house  both  at  the  top  and  bottom* 

2.  Oil  the  iirst  alann  reflect  before  you  act*  If  in  bed  at  the  time 
wmp  youryelf  in  a  blanket,  or  betiside  carpel ;  open  no  more  doors 
or  windows  Uian  are  absolutely  necessary ,  and  shut  every  door  afler 
you, 

3.  There  is  alwaya  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  of  pure  air  close  to 
the  grounrl ;  if  you  cannot  therefore  walk  upright  through  the  smoke, 
drop  oil  your  hands  and  knefs,  and  tlnia  progre^.  A  wetted  silk 
handkerchief^  a  piece  of  fianneb  or  a  worstefi  .stocking  drawn  over  the 
£ice  permits  breathing,  aiid«  to  a  great  extent,  excludes  the  smoke, 

4*  If  you  can  neither  make  your  way  upwards  nor  downwards^  get 

into 
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into  a  front  room  :  if  there  is  a  family,  see  that  they  are  all  collected 
here,  and  keep  the  door  closed  as  much  as  possible,  for  remember 
that  smoke  always  follows  a  draught,  and  fire  always  rushes  after 
smoke. 

5.  On  no  account  throw  yourself,  or  allow  others  to  throw  them- 
selves, from  the  window.  If  no  assistance  is  at  hand,  and  you  are  in 
extremity,  tie  the  sheets  together,  and,  having  fastened  one  end  to 
some  heavy  piece  of  furniture,  let  down  the  women  and  children  one 
by  one,  by  tying  the  end  of  the  line  of  sheets  round  the  waist  and 
lowering  them  through  the  window  that  is  over  the  door,  rather  than 
through  one  that  is  over  the  area.  You  can  easily  let  yourself  down 
when  the  helpless  are  saved. 

6.  If  a  woman's  clothes  should  catch  fire,  let  her  instantly  roll 
herself  over  and  over  on  the  ground  ;  if  a  man  be  present,  let  him 
throw  her  down  and  do  the  like,  and  tlien  wrap  her  in  a  rug,  coat,  or 
the  first  woollen  thing  that  is  at  hand. 

7.  Bystanders,  the  instant  they  see  a  fire,  should  run  for  the  fire- 
escape,  or  to  the  police  station  if  that  is  nearer,  where  a  '  juniping- 
sheet '  is  always  to  be  found. 

Dancers,  and  those  that  are  accustomed  to  wear  light  muslins 
and  other  inflammable  articles  of  clothing,  when  they  are  likely 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  gas,  would  do  well  to  remember^ 
that  by  steeping  them  in  a  solution  of  alum  they  would  not  be 
liable  to  catch  fire.  If  the  rule  were  enforced  at  theatres,  we 
might  avoid  any  possible  recurrence  of  such  a  catastroptie  as  hap- 
pened at  Drury  Lane  in  1844,  when  poor  Clara  Webster  was  so 
burnt  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience,  that  she  died  in  a  few  days. 

During  the  twenty-one  years  that  the  Brigade  has  been  in 
existence  the  firemen  have  been  called  out  needlessly  no  less 
than  1695  times,  often  indeed  mischievously;  for  there  are  some- 
idle  people  who  think  it  amusing  to  send  the  men  and  engine* 
miles  away  to  imaginary  fires.  In  most  cases,  however,  these 
falib  alarms  have  originated  in  the  over  anxiety  of  persons,  who 
have  hastened  to  the  station  for  assistance,  deceived  by  lights 
which  they  fancied  to  be  of  a  suspicious  character.  Nature 
herself  now  and  then  gives  a  false  alarm,  and  puts  the  Brigade 
to  infinite  trouble  by  her  vagaries.  Not  only  the  men  at  one 
station,  but  nearly  half  of  the  entire  force,  were  employed 
in  November,  1835,  from  11  p.m.  to  6  a.  m.  on  the  succeeding 
morning,  in  running  after  the  aurora  borealis.  Some  of  the  dozen 
engines  out  on  that  occasion  reached  as  far  as  Kilburn  and 
Hampstead  in  search  of  those  evanescent  lights,  which  exactly 
simulated  extensive  fires.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  red  ray* 
of  the  rising  sun  took  in  some  credulous  members  of  the  Brigade, 
and  led  them  with  their  engines  full  swing  along  the  Com- 
mercial and  Mile-End  Roads.     Whilst  on  this  false  scent  they 
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upon  a  real  fir<*,  wliicbj  although  itiferinr  to  great  Sol 
liirnself  in  g^ramleor,  was  far  more  remujierattve,  as  the  God  of 
Moming^  kpows  nothing  about  rewards  to  firstj  second,  and  third 

The  most  remarkable  and  universal  false  alann  caused  by  the 
pb*T  of  the  Northern  lights  was  in  the  autumn  ivf  this  same 
jear,  when  the  whole  north-eastern  horizon  seemed  possessed  by 
,0k  angry  conflagmtion,  from  which  huge  clouds  of  sm<ike  ap- 
^ ^fettreci  to  roll  away.  On  this  occasion  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
firt*inen,  were  deceived  :  crowds  poured  forth  from  the  West-end 
oo  foot  and  in  carriag-es  to  see  what  they  imagined  to  be  a  grand 
effect  of  the  *  devouring  element;'  and  thirteen  engines  turned 
out  with  the  full  impression  that  a  whole  suburb  of  the  metro- 
polis was  in  flames. 

The  alarms  from  chimneys  on  fire  have  called  the  engines  nut 
no  less  tlian  11>82  times  during  the  years  the  Brigade  has  been 
estrtblished,  or  on  an  average  twice  a- week.  L^t  us  hope  that, 
as  we  are  setting  about  clearing  the  atmosphere  by  Act  of  Par- 
Uamentf  accidents  of  this  kind  will  gradually  cease.  We  may 
now  watch  witii  satisfaction  many  a  tall  shaft,  as  we  steam  down 
the  river,  that  seems  to  stand  idle  in  the  air ;  the  great  rolling 
chnidi  of  smoke  that  used  to  obscnre  tlie  sky  on  the  soulliern 
bank  of  the  Thames  are  no  longer  seen,  and  the  air  is  growing 
appreciably  purer.  It  is  evident  that  our  manufacturers,  where 
they  have  not  become  alive  In  the  saving  it  would  effect,  have 
been  roerccHj  by  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  the  Home  Secretary 
has  put  the  law  in  farce  against  these  black  offenders ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  Dr,  Arnott^s  srnoke-t'^jnsuining  grate^  or  some 
modification  of  it^  will  ere  long  find  its  way  into  every  house 
to  complete  the  w*ork. 


Aht.  II,— 1.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  ScmUlfic  Eesearches  of 
John  Dalton,  Hon,  D.C.L,  Ox/grd,  LLD.  Fdinhurf/h^  FM*S.t 
Furetffu  Asaociate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences^  Paris^  ^'C* 
liy  William  Charles  Henry.  M.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo,  London,  1854. 
An  Litroductioii  to  the  Atomic  Theory^  By  Charles  Daubeuy^ 
M,I>»,  F.R.S.  &c.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  tjf  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.     2ad  Edition.     Oxford.     1851. 

WE  place  these  volumes  in  conjunction— the  first  a  bio- 
gniphy,  the  second  an  essay  on  one  of  the  highest  topics 
of  natural  science — because  the  fame  of  Dalton  mainly  rests  on 
ttie  discoveries  by  which  he  defined  and  illustrated  that  theory 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Dr.  Daubeny*s  work.     A  dedicatton 
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of  this  second  edition  to  the  memory  of  Dalton — then  recently 
deceased — justly  and  very  eloquently  describes  those  researches 
in  atomic  chemistry,  which,  while  wonderfully  enlarging  the 
domains  of  the  science,  and  giving  exactitude  to  all  its  conclu- 
sions, have  led  to  new  and  more  profound  views  of  the  great 
laws  by  which  matter  is  governed  in  the  mutual  actions  and 
combinations  of  its  ultimate  component  parts.  Here^  on  this 
wide  field  of  atomical  theory,  the  bold  speculations  of  ancient 
philosophy  had  anticipated,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  some  of 
the  results,  now  better  fixed  by  actual  experiment  and  the  OQiHKim- 
mate  refinements  of  modem  analysis.  Dalton  had  no  knowledge 
of  these  elder  hypotheses,  nor  even  a  full  anticipation  of  all  that 
his  doctrine  was  to  bring  forth  in  the  future.  But  it  was  he  who 
in  effect  sowed  the  seeds  for  this  great  harvest ;  and  though 
others  had  recently  trodden  on  the  same  ground,  and  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  discovery,  it  was  he  who  first  fully  indicated  the 
principle  and  method  of  research,  and  the  true  import  and  value 
of  the  facts  derived  from  it. 

The  name  of  Dalton  must  therefore  enter  into  every  history  of 
the  atomical  theory ;  and  we  may  be  excused  for  dwelling  upon 
some  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  person,  as  afforded 
us  in  the  volume  of  Dr.  Henry,  aided  by  our  own  personal  recol- 
lections. Dr.  Henry  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  task.  He 
inherited  from  his  father  a  strong  personal  attachment  to  Dalton, 
whose  reciprocal  regard  was  shown  by  his  bequest  to  Dr.  Henry 
of  his  papers  and  all  his  philosophical  apparatus.  Thoroughly 
versed  in  modem  chemistry  himself,  and  especially  familiar, 
from  study  in  the  German  laboratories,  with  those  researches 
which  have  so  greatly  enlarged,  while  in  some  parts  modifying, 
the  original  discovery  of  Dalton,  he  comes  well  prepared  to 
narrate  the  progress  and  present  state  of  this  great  inquiry. 
He  is  everywhere  perfectly  candid  in  his  estimate  of  persons 
and  things,  where  points  of  controversy  are  concerned.  And 
further,  his  volume  is  very  agreeably  written,  and  will  please  all 
those  who,  with  some  knowledge  of  natural  science,  can  find 
interest  in  the  simple  memorial  of  an  earnest  investigator  of  its 
truths. 

Apart  indeed  from  his  scientific  career,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  life  more  calm  and  uneventful  than  that  of  Dalton. 
What  Cuvier  said  of  Cavendish  is  equally  true  of  hirn — '  II  n'y  a 
dans  son  histoire  d'autres  incidens  que  des  decouvertes.'  Bom 
in  a  humble  position,  from  which  he  only  slowly  emerged — living 
successively  in  two  provincial  towns,  where  few  at  that  time 
could  understand  or  appreciate  his  labours — working  always 
alone,  with  no  other  excitement  than  the  love  of  physical  tmth 
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— wanting  little,  and  undisturbed  by  the  passions  or  even  bj  the 
more  common  emotions  of  social  cxistence^ — his  course  was  one 
of  patient  studj^  unbroken  by  any  of  the  sterner  incidents  of  life. 
He  was  a  Quaker  by  birth^  and  maintained  to  the  end  the  dress 
and  many  of  the  usages  of  the  sect.  But  his  character  and  habits 
depended  much  less  on  this  than  on  his  indiyidual  temperament, 
fttid  those  intellectual  peculiarities  of  which  we  shall  have  after- 
wards to  speak. 

John  lialton  w^as  bom  at  Ea^lesfield,  a  village  near  Cocker* 
mouthy  in  1766.  The  Daltons  were  of  the  class  of  small  pro- 
prietors, formerly  called  statesmen, ^tl  name  that  still  lingers,  we 
believe,  in  the  northern  parts  of  England.  The  father  uf  John 
appears  to  have  been  a  weaver,  iis  well  as  yeoman  ;  but  of  slender 
means  in  both  capacities.  He  had  two  sons  and  a  daughten  John, 
the  second  son^  was  placed  at  the  village  schools  at  Eaglesfield 
and  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  derived  much  more  aid  from  the 
talents  with  which  he  was  Ijom^  than  from  any  help  which 
schools  couhl  give*  He  speedily  nurtured  his  o\Yn  faculties  into 
activity  j  and  the  slight  memorials  of  his  youth  are  the  miniature 
of  the  man  in  later  life.  This  miniature  becomes  more  exact  as 
we  follow  him  forward  lo  his  early  positions  in  the  world  ;  first,  as 
a  schoolmaster  himself  at  Eaglesfield,  when  only  twelve  years  old 
— next^  as  assistant  and  principal  successively,  at  a  boarding  school 
at  Kendal.  Simple  as  were,  and  still  are,  the  functions  of  a 
village  schoolmaster^  it  is  extraordinary  that  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  should  be  able  to  fulfil  them ;  and  that,  after  a  year  of 
intermediate  labour  in  husband ry,  he  sliould  be  cidled,  when  yet 
but  fifteen  J  to  the  larger  duties  of  the  Kendal  school.  That 
inborn  faculty  of  silent  self-labour,  and  patient  study,  which 
remained  WMth  him  through  life,  can  alone  explain  this. 

Some  of  the  moral  peculiarities  of  Dal  ton's  character  come  out 
curiously  in  this  part  of  bis  career,  as  delineated  by  tlie  recollect 
tions  of  one  or  two  persons  yet  living,  who  were  his  scholars  at 
Kendal.  Apart  indeed  from  such  information,  we  could  readily 
have  conjectured  that  he  must  have  made  a  ^ery  indifferent  school- 
master. His  own  early  self-acquired  knowledge  did  not  give  him 
the  power  of  instilling  the  same  into  others  of  his  age.  At  no 
pi^riod  had  he  any  command  of  language  or  facility  of  explana- 
tion. Equally  was  he  unfitted  to  comprehend  those  mental 
diversities  of  temper  as  well  as  intellect,  which  show  themselves 
ill  the  very  dawn  of  life.  Whether  that  uniformity  of  plan,  w  hich 
is  iji  some  sort  inevitable  in  the  gathering  together  of  youth  in 
schools  and  colleges,  he  not  on  the  wliole  better  in  result  than 
the  teaching  upon  vague  view^s  of  individual  character,  is  a  ques- 
tiofi  we  caimot  here  discuss.     It  is  enough  to  fiay  that  Dnhon, 
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as  a  schoolinaster,  could  have  bad  but  one  method,  and  that 
founded  on  his  own  peculiar  temperament  and  habits. 

At  the  Kendal  school,  where  there  were  some  sixty  boys  and 
girls,  educated  at  from  half-a-guinea  to  fifteen  shillings  a  quarter, 
he  was  associated,  while  master,  with  his  brother  Jonathan ;  a 
hard  and  severe  man  by  natura  The  surviving  pupils  describe 
John  as  of  gentler  temper ;  but  nevertheless  cold,  abstracted, 
and  uncouth  in  his  ways.  The  school,  at  best,  seems  never  to 
have  been  very  popular  under  the  management. of  these  young 
brothers. 

While  residing  at  Kendal  John  Dalton  engaged  himself  in 
frequent  contributions  to  the  ^  Gentlemen^s  and  Ladies'  Diaries ;' 
two  periodical  works  which,  at  tliat  time  of  scanty  literature  in 
the  country  parts  of  England,  earned  repute  and  circulation  by 
their  prize  questions  in  mathematics  and  general  philosophy. 
When  Westmoreland  was  some  days'  journey  from  London,  in- 
stead of  the  eight  hours  of  present  travel,  such  periodicals,  with 
a  weekly  newspaper  circulated  among  neighbours,  were  pro- 
bably treasured  more  than  the  cumbrous  superfluity  of  publica- 
tions now  spread  throughout  every  comer  of  the.  kingdom.  In 
1787,  we  find  that  Dalton,  being  then  twenty-one,  correctly 
solved  thirteen  out  of  fifteen  mathematical  questions  in  these 
Diaries,  and  in  1790  gained  the  highest  prize  for  his  ^  masterly 
solution  of  the  prize  question.'  He  meddled  a  little  also  with  the 
moral  queries  propounded  in  these  works;  and  his  answers, 
though  somewhat  formal  and  vapid,  are  at  least  as  good  as  the 
questions  deserve. 

Dalton  began  his  career  of  physical  research  while  at  Kendal, 
directing  it  chiefly  to  Meteorology — a  subject  which  engaged 
much  of  his  attention  through  life.  The  first  entry  in  his 
Meteorological  Journal  is  of  March  24,  1787,  and  records  a 
remarkable  Auror{|k  Borealis  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  Per- 
chance from  this  very  cause  the  phenomenon  of  the  aurora  (even 
now  imperfectly  explained)  continued  ever  after  to  be  a  favourite 
topic  with  him.  He  made  in  the  beginning  his  own  baro- 
meter and  thermometer ;  and  used  as  an  hygrometer  some  six 
yards  of  whipcord,  suspended  from  a  nail  and  stretched  by  a 
weight,  with  a  scale  attached  to  it.  This  rudeness  of  his 
instruments  was  not  limited  to  early  life.  Even  in  the  experiments 
which  led  to  his  great  discoveries,  his  apparatus  was  grievously 
deficient  in  all  those  refinements  which  chemistry  now  requires 
and  has  obtained ;  and  his  laboratory,  which  we  once  visited, 
might  well,  in  its  slovenly  arrangements,  provoke  a  smile  from  the 
modern  adept  in  analysis.  There  was  a  sort  of  obstinacy  in 
Dalton^s  mind  on  this  subject ;  derived  in  part  from  the  inde- 
pendence 
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pendence  of  his  own  early  labours^ — in  part  also  from  an  original 
j>ertJnacity  of  hU  nature.  But  some  compcnsfition  was  found  for 
this  defect  in  Lis  clear  perceptigii  of  the  objects  sought  fur,  and 
10  that  patient  repelition  of  experiments  and  observations  which 
reconciles  discordant  results^  and  gives  certainty  to  the  conclusions 
obudned.  The  Met ftotl  of  Aver/i^gcs^  even  where  not  recognised 
4is  surrh,  involves  a  principle  prolific  of  truth  j  and  Dalton  largely 
availetl  LiuiBclf  of  ii  in  his  scientific  labours. 

In  Mny  1792  he  first  visited  Loudon,  of  which  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  his  brotUer,  *  It  is  a  most  surprising  place,  and  well  worth 
onc^s  while  to  see  once;  but  the  mast  disagreeable  place  on  earth 
for  one  of  a  contempUtive  turn  to  reside  in  constantly/  A 
longer  knowledge  niigla,  perhaps,  have  told  hiui  that  a  man  may 
be  alone  in  a  multitude ;  and  that  the  greatest  works  of  contem- 
plation as  well  as  of  practical  activity  liavc  emerged  from  amidst 
the  din  and  bustle  of  this  great  metnipolis.  It  is  a  characteristic 
trail  of  him,  that  he  occupied  himself  while  going  to  the  Friends' 
Meeting  llonse  in  coujiting  the  number  of  carriages  he  met  on 
the  road.  *This/  he  says,  *I  executed  with  tolerable  precision, 
and  the  number  was  104/  Dal  ton  lived,  in  truth,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  numbers ;  and  all  his  thoughts  and  observations  ti>ok 
their  colouring  from  this  strong  propensity  of  his  nature. 

In  1793  he  first  published  his  Meieoroloriicai  ObMcrvaiions  and 
£fSfif/Sj  in  width  he  records  his  obligations  to  Mr*  John  Gough 
of  Kendal  ;  tliat  singular  man,  who,  becoming  totally  blind  from 
iEmall*pox  when  two  years  old,  furnished  a  memorable  instance 
of  what  the  intellect  tan  attain,  unaided  by  this  one  great  sense. 
Profountlly  versed  in  mathematics,  he  became  familiar  also  with 
every  branch  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and  had  so  cultivated  his 
remaiiiing  senses,  that  he  could  tell  by  touch,  smell,  or  tasle, 
almost  every  plant  within  twenty  miles  of  his  native  place, 
Dal  ton's  friendship  for  him  continued  throughout  the  whole  of 
Mr,  Gough 's  long  life. 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  1793j  that  Dalton  made  bis  second 
and  final  change  of  residence,  by  accepting  the  place  of  niathc^ 
niatical  tutor  at  a  College  of  Protestant  Dissenlers  lately  esta- 
blished in  Manchester,  Though  his  connexions  with  the  College 
ceased  after  six  years,  he  remained  at  Manchester  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  in  the  same  house  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  that 
time;  making  an  income,  which  sufficed  for  his  few  and  simple 
wants,  by  giving  lessons  to  pupils,  or  occasional  )ectureS|  both 
at  a  very  low  rate  of  remuneration* 

We  suppose  that  few  men  of  tolerable  education  have  passed 
through  life  without  putting  together  some  lines,  which  either 
were  poetry,  or  were  believed  by  themselves  to  be  such*     Among 

the 
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the  exceptions  to  the  rule  we  should  fully  have  expected  Dalton 
to  be  one.  But  it  was  otherwise.  His  biographer  gives  us,  as  the 
best  among  other  specimens,  ten  or  twelve  stanzas,  addressed  to 
an  .^lian  lyre ;  and  written  in  1796,  at  a  time  when  his  feelings 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  excited  by  the  beauty  and  talents 
of  a  young  Quaker  lady,  whose  family  he  occasionally  visited  at 
Lancaster.  In  letters  to  his  brother,  from  which  extracts  are 
given,  he  describes  these  qualities  with  more  warmth  and  in 
greater  detail  than  we  should  have  expected ;  yet  still  with  a 
certain  philosophical  method  and  a  strong  leaning  to  the  ^  tabular 
fomiy  which  delineates  the  man  almost  as  well  as  the  lady  whom 
he  admires.  With  regard  to  the  verses,  they  surprise  us  from  being 
very  much  in  the  Delia  Crusca  style  ;  and  as  poetry  we  can  hardly 
commend  them.  Yet  we  give  a  stanza  below,  which  will  not  be 
thought  deficient  cither  in  harmony  or  feeling.  In  reading  it  we 
have  a  difficulty  in  recognising  either  the  Quaker  or  the  hard 
dry  mathematician  of  the  Kendal- school.* 

Whatever  was  the  state  of  Dalton's  feelings  at  this  time,  result 
there  was  none.  The  same  condition  of  life  continued;  one 
which  probably  made  marriage  impossible,  even  had  he  not  been 
already  wedded  to  those  very  different  pursuits  which  gave 
happiness  as  well  as  honour  to  his  life.  It  was  about  this  year, 
1796,  that  Chemistry  first  engaged  his  attention ;  and  as  a  Member 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  President,  he  placed  before  them  in 
successive  years  a  series  of  papers  of  great  value,  in  connexion 
with  this  and  other  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  evincing 
both  the  extent  of  his  objects  and  the  energetic  and  successful 
labour  he  bestowed  upon  them.  We  have  not  space  to  enumerate 
these  different  Memoirs ;  but  may  say  generally  that  the  most 
important  of  them  relate  to  the  weight,  temperature,  and  mois- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  furnishing,  with  his  researches  on  rain 
and  evaporation,  the  basis  of  modem  meteorology — to  the  various 
phenomena  of  heat  and  cold,  as  produced  by  or  determining  the 
state  of  other  bodies — and  to  the  constitution  of  mixed  gases, 
and  especially  of  those  forming  the  atmosphere.  Later  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  less  rude  than  those  which  he  employed, 
have  tended  to  invalidate  some  of  his  conclusions.  But  many 
remain  Untouched — all  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
science — and  all  give  eminent  proof  of  his  sagacity  and  boldness 
of  research. 

*  Again  the  slowly  rising  notes  assail — 

As  if  some  tender  maid,  unseen,  unknown, 
Sigh'd  for  neglect— yet  tuneful  swcU'd  the  gale, 
To  melt  th'  unfeeling  heart  with  sorrow's  plaintive  moan. 

We 
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We  do  not  here  fallow  the  labours  or  writings  of  Dal  ton  into 
the  great  discover}"  of  his  life,  as  we  shall  speak  of  this  hereafter, 

j  Before  it  was  sufficiently  matured  for  publication,  he  was  invited 
early  in  1804  to  ^ive  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy 

(^t  the  Royal  Institution  in  London,  ^Vitb  some  kind  and 
valuable  aifl  from  Davy,  he  appears  to  have  gone  through  the 
course  satisfactorily  ;  and,  from  his  own  account,  with  a  good  ileal 
#f  applause.     We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  he  uncon- 

I  «C]ousIy  overrated  his  success ;  and  that  what  he  considered  such 
was  in  some  part  a  courteous  regard  of  his  audience  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  peculiarities  of  the   man.      A   few  years  later^  when 

^  his  disroveries  were  still  only  partially  known,  we  heard  him 
deliver  a  short  course  on  this  subject  at  Edinburgh  to  a  scanty 

[audience.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  anything  more  uncouth 
or  ineffective  than  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  great  physical 
truths  that  lay  before  him.  His  experiments,  as  made  in  public, 
frequently  failed.  His  voice  was  harsh,  indistinct,  and  unem- 
phatical ;  and  he  was  singularly  wanting  in  the  language  and 
power  of  illustration,  needful  to  a  lecturer  on  these  high  matters 
of  pliilDsophy,  and  by  which  Davy  and  Faraday  have  given  such 
lustre  to  their  great  discoveries.  Among  other  instances  of 
his  odd  appropriation  of  epithets,  we  recollect  that  in  treating 
of  o%y^en^  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  iScc, — those  great  elements  whick 
rade  all  nature — he  generally  spoke  of  them  as  ^  these  artichs  f 
ribing  tfieir  qualities  with  far  less  earnestness  than  a  London 
lincndrnper  would  show  in  commending  the  very  different  artides 
which  Lie  on  his  shelves. 

Dalton^s  doctrines  therefore  needed  other  advocacy  than  his 
own  to  bring  them  fairly  before  the  world.  Nor  was  this  aid  want- 
ing. We  shall  have  to  mention  before  we  conclude  the  names  of 
those  eminent  Chemists  who  speedily  recognised  the  value  of  the 
discoirery,  and  sought  by  their  labours  to  verify  and  extend  it.  His 
own  life  proceeded  meanwhile  in  the  same  course  of  tranquil 
labour.  He  was  now,  however,  less  occupied  with  new  objects 
than  with  the  completion  of  his  previous  researches,  and  the 
removal  of  objections  which  had  been  raised  to  certain  parts  of 
them.  With  all  his  love  of  truth,  in  science  as  in  other  things, 
l>alton  was  strongly  tenacious  of  conclusions  once  formed  ;  and 
there  were  many  opinions  to  which  he  clung,  long  after  more  exact 
experiments  than  his  own  bad  shown  them  to  be  doubtful  or  inad- 
missibie.  We  may  name  as  instances,  his  obstinate  adherence 
to  the  atomic  weights  he  first  assigned,  though  proved  to  be 
incorrect— his  reluctance  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  volumes^ 
received  by  all  other  chemists — and  his  long  struggle  against  the 
recognition  of  chlorine  as  a  chemical  elements 
VOL,  xcvL  NO.  cxct,  E  Though 
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Though  always  recluse  in  his  habits,  his  reputation,  now  esta- 
blished both  at  home  and  abroad,  inevitably  enlarged  his  intercourse 
with  the  world.  Manchester  too,  at  least  those  in  it  who  found 
leisure  for  anything  beyond  the  labours  and  profits  of  the  loom, 
began  to  feel  pride  in  the  fame  of  their  fellow-townsman.  But  his 
private  life  was  little  changed  in  its  simplicity — ^his  character  not 
at  all.  While  streets,  factories,  and  steam-engines  were  growing  up 
multitudinously  around,  he  continued  to  reside  in  the  same  quiet 
house  and  family  in  which  he  finally  closed  his  career.  He  seldom 
went  into  what  is  called  society.  His  associates  were  chiefly  those 
who  had  pursuits  akin  to  his  own,  and  a  few  intimate  friends  and 
pupils,  with  whom  he  sometimes  unbent  himself  after  the  labours 
of  the  day.  One  of  these  friends  describes  him  as  exceedingly 
cheerful  and  facetious  on  such  occasions.  We  can  readily  believe 
in  his  cheerfulness,  but  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  in  Dalton  any- 
thing approaching  to  wit.  Even  in  the  fashion  of  his  amuse- 
ments there  was  the  same  order  and  method  as  in  other  things. 
Every  Thursday  afternoon  he  indulged  in  his  favourite  diversicm 
of  bowling;  watching  with  a  sort  of  scientific  eagerness  the 
motions  of  the  bowls,  and  noting  down  minutely  in  a  book  all 
the  losses  or  gains  of  the  few  pence  for  which  the  game  was 
played.  In  every  other  habit  of  his  life,  as  to  hours,  labour,  and 
food,  there  was  the  same  simplicity,  order,  and  temperance. 

Occasionally  he  visited  London,  or  made  excursions  into  the 
Lake  scenery  of  his  native  county.  A  notable  incident  in  a  life 
thus  tranquil  was  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1822,  which  we  know  to 
have  afforded  him  singular  pleasure.  Six  years  before,  he  had 
been  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
— a  proof  of  the  reputation  he  had  already  earned  abroad.  Mr. 
Dockray,  his  companion  on  this  journey,  graphically  describes  a 
dinner  given  to  Dalton  by  Laplace  at  his  country-seat  at  Arcueil^ 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  which  derive  no  less  fame  from  having 
been  the  residence  of  this  philosopher,  than  from  the  earlier 
destiny  of  the  spot  as  the  abode  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  when 
Governor  of  Gaul.  At  this  dinner  Berthollet,  Arago,  Cuvier^ 
Biot,  and  Fourier  were  among  the  guests — names  all  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  science.  Mr.  Dockray  pictures  to  us  Dalton 
walking  in  the  evening  through  the  ruins  which  yet  remain  of 
Julian's  residence,  between  Laplace  and  Berthollet — a  remarkable 
group,  and  almost  as  much  so  in  the  diversity  of  the  men  as  in  ' 
the  community  of  their  fame.  From  our  recollection  of  Laplace 
we  feel  how  great  must  have  been  the  contrast  between  him  and 
Dalton — the  latter  what  we  have  already  described  him — the 
former  equally  placid  in  demeanour,  but  with  the  air,  habits, 
and  courtesies  of  an  old  French  noUeman.     In  estimating  their 

relative 


Tielatire  ^nius  we  must  neetis  mtik  Laplace  far  nbore  the 
k'vel  af  Dal  Ion.  Bfith  of  them  mathematicmns,  ihey  vet  trod  m 
tntilheniaticul  paths  so  reinote  from  each  other,  as  almost  to  efTare 
every  vestigf*  of  this  eotinexion.  The  very  tlivershy  here  is  the 
ex[*<>nerit  of  the  scientidc  cliaracJer  of  the  two  men.  Da! ton  may 
be  said  to  have  worked  in  sfrair/hE  iines^  both  in  tnathematirs  and 
general  physics  ;  with  definite  objccfs  placed  dearly  before  his 
eonreptions,  which  he  pursued  steadily  by  tlie  simplest,  or  even 
Tudesl,  methods  to  the  attainment  of  the  results  tiesired.  The 
g:?nios  of  Laplace  took  ftir  its  sphere  of  actiun  the  wide  domain 
of  the  universe:  and  while  by  the  mig-hty  power  of  his  luathe- 
matical  analysis  he  was  removing  anomalies,  and  reconciling^  even 
the  secular  perturbations  of  the  planets  to  the  one  great  law  of 
gmviialiim,  he  applied  tlie  same  power  and  the  same  methods  of 
evidence  to  almost  every  part  of  human  knowledge.  He  worked 
not  in  slraij^ht  lines,  but  sweeping'  over  a  vast  cirt  le,  and  bringing' 
e«K*h  part  into  relation  with  I  he  whole. 

It  is  diflficull  to  g'wc  anj  sinD:le  definition  of  genius,  having 
Aie  regard  to  the  endless  varieties  and  anomalies  which  present 
tbemselves  in  ihe  human  intenect.  In  the  higlier  acceptation 
of  the  lerm,  Dalton  could  tardly  be  called  a  man  of  genius.  He 
bad  not  those  wings  with  which  some  men  soar  over  the  ocean 
fif  undiscovered  truth,  discovering  regions  to  he  submitted  here" 
after  to  human  intelligence  and  power.  But  he  brought  to  his 
researches,  as  we  have  seen,  the  habits  of  a  sagacious  and  intrepid 
thinker,  swayed  by  no  authority  but  that  of  facts,  and  sedulous 
fn  seekin^■  for  these  by  his  own  labours  and  methods.  We 
believe  this  description  to  include  all  tliat  is  most  peculiar  io 
his  charsn  ter  as  a  philosopher, 

lXilton*s  connexion  with  the  French  Academy  was  not  limited 
to  his  first  honour  in  it.  In  1830,  on  the  death  of  Sir  H.  Davy, 
he  was  elected  to  fill  his  place  as  one  of  the  eight  Foreign 
Assi^ciates  of  the  Academy ;  a  distinction,  from  its  rarity,  fitly 
regarded  as  among  the  hiffhest  which  science  ran  bestfjw.  It  is 
remarkable  that  uniil  18^^ 2  lie  was  not  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Rfiyal  Society*  Tlie  absence  of  all  ambitinn  or  effort  on  his 
part  must  be  received  as  the  cause  of  this  delay.  In  1826  his 
high  merits  as  a  discoverer  were  fully  recognised  by  the  Society 
1q  the  award  to  him  of  the  first  of  the  royal  prixes  giv^n  after 
their  institution. 

Honours  indeed  now  began  to  fall  more  thickly  upon  him. 
The  establishment  of  the  British  Association  in  1831,  the 
annnal  meetings  of  which  Dalton  repeatedly  attended,  was  in 
soTue  part  concerned  in  tfiis  effect.  Though  his  discoveries  were 
at  this  time  fully  esl#t4i$hed  and  familiar  to  the  scientific  world, 
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the  seclusion  of  his  life  bad  permitted  few  to  know  bim  per- 
sonal] j;  and  the  Quaker  pbilosopber,  now  well  advanced  in  years, 
stoud  among  his  brethren  in  science  at  these  meetings ,  a  new 
object  of  attentio  n  and  interest.  The  simplicity  of  his  demeanour, 
from  which  age  had  taken  off  its  earlier  unctjulhness,  won  upon 
the  feelings  of  all ;  and  even  at  later  meetings  of  the  Association, 
when  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  Dal  ton  was  ever  regarded  with 
affectionate  veneration. 

In  1832,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Oxford,  the 
honorar}^  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  upon  him^  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Faraday,  Brewster,  and  Kobert  Brown,  The  same 
honour  lie  received  at  Edinburgh  two  years  later*  In  1833, 
nnder  Lord  Grey*s  government,  a  pension  of  IMA  a-year  was 
settled  up<jn  him,  |>roviding  a  happy  release  from  the  burden 
of  elementary  teacldng.  About  the  same  time  the  people  of 
Manchester  subscribed  2000/*  for  the  statue  of  a  man  who  thus 
honoured  their  town ;  and  its  execution  was  fitly  committed  to 
Chan  trey  J  whose  genius  rendered  it  a  wonderful  work.  While 
Dab  on  was  in  London,  sitting  to  this  great  sculptor^  it  was  sug- 
gestetl  by  his  friendj  Mr.  Babbage,  that  he  should  be  presented 
at  the  klng^s  levee.  His  own  aequiescence  being  obtained,  the 
preliminaries  of  his  dress  as  an  Oxford  Doctor  of  Laws  settled, 
and  preparatory  instructions  given  by  enacting  the  levee  in  a 
private  room,  he  was  presented  to  VYilliam  IV.,  who  seems  to 
iiave  questioned  him  with  the  kind  familiarity  whicli  belonged 
to  that  sovereign's  nature*  Mr*  Babbage,  the  duit  as  well  as 
aiiclor  in  this  presentation,  heard  one  court  officer  say  to  another, 
'  Who  the  d — 1  is  that  fellow  whom  the  king  keeps  talking  to 
so  long?*  This  gentleni^in  would  have  been  still  more  surprised 
had  he  seen  the  Quaker  garb  concealed  under  the  scarlet  robe 
of  the  University  of  Oxford, 

Dal  ton  s  life  was  continued  ten  years  beyond  this  time,  to  the 
age  of  7Ss  but  we  have  little  more  to  record.  The  last  few 
years  formed  a  period  of  gradual  but  sensible  decay  in  his 
faculties  both  of  mind  and  bodyi  consequent  upon  a  paralytic 
seizure  in  1837,  followed  in  1838  by  a  slighter  attack  of  the 
same  nature.  He  did  not  die  until  1844;  but  the  antecedents 
of  the  change  were  on  him  before,  and,  for  some  time  at  least, 
consciously  so  to  himself.  In  1840  he  presented  a  paper  to  the 
H  oyal  Society  on  the  phosphates  and  arseniates  ;  so  obscure 
throughout,  and  the  conclusions  so  erroneous,  that  the  Council 
declined  its  publication  In  the  Transactions*  Dal  ton,  much 
mortiBed,  printed  it  separately^  with  the  indignant  comment 
annexed  to  it — ^  Cavendish,  Davy,  WoUaston,  and  Gilbert  are 
no  more.'  Even  after  this,  indeed,  he  published  four  short  che- 
mical 
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mlcal  essays  ;  but  thf?se  were  probably  the  result  of  pritJr  labours, 
since  tlie  last  two  contain  the  elements  of  a  discovery  of  so  mucli 
interest,  that  he  himself  says,  *  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  that  I 
^Jmow  of,  next  to  the  atomic  theory/  We  may  briefly  denote  the 
"^ect,  by  stating  that  it  was  that  curious  research  into  the  rela- 
'fire  eonilitions  of  the  water  and  solid  parts  of  hydrated  salts, 
which  h:vs  since  been  so  admirably  prosecuted  by  Play  fair  and 
Joule ;  verifying^  in  the  main,  while  modi Cy in":  in  parts,  the 
remarkable  results  obtained  by  Dalton's  sagacity.  We  do  not 
find  anything^  to  tell  us  at  what  period  the  latter  was  engaged  in 
this  inquiry  ;  but  doubtless  some  time  before  that  impairment  of 
Ills  mental  powers  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 

At  Dalicm's  a.^e  a  change  of  this  nature,  and  oridently  con- 
nected with  cereliral  disease,  is  insuperable  by  remedies,  and  sure 
to  be  augmented  by  time.  Though  appointeil  a  vice-president 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Manchester,  1842,  it 
I  WIS  merely  as  a  tribute  to  his  name.  In  May,  l^iA^  another  fit 
occurred  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  July  he  fell  out  of  bed,  and  was 
found  lifeless  on  the  floor,  A  post-mortem  examination  showed 
no  recent  rupture  of  any  blood-vessel,  but  great  venous  ccinges- 
tiou ;  and  in  one  part  of  the  brain  distinct  traces  of  the  extrava- 
sation, which  had  probably  produced  the  first  paralytic  attack. 
There  was  too  much  of  ostentation  in  all  that  followed  tlic  event. 
His  coftin,  placed  in  public  in  the  Town  Hall,  was  visited  by 
more  than  40,000  spectators,  and  a  procession  of  nearly  100 
caniages  followed  it  to  the  gra^e.  This  was  scarcely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  life  and  character  of  the  man. 

The  portrait  of  Dal  Ion,  prefixed  to  Dr,  Henry's  volume,  and 
taken  from  C  ban  trey*  s  bust,  fail  hfully  represents  his  coimtenancej 
and  especially  what  we  would  venture  to  term  the  austere  fjentie- 
n^MB  of  his  expression.  His  was  a  face  which  told  the  whole 
chamcter  at  once — its  earnestness^  simplicity,  and  truth  ;  and  even 
that  power  of  patient,  inetbodiral  labour,  which  marked  and  de- 
tennined  every  step  in  his  career ♦ 

We  have  very  little  clue  to  Dalion's religious  opinions*  He  was 
scarcely  ever  heard  to  allude  to  the  subject;  and  though  he 
attended  twice  every  Sunday  at  the  Friends'  Meeting-House,  he 
never  took  other  than  a  silent  part  in  their  devotional  exercises. 
When  iuch  was  his  reserve  upon  this  point,  even  to  those  most 
intimate  with  him,  we  liave  no  right  to  hazard  supjHJsitions  of 
<mr  own,  which  ran  never  be  verified ,  and  which  might  perchance 
be  widely  removed  from  the  truth. 

After  this  short  sketch  of  Dakon*s  life  and  personal  character^  we 
have  stili  to  speak  of  the  discovery  which  gives  the  greatest  lustre 

^  to 
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to  his  name,  of  its  connexion  with  prior  systems  or  theories, 
and  of  the  influence  it  has  had  on  the  subsequent  progress  and 
direction  of  physical  inquiry.  Yet  we  feel  the  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  giving  a  popular  view  of  the  atomical  philo- 
sophy. Its  relations  to  every  branch  of  natural  science  have 
become  so  numerous,  close,  and  complex,  that  no  superficial 
glance  could  present  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  the  grandeur  of 
Uie  theme  ;  while,  if  pursued  into  details,  its  illustration  becomes 
equally  obscure  from  their  multiplicity,  from  the  questions  still 
existing  upon  matters  of  fact,  and  from  controversies  which  yet 
han^  over  some  of  the  conclusions  of  theory. 

Nor  does  the  difficulty  end  here.  In  discussing  these  ques- 
tions of  the  atomic  theory,  we  often  touch  on  that  debateable 
ground  between  mathematics  and  metaphysics,  which  D'Alem- 
bert  has  well  named  '  tabime  des  vwertitudes^  there  being 
scarcely  a  step  in  the  discussion  which  does  not  approach  in 
some  point  or  other  to  this  boundary  of  human  intelligence. 
While  modem  science  is  defining  by  strict  numerical  formulae 
the  proportions  in  which  the  molecular  combinations  of  bodies 
take  place — and  often  with  such  certainty  that  the  chemist  can 
foretell  the  results  of  an  analysis  before  the  labours  of  the 
laboratory  have  begun — the  demonstration  of  facts  thus  obtained 
is  at  every  step  urging  the  mind  towards  those  unseen  properties 
and  profound  laws  of  the  material  world,  where  thought  is  forced 
to  pause  and  further  demonstration  is  lost  in  darkness.  Some 
men,  by  a  certain  felicity  of  faculties,  may  penetrate  into  this 
obscurity  beyond  their  fellows ;  but  to  all  there  is  a  limit,  which 
such  men  also  are  best  able  to  discover  and  define.  There  may 
be  rashness  indeed  in  marking  it  too  absolutely,  for  the  science 
of  our  own  day  has  often  swept  over  what  seemed  to  be  the  final 
limits  of  our  knowledge  ;  and  the  subject  before  us  is  one  where 
physical  evidences  still  crowd  upon  us  from  so  many  separate 
and  unexpected  sources,  that  it  is  hard  to  curb  the  efforts  of  the 
mind  to  tlieorize  upon  the  results  already  obtained. 

This  very  multiplication  of  proofs  is  in  itself  a  hindrance  to  a 
concise  and  popular  view  of  the  modern  atomic  doctrine.  The 
physical  evidence  is  not  merely  various  in  its  sources,  but  pre- 
sents peculiar  modifications,  adding  much  to  its  complexity. 
The  recent  discoveries  in  Isomorphism,  Isomerism,  and  AUo- 
tropy  (names  in  themselves  formidable  to  the  ear),  indicating 
some  of  the  various  modes  in  which  the  molecules  of  matter, 
simple  or  compound,  are  related  to,  or  act  upon,  one  another, — 
all  bear  essentially  on  the  question  of  the  atomical  constitution  of 
bodies ;  and  require  an  interpretation  accordant  at  least,  if  not 
common,  to  all.     An  elementary  view  of  the  subject  is  further 
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embarrassed  by  tlie  ajiomalous  or  doubtful  points  whicb  still 
remaiQ  for  solution^— such  as  the  case  of  a  numerical  series, 
perfect  ia  its  otlier  parts^  being^  stopj>ed  b>  aa  anomalous  frac- 
tion, only  to  be  removed  by  a  bette*r  analysis  which  may  bring 
Ih0  leXractory  element  into  the  scale  from  whicb  it  seemingly 
depiJtg ;  or  by  altering  the  first  terms  su  as  to  convert  the 
fraction  into  a  simple  number  in  the  series. 

The  statement  of  these  ^lifficukies  is  not  altogether  without  its 
use-  It  fiUflfgesls,  firat^  the  drnnarcaliou,  as  far  as  such  can  he 
drawn^  lietween  the  metaphysical  and  physical  parts  of  theatomie 
philosopby — between  that  which  is  purely  or  chiefly  speculative, 
MUd  that  which  depends  on  experiment  and  is  expressed  by  for- 
multf  of  numbers.  And  furtlier,  in  re<i:ard  to  the  latter  class  of 
researches^  it  indicates  tlie  purport  and  scope  of  the  inquiry j  as 
embracing  all  those  relations  of  bodies  which  depend  on  the 
numerical  proportions^  arrangement,  or  mutual  substitution  of  the 
atoms  comjKising  them. 

Following  then  this  sugsrf*stion  as  to  order^  the  speculative 
part  of  the  atomic  philosopliy  first  comes  before  us.  In  every 
ageanfi  community  there  are  certain  minds  prone,  from  their  very 
constitution,  to  an  earnest  siTutiny  of  the  %vorld  around  them. 
It  is  an  instinctive  and  almost  compulsory  use  of  one  of  those 
powiTs  committed  to  man  hy  bis  Maker  ;  the  i^ariety  of  which 
|>owers  in  different  men  seems  as  muclj  the  object  of  a  wise 
d^i^n,  as  their  original  bestowal.  The  mere  existence  cjf  J^Iatter 
in  its  relation  to  Spirit,  and  the  endless  forms  and  changes  which 
material  b^xJies  assume,  whether  subordioaie  to  human  will  or 
not,  irresistibly  excite  such  minds  to  si>me  form  of  speculation^ 
however  vag^ue  in  method  or  conclu3i4>n.  We  may  omit  here  all 
notice  of  those  crude  notions  of  earlier  a^es  and  ruder  races  on 
this  subject,  which  have  paxliaily  come  down  to  us  ;  but  we  must 
jMiuse  awhile  amidst  the  riper  s[ieculations  on  the  elementary 
qualities  of  matter,  which  the  philosoplicrs  and  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome  have  Irrmsmitted  to  later  ages,  'J'o  the  Greeks  more 
c!9p«e( tally  we  owe  those  theories,  at  once  subtle  and  bold,  which, 
while  they  scixt*  a  portion  cjf  h  uth  by  a  sort  of  intuitive  percep- 
tion, do  yot  neglect  to  forliJ'y  tliis  by  experiment  or  exact  obser- 
vatioia.  It  is  hard  to  eiplain  liow  a  people,  not  merely  subtle 
tni'cnljve,  buttapable  of  high  thouglits  and  philosophy,  and 
uly  inr|ujsitive  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  sliould  never  have 

pn   fairly  imbued   witli   the  pruwipie  and    methods  of  experi- 

tnental  research.     The    exceptional   cases  are   rare,    and  rather 

angwttit  than  lessen  our  wonder  at  the  fact.     U  i^  surprising  that 

the  sueeess  of  particular  experiments  and  inductinns  should  not 

IliaYe  le<l  the  way  to  otljer  like  researches,  even  had  the  principle 
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of  inqairy  not  been  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
around. 

However  this  may  be,  the  absence  of  anything  like  analysis 
limited  the  Greek  philosophy  tu  purely  speculative  doctrines 
regarding  matterj  and  the  varifjtis  concourse  and  combinations  of 
atoms  to  which  its  forms  and  qualities  are  due.  Of  these  theories, 
the  volume  of  Professor  Daubeny  now  before  us — unpretending' 
in  form,  hut  of  great  merit  in  eacecution — ^gives  a  clear  and 
sufiicieot  account.  Dr.  Daubeny  brings  indeed  high  qualifica- 
tions to  his  work — a  philosophical  spirit,  classicai  knowledge, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  and  discoveries 
of  modern  Chemistry-  All  are  required  for  the  complete  view  of 
a  subject  of  such  wide  compass  and  complexity* 

The  first  great  problem  belonging  to  it—one  which  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  thinking  men  in  all  ages — is  the  origin 
and  nature  of  Matter^  as  distinguished  from  Mind  or  Spirit,  and 
also  from  that  notion  of  the  void  in  space  which  has  ever  entered 
into  the  inquiry.  The  genius  of  the  Greek  philosophy  dealt 
with  this  question  in  its  most  abstruse  forms ;  but  not  before 
such  ipeculations  had  already  found  place  in  the  philosophical ^ 
religious,  or  popular  dogmas  of  yet  earlier  and  more  remote 
Oriental  races,  to  whose  mental  temperament  they  seem  to  have 
been  especif*lly  congeuiaL  Stripping  off  the  various  dress  and 
disguises  of  language^  tliey  are  in  fact  the  self-same  questions 
which  have  descended  to  our  own  time  ;  and  which  we  are  destined 
to  transmit — still  unresolved,  though  better  defined — to  our  own 
philosophical  posterity.  Unaided  human  reason,  indeed,  under 
whatever  form  of  words  or  logic  it  may  shelter  its  weakness,  must 
ever  be  baffled  by  such  questions  as, — whether  matter  has  any 
existence  apart  from  the  perceptions  of  the  intelleclual  being  ? — 
whether  it  is  eternal  in  itself^  and  mouided  only  by  the  acts  of  crea- 
tion, or  actually  brought  into  existence  by  the  power  which  has 
thos  moulded  it?— whether,  if  eternal,  its  nature  be  not  such  as  ta 
limit  and  constrain  this  power j  which  has  framed  from  it  the 
order  of  things  wc  see  around  us  ?  *  Wonderful  we  may  well 
deem  it,  that  man  should  be  gifted  with  a  spirit  able  to  propound 
those  and  other  like  subtleties  to  itself.  But  tme  philosophy 
consists  in  setting  a  boundary  between  these  vague  impractica- 
bilities^ which  belong  not  to  our  reason,  and  that  great  field  of 
exact  observation  and   experiment  which  the  Creator  has  privi- 

*  Other  specnlators  a§si&i  more  purel  j  Onejntal  In  character,  A^i^  to  matter 
an  actutl  inlierent  miduptity  of  natun?,  opp4>«mg  itself  to  what  h  good  in  cn?atioi}, 
iind  thence  briDging  enl  into  the  world.  In  tlie  wordt  of  TheophmiteSp  matter  ift 
vtKtt  T»  turn  iMTitcti/KVj,  *uh  )i^«^iviii  fM  Ku"  7^he  (loctriDes  of  the  CbuldeanSp  af  Zo* 
roaiter,  mid  i>f  the  Indian  layUioSogic*,  ar**  all  based,  more  or  iesi,  on  this 
conception. 
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le^ed  man  to  work  in,  by  giving  him  faculties  fitted  for  this 
wis<;r  and  better  labour. 

All  that  can  rig^btly  be  called  atomic  philosophy — the  lovesti- 
gation  of  matter  in  its  molecular  parts,  and  under  the  different 
combinations  and  mutual  actions  of  these^ — cotnes  distinctly 
within  this  field  of  legitimate  inquiry.  Yet  here,  too,  rash  specu- 
lation had  a  lonjr  period  of  supremacy.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  those  hypotheses  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  throug-h  which, 
unaided  by  experiment,  they  sought  to  explain  the  multiform 
shapes,  combinations,  and  changes  which  matter  assumes  or 
undergoes.  They  saw^  as  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  for  such  an 
explanation  it  must  be  supposed  divisible  into  parts  of  exquisite 
minuteness :  since  undi^r  no  other  conception  than  this  are 
the  phenomena  of  possilile  fulfilment.  It  was  farther  seen  {and 
almost  by  the  same  necessity)  that  these  minute  parts,  molecules, 
or  atoms,  must  have  definite  relations,  whether  of  attraction  or 
repulsion,  to  one  another.  All  nature,  animate  or  inanimate, 
teems  with  evidence  to  this  rffectj  and  no  eitperiment  was  needed 
to  attest  it  The  conception  of  definite  proportions  in  their 
molecular  relations — now  ripened  into  a  greai  physical  law — 
can  hanlly  be  said  to  occur  in  the  ancient  philosophy^  though 
some  few  passages  may  vaguely  express  the  idea.  But  another 
question,  yet  current  in  our  own  time,  and  which  in  some  sort 
lies  ut  the  bottom  of  every  atomic  theory,  engaged  more  dis- 
tiDctiy  the  notice  of  these  schools  of  antiquity — a  question  which 
fieither  reason  nor  experiment  can  ever  do  more  than  settle  pre- 
sumptively— viz,,  whether  there  are  truly  ultimate  molecules  or 
atoms  of  matter  insusceptible  of  further  division  ?  or  whether  we 
must  here,  as  elsewhere  in  nature,  veil  our  reason  before  that 
metaphysical  tn6nite  which  baffles  alike  definition  and  concep- 
tion, imd  consider  matter  as  divisible  without  limit  or  end? 

The  most  rational  of  the  Greek  philosophers  settled  this 
absitruse  question  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  has  been  presump- 
tively determined  by  the  sounder  methtxls  of  modern  science. 
The  phrases  employed  (dtSiaj^sTx  pifye9r^ — aioisctffr^  ccvptzr* — 
aj£*£fTi  TQ6  EXstxcT^a?  t^c.)  interpret  to  us  their  belief  that  there  are 
portions  of  matter^  inconceivably  minute,  which  are  absolute 
units  in  themselves,  and  admit  of  no  division  beyond.  This 
doctrine  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  ancient  theory  of  the  four 
elements  (the  ^  four  cliampions  fierce'  of  Milton),  which  served 
a»  a  coarse  formula  for  reason  to  Wfirk  upon,  before  it  liad  been 
shown  by  experiment  how  completely  these  elements  are  mutually 
Cfjnvcrtible  throughout  every  part  of  the  material  world- 

Another  point  in  the  ancient  atomic  philosophy,  anticipating 
moilern  inquiry  thougli  running  beyond  it,  is  the  question  as  to 

the 
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the  form  or  configuration  of  those  indivisible  atoms,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  true  units  of  the  material  world.  Here,  again, 
all  was  mere  speculation ;  and  the  mathematical  forms  assigned 
to  different  conditions  of  matter  were  generally  based  on  the 
feeblest  and  most  frivolous  analogies.  Whether  modern  science, 
with  its  more  severe  and  scrupulous  inquiry,  can  ever  attain  to 
more  perfect  proof,  is  yet  hidden  in  the  future.  Certain  paths^ 
which  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  seem  opening  in  this  direction, 
and  have  been  zealously  pursued.  We  live  in  an  age  of  new 
methods^  as  well  as  new  facts  in  science  ;  and  where  the  object  is 
not  in  its  nature  insuperable  by  human  reason,  we  may  venture 
to  aspire,  if  not  to  certain  Itruth,  at  least  to  that  degree  of  pre- 
sumptive proof  which  is  proximate  to  it. 

In  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  earlier  questions  and  opinions 
as  to  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter,  we  have  refrained  from 
naming  those  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  to  whom  we  chiefly 
owe  them,  believing  that  we  might  thereby  convey  a  clearer 
view  of  their  purport  and  success.  It  will  occur  to  others,  as  to 
ourselves,  that  the  history  of  human  knowledge  is  often  more 
clouded  than  illustrated  by  the  long  array  of  names  and  shades 
of  opinion,  which  are  made  to  enter  into  it.  In  the  personal 
narrative  of  these  victories  or  vagaries  of  human  thought,  the 
reader  loses  sight  of  the  questions  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole,  and  fails  of  discerning  what  has  really  been  done, 
or  still  left  undone.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  to  name  some 
of  those  who  early  laboured  on  the  subject  before  us,  seeing  the 
eminent  place  they  hold  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  was  impossible  indeed  that  such  men  as  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Democritus,  Empedocles,  and  Epicurus — for  these 
names  stand  on  the  list — should  live  in  a  world  full  of  such 
strange  and  abstruse  problems,  without  being  attracted  forcibly 
to  them.  The  principle  of  numbers,  as  propounded  by  Pytha- 
goras, though  extravagant  in  its  mystical  applications,  yet  is 
in  some  sort  an  anticipation  of  what  now  rests  on  a  close  induc- 
tion of  facts.  Leucippus  has  been  somewhat  vaguely  recorded  as 
the  first  who  treated  of  the  atomical  composition  of  matter* 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  are  with  more  certainty  reputed  as 
the  philosophers  who  gave  higher  form  and  consistency  to  the 
theory,  including  under  it  the  various  questions  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted.  We  are  far  from  adopting  Bolingbroke's 
phrase  of  the  '  lofty  madness '  of  Plato  (based,  we  believe,  upon 
a  very  scanty  knowledge  of  his  works),  but  must  nevertheless 
admit  that  his  doctrines  respecting  matter  are  metaphysical 
without  any  distinct  meaning.  Aristotle  brought  to  the  subject 
a  more  practical  understanding  and  a  larger  observation  of  nature, 

yet 
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yet  added  little  to  our  real  kti<nviedge*  His  T^fQvn  vk^^  or  pri- 
mitive  matter,  is  contra&ted  ultU  the  vsc/j,  or  intoUigenoe,  wljick 
brings  it  ioto  form  and  action.  He  seeks j  through  the  doclnne 
dl  the  fi>ur  elemenlarv  properties,  to  explain  the  various  condi- 
||gti$  which  matter  assumes;  and,  misguided  hy  tliat  nutiuu  to 
iipbich  the  Greek  philusopliy  ever  leant — uf  opposite  and  neu- 
tndising  qualities,  he  fniled  to  perceive  the  situ  pier  and  truer 
induction,  that  lieat  and  ciddj  dryness  and  nioisture,  are  not  con^ 
tlict^ng^  elements,  but  different  de^rrees  of  tlie  same  quality  or 
ftlate.  He  compromises  the  question  as  to  the  infinite  divisi- 
bility of  matter,  by  admittini^  that  atoms  may  be  actually  iiidivi- 
sible^  though  not  jmlendaUf/  so--a  distinvlion  of  a  scliolaritic  kind^ 
ajid  aiilin^  little  towards  the  solution  of  the  question** 

We  pa&s  over  a  lonjj  period  to  C4>me  at  once  to  Lucretius,  as 
the  expounder  in  sublime  verse  of  the  dot  trine  in  which  Epi- 
cal us  gave  more  perfect  system  to  the  atomic  theory  ;  extending 
and  modifying  tlie  views  of  Democritus  and  others  who  liad  gone 
before.  A  few  lines^  hoAvevcr,  must  suffice  us  for  the  record  of 
this  syitem,  wliich  many  of  our  readers  may  already  know  in 
part  tbrougb  the  great  work  of  the  Roman  poet/f  It  represents 
I  be  space  or  void  of  the  universe  as  penetrated  and  traversed  m 
every  direction  by  tides  or  currents  of  elementary  indivisible 
atoms ^infmitely    minute,    but    possessing    gravity — of  various 

ire  or  sliape,  but  these  unebnngeable  for  each— having  an 
'strmsic  power  of  motion,  and  unceasingly  permeating  every 
part  of  S[)ace  with  incemcejvable  swiftness.  From  the  fortuitoui 
concour^  collision,  and  adaptation  of  tlu*se  atoms,  thus  elenially 
in  motion^  the  material  wurld  is  formed,  and  tlie  various  com- 
pound Ixidies  ujK>n  it  are  successively  generated,  changed,  or 
renew etL  The  seeming  attributiun  4>f  creative  power  to  the  self- 
OTganmng  nnture  of  the  atoms  themselves,  and  the  negative  con- 
diEjcKi  assi pinned  to  the  gods  by  Lucretius^  have  draw^n  down  the 
repro:K'h  of  atheism  on  this  system*  It  may  more  justly  perhaps 
be  railed  an  abandonment  of  the  popular  mythology  of  the  age 
m  wttich  the  poet  lived, 

Tiiis  is  the  outline  of  the  doctrine:  the  details,  whether  fur- 
tijslietl  by  philosophy  or  poetry,  we  have  little  room  to  dwell 
upon.  It  has  not  been  the  ft:»rtuae  of  any  other  philosophical 
hypothesis  {unless  we  suppose  an  exception  in  the  lost  wri tings 
of  Empedocles)  to  be  thus  *  m«irried  to  immortal  verse/  If  it  be 
alleged  that  the  greatness  of  the  poems  of  Lucretius  was  not  so 


*  W«  «[UQte  the  w^rdt  of  Aristotle,  b$  charact«mtic  of  th@  ^tyle  of  this  gre^t 

t  ThtTM?  who  may  setk  for  the  deiails  of  this  doctrine  nill  ftiid  tJjt?m  ptr^plcii* 
<Nitlj  stuted  bj  Dr,  Good,  in  hit^  *  Book  of  Nuturi?,' 
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estimated  by  his  contemporaries,  we  admit  the  fact ;  but  attribute 
it  chieflj  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  less  congenial  to  the  mind 
of  Rome  than  to  that  of  Greece,  and  which  even  Cicero  scantily 
admits  within  the  pale  of  his  philosophy*  Still  we  may  confess 
our  surprise  to  find  in  0%'id  the  only  adequate  acknowledgment  of 

I  the  grandeur  of  Lucretius  as  a  poet ;  and  that  Quintilian,  a  con- 
summate critic,  should  notice  him  in  terms  of  such  bald  and 
lan^^uid  commendation. 
Quitting  this  sketch  of  the  ancient  atomic  doctrineSj  and  pass- 
ing over,  as  almost  nullj  all  that  the  mediaeval  philosophy  and  even 
the  Arabianchemistry  produced,  we  proceed  to  the  later  opinions, 
lanctioned  by  the  great  names  of  Descartes,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and 
Boscovich.  Newton,  attributing  to  God  the  first  creation  of  primi- 
tive units  or  particles  of  matter,  d^cribes  their  endowments  in 
terms  not  unlike  those  which  Lucretius  applies  to  bis  self-acting 
atoms,     Leibnitz,  restini*-  somewhat  dogmatically  upon  bis  two 

I  laws  of  Continuity  and  Sufficient  Rcfison,  rejected  this  notion  of 
solid  primitive  atoms  \  and  arguing,  as  Descartes  had  done,  that 
mo  body  can  be  admitted  as  indivisible,  sought  to  supply  their 
place  by  an  hypothesis  of  monads^  or  points  without  extension. 
The  more  celebrated  dvnamic  theory  of  Boscovich  is  a  modifi- 

■  cation  of  this  view  ;  in  which,  for  the  action  of  material  particles, 
is  substituted  the  idea  of  simj>le  cejitres  {)f  force ^  that  is,  points 
of  attraction   and   repulsion.     Though    this  theory  has   gained 

fsome  favour  of  late,  we  cannot  find  in  it  more  than  a  new  mode 
of  expressing  the  limit  of  our  knowledge;  and  the  expres- 
sion faulty  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  teun  force  is  only  xntelU* 
gible   where  there  is  somethinff  acting  and   being  at  ted  upon ; 

■  attraction  and  repulsion  are  without  meaning,  unless  there  i& 
something-  more  than  unextendcd  points  to  be  attracted  or  re- 
pelled, Rjscovich  vimlicated  his  doctrine  with  much  ingenuity; 
but  we  doubt  whether  it  has  rendered,  or  can  ever  render,  any 
real  aid  towards  the  solution  of  this  great  physical  problem. 


I 


We  now  come  with  satisfaction  to  those  more  recent  researches, 

which,  based  on  experiment,  have  given  to  this  suljject  all  the 
higher  characters  of  an  exact  science.  AVc  have  seen  that  the 
most  complete  of  earlier  systems  scarcely  went  bevond  the  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms  as  the  cause  of  all  existing  things.  It 
is  the  pride  of  our  time  to  have  changed  chance  into  certainty — 
to  have  submitted  to  numerical  formulae  the  various  relations  of 
material  bodies — and  to  have  framed  a  system  of  definite  propor- 
tions, perfect  enough  to  allow  the  prediction  of  the  unknown 
from  that  which  has  been  already  discovered.  In  fine,  it  has 
belonged  to  the  progress  of  this  part  of  science — as,  in  truth,  of 

every 
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^n^Tj  ather — to  put  aside  all  accident  from  tlie  creation  of  what 
we  see  around  us ;  and  to  give  proof  and  certainty  of  those  great 
lawss  designed  bv  a  Creator,  whose  wisdom  and  power  we  alike 
recognise  in  all  their  wonderful  results. 

Experimental  Chemistry  is  the  portal  throug'h  which  access 
has  been  found  to  this  new  region  of  inquiry.  A  few  considera- 
tions win  make  this  clear  to  our  readers ;  and  it  is  important  to 
the  understanding  of  the  subject  that  it  should  be  so.  Whatever 
re&sons  might  be  afforded  by  the  obvious  changes  of  material 
bodies  for  the  atomic  theory  of  their  constitution,  no  absolute 
proof  could  be  derived  from  them.  It  was  a  strong  presumption 
of  the  existence  of  minute,  perhaps  indivisible,  molecules  ;  but 
did  not  go  beyond  this.  The  discovery  of  fixed  multiple  rela- 
tions of  weight  or  volume  in  all  chemical  combiDations  was  the 
great  fact  which  at  once  substituted  a  science  for  a  mere  proba- 
bility ;  and  converted  an  hypothesis,  barren  of  results,  into  a 
syste4n  and  law  of  nature,  fertile  beyond  any  other  ia  its  conse- 
quences and  conclusions. 

We  would  especially  dwell  on  the  effects  produced  by  the 
admission  of  weighty  as  a  principle  and  instrument  in  this  re- 
search. The  fate  of  Chemistry,  as  the  science  mainly  concerned, 
may  be  said  to  have  hung  upon  the  balance.  We  are  now  so 
accustomed  to  the  metliod  of  numbers  and  weights,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  recognise  the  science  as  ever  existing  without  it. 
Yet  such  in  great  measure  was  the  fact.  To  Lavoisier,  almost  a 
contemporary,  we  mainly  owe  the  introduction  of  this  principle 
and  its  due  application  ;  at  once  subverting  theories,  like  that  of 
phlogiston,  which  had  grown  up  without  such  correction,  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  new  and  more  certain  knowledge.  It  is 
easy  to  discover  in  this  change  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  defi- 
nite proportions.  If  in  the  relations  of  bodies  to  one  another,  as 
determined  by  chemical  processes,  we  find  the  weight  of  those 
entering  into  combination,  or  separating  from  it,  to  be  absolutely 
and  invariably  the  same  for  each,  the  principle  is  already  obtained, 
and  prepared  for  extension  to  the  innumerable  cases  which 
chemistry  puts  before  us.  We  are  the  more  earnest  in  pressing 
these  general  views,  inasmuch  as  they  help  us  to  comprehend 
the  whole  history  of  this  branch  of  science.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  processes  of  an  imperfect  analysis  could  never  sub- 
stantiate doctrines  which  have  the  numerical  proportions  of 
weight  for  their  foundation.  It  is  the  increasing  exactness  of 
anaiytii^al  chemistry  which  has  furnished  facts  and  arguments  for 
the  new  theory :  and  even  at  the  time  we  wTite,  corrections  are 
still  made  and  anomalies  removed,  by  the  careful  repetition  of  old 
experiments,  or  by  the  substitution  of  others  more  certain  in  result. 

^Coming 
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Coming  now  more  direcdy  to  die  biatory  of  these  discoveries, 
we  find  some  questions  of  priority  not  altogether  free  from  diffi- 
culty. This,  it  is  well  known,  has  occurred  more  or  less  in 
almost  every  similar  case — the  result  sometimes  of  acxndent,  in 
other  cases  the  effect  of  a  simultaneous  direction  of  the  labour 
and  genius  of  many  to  objects  already  indicated  by  prior  research. 
In  the  history  of  the  greatest  discoveries — even  that  of  universal 
gravitation — we  find  the  record  of  men  who  have  seen  tbe  light 
before  them,  have  approached  near  to  it,  but  have  missed  the  sole 
path  by  which  the  lamp  could  be  seized.  In  astronomy  the 
coincidences  of  discovery  are  frequent  from  the  very,nature  of 
celestial  observation.  A  new  object  in  the  heavens  is  simul- 
taneously present  to  the  telescopes  of  distant  lands ;  while  objects 
already  familiar  assume,  in  the  endless  cycle  of  their  changes, 
positions  which  afford  new  phenomena  to  observers,  far  removed 
from  each  other.  The  more  complex  questions  belonging  to  that 
signal  triumph  of  astronomy,  which  brought  the  planet  Neptune 
to  sudden  light,  have  been  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  this 
Review.  But  the  controversy  which  most  bears  on  our  present 
subject,  is  that  which  has  of  late  been  actively  revived  as  to  the 
discovery  of  the  composition  of  water — the  greatest  single  step 
ever  made  in  chemical  science.  We  *do  not  enter  on  the  question 
here ;  but  merely  cite  it  as  a  striking  instance  of  that  concatenation 
by  which  the  labours  of  men  of  genius  are  blended  together  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  closest  anticipations  of  Dalton's  discovery  are,  doubtless, 
to  be  found  in  the  researches  of  Wenzel  and  Richter,  two 
German  chemists,  and  of  Mr.  Higgins,  of  Dublin.  Wenzel  led 
the  way,' now  nearly  eighty  years  ago,  by  tbe  execution  of  very 
exact  analyses  of  neutral  salts,  which  gave  proof  that  when  two 
such  salts  decompose  one  another,  the  compounds  thence  resulting 
are  precisely  neutral  also.  The  two  bases  and  two  acids  arc 
exchanged  in  proportions  exactly  equivalent,  and  two  new  salts 
are  formed,  without  either  loss  or  addition  in  the  act  of  change. 
A  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  single  fact,  well  attested, 
discloses  the  whole  principle  of  definite  proportions ;  and  the 
possibility,  by  a  simple  calculation,  of  making  a  few  analyses  of 
such  neutral  salts  the  key  to  others  yet  unmade.  Wenzel  recog- 
nised this  principle,  which  was  taken  up  fifteen  years  later  by 
Richter,  who  verified  the  facts,  and  gave  a  tabular  form  to  the 
reciprocal  proportions  or  equivalents  thus  obtained. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Higgins,  first  published  in  1791,  make 
a  still  closer  approximation  to  those  of  Dalton,  and  may  seem  in 
part  to  justify  the  claim  of  priority — pu4  forward  by  himself  wh^i 
the  subject  was  yet  fresh  before  tbe  world,  and  since  urged  by 

others 
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others  on  his  behtiU.  There  tan  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Higglns 
announccci  thus  early,  as  the  result  of  bis  inquiries,  certain  con- 
cinsions  which  tally  closely  with  those  obtained  by  Dalton, — ^as, 
for  instance,  that  a  molecule  of  water  is  composed  of  one  particle 
of  oxygen  united  to  one  of  hydroiren — that  the  five  t  hemical 
compoantls  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  rary  in  the  multiple  propor- 
tions of  oxygen  added  to  the  sing^le  particle  of  nitrojoren — that 
sulphnrc^us  acid  contains  one  particle  of  sulphur  with  one  of 
ooiy^en,  sulphuric  acid  two  particles  of  the  latter  element,  The.te 
conclusions,  since  verified,  are  doubtless  very  remarkable  ;  the 
more  so  as  they  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  imperfect  data^ 
and  without  any  clear  conception  of  the  great  consequences  they 
involve.  But  whatever  nink  Mr.  Higgins  may  fmallv  take  as  a 
dist'overer,  his  researches  fell  at  the  time  upon  a  heedless  world. 
Dr.  Henry  gives  conclusive  evidence  that  Dal  ton  was  ijjnorant  of 
them  until  long  after  he  had  matured  his  own  doctrines.  He 
read  little — thought  alone  and  for  himself— and  was  too  upright 
not  tij  avow  what  he  ^ot  from  anothen  His  very  nature  inatle  il 
impossible  for  him  to  he  a  plagiarist. 

We  may  further  remark  that  even  had  the  valuable  labours  of 
Mr.  Higgins  been  known  to  him,  he  still  must  be  accounted  the 
discoverer  of  the  general  law  of  multiple  proportions — ^of  their 
conneSLtrm  with  the  relative  weights  of  combining  atoms,  and  of 
many  of  the  methods  by  which  this  great  principle  is  verified  and 
made  the  foundation  of  practical  cliemitttry.  These  are  the 
points  upon  which  Dal  ton's  lame  will  rest  with  posterity, 

Dr,  Henry  has  sought  to  mai  k  the  successive  steps  of  thought 
and  eiEperiment  by  which  h*^  .^  <-  Id  to  their  conception  and  da- 
vehipment*  If  this  part  of  the  oairative  be  obscure^  it  is  because 
DaUon  himself  has  furnished  no  materials  for  such  a  history.  We 
are  told  of  Kepler  that  he  tried  eighteen  hypotheses  as  to  the 
cifbit  of  Mars^  before  reaching  the  discovery  of  the  true  one, 
SailOll  was  led  by  the  course  and  results  of  his  earlier  la  hours  to 
GOfiteive  the  power  of  subjecting  to  numerical  forms  the  endless 
aaicl  seemingly  capricious  varieties  of  chemical  phenomena.  W^e 
know  nut  precisely  where  the  light  first  broke  in  upon  !iim — 
where,  perchance,  it  was  again  obscured  for  a  time  by  the  impei> 
fection  of  the  analyses  upon  which  his  doctrine  depended — or 
where,  finally,  he  saw  before  him  the  full  day  of  the  disco  very. 
The  main  facts 'a p pear  to  be  that  he  derived  his  earliest  conception 
of  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  from  hi$ experiments  on  gases 
or  matter  in  the  aeriform  state ;  that  in  a  paper  read  to  the 
Manchester  Society^  Nov.  12,  1802,  he  announces  tlie  first  ex- 
ample of  the  law  in  the  combinations  of  oity gen  and  nitrons  gas; 
that  the  atomic  ?iew  of  chemical  combinations  occarred  to  him 
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in  direct  sequel  to,  if  not  simultaneously  with,  the  establishment 
of  this  law ;  that  in  October,  1803,  he  read  another  paper  to  the 
Society,  in  which,  after  stating  that  he  believes  the  inquiry  to  be 
entirely  new,  he  assigns  the  relative  atomic  weight  of  21  bodies 
gaseous,  fluid,  and  solid ;  and  that  in  May,  1808,  he  published 
his  *  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy,'  embodying  these 
various  results  of  the  continuous  labour  of  years.  In  a  letter  to 
his  brother  Jonathan,  March,  1803,  he  describes  himself  as  hav- 
ing ^  got  into  a  track  that  has  not  been  much  trod  in  before.' 
This  was  the  track,  and  these  the  discoveries  to  which  it  led 
him. 

In  seeking  to  convey  to  our  readers,  not  familiar  with  these 
subjects,  a  clear  idea  of  them,  we  have  recourse  to  the  simplest 
illustrations  as  really  the  most  instructive ;  such  as  will  indicate 
the  general  laws,  without  complicating  the  description  with  those 
points  which  are  subordinate,  or  which  still  remain  questions  of 
controversy.  Two  great  steps  of  progress  are  especially  to  be  noted 
in  the  discovery.  The  first  in  order  of  time  as  well  as  in  order 
of  thought  and  deduction,  is  the  Law  of  multiple  proportions, 
originally  derived,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  certain  class  of  com- 
pounds— the  neutral  salts — and  afterwards  extended  so  largely 
to  others  as  to  assume  the  character  of  a  general  law  of  chemicsd 
combination.  The  principle,  to  state  it  briefly,  is,  that  when 
bodies,  under  whatever  form,  enter  into  such  combination,  or 
separate  from  it,  they  do  so  in  the  same  fixed  proportions 
— that  these  proportions  are  equal  or  multiples  of  one  another, 
and  that  intermediate  quantities  or  proportions  are  never  found 
to  exist.  The  earlier  exceptions  to  this  law  have  been  gra- 
dually removed  as  chemical  analysis  acquired  greater  exactness 
—  a  striking  evidence  in  itself  of  the  truth  and  completeness 
of  the  discovery.  Cogent,  however,  as  were  the  facts  upon 
which  it  rested,  there  was  at  first  some  hesitation  among 
Chemists  in  adopting  it  The  eminent  name  of  Berthollet 
had  just  given  currency  to  the  doctrine  that  the  mere  quantity  of 
a  combining  ingredient,  irrespectively  of  other  proportions,  was 
largely  concerned  in  all  chemical  affinities  and  combinations; 
and  this  opinion  was  ably  defended  by  certain  chemical  writers. 
The  controversy,  however,  could  not  long  be  maintained  in  the 
face  of  Evidence  almost  mathematical  in  kind,  and  all  other  views 
speedily  merged  in  the  one  doctrine  we  have  just  stated. 

Here,  then,  was  a  mighty  gain  effected  not  merely  to  Chemistry, 
but  to  physical  science  in  its  every  part.  By  introducing  the 
function  of  numbers  in  scrutinizing  the  wonderful  changes  which 
take  place,  invisibly  to  us,  among  the  molecules  of  bodies  in 
chemical  action,  we  may  be  said  to  have  gained  nearer  access  to 
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one  of  the  great  facts  of  creative  intf^lligence.  For  if  these 
■  ciimentary  molecules  are  tlms  governed  by  numerical  relafioni  io 
t9my  act  of  union  or  separation,  it  is  obvious  there  must  have 
heen  some  primary  conformation  or  adaptation  which  alone  could 
fit  them  to  fulfil  this  condition.  Ami  this  conclusion  is  alike 
valid,  whether  we  adopt  the  number  of  bodies  which  nrc  regarded 
as  elementary  under  our  present  knowledge,  or  admit  tlie  more 
probable  belief  tljat  this  number  will  be  greatly  reduced  here- 
after by  new  methods  of  analysis* 

We  have  mentioned  the  neutral  salts  as  first  yielding  the  prin- 
ciple of  multiple  combining  proportions.  The  combination  and 
separation  of  gases  by  volumes  afforded  the  same  result,  and  by 
ao  inference  still  more  simple  and  direct  Two  leases,  chemically 
uniting  to  form  a  compound,  invariably  combine  in  the  same 
measured  volumes  of  each,  or  in  multiples  of  one  on  the  other, 
if  there  be  more  than  one  product  of  this  union.  The  same  pre- 
cise proportions  are  found  in  tlie  separation  of  the  compounds 
thus  funned.  There  is  a  peculiar  grandeur  to  those  who  look 
on  nature  aright,  in  the  simplest  forms  of  demonstration  of  a 
great  nutunil  law^  We  feel  this  when  having  before  us  the  two 
glass  tubes,  receiving  severally  the  streams  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  which  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  water — one 
volurfw  by  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter—and  these 
pro|K>rtions  so  exquisitely  e%act,  that  the  nicest  graduation  of 
the  tubes  can  tletect  no  deviation  in  the  results.  These  results 
represent  to  us  n/>t  merely  the  contents  of  the  two  tubes,  but  the 
relative  volumes  of  those  two  airs  enclosed  in  and  forming,  by 
their  union,  the  total  mass  of  waters  over  the  globe. 

Out  of  tljis  greiit  law  of  multiple  proportions  in  all  chemical 
compounds  arose  the  further  discovery,  more  especially  due  to 
Dal  tun,  of  tl»e  relative  weight  of  the  combining  molecules  or 
atoms — another  vast  step  in  the  progress  of  natural  science.  The 
methml  of  the  discovery  is  as  striking  from  its  simplicity  as  the 
result  from  its  grandeur.  The  reasoning  of  Dalton  ran  thus;  if 
in  the  chemical  union  of  any  tw^o  simple  bodies  we  suppose  a 
single  atom  of  each  to  form  the  comliination,  then  if  by  analysis 
we  obtain  the  precise  relative  weights  of  the  two  in  the  com- 
pound, we  gain  in  effect  the  relative  weight  of  the  atoms  thus 
combined.  Take  the  case  of  water  in  illustration.  The  uniform 
and  peculiar  characters  of  this  wonderful  iluid  sugg"csted  the 
inference  which  Dalton  adoptetl,  that  it  is  fiirmed  by  the  union 
of  a  single  particle  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen.  Analysis 
proving  the  relative  weight  of  the  two  elements  in  water  to  be  as 
1  to  8,  the  conclusion  was  immediate  that  the  same  ratio  repre* 
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seated  the  weight  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oj&ygen  respec- 
tively in  this  fluid. 

But  more  was  needed  yet  to  justify  the  conclusion,  and 
some  third  hody  required  to  be  brought  into  the  chain  oif  evi- 
dence. Taking  carbon  as  the  instance,  and  examining  carbonic 
oxide  gas,  the  simplest  form  of  its  combination  with  oxygen, 
we  find  the  relative  weights  of  the  two  elements  in  this  compound 
to  be  6  of  carbon  to  8  of  oxygen  ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  an 
atom  of  each  enters  into  the  compound,  and  that  the  relative 
weights  of  these  atoms  are  as  the  numbers  given.  Thus,  then,  we 
have  obtained  three  proportions  of  weight :  1  for  hydrogen,  6  for 
carbon,  and  8  for  oxygen.  Now  mark  the  beauty  of  the  evidence. 
If  these  three  numbers  be  correct,  we  ought  to  find  them  recurring, 
either  in  simple  or  multiple  form,  in  the  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  thus  completing  the  circle  of  proof.  Let  us  take  the  two 
simplest  of  such  compounds,  carburetted  hydrogen  and  defiant 
gas.  In  the  former  we  find  the  proportions  of  2  of  hydrogen  to  6 
of  carbon  ;  in  the  latter  2  of  hydrogen  to  12  of  carbon, — that  is,  in 
the  one  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  unite  to  1  of  carbon,  in  the  other 
2  of  hydrogen  to  2  of  carbon.  Or  take  another  instance,  somewhat 
more  complex,  but  from  this  very  cause  still  more  illustrative. 
We  have  got  the  weights  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  we  want  that 
of  nitrogen.  The  chemical  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
are  five  in  number, — the  analysis  of  which  shows  us  that  the 
difierence  depends  upon  the  addition  of  a  single  proportion  of 
oxygen,  8,  to  each  successive  compound  in  the  series,  beginning 
from  the  simplest  (the  protoxide  of  nitrogen),  in  which  one  atom 
is  united  to  one.  Thus,  then,  we  obtain  the  relative  weight  of 
the  two— oxygen  8,  nitrogen  14.  Now  let  us  bring  this  number 
14  into  conjunction  with  hydrogen,  denoted,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  unity  or  one.  Here  ammonia,  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen,  becomes  the  test  of  truth.  The  analysis  of  this  sub- 
stance yields  the  relation  of  14  to  3 ;  that  is,  1  atomic  equivalent 
of  nitrogen  to  3  of  hydrogen.  The  circle  of  numerical  proof  is 
therefore  completed,  as  in  the  example  first  given.* 

Instances  like  these — rationes  qtue  non  persuadent  sed  cogunt — 
might  be  multiplied  without  end ;  adding  in  each  case  to  the 
completeness  of  the  evidence,  but  not  required,  we  may  hope,  in 
farther  illustration  of  the  principle.  This  well  understood,  all 
the  collateral  points  and  consequences  become  easy  of  compre- 
hension.   By  such  mode  of  research  Chemists  have  been  enabled 

*  The  moit  recent  and  complete  table  of  this  kind  is  that  given  in  the  Annual  of 
liebig  and  Kopp,  the  close  examination  of  which  indicates  many  carious  relations 
Sad  analogies,  explicable  only  on  the  atomic  theory. 
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to  tabulate  ihe  atomic  weights  of  all  the  bodies,  nearly  60  in 
number,  wbkli  rank  a$  cletneotary  in  onr  present  knowledge. 
Hydrogen  being'  the  unit,  the  oumbers  which  express  weight 
ntnge  upwards  even  as  high  as  213  ;  each  denating  the  fixed  and 
itttitmtable  proportions  In  wliith  the  particular  body  enters  into 
diemical  combination  with  others.  Werei:H?at  the  word  chemical^ 
bec&use  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  system  of  equi- 
Vftletit  proportions,  expressed  by  a  scale  of  numberi,  is  that  of 
cbemirnl  action,  as  distinguished  from  mere  mechanical  admix- 
ture, w  hich  may  take  place  in  any  proportions.  But  this  great 
priori picj  we  have  next  to  remark,  governs  the  relations  of  com- 
pound bodies  as  completely  as  those  of  the  elementary  bodies 
just  mentioned.  The  case  of  tlie  mutual  action  of  neutral 
saLts^  before  alluded  to,  might  furnish  this  inference,  but  it  will 
be  better  given  in  a  more  simple  form.  Take  the  case  of  the 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  Tlie  atomic  weight  ot  giulphur  is  10, 
which  united  with  3  equivalents  of  oxygen  (3  K  S  -  2A)  gives 
40  as  the  result  for  sulphuric  acid^the  actual  proportion  in 
which  this  add  ct>m bines  with  alkalis,  metallic  oji^idcs,  or  any 
otbc^  substance^  In  nitric  acitl^  we  have  nitrogen  14,  and  5 
eqairalcnts  of  oxygen*  40 — giving  for  the  atomic  or  combining 
wei|^h£  of  the  acid  54,  tlie  number  which  actually  governs 
all  its  combinations.  The  application  of  this  rule— ojid  as  ex- 
pressing a  great  natural  law  we  might  ext»ect  it  to  be  so — seems 
to  have  no  other  exceptions  than  those  which  depend  on  our 
4>wn  imperfect  knowledge.  The  examples  of  it  furnished  by 
the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  organic  t>odies  are  much  more 
€omplex  in  kind,  and  therefore  less  fitted  for  illustiatxoa ;  but, 
as  WL>  shall  presently  see,  they  attest  in  a  wonderful  manner  the 
truih  ;ind  universality  of  the  principle.. 

Shipping  a  moment  here,  let  us  see  precisely  how  we  are  to 
deliue  the  knowledge  thus  far  gained.  One  essential  point  will 
already  be  understood^  ^1^.,  that  in  speaking  of  atomic  weights, 
it  is  only  the  relative  umpht  of  the  atoms,  or  smallest  cumblniog 
proportion,  of  difl'erent  substances,  which  enters  jnto  the  question. 
Of  their  posiiim  treight  in  relal  ion  to  any  known  quantities  wc 
are  absolutely  ignorant;  nor  has  any  path  been  disclosed  through 
which  sucli  a  result  may  hereafter  be  reached,  Wc  can  hardly  say 
that  the  value  of  the  discovery  is  less  from  this  abatement  of  its 
«3tteBt»  since  for  all  purposes  of  science  the  relative  weights 
are  always  the  object  sought  for,  and  carried  mto  use.— Again, 
these  discoveries  teach  nothing  certain  as  to  the Jif/urv  or  aLmiute 
tna^mtudc  of  these  primitive  atoms.  Dal  ton,  indeed,  was  led  by 
imriuus  considerations  to  regard  them  as  spherical,  and  to  de- 
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and  delineate  tbem  as  such.  But  this,  however  possible, 
is  still  speculative  to  our  knowledge ;  and  the  facts  in  isomor- 
pliism,  which  we  shall  speedily  notice,  might  mlher  suggest 
various  primitive  forms  than  that  of  the  spherical  alom  alone,  Ab 
respects  the  questum  of  magnitude,  all  that  can  be  sought  for 
I  with  an  J  hope  is  the  reiative  inarfnitude  of  those  elementary  parts  j 
and  this  inquiry,  though  far  less  simple  and  certain  than  that  of 
\rdaiive  tcejfjhts^  has  bpcn  pursued  with  much  zeal  and  some 
[success  both  by  English  and  German  chemists,  though  under 
[the  form  of  comparison  of  atomic  volumes  rather  than  atomic 
[diameters.  The  distinction  here  involvetJ,  and  the  general  rela- 
tion of  volumes  to  other  conditions  of  matter  under  the  atomic 
I  theory  J  would  have  demanded  further  illustration  had  the  limits 
land  design  of  the  article  made  it  possible.  We  may  brietty  say, 
Uhat  the  estimate  by  volumes,  though  never  willingly  acquiesced 
by  Dal  ton  himself,  fully  confirms  in  every  part  the  prin- 
Iciples  of  the  atomic  theory ;  and  as  respects  its  particular 
lapplication  to  the  discovery  of  relative  magnitudes,  though  the 
[results  are  still  neither  certain  nor  complete,  yet  the  numerical  rela- 
tions and  analogies  they  already  afford  are  very  remarkable, and  will 
probably  conduct  to  new  and  higher  proofs  of  the  doctrine  before 
lis-  In  ascertaining  the  nearly  identical  atomic  volume  of  certain 
groups  of  elementary  bodies,  closely  allied  in  chemical  properties 
^and  found  generally  in  close  association  in  nature,  MM.  Kopp 
^und  Schroder,  to  whom  chielly  we  owe  these  researches,  are  cvi- 
^ndently  on  a  path  which  leads  beyond  our  present  view  and  pro- 
^vmises  access  to  yet  untroilden  fields  of  science. 

Another  point  remains  to  be  noticed  in  our  estimate  of  what 
was  attained  at  this  period  of  the  inquiry.  Hydrogen,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  taken  as  the  unit  hi  the  scale  of  atomic  w^eights.     What 

I  proof  have  we  that  it  is  really  such  ?     Or  what  proof  that  there 
inay  not   be  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  present  in   each   atom  of 
water,  as  we  have  two  volumes   by  measure  of  hydrogen  com- 
bining with  one  of  oxygen  to  form  this  body  ?     In  admitting 
that  the  conclusion  is  not  one  of  certainty,  we  must  add  that  the 
^^doubt  is  less  important  than  it  may  seem ;  for  if  the  unit  were 
^■So  altered  as  to  compel  a  change   of  number  for  other  bodies  in 
^khe  scale,  the  relations  of  weight  and  the  combining  proportions 
^pwould  remain  precisely  as  before.     The  numerical  expression  of 
Hjlbe  scries    is  altered,  but   nothing    besides.      We    may  further 
^floticc   here  a  remarkable  fact  (tending  strongly  to  confirm  an 
original  view  of  Dr*   Prout's),  that  out  of  Kopp's  table  of  54 
elemetitary  atomic  weights,  22  are  integral  multiples  of  hydrogen  ; 
and  several  others  almost  exact  multiples  of  b,  or  half  an  equi- 
valent 
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fmlent  of  this  ekment.  Facts  of  this  nature,  even  while  still  of 
doubtfyl  iaterpretation,  are  yet  the  exponents  and  indices  of  the 
geaenl  law  which  embraces  alK 

Rererting  now  to  the  histf>ry  an<l  progress  of  these  jgnreat  ills- 
CQveries,  it  must  be  stated  that  DallonV  riews,  even  thus  ripe  in 
pfTOof,  did  not  find  instant  adoption  in  the  scientific  world*  V¥e 
hare  already  alluded  to  his  uncouth  and  ineffective  manner  of 
propounding  them^  whether  by  lectures  or  writing.  l*he  very 
phraseology  of  atoms  and  atmnic  tceights  frightened  timid  rea- 
soners  away  from  the  subject ;  and  the  bolduess  of  the  dtuf^rams 
by  which  he  depictured  his  ^uups  of  spherical  atoms  strengthened 
Ihe  belief  that  it  was  a  rash  recurrence  to  the  tenets  of  an  ex- 
ploded philosophy,*  But  the  husk%  however  thick  it  be,  is  always 
pierced  through  when  truth  lies  within  the  kerneh  A  few  emi- 
Bciit  Chemists,  among  whom  Thomson,  Wollaston,  Gay  Lussac, 
and  Berzelius  may  especially  be  named,  speedily  saw  the  value 
of  the  discovery T  and  applied  their  own  labours  to  verify  and 
extend  it.  Dr,  Thomsons  habitual  zeal  was  quickened  by  pel*- 
sonal  communication  and  friendship  with  Balton,  Of  Dn 
WoHaston  it  was  said  tliat  he  would  soon  have  made  the  discovery 
himself  if  Dallon  had  not  done  so  ;  and  tiie  mathematical 
ftcutcness  of  his  understanding,  as  well  as  the  direction  and 
method  of  his  chemical  researches,  might  justify  this  belief,  were 
it  not  that  a  certain  scepticism  of  mind  perpetually  checked  and 
impeded  the  efforts  of  which  his  intellect  was  capable.  His 
paper  on  super*  acid  and  suf>-acid  salts  furnished  much  collateral 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  while  his  sHdln^-srnle  of 
chemical  equivalents  offered  a  very  ingenious  instrument  for  it:* 
application  to  practical  chemistry.  In  determining  by  beautiful 
experiments  the  law  of  combination  of  volumes  in  equal  or  mul- 
tiple proportions,  Gay  Lussac  snperailded  fresh  evidence,  better 
appreciated  by  others  than  by  Dal  ton  himself:  while  Berzelius, 
in  his  Northern  laboratory,  executed  those  numerous  and  admir- 
able  analyses,  which^  fulfilling  in  their  results  every  condition  of 
the  atomic  theory,  obtained  for  it  the  universal  acquiescence  of 
the  scientific  world.  The  tables  he  constructed  of  atomic  weights 
have  required  little  change  but  that  of  enlargement*  The  beau- 
tiful  system   of  chemical   formula;   which  he  devised*  denoting 

*  It  w»ft  Dalton^i  opmloQ  thmt  no  ccmception  of  thit  kiod  could  be  clmrly 
gTftiped  by  the  nrtderstAQding^  iK^hhoQi  some  (riDbodimeiit  to  the  Bight,  Tb«  best 
iftnctioii  to  tbe  jiisttpe  of  his  views  b  tho  entire  adaption  of  thiii  tun  oner  of 
itlntflrfttioti  hy  oat;  of  the  most  imminent  chemiatg  of  the  dnj.  Dr.  Hoffmatiii ;  who, 
m  bis  ftdminLble  Itjctur^  oa  OrgaDio  Chemistry  »t  the  Uoyil  iDstUution,  dcsig- 
nftt^d  the  mosl  c^impU'X  orgaaic  compooQdfl  hy  coloured  fttotqlc  Bijiubols;  bo 
ingeQiomly  disponed  od  h  sliding  frame,  tbst  every  ehsmge,  whether  l^y  uddilion 
«T  labtnetioD  of  itonui  could  be  showti  with  the  ntmoit  fimlity. 

these 
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these  atomic  relations,  was  speedily  accepted  bj  chemists  and 
is  now  very  generally  employed. 

The  remaining  history  of  the  progress  of  this  discovery,  as  it 
comes  down  to  our  own  time,  cannot  so  easily  be  made  clear  to 
our  general  readers.  The  labours  of  Chemists  during  this  period 
have  been  not  only  vast  and  various,  but  more  profound  than 
heretofore  in  the  objects  and  methods  of  inquiry.  Deriving  im- 
pulse from  the  atomic  discoveries,  they  have  carried  these,  as 
instruments,  into  parts  of  science  hitherto  inaccessible  to  research, 
fully  attesting  by  their  success  the  validity  of  the  means  so  em- 
ployed. The  whole  domain  of  Organic  Chemistry  may  be  said  to 
be  a  recent  conquest  thus  obtained.  The  laws  of  isomorphism,  of 
isomerism,  of  atomic  substitution,  have  all  been  determined 
during  the  same  period  by  the  genius  and  labours  of  Mitscher* 
lich,  Liebig,  Dumas,  and  other  foreign  and  British  chemists. 
Though  it  is  impossible,  within  our  narrow  space,  to  convey  any 
true  idea  of  these  abstruse  and  difficult  researches,  we  are  bound 
to  notice  them  so  far  as  to  show  how  completely  they  are  inter- 
woven with  the  atomic  principle,  and  how  thoroughly  they  illus- 
trate all  its  various  workings  in  the  natural  world. 

No  adequate  conception  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  actual  state 
can  be  given  by  a  bare  definition.  It  is,  as  we  have  said  else- 
where, the  chemistry  of  vital  products — of  matter  organised  under 
that  mysterious  power  which  we  term  the  vitcd  principle,  in 
default  of  more  exact  understanding  of  this  wonderful  operation 
of  Providence  in  the  world.  Including  the  analyses  of  the 
innumerable  bodies  thus  formed,  and  the  examination  of  the  end^ 
less  series  of  changes  they  undergo  by  mutual  action  and  substi- 
tution, this  branch  of  science  attains  yet  higher  synthetic  results  ; 
reproducing  artificially,  by  new  combinations,  some  of  those 
organic  compounds,  which  were  known  to  us  before  only  through 
the  occult  chemistry  of  animal  or  vegetable  life;  and  evolving 
from  the  same  elements,  under  other  conditions,  new  compounds, 
often  of  strange  and  potent  quality,  which  are  unknown  but  in 
this  creation  of  the  laboratory.  Of  the  former  class  of  products^ 
urea,  sugar,  the  oxalic,  lactic,  benzoic,  succinic,  and  other  acids, 
may  be  taken  as  examples :  of  the  latter,  we  may  name 
Chloroform,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 

In  this  vast  circle  of  Organic  Chemistry,  we  find  four  great 
elements — oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon — so  far  pre- 
ponderating in  quantity  and  efficiency,  that  the  12  or  14  others 
combining  with  them  in  organic  products  may  be  considered 
subordinate,  even  if  in  some  part  necessary.  In  the  compounds 
of  these  four  elements,  from  the  simplest  to  those  of  the  greatest 
complexity,  we  find  the  most  perfect  and  admirable  illustrations 

of 
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af  the  atomic  doctrioe.  Number  is  here  not  merely  &  denolalioit 
of  f^cts,  but  an  instrument  in  tbelr  discover>\  Every  conditi tm 
and  chanjare  may  be  dcfineii  by  l^xmufie  as  rigidly  exact  as  a  sum  in 
aritbmeUc  or  a  geometrical  deinnnstralion ;  and  in  combinations 
wbich  are  so  complex  that  each  element  enter!  ng^  into  them  is  present 
under  somft  multiple  of  its  weig-iit^  it  is  found  that  ibe  addition  or 
abstraction  of  a  single  atom  in  the  proportion  of  any  one  of  them 
makes  a  notable,  often  a  marvellous,  difTerence  iu  the  nature  of 
tile  compound.  Some  of  these  results  are  so  startUng^  as  to  be 
almost  incredible,  were  the  proof  less  certain  than  it  is.  There 
cases  where,  the  elements  remaining  the  same,  a  slight 
rieal  difference  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  of  them  will 
an  edible  substance  into  a  deadly  poison.  Atomic  che^ 
tells  us  what  alteration  of  parts  here  takes  place :  but 
pbysmUi«ry  is  silent,  or  nearly  so,  as  to  the  rauses  of  this  won* 
dcri'uj  difference  of  effect  on  the  animal  economy.  The  analogy 
i*f  fermentation^  phiced  before  us  by  Liebig,  is  a  striking  one; 
but,  even  if  established,  it  little  enlarges  our  positive  amount  of 
knowletlge.  The  margin  of  the  unknown  is  scarcely  less  wide 
than  it  was  Ijcfore, 

While  speak  big  of  organic  chemistry,  we  must  briefly  advert 

»to  the  dot  trine  of  Compound  EudicaL^  as  indicating  another 
prafxibte  motlc  of  atomic  action  in  bodies.  It  may  be  readily 
cnnceived,  and  is  fully  attested  by  observation,  that  some  com«^  ■ 
binntions  of  atoms  are  much  more  stable  and  tenacious  than  ^J 
others ;  and  we  have,  in  what  is  called  a  compound  radical,  the  ^^M 
union  of  ciiffereut  atoms  possessing  sufficient  stability  to  iulfil 
the  part  of  a  single  atom,  or  combining  equivalent ;  and  thus 
entering  as  a  Imse  into  various  combinations  without  losing  its 
idetitity.  Cvanogcn,  composed  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  two 
of  carbon,  may  be  taken  as  the  simplest  ei;  ample  of  such  com<- 
ponnds.  We  canncit,  indeed,  class  this  doctrine  with  the  more 
certain  conclusions  heretofore  recorded,  for  the  conditions  of  ex- 
Mnment  are  smb  that  it  is  difEcult  to  obtain  absolute  proof. 
But  even  were  its  assumptions  not  strictly  verified^  the  research 
still  til  rows  new  light  on  the  atomic  system^  and  makes  the  circle 
of  evidence  more  complete. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  those  remarkable  facts  w^bich  have 
been  classed  under  tlic  names  of  Isomorphism  and  Isomerism^ — 
the  discovery  respectively  of  Mitscherlich  and  Berzelius — and 
which  direct  us  to  the  ntomic  constitution  of  matter,  as  the  sole 
means  of  explaining  the  phenomena.  The  term  Isomorphism 
espreises  viituaily  the  fact,  that  identity  of  LTystalline  form 
depends  greaUy  on  similaritv  of  atomic  Composition*  Certain 
chemical  elements  admit  of  being  gnjupc*d  together,  under  such 
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relations,  that  various  combinations  may  be  formed  from  amon^ 
them,  wliieii  crystallize  in  the  same  geometric  forms  \  and  with 
this  further  nt^tabla  fact,  that  such  isomorphous  groups  are 
closplv  and  curiously  analojarous  in  other  physical  propcrtiea. 
While  the  law  of  Isomorphism  thus  expounds  to  us  the  depen- 
dence  of  like  forms  on  corresponding  numbers  of  component 
atoms,  the  law  of  Isomerism  discovers  to  us  the  many  cases 
where  the  same  elements,  combined  in  the  same  proportions, 
do  nevertheless  produce  compounds  havings  very  different  chemical 
properties.  Tlic  several  modi  fications  of  this  phenomenon,  inter- 
esting thoufrh  they  are,  we  have  not  room  to  notice ;  but  the  fairts 
regardcti  generally  involve  this  remarkable  result,  that  a  difference 
may,  and  frequently  does  exist,  in  the  manner  and  results  of  the 
combination  of  atoms,  absolutely  identical  in  nature^  number,  and 
relative  proportion. 

What  might  at  first  seem  a  contradiction  between  these  laws, 
is  in  fact  an  exposition  of  those  many  modes  of  molecular  com- 
position and  chan]2:e,  to  whicli,  under  motUfication  by  other 
ag^ents,  are  due  all  the  endless  varieties  of  natural  objects  around 
us.  Were  we  not  limited  to  the  most  simple  and  elementary 
view  of  the  subject,  these  discoveries  and  others  closely  associated 
«vith  them  (such  as  Dumas's  Law  of  Substitution,  Gerhardt^s 
System  of  llomolo^ues,  and  the  ret'ent  researches  in  Allotropy) 
would  require  much  more  copious  illnstralion  and  detail.  Even 
in  our  slij^rht  notice  of  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  thej  are  not 
merely  confirmations  of  the  atomic  doctrine  ;  but  deep  inroads,  hj 
secure  and  certain  paths,  into  regions  of  physical  science,  which 
have  scarcely  been  reached  before  by  the  boldest  imagination  or 
conjecture »  We  first  conteraphiied  these  atomic  elements  as 
concerned  in  the  various  acts  of  chemical  atlinity — in  determining 
the  union  or  separation  of  all  hotlies  in  filled  numerical  proj>or- 
tions  of  measure  or  wei^i^ht.  W^e  now  regard  them  in  what  can 
scarcely  be  calletl  higher  relations,  because  intimately  connected 
with,  and  not  more  wonderful  than  the  former;  but  still  such  as 
are  less  familiar  to  our  knowledge.  We  have  here  before  us  the 
mutual  actions  of  the  molecules  of  matter,  whether  simple  or 
comjKiuud,  expressed  not  in  common  chemical  relations,  but 
under  geometric  forms^  indicating  probable  differences  in  the 
primitive  forms  of  the  atoms  themselves,  and  holding  out  throuflrb 
such  researches  some  hope  that  the  questions  of  magnitude  and 
figure  are  not  beyond  our  reach.  Crystallization  may  almost  be 
defined  as  the  conversion  of  atomic  numbers  into  a  material  form 
and  configuration.  In  all  tliat  vast  variety  and  beauty  of  crystals, 
giving  splendour  to  our  mineral  cabinets,  and  which  have  been  so 
admnably  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  Hauy,  Mohr  and  Weiss, 
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Wollaston,  Brewsler,  Beudant,  &c.,  we  find  proof  of  the  primitive 
tcmlencY  of  atoms  to  group  themselves  in  cerlam  definite  figures 
— to  build  up,  as  it  were,  the  crystalline  fabric  io  matheniatical 
lines  and  proportions.  And  to  this  general  law  Mitscherlich  has 
sulded  the  curious  faet,  that  many  crystals  untlerg^o,  from  simple 
exposure  to  heat,  an  entire  change  in  their  interior  structure, 
while  the  outward  form  and  solidity  remain  unaltered ;  thus 
proving  that  intestine  motions  of  atoms  may  occur^  making^  the 
most  important  structural  changes  in  the  crystal,  and  affecting 
even  its  optical  properties,  without  the  slightest  external  mani- 
festation. The  same  fact,  of  definite  motions  of  particles 
witMn  a  solid^  has  now  been  obseneil  under  so  many  modi h ca- 
tions, that  it  may  be  received  as  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  ihe  atomic  constitution  of  bodies  ;  and  of  the  tendency  of  all 
maiterj  through  its  atoms,  to  assume  those  definite  forms,  of 
which  crystals  form  the  most  perfect  type  and  illustration. 

A  few  words  we  must  still  add  regarding  Allolropy,  There 
has  been  some  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  this  word,  in  relation  tu 
Isomerism,  Dimorphism,  and  other  terms  recently  adopted,  to 
meet  the  various  cases  of  atomic  combination.  But  we  refer  to 
it  here,  as  the  exponent  of  certain  changes  which  may  be  effected 
in  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  various  simple  bodies^ 
without  the  slightest  alteration  of  their  substance  by  addition  or 
subtraction,  and  independently  of  crystallization,  yet  doubdess 
under  some  new  arrangement  —  and  probably  in  each  case  a 
determinate  one — ^of  their  component  atoms.  Phosphorus  and 
sulphur  both  furnish  examples  of  these  aUotropic  conditions  ; 
but  a  much  more  striking  one,  admitiing  it  to  be  fully  attested,  is 
the  coiiversion  of  oxygen  into  O^one  through  the  medium  of  elec- 
tricity. Seeing  the  proportion  of  oxygen  we  continually  breathe 
—its  relation  to  organic  life  in  every  form — and  the  electiical 
actions  and  changes  ever  pen^ading  the  atmosphere  around  us,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  fact  in  its  future 
relation  to  physiology  as  to  every  other  part  of  natural  science^ 
We  would  fain  invite  attention  lo  this  alloiropic  inquiry  in 
general,  as  a  branch  of  physics  less  explored  than  it  ought  to  be» 
The  mutual  action  and  affinities  of  different  atoms  form  the 
subject  and  science  of  all  Chemistry  —  those  of  like  atoms 
bare  been  little  examined,  and  are  chiefly  known  to  us  under 
the  simple  form  of  cohesion  of  parts.  This  cohesion  itself 
is  liable  to  incessant  change  from  heat,  electricity,  and  other 
external  agents*  Every  atom  in  the  iron  tube  of  the  Britannia 
bridge  undergoes  some  alteration  of  place,  when  this  vast  fabricr 
expands  from  beat,  or  contracts  from  coki  Every  message 
of  battle  or  diplomacy,  of  truth  or  of  falsehood^  which  trem- 
bles 
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bles  over  Europe  along-  the  electric  chord,  puts  into  motion  and 
change  each  successive  particle  of  the  wire  through  which  it 
travels  with  such  inconceivable  velocitj.  What  the  nature  of 
these  chan«[cs  may  be,  not  even  the  boldest  speculator  tan  affirm. 
The  principle  of  PolaritTj  now  so  lar^ly  proved  and  applied  in 
every  part  of  physics,  may  reasonably  be  broug^ht  in  to  aid  our 
conceptions,  especially  where  electricity  is  asspmed  as  the  active 
power.  And  to  this  great  principle,  guided  and  governed  as  it 
is  by  mathematical  laws,  we  may  rightly  look  fur  the  solution  of 
many  of  the  problems  which  still  lie  before  us  in  the  material 
world.* 

The  foregoing  remarlcs  bring  us  to  a  subject  which,  were  we 
writing  a  treatise  upon  the  Atomic  Theory,  we  could  not  forbear 
to  notice  in  detaih  This  subjectj  one  of  the  most  ab&truse  and 
difficult  in  all  physical  science,  b  the  connexion  between  the 
conditions  and  changes  of  atoms,  whether  in  chemical  or  other 
combinations,  and  the  influence  of  those  great  imponderable 
agents,  electricity^^  heat,  and  light — and  probably  gxaYitation — 
which  we  know  to  be  concerned,  in  one  mode  or  another,  in  all 
these  wonderful  phenomena.  In  this  research  we  lose  that  aid 
of  numbers  and  proportions  which  gives  validity  to  other  parts  of 
the  atomic  doctrine ;  and  are  cast  upon  a  sea  of  speculation,  where 
no  line  has  ever  yet  touclied  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  the  cer^ 
tainty  that  such  a  connexion  exists  ;  that  it  is  operative  in  every 
part  of  the  material  world ;  and  that  the  discovery  of  its  nature 
wouhl  throw  light  upon  the  darkest  questions  of  physical  science, 
has  led  some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  our  time  to 
frame  hypotheses  as  to  this  Telalion  between  matter  in  its  atomic 
conditions,  and  the  elementary  powers  or  forces  denoted  above. 
Our  ignfjrance  of  the  true  nature  of  the  latter  (even  whether 
strictly  malerlal,  or  influences  which  we  cannot  define  as  such) 
perplexes  the  inquiry  in  the  veiy  outset*— while  it  is  further 
obscured  by  the  doubt  whether  beat,  light,  and  electricity  are 
really  distinct  elements,  or  modified  forms  of  some  common 
principle  of  power.  Electricity,  on  several  accounts,  has  lieen 
generally  taken  as  the  foundation  of  the  problem ;  and  the 
genius  of  Davy,  Berscelius,  Ampere,  De  la  Rive^  &c-,  applied 
to  its  solution  in  this  form.  Such  efforts,  though  failing  of 
present  success,   require  to   be  recorded,   as  illustrative  of  the 

♦  The  late  Dr*  Prdut  xasdc  some  adTtujcei  towmrds  ibis  inqoiry  as  Kr  the 
mntaiil  retitioni  of  like  atifins.  It  has  been  taken  up  more  ri'c<  utly  bj  Mr. 
Brodi^  t  who  wiU  cotitrnae,  we  trust,  to  apply  his  eminetit  ability  »«  an  experi- 
mealalift  to  its  fttrtberppostrciition*  It  iit  oue  of  the  reaenrche^  which  give*  fairett 
promise  of  feduemg  ttie  W&i  of  ilm[Utf  suUst&d^eSi  by  pravm^  tbut  iutue  are  oolf 
allotroplc  conditiooi  of  others— a  maimKr  of  U^ntmutaHoa  which  amj  reasonably 
be  exp*?ct«?d  from  the  scieuce  of  our  day*  ^ 
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methods  by  wfalch  mmlem  science  seeks  to  attain  its  ends,  even 
when  proceeding  upon  liypothesis  onlyp 

U  is  strang:c  and  moTiUjinj^ — yet  nevertheless  in  accordance 
with  the  li^ht  and  shade  of  all  human  things— that  while  true 
science  is  thus  embracing  in  its  progress  every  part  of  the 
material  world — establishing  facts,  (Hsrlosing  laws,  ami  scnili- 
nmng  by  mathematical  methods  even  those  actions  and  rela- 
tions of  matter  which  are  inapproachable  by  the  senses — there 
should  exist  simultaneously  a  series  of  delusions^  in  which  error, 
credulity,  and  imposture  are  closely  interwoven;  yet  usurping 
the  form  and  phraseology  of  real  science,  and  thus  misleading 
many  whose  intellect  in  other  matters  is  acute  and  discriminatiye. 
We  would  fain  indulf^e  the  hope^  recently  expressed  by  one  of 
OUT  most  eminent  philosophers,  that  education  may  in  the  end 
provide  a  remedy  against  these  aberrations;  but  we  still  fear 
that  as  lon^  as  credulity  remains  a  part  of  human  character  and 
temperament^  there  will  never  be  wanting  ibe  agents  and  ma- 
terials to  work  upon  it.  Our  best  guarantee  lies  in  the  know- 
ledge that  follies  and  impostures  are  in  iheir  nature  ephemeral  j 
while  no  fact  of  genuine  science  can  ever  disappear,  except  by 
in  some  higher  and  more  general  truths 


Art.  Ill, — Pichtres  of  Life  mtd  Character. 
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By  John  Leech. 


"WTE,  who  can  recall  the  consulship  of  Plancus,  and  quite  re- 
'"  spectable  old- fogey fie<l  limes,  remember  amongst  other 
amusements  which  we  had  as  children  the  pictures  at  which  we 
were  permitted  to  look.  There  was  BoydelFs  Shakspeare,  black 
and  ghastly  gallery  of  murky  Opies,  glum  Northcotes,  straddling 
FuseJis!  there  were  Lear,  Oberon,  Hamlet,  with  starting 
muscles,  foiling  eyeballs,  and  long  pointing  quivering  fingers; 
there  was  little  Prince  Arthur  (Northcote)  crying,  in  white 
satin,  and  bidding  good  Hubert  not  put  out  his  eyes  ;  there  was 
Hubert  crying ;  there  was  little  Rutland  being  run  through  the 
poor  liltle  body  by  blofidy  CUfFord  ;  there  was  Cardinal  Beau* 
fort  (Reynolds)  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  grinning  and  howling 
demoniacally  on  his  deathbed  {a  picture  frightfiil  to  the  present 
day);  liiere  was  Lady  Hamilton  (Romney)  waving  a  torch,  and 
dancing  before  a  black  backgroundj — a  melancholy  museum  in- 
deed.  Srairke*s  delightful  Seven  Ages  only  fitfully  relieved  its 
general  gloom.  We  did  not  like  to  inspect  it  unless  the  elders 
were  present,  nnd  plenty  of  ligJits  and  company  were  in  the  room, 
Chefrful  relatives  used  to  treat  us  to  Miss  Linwood's-     Let 
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the  children  of  the  present  generation  thank  their  stars  that 
tragedy  is  put  out  of  their  way.  Miss  Lin  wood's  was  worsted 
work.  Your  grandmother  or  grand-aunts  took  you  there,  and 
said  the  pictures  were  atlnnirable,  ^'ou  saw  *the  Woodman*  in 
worsted,  with  his  axe  and  dog,  trampling  ihrougli  the  snow  j  the 
snow  bitter  cold  to  look  at,  the  wo  ml  man's  pipe  wonderful  ;  a 
gloomy  piece,  that  made  you  shudder.  There  were  larj^e  dingy 
pictures  of  woollen  martyrs,  and  scowling  w^arriors  with  limbs 
stnjngly  knitted  ;  there  was  especially,  at  the  end  of  a  black 
passage,  a  den  of  lions,  that  would  frighten  any  boy  not  bom  in 
Africa^  or  Exeter  Change,  and  accustomed  to  them. 

Another  exliibition  used  to  be  West's  Gallery,  where  the 
pleasing  figures  of  Lazarus  in  his  grave-clothes,  and  Death  on 
the  pale  horse,  used  to  impress  us  children.  The  tombs  of  W^est- 
minster  Abbey,  the  vaults  at  St,  Paul's,  the  men  in  armour  at 
the  Tower,  frowning  ferociously  out  of  their  helmets,  and  wield- 
ing their  dreadful  swords ;  ttiat  superhuman  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
the  end  of  tlie  room,  a  livid  sovereign  with  glass  eyes,  a  ruff,  and 
a  dirty  satin  petticoat,  riding  a  horse  covered  with  steel :  whf> 
does  not  rcmemljer  these  sights  in  London  in  the  cousulship  of 
Piancus?  and  the  waxwork  in  Fleet  Street,  not  like  that  of 
Madame  Tussaud'sj  whose  chamber  of  death  is  gay  and  brilliant, 
but  a  nice  old  gloomy  waxwork,  full  of  murderers  ;  and  as  a  chief 
attract  ion  J  the  dead  baby  and  the  Princess  Charlotte  lying  in 
state* 

Our  story-books  had  no  pictures  in  them  for  the  most  part, 
Frank  (dear  old  Frank  I)  had  none;  nor  the  Parentis  Assistant; 
nor  the  Evenings  at  Home  j  nor  our  copy  of  the  Ami  des  En-- 
fann :  there  were  a  few  just  at  the  end  of  the  Spelling  Book  ; 
besides  the  allegory  at  the  beginning,  of  Education  leading  up 
Youth  to  the  temple  of  Industry,  where  Dr.  Dilworth  and  Pro- 
fessor Walkingbame  sttK>d  with  crowns  of  laurel ;  there  were, 
we  say,  just  a  few  pictures  at  the  end  of  the  Spelling  Book,  little 
oval  grey  woodcuts  of  Bewick's,  mostly  of  the  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb^  the  Dog  and  the  Shadow,  and  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robin- 
son with  long  ringlets  and  little  tights  ;  but  for  pictures,  so  to 
speak,  what  bad  we  ?  The  rough  old  woodblocks  in  the  old 
harlequin- hacked  fairy-books  had  ser^^ed  hundreds  of  years ;  be- 
fore our  Piancus,  in  the  time  of  Priscus  Piancus  —  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  who  knows?  We  were  Hogged  at  school  ;  we  were 
fifty  boys  in  our  boarding-bouse,  and  had  to  wash  in  a  leaden 
trough,  under  a  cistern,  with  lumps  of  fat  yellow  soap  floating 
^bout  in  the  ice  and  water.  Are  our  sons  ever  flog"ged?  Have 
they  not  dressing^roomSj  hair-oil,  hip-baths,  and  Baden  towels? 
And  what  picture*  books  the  young  villains   have  !     What  have 
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these  chUcIren  done  that  they  should  be  so  much  happier  than 
we  were  ? 

We  had  the  Ambian  Nights  and  Walter  Seott,  to  be  sure, 
SmirkeV  ill ust rations  to  the  former  are  very  fine.  We  did  not 
know  how  prood  they  were  then  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  we  did 
nut  prefer  the  little  old  Miniature  Library  Nights  witli  frontis- 
pieces by  Uwins  i  for  these  hooks  tlje  pictures  don't  count. 
Every  boy  of  imag-lnation  does  his  own  pictures  to  Srott  and  the 
Arabian  Nights  best. 

Of  funny  pictures  there  were  none  especially  intended  for  u$ 
children^  Tbere  was  Rowland&on's  Dn  Syntax :  Doctor  Syntax, 
in  a  fuxse^wigj  on  a  horse  with  lei^s  like  sausages,  riding  races, 
makings  love,  frolicking  witli  rosy  exuberant  damsels.  Those 
pictures  were  very  funny,  and  that  aquatiotinf*^  and  the  gay- 
colaured  plates  very  pleasant  Ui  witness;  but  if  we  could  not 
read  the  pt>em  in  those  days,  could  we  digest  it  in  this  ?  Never-^ 
theless,  apart  from  the  text  which  we  could  not  master,  we  ra- 
m ember  Dr.  Syntax  pleasantly,  like  those  cheerful  painted  hienj- 
glyphics  in  the  Nineveh  Court  at  Sydenliam,  Wbat  matter  for 
the  arrow-head,  illegible  stuff?  give  us  tlie  plncid  grinning  kings^ 
twanging  their  jolly  hows  over  their  riclent  liorses,  wounding 
those  good-humoured  enemies,  who  tumble  gaily  off  the  towers, 
nr  drown,  smiling  in  the  dimpling  waters,  amidst  the  anerithmon 
gelosma  of  tlie  fish* 

After  Doctor  Syntax,  the  apparition  of  Corinthian  Tom,  Jerry 
Havvlhome,  and  the  facetious  Bob  Logic  mui^t  be  recorded — a 
wondrous  history  indeed  theirs  was  I  When  tLe  future  student 
of  our  manners  comes  to  look  over  the  pictures  and  the  writing 
of  these  queer  volumes,  what  will  he  think  of  our  society,  cus- 
toms, and  language  in  the  consulship  of  Plancus?  We  have  still 
in  our  mind*s  eye  some  of  the  pictures  of  that  sportive  gallery  : 
the  white  coat^  Prussian-blue  pantaloons,  Hessian  boots,  and 
hooked  nose  of  Corinthian  Tom ;  Jem's  green  cut-away  and 
leather  gaiters ;  Bob  Logic's  green  apettades,  and  high-waisted 
surtoul.  '  Corinthian,*  it  appears,  was  the  phrase  applied  to  men 
of  fashion  and  ton  in  Plancus's  time:  they  were  the  hrilliant 
predecessi>rs  of  the  '  sw*eH  *  of  the  present  period — brilliant^  but 
somewhat  harbarous^  it  must  be  confessed.  The  Corinthians 
were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  great  deal  too  much  in  Tom 
Crihb's  parlour  :  they  used  to  go  and  see  'life'  in  the  ginshops  ; 
of  nights,  walking  home  (as  well  as  they  could),  they  used  to 
knock  down  'Charleys/  poor  harmless  old  watchmen  with  lan- 
ternSf  guardians  of  the  streets  ot  Rome,  Planco  Consule,  They 
perjietrated  a  vast  deal  of  huxing;  they  put  41  n  the  *^  mufflers'  in 
Jackson's  rooms  ;  they  '  sported  their  pracls '  in  the  King  in  the 
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Park ;  they  attended  cock-fights,  and  were  enlightened  patrons 
of  dogs  and  destroyers  of  rats.  Besides  these  sports,  the  d^^ 
lassemens  of  gentlemen  mixing  with  the  people,  our  patricians, 
of  course,  occasionally  enjoyed  the  society  of  their  own  class. 
What  a  wonderful  picture  that  used  to  be  of  Corinthian  Tom 
dancing  with  Corinthian  Kate  at  Almack's !  What  a  prodigious 
dress  Kate  wore  I  With  what  graceful  abandon  the  jpair  flung 
their  arms  about  as  they  swept  through  the  maa^  quadrille,  with 
all, the  noblemen  standing  round  in  their  stars  and  uniforms  I 
You  may,  still,  doubtless,  see  the  pictures  at  the  British  Museum, 
or  find  the  volumes  in  the  comer  of  some  old  country-house 
library.  You  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  English  aristocracy  of 
1820  did  dance  and  caper  in  that  way,  and  box  and  drink  at 
Tom  Cribb*s,  and  knock  down  watchmen ;  and  the  children  of 
to-day,  turning  to  their  elders,  may  say,  ^Grandmamma,  did 
you  wear  such  a  dress  as  that  when  you  danced  at  Almack's  ? 
There  was  very  little  of  it,  grandmamma.  Did  grandpapa  kill 
many  watchmen  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  frequent  thieves, 
gin-shops,  cock-fights,  and  the  ring  before  you  married  him  ? 
Did  he  use  to  talk  the  extraordinary  slang  and  jargon  which 
is  printed  in  this  book  ?  He  is  very  much  changed^  He  seems 
a  gentlemanly  old  boy  enough  now.' 

In  the  above-named  consulate,  when  toe  had  grandfathers  alive^ 
there  would  be  in  the  old  gentleman's  library  in  the  country 
two  or  three  old  mottled  portfolios,  or  great  swollen  scrap-books 
of  blue  paper,  full  of  the  comic  prints  of  grandpapa's  time,  ere 
Plancus  ever  had  the  fasces  borne  before  him.  These  prints  were 
signed  Gillray,  Bunbury,  Rowlandson,  Woodward,  and  some 
actually  George  Cruikshank — for  George  is  a  veteran  now,  and  he 
took  the  etching  needle  in  hand  as  a  child.  He  caricatured 
*  Boney,'  borrowing  not  a  little  from  Gillray  in  his  first  puerile 
efforts.  He  drew  Louis  XVI II.  trying  on  Boney 's  boots.  Before 
the  century  was  actually  in  its  teens  we  believe  that  George 
Cruikshank  was  amusing  the  public. 

In  those  great  coloured  prints  in  our  grandfather's  portfolios 
in  the  library,  and  in  son^e  other  apartments  of  the  house,  where 
the  caricatures  used  to  be  pasted  in  those  days,  we  found  things 
quite  beyond  our  comprehension.  Boney  was  represented  as  a 
fierce  dwarf,  with  goggle  eyes,  a  huge  laced  hat,  and  tricoloured 
plume,  a  crooked  sabre,  reeking  with  blood ;  a  little  demon  re- 
velling in  lust,  murder,  massacre.  John  Bull  was  shown  kick- 
ing him  a  good  deal :  indeed  he  was  prodigiously  kicked  all 
through  that  series  of  pictures  ;  by  Sidney  Smith  and  our  brave 
allies  the  gallant  Turks  ;  by  the  excellent  and  patriotic  Spaniards ; 
by  the  amiable  and  indignant  Russians, — all  nations  had  boots 
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8t  the  sen  ice  of  poor  Mastex  Baney.  How  Pitt  used  to  defy 
hiinl  How  good  old  George,  Kinja^  of  Brobdignag,  laughed  at 
GuUiver-Boney,  s^iiii^g  about  in  bis  tank  to  make  sport  for  their 
OiAJeftties  I  This  little  fiend,  tbis  beggar's  brat^  cowardly^  mur- 
derous^ and  atheistic  as  be  was  (we  remeniber  in  those  old  j>ort- 
feUos^  pictures  representing  Boney  and  kis  family  in  rags,  gnaw- 
ing mw  bones  in  a  Corsicaji  but ;  Boney  murdering  tlie  sick  at 
Jafla  ;  Boney  with  a  hookah  ami  a  large  turban,  having  adopted 
ibe  Turkish  religion,  Sec,) — this  Corsitan  monster,  nevertheless, 
hud  Mime  devoted  friends  in  England,  according  to  the  Gill  ray 
ehnmicle^— *  set  of  villains  who  loved  atheism,  tyianny,  plunder, 
mud  wickedness,  in  general,  like  their  French  friend.  In  the 
f'fcctuTes  tliesc  men  w^ere  all  represented  as  dwarfs,  like  their 
iflly.  The  miscreants  got  inio  power  at  one  time,  and,  if  we 
remember  right,  were  called  the  Broad-backed  Administration. 
One  with  shag-gy  eyebrows  and  a  brisdy  beard,  the  hirsute 
ringleader  of  tlie  rascals,  was,  it  appears,  called  Charles  James 
Fox;  another  miscreant^  with  a  blotched  countenance,  was  a 
certain  Hheridan ;  other  imps  were  bight  Erskine,  Norfolk 
(Jockey  of),  Moiraj  Henry  Petty.  As  in  our  childish  innocence 
we  used  to  look  at  these  demons,  now  sprawling  and  tipsy  in 
their  cups;  now  scaling  heaven,  from  whirh  the  angelic  Pitt 
hurliKl  the  in  down  ;  now  cursing  the  light  (their  atrocious  ring- 
leader  Fox  was  represented  with  hairy  cloven  feet,  and  a  tail 
iind  boms)  ;  now  kissing  Boney *s  Ijoot,  but  inevitably  discomfited 
by  Pitt  and  the  otlier  good  angels,  we  liated  these  vicious 
wi^tfbes,  as  gowl  children  should  ;  we  were  on  the  side  of  Virtue 
and  Pitt  and  Grandpapa.  But  if  our  sisters  w^nnted  to  look  at 
the  portioliost  the  good  old  grandfather  used  to  hesitate*  There 
were  some  prints  among  them  ynry  odd  indeed  ;  some  that  girls 
coubl  not  understand  ;  some  that  boys,  indeed,  had  best  not  see. 
We  swiftly  turn  over  those  prohibited  pages,  Htjw  many  of 
the  in  I  lie  re  were  in  the  wild,  coarse,  reckless,  ribald,  generous 
book  of  old  English  humour! 

How  savage  the  satire  was^ — bow  fierce  the  assault — what 
gmrbage  hurled  at  opponents— what  foul  blows  were  hit — %vhat 
Iwig^umge  of  Billingsgate  ilung!  Fancy  a  party  In  a  country 
bouse  now  looking  over  Woodward *s  facet ia?  or  some  of  the 
Gillray  comicalities,  or  the  slatternly  Saturnalia  of  Rowlandson  ! 
Whilst  we  live  we  must  laugh,  and  have  folks  to  make  us  laughs 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  Satyr  with  his  pipe  and  dances  and 
glitnbols.  But  we  have  washed,  combed,  clothed,  and  taught  the 
rogue  gtK)d  manners  ;  or  rather,  Jet  us  say,  he  has  learned  them 
himself;  for  he  is  of  nature  soft  and  kindly,  and  he  has  put 
Aiide  his  mad  pranks  and  tipsy  habits;  and,  frolicsome  always, 
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hag  become  gentle  and  Imnnless,  smitlDn  into  shame  by  the  pure 
presence  of  our  women  and  the  sweet  confiding  stnilifs  of  our 

children.  Amon^  the  veiemns,  the  old  pictorial  satirists,  we 
have  mentioned  the  famous  name  of  one  humorous  desig^ner 
who  is  still  alive  and  at  work.  Did  we  not  see^  bj  bis  owa 
band,  his  own  portrait  of  his  own  famous  face,  and  whiskers,  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News  the  other  day  ?  There  was  a  print 
in  that  paper  of  an  assemblage  of  Teatotallers  in  Satller's  WcUs 
Theatre,  and  we  straightway  recognized  the  old  Roman  hand — - 
the  old  Roman's  of  the  time  of  Piancus — George  Cruik shank's* 
There  were  the  old  bonnets  and  droll  faces  and  shoes,  and  short 
trousers,  and  figures  of  1820  sure  enoughs  And  there  wag 
George  {who  has  taken  to  the  watered oc trine,  as  all  the  world 
knows)  handing  some  tea  total  leresses  over  a  plank  to  the  table 
where  the  pledge  was  being  administered*  How  often  has 
George  drawn  that  picture  of  Cruikshank !  Where  haven  t  wo 
seen  it?  How  fine  it  was,  facing  the  effigy  of  Mr.  Ainsworth 
in  ^  A  ins  worth's  Magazine '  when  George  illustrated  that  pe- 
riodical I  How  grand  and  severe  he  stands  in  thai  design  in 
G.  C/s  *  Omnibus/  where  he  represents  himself  tonged  like 
St  Dunstan,  and  tweaking  a  wretch  of  a  publisher  by  the  nose  I 
The  collectors  of  George's  etchings — O  the  charining  etchings  ! 
O  the  dear  old  German  popular  tales! — the  capital  'Points  of 
Humour' — the  delightful  Phrenology  and  scra]>-books,  of  the 
good  time,  our  time — Plancus^s  in  fact! — the  collectors  of  the 
Georgian  etchings,  we  say,  have  at  least  a  hundred  pictures  of 
the  artist.  Why,  we  remember  him  in  his  favourite  Hessian 
boots  in  'Tom  and  Ji^iTy'  itself;  and  in  woodcuts  as  far  bark  as 
the  Queen^s  trial*  He  has  rather  deserted  satire  and  comedy  of 
late  years,  having  turned  his  attention  to  the  serious,  and  warlike, 
and  sublime.  Having  confessed  our  age  and  prejudices,  we 
prefer  the  comic  and  fanciful  to  the  historic,  romantic,  and  at 
present  didactic  George,  May  respect,  and  length  of  days,  ajid 
comfortable  repose  attend  the  brave,  honest,  kindly,  pure-minded 
artist,  humorist,  moralist  I  It  was  he  first  who  brought  English 
pictorial  humour  and  children  acquainted.  Our  young  people 
and  their  fathers  and  mothers  owe  him  many  a  pleasant  hour 
and  harmless  laugh.  Is  there  no  way  in  which  the  country  could 
acknowledge  the  long  services  and  brave  career  of  such  a  friend 
and  benefactor  ? 

Since  George's  time  humoiir  has  been  converted*  Comus  and 
his  wicked  sat\Ts  and  leering  fauns  have  disappeared,  and  fled 
into  the  lowest  haunts;  and  Comus's  lady  (if  she  had  a  taste  for 
humour,  which  may  be  doubted)  mjght  take  up  our  funny 
picture-books  without  the  slightest  precautionary  squeamishnesft. 
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Whit  can  be  purer  than  tbe  ch arming  fancies  of  Richard  Doyle  ? 
In  all  Mr.  Punch's  hug^c  galleries  can't  we  walk  as  safely  as 
ilirough  Miss  Pinkerton's  srhool-rooms  ?  And  as  we  h>ak  at 
Air.  Punch's  pictures^  at  the  illustrated  News  pictures^  at  all  the 
pictures  io  the  book-shop  windows  at  this  Christmas  season,  as 
oldsters,  we  feel  a  certain  pang  of  envy  against  the  youngsters — 
they  are  too  well  oiF^  Why  hadn't  we  picture- botiks  ?  Why 
were  we  flogged  so  ?  A  plague  on  the  lictors  and  their  rotls  in 
the  time  of  Plaocus  I 

And  now,  after  this  rambling  preface,  we  are  arrived  at  the 
iuhject  in  hand^ — ^jMn  John  Leech  and  his  *  Pi f  lures  of  Life  and 
Character,'  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Punch,  This  book  is  betler 
than  plum-cake  at  Christmas.  It  is  an  enduring  pium<ake, 
which  you  may  eat  and  which  you  may  slice  and  deliver  to  your 
iriends ;  and  to  which,  having  cut  it,  you  may  come  again  and 
welcome.,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end*  In  the  frontispiece  you 
s(?e  yit^  Punch  examining  the  pictures  in  his  gallery — a  portly, 
well- dressed  J  middle-aged,  respectable  gentleman,  in  a  white 
neckcloth,  and  a  polite  evening  costume — ^smiling  in  a  very 
bland  and  agreeable  manner  upon  one  of  his  pleasant  draw- 
ings, taken  oot  of  one  of  his  handsome  portfolios,  Mr,  Punch 
Las  very  good  reason  to  smile  at  llie  work  and  be  satis5ed  witli 
the  artist.  Mr,  Leech,  his  chief  contributor,  and  some  kindled 
humorists,  with  pencil  and  pen  have  served  Mr*  Punch  ad- 
mi  mhly.  Time  was,  if  we  remember  Mr,  P/s  history  rightly^ 
that  he  did  not  wenr  silk  stockings  nor  well-made  clothes  (the 
little  dorsal  irreguhirily  in  his  figure  is  almost  an  ornament  now, 
so  excellent  a  tailor  has  be).  He  was  of  humble  beginnings. 
It  is  said  he  kept  a  ragged  little  booth,  which  he  put  up  at 
comers  of  streets  \  associated  with  beadles^  policemen,  his  own 
ugly  wife  (whom  he  treated  must  scandalously),  and  persons  in 
%  low  station  of  life  ;  earning  a  precarious  livelihood  by  the 
cracking  of  wild  jokes,  the  singing  of  ribald  song3>  and  halfpence 
extorted  from  passers  by.  He  is  the  Satyric  genius  we  spoke  of 
anon  I  he  cracks  his  jokes  still.^  fc>r  satire  must  live ;  hut  he  is 
combed,  washed,  neatly  clotheil,  and  perfectly  presentable.  He 
goes  into  the  very  l>cst  company  ;  he  keeps  a  stud  at  Melton  i 
he  has  a  moor  in  Scotland  ;  he  rides  in  the  Park ;  has  Us  stall 
at  the  Opera ;  is  constantly  dining  out  at  clubs  and  in  private 
society  ;  and  goes  every  night  in  the  season  to  balls  and  parties, 
where  you  see  the  most  beautiful  women  possible.  He  is  wel* 
corned  amongst  his  new  friends  the  great;  though,  like  the  giH»d 
old  English  gentleman  of  the  song,  he  does  not  forget  the  small. 
He  pats  the  heads  of  street  boys  and  girls ;  relishes  the  jokes  of 
Jack  the  costermonger  and  Bob  the  dustman ;  good-naturedly 
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spies  out  Molly  the  cook  flirtii^  with  policeman  X,  or  Maiy 
the  nursemaid  as  she  listens  to  the  fascinating  gaardsman.  He 
used  rather  to  laugh  at  guardsmen,  *  plungers/  and  other  military 
men ;  and  was  until  latter  days  very  contemptuous  in  his  beha- 
viour towards  Frenchmen.  He  has  a  natural  antipathy  to  pomp, 
and  swagger,  and  fierce  demeanour.  But  now  that  the  guards^ 
men  are  gone  to  war,  and  the  dandies  of  *  The  Rag '—dandies 
no  more — are  battling  like  heroes  at  Balaklava  and  Inkermann 
by  the  side  of  their  heroic  allies,  Mr.  Punch's  laughter  is  changed 
to  hearty  respect  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  against  courage  and 
honour  he  wars  :  but  this  great  moralist — ^must  it  be  owned? — 
has  some  popular  British  prejudices,  and  these  led  him  in  peace^ 
time  to  laugh  at  soldiers  and  Frenchmen.  If  those  hulking 
footmen  who  accompanied  the  carriages  to  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment the  other  day,  would  form  a  plush  brigade,  wear  only  gun- 
powder in  their  hair,  and  strike  with  their  great  canes  on  the 
enemy,  Mr.  Punch  would  leave  off  laughing  at  Jeames,  who 
meanwhile  remains  among  us,  to  all  outward  appearance  regard- 
less of  satire,  and  calmly  consuming  his  five  meals  per  diem. 
Against  lawyers,  beadles,  bishops  and  clergy,  and  authorities, 
Mr.  Punch  is  still  rather  bitter.  At  the  time  of  the  Papal 
aggression  he  was  prodigiously  angry ;  and  one  of  the  chief  mis- 
fostunes  which  happened  to  him  at  that  period  was  that,  through 
the  violent  opinions  which  he  expressed  regarding  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  he  lost  the  invaluable  services,  the  graceful 
pencil,  the  harmless  wit,  the  charming  fancy  of  Mr.  Doyle. 
Another  member  of  Mr.  Punch's  cabinet,  the  biographer  of 
Jeames,  the  author  of  the  Snob  Papers,  resigned  his  functions  on 
account  of  Mr.  Punch's  assaults  upon  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French  nation,  whose  anger  Jeames  thought  it  was  unpatriotic  to 
arouse.  Mr.  Punch  parted  with  these  contributors:  he  filled 
their  places  with  others  as  good.  The  boys  at  the  railroad 
stations  cried  Punch  just  as  cheerily,  and  sold  just  as  many 
numbers,  after  these  events  as  before. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  in  Mr.  Punch's  cabinet 
John  Leech  is  the  right-hand  man.  Fancy  a  number  of  Ponch 
without  Leech's  pictures  !  What  would  you  give  for  it  ?  The 
learned  gentlemen  who  write  the  work  must  feel  that,  without 
him,  it  were  as  well  left  alone.  Look  at  the  rivals  whom  the 
popularity  of  Punch  has  brought  into  the  field  ;  the  direct 
imitators  of  Mr.  Leech's  manner — the  artists  with  a  manner  of 
their  own — how  inferior  their  pencils  are  to  his  in  humour,  in 
depictino^  the  public  manners,  in  arresting,  amusing  the  nation. 
Tlic  truth,  the  strength,  the  free  vigour,  the  kind  humour,  the 
John  Bull  pluck  and  spirit  of  that  hand  are  approached  by  no 
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fonrpeiitoT.  With  wLat  dexterity  he  draws  a  hoise,  a  womaiL,  a 
cbtld  t  He  fecb  them  all,  sii  to  speak^  like  a  man.  Wliat  plump 
]^unj^  beauties  thoie  are  with  which  Mr,  Punch's  chief  coDtri- 
ba  lor  s  11  pp  li  es  the  o  1  iL  gent  I  e  rn  an '  s  pit  tor  ta  I  \\  a  re  m  !  VV  h  at  f ii  mous 
aliews  ami  sinews  Mr  Punci»*s  horses  have,  and  how  Brig^gf^ 
ttl  the  hack  of  thein,  scampers  across  country  I  Von  see  youth, 
itrefigthf  enJ0Ynient,  tnanliness  in  those  cliawincrs^  antl  in  iion£  more 
SOI,  to  our  thioklog,  tban  in  the  hundred  pictures  of  chitdren  which 
this  firtist  loves  to  design*  Like  a  bnivci  hearty,  ^ood-mitured 
Briton,  he  becomes  quite  soft  nnd  tender  with  the  little  treature% 
pati  gently  their  Httle  golden  heads,  and  wfitches  with  unfailing' 
pleasure  their  wayg,  their  sports,  t^lei^  jokes^  laujrhter,  caresses, 
£nf(iris  terrible^  come  home  from  Eton;  young  Miss  practising 
her  first  flirtation  ;  poor  little  ragged  Polly  making  dirt  pies  in 
the  glitter,  or  staggering  under  the  weight  of  Jacky,  her  nurse- 
ctiild,  who  is  as  big  as  herself— all  tliese  little  ones,  patrician 
aad  plebeian,  meet  with  kindness  from  this  kind  heart,  and  are 
watc^ied  with  mnous  nicety  by  this  amiable  observer. 

We  remember,  in  one  tjf  lUose  ancient  Gillray  portfolios,  a 
prmt  which  used  to  cause  a  sort  of  terror  in  us  youthful  sjiectators, 
and  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  (His  Uoval  Highness  was  a 
Fo^tte  then)  was  represented  as  sitting  ah) no  in  a  magnificent 
hntl  after  a  voluptuous  meal,  and  using  a  grc^t  steel  fork  in  the 
^ise  of  a  toothpick.  Pant  y  the  first  young  gentleman  living 
employ ing  such  a  weapon  in  such  a  way  !  The  most  elegant 
Prince  of  Europe  engaged  with  a  two*pronged  iron  fork — ^the 
heir  of  Britannia  with  a  hideut  !  The  man  of  genius  who  drew 
tltat  pielare  saw  little  of  the  sociely  which  he  satirised  and 
amused.  Gillray  watclieiji  public  characters  as  they  walked  by 
the  shop  in  St  Jameses  Street,  or  passed  through  ttte  lobby  of 
llie  Haute  of  Commons.  His  studio  was  a  garret,  or  little  better ; 
hti  ptftce  of  amosementf  a  tavern  parlour  where  his  club  held  its 
nightly  sitting's  over  tlkeir  pipes  and  sanded  floor.  You  could 
ni>t  have  society  represented  bynien  to  whom  it  was  not  familiar. 
When  Gavami  came  to  England  a  fpw  years  since — one  of  the 
wittiest  of  men,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  dexterous  of 
(Irauglitsmen  —  he  published  a  book  of  his  AntflaiM^  and  his 
Ant^lttis  were  all  Prenchmen.  The  eye,  so  keenanrl  so  long  prac- 
tisrti  to  observe  Parisian  life,  could  not  perceive  English  c*barao 
ter,  A  social  painter  must  be  of  tiie  wc^rld  which  he  depittSj  and 
native  ta  the  manners  which  be  portrays. 

^ow,  anv  one  who  looks  over  Mr,  Leech's  portfolio  must  see 
that  the  ^locial  pictures  which  he  gives  us  are  authentic.  What 
comfortable  little  diawing-rooms  and  diaing-rooms,  what  snug 
libraries   we    enter ;    what   fine    yonng-gentlemanly   wags   they 
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are*  those  beautiful  little  dandies  who  wake  up  ^outy  old  grand- 
papa to  ring  the  bell  ;  who  decline  aunt's  pudding  and  custards, 
saying  that  they  will  reserve  themaelves  for  an  anchovy  toast 
with  the  claret ;  who  talk  topr^ther  in  ball-room  doors^  where 
Pred  whispers  Charley — pointing  to  a  dear  little  partner  seven 
years  old — '  My  dear  Charley,  she  has  very  much  gone  off;  you 
should  have  seen  that  girl  last  season  !  *  Look  well  al  everything 
appertaining  to  the  economy  of  the  famous  Mr.  Briggs :  liow 
anug,  quiet,  appropriate  all  the  appointments  are  I  What  a  com- 
fortable, neat,  clean^  middle-class  house  Briggs's  b  (in  the 
Bays  water  suburb  of  London,  we  should  guess^  from  the  sketches 
of  the  surrounding  scenery)  I  What  a  good  stable  he  has,  with 
a  loose  box  for  those  celebrated  hunters  which  he  rides  !  How 
pleasant,  clean,  and  warm  his  breakfast-table  looks  I  What  a 
trim  little  maid  brings  in  the  to]> boots  which  horrify  Mrs.  B.  I 
What  a  snug  drcsslng^Toom  he  has,  comjjlete  in  all  its  ap}) oint- 
ments, and  in  which  he  appears  trying  on  the  delightful  huntings 
cap  which  Mrs.  Brig^s  ilinjis  into  the  fire  I  How  coscy  all  the 
Briggs  party  seem  in  their  dining-room,  Briggs  reading  a 
Treatise  on  Dog- breaking  by  a  lamp  ;  Mamma  and  Grannie 
with  their  respective  needleworks ;  the  children  clustering  round 
a  great  l>ook  of  prints— a  great  book  of  prints  such  as  this  lie  fore 
u5,  which,  at  this  season,  must  make  thousands  of  children  happy 
by  as  many  firesides  I  The  inner  life  of  all  these  people  is 
represented :  Leech  draws  thera  as  nat« rally  as  Teniers  depicts 
Dutch  buors,  or  Mori  and  pigs  and  stables.  It  is  your  house 
and  mine  :  we  are  looking  at  everybody's  family  circle*  Our 
boys  coming  from  scliool  give  themselves  such  airs,  the  young 
scapegraces  !  our  girls,  going  to  parties,  are  so  tricked  out  by 
fond  mammas — a  social  history  of  London  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  such  future  students — lucky  they  to  have 
a  book  so  pleasant — will  regard  these  pages:  even  the  mutations 
of  fashion  tliey  may  follow  lie  re  if  they  be  so  inclined,  Mr. 
Le4?ch  has  as  Bne  an  eye  for  tailory  and  millinery  as  for  horse- 
flesh.  How  they  change  those  cloaks  and  lx>nnets  I  How  we 
have  to  pay  milliners'  bills  from  year  to  year!  Where  are  those 
prodigious  chatelaines  of  1850  which  no  lady  could  be  without  ? 
Where  those  charming  waistcoats,  those  ^  stunning '  waistcoats, 
^hich  our  youngj  ^irls  used  to  wear  a  few  brief  seastjns  back, 
and  whicli  cause  *Gus,  in  the  sweet  little  sketch  of  *  La  Mode,* 
to  ask  Ellen  for  ber  tailor^s  address  I  ^Gus  is  a  young  war* 
rior  by  this  time,  very  likely  facing  the  enemy  at  Inkcrmaon ; 
and  pretty  Ellen,  and  that  love  of  a  sister  of  hers,  are  married 
and  happy  let  us  hope,  superintending  one  of  those  delightful 
nursery  scenes  which  our  ai  tist  depicts  with  such  tender  humour^ 
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FoTttitiftte  artist,  mdeod  I  You  see  he  must  have  been  bred  at  a 
^oocl  public  school ;  that  lie  Ims  ridden  many  a  good  borsc  in  bis 
da  J- ;  paid,  no  doubt,  out  of  his  own  purse  for  the  originals  of 
jome  of  those  lovely  caps  and  bonnets  ^  and  watched  paternally 
the  ways,  smites^  frolics,  and  slumbers  of  bis  favourite  Utile 
people,  * 

As  you  look  at  the  drawings,  secrets  come  out  of  thein, — 
private  jokes,  as  it  were,  imparled  to  )oo  by  the  author  for  your 
special  ti electa! ion.  How  remarkably,  for  instance «  has  Mr. 
Leech  observed  the  bair-dressers  of  tlie  present  age!  Look  at 
*  Mr,  Tongs,'  whom  that  hideous  old  bald  woman,  who  ties  on 
her  bonnet  at  the  g-lass,  informs  that  *  she  has  used  the  whole 
bottle  of  Balm  of  California,  but  her  hair  comes  off  jet*'  Vou 
can  see  the  bear's  grease  not  only  on  Tongs'  hea<l  but  on  his 
hands,  which  he  is  clapping  clammily  together.  Remark  him 
who  is  telling  his  client  '  there  is  cholera  in  the  hair  ;'  and  that 
lucky  rogue  whom  the  young  lady  bids  to  cut  off  *  a  lon^  thick 
piece' — for  somel>ody,  doubtless.  All  tliese  men  are  different, 
and  delightfully  natural  and  absurd.  Why  should  hair-dressing 
be  an  absurd  profession  ? 

The  amateur  will  remark  what  an  excellent  part  hands  play  in 
Mr,  Leeches  pieces :  ijis  admirable  actors  use  them  with  perfect 
natun'dness.  Look  at  Betty,  putting  the  um  down  ;  at  cook, 
laying  her  hands  on  the  kitchen  table,  whilst  her  policeman 
jgjumble-s  at  the  cold  meat*  They  are  cook's  and  housemaid's 
bands  mthout  mistake,  and  not  witliout  a  certain  beauty  too^ 
The  bald  old  lady,  who  is  tying  her  bonnet  at  Tong's»  has  hands 
which  you  see  are  trembling.  Watch  the  fingers  of  the  two  old 
harridans  who  are  talking  scandal :  for  wiiat  long  years  past  they 
have  pointed  out  holes  in  their  neighbours'  dresses  and  mud  on 
ibeir  jloujices.  *  Here's  a  go  !  Tve  lost  my  diamond  ring/  As 
the  dustman  utters  this  pathetic  cry,  and  looks  at  his  hand,  you 
burst  out  lauEfhing.  These  are  among  the  little  points  of  humour* 
One  could  Indicate  hundreds  of  such  as  one  turns  over  the  pleasant 
pages. 

There  is  a  little  snob  or  gent,  whom  we  all  of  us  know,  who 
wears  little  tufts  on  his  little  chin,  outrageous  pins  and  panta- 
loons, smokes  cigars  on  tobacconists*  counters,  sucks  his  cane  in 
the  streets,  struts  about  with  Mrs,  Snob  and  the  baby  (the  latter 
an  immense  woman^  whom  Snob  nevertheless  bullies),  who  is  a 
favourite  abomination  of  Leech,  and  pursued  by  that  savage  hu^ 
mourist  into  a  thousand  of  his  haunts.  There  he  is,  choosing 
waistcoats  at  the  tailor^ s — such  waistcoats  I  Yonder  he  is  giving 
a  shilling  to  the  sweeper  who  calls  him  '  capting  ;'  now  be  is 
oficrtng  a  paletot  to  a  huge  giant  who  is  going  out  in  the  rain« 

They 
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They  don't  know  their  own  pictores,  very  likely;  if  Aey  did, 
they  woald  have  a  meeting,  and  thirty  or  forty  of  them  would 
be  deputed  to  thrash  Mr.  Leech.  One  feels  a  pity  for  the  poor 
little  bucks.  In  a  minute  or  two,  when  we  close  this  discourae 
and  walk  the  streets,  we  shall  see  a  dozen  such. 

Ere  we  shut  the  desk  up,  just  one  word  to  point  out  to  the 
nnwaiy  specially  to  note  the  backgrounds  of  landscapes  in 
Leech's  drawings — homely  drawings  of  moor  and  wood,  and  sea- 
shore and  London  street — the  scenes  of  his  little  dramas.  They 
are  as  excellently  true  to  nature  as  the  actors  themselves  ;  our 
respect  for  the  genius  and  humour  which  invented  both  increases 
as  we  look  and  look  again  at  the  designs.  May  we  have  more 
of  them  ;  more  pleasant  Christmas  volumes,  over  which  we  and 
our  children  can  laugh  together.  Can  we  have  too  much  of 
truth,  and  fun,  and  beauty,  and  kindness  ? 


Art.  IV. — Psi/choloffical  Inquiries  :  in  a  series  of  Essays^ 
intended  to  illustrate  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Physical 
Organization  and  t/ie  Mental  Faculties,     London,  1854. 

WHEN  such  a  man  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  is  disposed  to 
communicate  his  experiences — no  range  of  query,  less 
extensive  than  that  which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  proposes  to  the 
unknown  personage  of  his  '  Consolations  in  Travel/  will  satisfy 
him  who  hungers  and  thirsts  after  that  most  coveted  of  all 
knowledges — the  knowledge  of  self ; —  *  Tell  us  what  you  AitoiD, 
or  what  you  believe^  or  what  others  imagiiw  they  know.'  The 
charm  of  works  like  the  volume  before  us,  consists  in  the 
intimate  revelations  of  the  mind  of  the  author.  Thoughts,  con- 
jectures, and  sentiments,  hazarded  without  reserve,  are  offered 
to  the  reader  as  to  a  friend,  who  does  not  expect  that  any  of 
the  various  themes  handled  should  be  exhausted.  It  is  sufficient 
that  we  have  the  authority  of  a  gifted  mind  for  the  reasonableness 
of  many  of  our  beliefs. 

The  subject  which  Sir  Benjamin  has  chosen  includes  in  it 
almost  everything  relating  to  man  :  the  structure  of  his  frame, 
in  so  far  as  that  may  elucidate  the  inter-dependence  of  mind 
and  body,  is  described ;  the  various  phenomena,  occurring  in 
the  sentient  principle,  with  relation  to  the  world  within  and  the 
world  without,  are  developed ;  the  influeiMces  of  education  and 
of  habit  are  traced ;  the  scope  of  instinct  glanced  at ;  and  many 
a  pregnant  fact  or  suggestion  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  mysteries 
of  dreams,  madness,  and   death.      The   form   in  which   these 
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multifiirious  topics  are  treated  ib  that  of  dialoguet  presGnlmg, 
it  m  true,  none  of  the  oker  touches  of  character  in  lUe 
fpeakers^  in  whicL  tbe  great  majster^  of  tlm  stjle  delighted, 
but  ofieriu^  instead,  the  subject  matter  itself  under  varying 
aspects;  the  physiologist  unfoldiug,  with  unrivalled  clearness, 
tlie  intricacies  of  our  organization  \  the  metaphysician  present^ 
ing^  Ui  i*itb  the  clear-obscure  of  mental  operations^  while  the 
man  cjf  the  world,  by  wise  and  timely  comments,  sifts  the  facts, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringiiig  out  their  bearing  on  the  currents 
of  our  daily  life. 

One  or  two  questions  relating  to  tbe  working  of  the  mind  ar^ 
discussed  in  Umhie^  such  as  the  source  of  mental  fatigue,  and 
the  influence  of  mental  inacuon  on  health — 

'  Where  volition  ts  exercised/  says  our  author,  Mhere  is  fatigue. 
There  is  none  otherwise.  The  muscle  of  the  heart  acts  sixty  or  seventy 
times  ID  a  minute,  and  the  muscles  of  respii^tiou  act  eighteen  or 
twenty  times  in  a  luinute  for  seventy  or  eighty,  and,  even  in  some  rare 
instances^  for  a  huiiclred  successive  years — but  there  is  no  feeling  of 
Iktigue.  The  ^ame  amount  of  m(iacu!ar  exertioo,  under  I  he  influence 
of  vulttiony  induces  fdtigne  in  a  few  hours.  I  am  refreisphed  by  a  few 
houFH^  ^leep,  for  iu  dreamless  sleep  there  is  a  suspension  of  volitiou/ — 
p.  10. 

Ko  doubt  this  view  of  tbe  source  of  mental  fatififue  is  true, 
when  mental  exertion  is  uuassaLled  by  tbe  thousand  cares  and 
anxieties  which  beset  us  in  the  pursuits  of  life.  Few  of  us  can 
kope^  however,  for  such  a  vista.  Weiiriness  of  lieart  will  over- 
tsike  us ;  disappoinlmcnts  must  occur.  The  conflict  of  existence 
cannot  fail  to  call  iorth  and  rouse  feeliii|rs^  which  singly,  or  in 
their  totality,  will  prostrate  the  tinest  and  firmest  mental  powers 
in  utter  lassitude,  VV^bat  a  train  of  prosperous  dr cumstaiices — 
what  a  c^lm  and  regulated  mind — what  a  keen  relinb  of  life 
is  implied,  when,  at  the  close  of  a  long^  career,  one  can  say  that 
tbe  S4jle  source  of  mental  fatigue  is  in  volition  ! 

The  limit  to  mental  work  varies  not  only  in  various  indivi^ 
duals,  but  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  itself.  Johnson 
assig^ns  eight  bonis  a  day  as  sufficient  for  study  ;  Sir  Waiter 
Scott  worked  four  or  five.  Mathematicians,  and  those  who  do 
not  t«Lx  the  imagination  much,  may,  and  do  safely  study  ten  or 
twelve  hours  daily.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  those  studie4i  which  excite  the  feelings  are  those  which  can 
be  least  borne*  On  tbe  other  liand,  the  trancjuil  labours  of  the 
Eoind  have  a  marked  tendency  to  prolong  life,  ^  On  meurt  de 
Betise  ^  U  perfectly  true ;  tlie  unemployed  brain,  like  tbe 
luiused  muscle,  decays  and  perishes  quite  as  quickly  as  the 
overwrought  organ,     lierard,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Influence 
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of  Civilisation  on  Long^cvitj,*  shows  the  effect  of  brain-ltibour  of 
an  uncxcitinop  kind  in  those  who  are  protected  hy  nn  assured 
income  from  the  inroads  of  care*  He  took  at  randnin  the  ages 
of  152  individuals,  one-half  of  whom  were  memlxTs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences^  the  other  half  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tionsj  and  found  that  the  average  lon^vity  of  these  mathe- 
maticians and  antiquarit^s  was  6li  years !  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
seems  to  have  had  in  view  those  only  who  have  '  battled '  with 
life,  wVien  he  states  '  tliat  there  are  few  instances  in  this  country 
of  very  eminent  men  reaching  to  old  ag-e.  They  usually  fail^ 
droop^  and  die,  before  they  attain  the  period  naturally  marked 
for  the  end  of  human  existence;  the  lives  of  our  statesmen, 
warriors,  poets,  and  even  philosophers,  offer  abundant  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  this  opinion, — whatever  bums,  consumes — ashes 
lemskm.' -^-Cofisolatiofts  in  Travel^  p.  17L  No  one  who  had 
tlie  happiness  of  kftowing  this  extraordinary  man  will  doubt  an 
instant  whence  these  sug-gestions  sprang,  and  to  whom  tliey  most 
eminently  applied,  Scott  always  asserted  that  Davy  would  have 
been  a  great  poet  had  he  not  chosen  to  be  a  great  philosopher.  The 
excitement^  and  its  consequent  effect  on  the  frame,  must  have 
]>een  excessive  in  one  of  such  impassioned  imagmation  as  Davy, 
at  the  moment  when  the  truths,  which  have  laid  the  founda-- 
tions  of  modern  chemistry,  were  dawning  on  him*  Even  the 
calm  and  tranquil  intellect  of  Newton  could  not  bear  the  bhisce 
of  light  of  his  own  approaching  discoveries,  as  prostrated  by 
its  effulgence  he  gave  over  his  calculations  to  a  friendly  hand 
to  finish, 

rhe  symptoms  betokening  the  approaching  destruction  of 
nervous  power  require  to  be  early  noticed,  in  order  that  the  victim 
of  an  over- wrought  brain  may  be  snatched  from  a  most  miserable 
end.  Among  the  first  of  these  symptoms  are  vivid  dreams,  re- 
producing at  night  the  labours  of  the  past  day,  so  that  sleep  affords 
no  repose.  Tbe  transition  from  the  activities  of  a  dreaming 
brain  to  a  wakeful  one  is  rapid;  then  follow  restlessness  and 
exhaustion,  inducing  a  state  wholly  incompatible  with  the  exer- 
tions required  for  the  daily  and  pressing  necessities  of  life.  The 
mind,  torn  by  conflicting  feelings,  becomes  irritable,  unstable,  and 
melancholy :  the  tempered  delights  of  a  home  cannot  mo%'e — 
affection  has  no  power  to  soothe — and  the  playful  sunshine  of 
childhood  cannot  warm  the  heart  wasting  and  withering  in  decay^ 
or  the  mind  incapable  alike  of  enjoyment  or  of  laljour.  At 
this  stage  morbid  fancies  and  dislikes  cloud  the  feelings,  or 
hallucinations  disturb  the  brain  ;  and  then  it  is  indeed  a  happy 
consummation  to  mental  decay  and  reposeless  anguish  when  tbe 
reduced  and  wasted  frame,  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  ordinary^ 
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%ncis£itutles  of  tlje  elements,  succumbs  to  the  inroads  of  some 
acute  dkeaie. 

Therohustest  intellects  liave obscure  Jnlimalions  from  mtcraiil 
and  inscrutable  sources  of  the  necessity  of  repose,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely such  minds  wblch  are  disposed  to  disregard  them.  In 
others  the  same  sensations  are  fancied^  without  so  just  a  founda- 
lion^  and  the  physician  is  called  on  to  sanction  the  retirement  of 
bis  patient  from  a  successful  public  career,  or  from  some  en^ossing 
pursuit  or  profession.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  of  slight 
difficulty,  and  a  rig^ht  judgment  will  only  be  attained  by  him  wlia 
unites  with  teclmical  knowledge  some  insight  into  character  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  world.  If  the  applicant  should,  by  a 
happy  bftzard,  have  kept  in  hand  during  his  career  some  favourite 
oc^nipation  or  pursuit  besides  his  professiouj  it  is  probable  he  may 
know  his  own  mind,  and  his  superfluous  activities  may  find 
healthful  occupation  in  their  concentration  on  this  bye-subject. 
If  the  peculiar  cause  whether  bullocks  or  bucolics  do  not  absorb 
and  divert  the  mind — if  the  least  trace  of  hankering  after  old 
haunts  and  habits  is  discovered^ — -the  pathic  had  better  relinquish 
for  the  present  all  thoughts  of  *  retiring  to  Westmoreland/  under 
penalty  of  discovering,  when  too  late^  that  he  is  perishing  of  a 
false  definition  of  happiness. 

But  what  is  this  essence  which  we  call  mind,  which  is  so  de- 
pendent on  matter  as  to  vary  with  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
brain?  Every  sound  physiologist  must  admit  that  the 'com- 
mercium '  of  soul  and  Ixjdy  is  so  intimate,  that  probably  no 
change  can  take  place  in  the  latter  which  is  not  felt  in  the  former ; 
also  that  no  mental  state  exists  without  influencing  the  corporeal 
tissues.  Granting  this  to  the  materialist,  he  is  bound  to  prove 
that  this  connexion  cannot  subsist  except  under  the  category  of 
substance  and  accident,  in  which  mind  is  but  a  property  of  matter. 
Against  such  a  doctrine  our  author  raises  his  hand  and  voice,  and 
faeuies  his  confutation  of  it  on  the  following  considerations : — 
Every  one  feels  himself  to  be  an  indivisible  percipient  and 
thinking  being — a  primary  truth  which,  like  our  belief  in  the 
externa]  world,  does  not  rest  on  nor  admit  of  argument — which 
we  cannot  get  rid  of,  and  which,  acconling  to  Fatlier  Huffier  and 
Reid^  constitutes  the  foundation  of  human  knowledge.  The 
author  further  states  Ida  inability  to  conceive  the  slightest  re- 
semblance between  the  known  properties  of  matter  and  mental 
operations ;  the  former  existing  in  space,  with  which  the  latter 
have  nothing  to  do^  Further  he  agrees  with  Berkeley,  that  our 
knowledge  of  mind  is  of  a  much  more  ]3ositive  kind  than  our 
knowledge  of  matter^ — we  arc  sure  of  our  mental  existence — and 
we  can  conceive  the  existence  of  mind  without  matter ;  hence  there 
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is  no  absurdity  in  believing  that  they  are  not  necessmly  conjoinecL 
Lastly  the  belief  of  mankind  in  the  independent  existence  of  spirit 
and  in  a  future  state  is  so  universal,  as  to  assume  the  aspect  of 
an  instinct  If  this  belief  be  instinctive,  then  the  analogy  of  all 
other  instincts  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this,  like  the 
rest,  is  directed  to  the  attainment  of  some  real  end  and  object. 

By  most  these  arguments  will  need  no  further  support ;  but  we 
confess  that  they  do  not  grapple  with  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
vexed  question  of  materialism*  The  astonishing  advances  of 
physical  science  are  such  as  to  threaten  to  absorb  all  other 
sciences  into  its  vortex.  The  chemist  now  can  reproduce  in  the 
laboratory  some  of  the  products  of  the  vital  force,  and  many  are 
ready  in  this  class  to  look  on  life  but  as  the  result  of  chemical 
forces.  Locke,  when  he  says  it  might  please  God  to  make  mind 
an  attribute  of  matter,  saw  no  absurdity  in  this  correlation.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  surmises  that  thought  may  be  a  *  vibration.' 
Agreeing  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy  when  he  characterises  this 
dictum  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  an  ^  idea  which  I  would  never 
embrace  or  give  authority  to,'  still  here  are  indubitable  instances 
of  the  ablest  men  finding  no  difficulty  in  placing  physical  and 
mental  phenomena  under  the  common  laws  of  matter ;  nor  indeed 
is  there,  for  the  question  of  immortality  is  a  pure  questum  of 
Divine  power. 

It  is  not  what  we  can  conceive,  but  what  is,  is  the  point  in  this 
important  subject ;  and  we  cannot  but  recommend  our  author,  in 
revising  his  work  in  a  future  edition,  to  support  his  theme  from 
that  store  of  facts  which  no  one  possesses  more  abundantly  than 
himself.  In  the  interim  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  the  most 
recent  discoveries  of  physiologists  as  to  the  structure  and  powers 
of  the  nervous  system;  and  should  it  be  found,  from  such  a 
survey,  that  even  the  pantheist  and  the  materialist  is  unable  to 
trace  a  necessary  connexion  between  the  brain  and  the  mind, 
some  presumption,  at  least,  on  positive  and  not  on  speculative 
grounds  of  their  separate  existence,  will  be  derived  from  the 
investigation. 

The  nervous  system  in  man,  and  in  animals  allied  in  structure 
to  man,  consists  of  three  parts — a  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and 
nerves.  In  the  brain,  the  nervous  matter  is  heaped  up  in  convex 
masses ;  in  the  spine,  it  is  gathered  in  a  cylindrical  shape ;  and 
from  these  so-called  <  nervous  centres,'  the  nerves,  composed  of 
an  aggregation  of  very  minute  fibrils,  as  a  skein  is  of  threads, 
branch  off,  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  organs  and  structures 
of  the  body. 

All  nervous  matter,  however  shaped,  amassed  or  distributed, 
is  found  to  consist  only  of  two  elementary  substances — a  white, 
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or  medalLir)%  aad  »  grej,  or  cineTitious^  The  former  is  arranged 
m  litiet,  and  maizes  up  the  bulk  of  tbe  nervous  system  ;  the 
latter,  appearm^  as  ^  v esicies/  is  sparingly  scattered  in  the  body, 
hut  nevertUeless  h  supposed  by  modem  physiologists  lo  be  the 
more  im))urtaiit  eleroeoi,  as  originating  all  the  active  functions 
of  nervous  power.  Under  the  microscope,  the  grey  matter  is 
found  to  be  composed  of  nerve-cells,  each  cell  containing  within 
it  several  granules  and  one  transparent  nucleus.  The  cell  and 
nucleus  is  of  extraordinary  significance  in  the  doctrine  of  animated 
forms  {morpbolocry).  The  primordia  of  man  is  such  a  vesicle 
where  all  liis  faculties  lie  enclosed  in  the  space  of  1 -200th  part 
of  an  inch.  From  the  external  surface  of  tlie  cell  one  to  six 
tlireads  sprout  (Wagner  says  only  and  always  four),  g^ivin|>^  to  each 
an  irregiilarlj  stellated  appearance,  and  to  the  general  mass  of 
tlie  cineritious  substance  the  aspect  of  nerve-cells,  immeahed  in 
a  fine  reticulated  tissue. 

The  medullary  fibril  is  found  to  be  a  tube  consisting  of  an 
external  transparent  sheath,  an  internal  fluid  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  solid  thread  runs  longitudinally.  This  'nerve-axis* 
seems  to  be  of  essential  importance,  since  in  some  fibrils  the 
Huid  disappears  or  is  replaced  by  granules,  while  the  axis  is 
always  retained. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  mode  of  union  between 
the  grey  aiid  the  wliite  nervous  elements.  The  general  belief  is, 
that  the  nene-axis  of  the  medullary  fibril  juins  the  nervous 
threads  of  the  vesicle.  Neither  do  we  know  with  accuracy  any- 
ihingf  as  to  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerv^es.  Kolliker, 
deservedly  the  highest  authority  on  this  point,  acknowledges  the 
impossibititj  of  tracing  a  nerve  from  the  surface  to  the  centre — 
from  the  skin,  for  example,  to  the  brain — an  admission  scarcely 
lo  be  wondered  at,  if  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  nerve- fibril  be 
considered,  Hartig  finds  38,400  such  fibrils  in  die  sciatic  nerve 
alone;  and  Rosenthal  and  Purkmje  assign  to  each  of  three  small 
nerves  of  the  eye,  18,000^  2MX),  and  1200,  respectively.  One 
set  fif  physiologists  l>elleve  that  each  fibril  is  isolated,  never 
joining  another,  and  running  from  point  to  point  in  a  line> 
Another  set  are  of  opinion  that,  as  they  do  find  the  extremities 
of  nerves  looped,  so  the  type  of  tlie  nervous  system  is  best  repre- 
^nted  by  a  curve,  like  that  of  the  vascular*  The  free  or  linear 
termination  has^  it  is  said,  been  positively  demonstrated  as 
existing  in  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  frog,  in  the  muscles  of 
some  fisb,  and  in  tlie  electric  organs  of  the  torpedo.  In  man 
and  in  mammals  no  such  anatomical  arrangement,  Loweveif  is 
discoverable. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chetnical  composition  of  nervous  matter 
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is  nearly  niL  Men  of  the  highest  mark  have  liitherto  failed  to 
trmee  chemical  diffetpnces  in  the  different  nerves  of  the  body, 
Some  of  the  acids  and  other  constituents  of  fat,  tog^ether  with  a 
lar^^e  amount  of  the  combinations  of  phosphorus,  are  all  the 
results  which  are  given  by  the  ablest  chemists  from  the  analysis 
of  the  brain.  And  even  here  they  confess  their  entire  ig-nonmce 
of  the  relation  of  these  substances  to  each  other. 

We  stumble^  therefore,  in  our  laborious  groping  for  know-* 
led^,  on  a  most  unexpected  conclusion — tliat  all  the  various 
functions  of  man  as  a  sentient  and  intellectual  beingr,  and  all  the 
other  phenomena  <d'  his  body  depending  on  nervous  influence^ 
are  not  founded  on  any  essential  differences  discoverable  either 
in  the  anatomical  structure  or  chemical  composition  of  the 
nervous  matten  The  nerve  regulating-  a  secretion  is  similar  t0 
the  nerve  subservient  to  vision.  Like  the  wires  of  a  telegraph, 
the  material  elements  may  be  the  same,  the  element  pervading- 
them  may  be  similar  in  ullj  but  the  arrangement  is  demgmd  by  a 
power  which  uses  and  governs  ti(e  one  and  the  other. 

It  is  in  the  varying  arrangements  of  the  same  nervous  matter 
that  we  do  find  something  like  a  clue  to  the  conditions  of 
varying  fynction.  But  here  we  are  again  lost  in  conjecture. 
For,  though  such  arrangements  are  obtruded  on  us  in  some  of 
the  ner^'es  of  the  special  senses,  as  on  those  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  yet  no  anatomist  or  chemist  has  found  any  peruliarity, 
except  in  size,  distinguishing  a  nerve  subservient  to  feeling 
from  the  nerve  originating  mot  ion  j  or  both,  from  the  fibrils 
of  the  brain,  the  instruments  of  intellectual  and  moral  maru* 
fes  tat  tons. 

As  the  mere  form  and  composition  of  nervous  matter  will  not 
account  for  its  different  properties,  perhaps  the  study  of  these 
properties  or  functions  may  throw  some  lig-ht  as  to  their  nature 
and  origin.  This  at  least  appears  certain,  from  the  above  invest 
ligations,  that  the  nervous  centres  and  the  nerve*fibrils  are  very 
com}io9ite  structures ;  and  the  general  conclusion  which  modem 
physiology  has  attained  to,  is,  that  separate  tracts  of  nervous 
matter  have  separate  powers  ;  so  distinct  are  they,  that,  in  spite 
of  anatomical  similarity,  the  powers  inherent  to  one  tract  cannot 
be  assumed  by  another*  It  is,  however,  only  of  the  lower 
faculties  of  man — namely,  those  pertaining  to  sensation  and 
motion — that  we  have  positive  knowledge ;  of  the  place  and 
material  seat  of  his  higher  endowments  we  know  notliing. 

The  various  nerves  of  the  body  subserving  to  animal  or  souJ 
life  (we  designedly  omit  all  consideration  of  the  ner\esof  organic 
or  vegetative  life)  are  classified  under  the  heads — 1.  Of  nerves 
of  special  sense  ;  2.  Nerves  of  general  sensation ;  3*  Nerves  of 
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mod  on «  Tbey  hare  this  property  in  common,  that  they  all  pro- 
ceed from  limited  centres  of  power,  either  in  the  brain  or  in  the 
tptnsrl  itittrrowj  which  centres  being  tlestroyed,  the  function  per- 
taining to  them  instanlly  ceases.  Little  need  be  said  at  present  as 
to  the  miraeles  i>f  the  special  senses.  Man  is  connected  with 
HI  mads  of  worlds^  infinitely  distant,  by  a  tract  of  nervous  matter 
not  four  inches  lon^.  A  still  less  mass  of  nervous  substance 
receives  the  vibrations  of  another  lluid,  by  means  of  which  the 
subtlest  of  e:xistences  intercommunicate  in  the  commerce  of  soul 
with  souL  The  finer  properties  (if  matter  dependent  on  liquidity 
are  appreciated  by  the  tongue  ;  those  impalpable  and  invisible 
emanations  which  escape  the  other  senses  reveal  their  existence 
to  the  ulfactfiry  nerves ;  while  the  sense  of  touch  gives  us  the 
certainty  of  body  and  substance^  at  nearness  and  contact,  without 
which  existence  might  be  hot  a  dream* 

It  is  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  thai  we  owe  the  greatest  of  modern 
diflCciFeries  on  the  nervous  systemi  the  discovery  of  the  very 
paths  by  which  sensation  and  volition  travel.  The  nerves  of 
sensation  spring  from  tlic  two  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
man'owj  while  the  nerves  of  motion  arise  out  of  the  two  anterior 
colomns.  The  two  sets  of  fibres  or  roots  remain  separate  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spine,  but  soon  are  packed  into 
cine  common  slieatli  to  be  distributed  to  their  respective 
organs*  If  the  rtwjts  of  the  nerves  inserted  in  the  anterior 
columns  of  tlie  spine  are  cut,  no  pain  is  felt,  but  all  power  of 
moving  the  limb  receivipjj'  tlteic  nen'^es  is  gone  j  that  part  of 
the  body  is,  in  short,  paUicd— sensation,  howeveri  remaining 
perfect  If  the  roots  arising  from  the  posterior  columns  be 
divided,  intense  pain  is  felt  for  an  instant,  followed  by  perfett 
loss  of  sensation  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve,  the  power 
of  motion  remaining  entire*  If  the  sheath  containing  within  it 
Iwjth  kinds  of  nervous  fibril  be  cut,  sensation  and  motion  are 
feotli  li>st.  The  euiTcnt  exciting  sensation  flows  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre,  i,  e.  irom  the  skin  to  the  brain  and 
spine  J  the  current  miginaling  motion  flows  in  the  reverse  order. 
Though  I  he  seat  of  these  wonderful  agencies  is  chiefly  in  the 
spine,  and  is  there  most  readily  demonstrable,  still  there  are 
many  spots  in  the  brain  which  seem  to  possess  these  respective 
properties}  it  is  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  nerve- fibrils  of 
tb#  spine,  administering  Xu  motion  and  sensation,  terminate  in 
the  brain* 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  discovered  another  property  of  the  spinal 
mafTow.  He  remarked  that  if  the  foot  of  a  decapitated  frog 
was  pinched,  the  animal  withdrew  the  liujh*  Here,  where  there 
was  no  brain  either  to  feel  the  pain  or  to  will  the  motion,  it  was 
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snrmised  that  the  carrent  in  the  nerve  of  senntion  was  carrietl 
to  the  spine,  and  that  that  organ  ^  reflected '  the  excitement  o» 
the  nerve  of  motion  rooted  in  it ;  hence  these  phenomena  ob- 
tained the  name  of  '  reflex  functions  *  of  the  spine.  Coughing, 
sneezing,  the  laughter  occasioned  by  tickling,  are  instances  of 
^  reflex  action,'  where  the  irritation  of  a  nerve  of  sense  compels 
a  large  class  of  muscles  to  involuntary  movement. 

In  the  instance  of  a  brainless  infant,  which  lived  a  short  time 
and  suckled,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  another  example 
of  reflex  function :  the  spine,  receiving  from  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  the  impulses  of  appetite,  and  transmitting  the  impressioa 
to  the  nerves  of  the  muscles,  co-ordinated  for  the  purposes  of 
suckling.  It  is  found  that  the  merest  fraction  of  the  spins! 
marrow  connecting  the  nerve  of  sensation  with  the  nerve  of 
motion  is  suflicient  for  the  production  of  the  effects  just  noticed. 

A  correct  theory  of  the  phenomena  of  reflex  action  is  still  a 
desideratum;  for  we  know  not  only  that  the  excitement  of  a 
nerve  of  sensation  is  propagated  to  a  nerve  of  motion,  but  that  that 
of  a  sensitive  nerve  will  pass  to  a  sensitive,  and  of  a  motor  nerve 
to  a  motor.  The  material  organs  by  which  these  actions  are  com- 
bined, are  still  undiscovered. 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months  Auerbach  and  Pflugger  have 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  spine  is  possessed  of  *  consciousness ;' 
their  experiments  tending  to  show  that  nothing  short  of  such  [m. 
wild]  assumption  will  account  for  the  veiy  methodical  way  in 
which  decapitated  animals  avoid  injury.  The  learned  and  judi- 
cious Valentin,  though  he  abjures  the  above-mentioned  theory, 
thinks  nevertheless  that  the  spine  may  be  the  material  seat  of 
instinctive  action. 

In  our  previous  investigation  we  were  unable  to  trace  the  vaiy- 
ing  functions  of  the  nervous  system  to  any  anatomical  or  chemi- 
cal arrangement  or  peculiarity.  In  our  present  analysis  of  the 
discovery  of  Bell  and  Marshall  Hall,  we  find  that  the  size  or  mass 
of  ner\'ous  matter  bears  no  direct  proportion  to  its  power,  a  very 
minute  portion  of  the  spinal  substance  sufficing  to  generate  the 
phenomena  of  reflex  function.  This  holds  good  as  to  the  brain. 
If  a  spot  only  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  situated  at  the 
point  of  the  '  calamus  scriptorius,'  be  injured,  death  is  instan- 
taneous. A  little  on  one  side  of  this  ^  life  knot '  Bernard  inserted 
a  needle  in  a  rabbit's  brain  without  interfering  with  respiration 
or  any  other  important  vital  function ;  but  the  animal  eliminated 
sugar  from  its  system  so  long  as  the  irritation  was  kept  up  by 
the  needle,  and  no  longer.  Within  a  few  lines  of  these  two 
points  is  a  third,  giving  origin  to  the  nervus  vagus,  to  which 
if  an   electric  current   be   applied,   the  heart   ceases    to    beat. 

Here 
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Here  we   b»ve  three  distinct  centres  of  power,  original inj^  in 
very   minute   portions  of  nerrous   matter:    injury  to   the    first 
[destroying  life   with  the   rapidity   of   lightning ;   injury  to  the 
JMCDnci  as  rapidly  changing  the  complicated  elalwrations  of  vital 
'  chemitlry  ;  while  irritation  of  the  third  centre  brings  tlie  never- 
'  ceasing  at^tion  of  the  most  enduring  muscle  of  tlje   bodj^  the 
leart,   to  a  stands tilL     The  inferetiLes  from  facts  liJce  these  are 
Jmtal  to  phrenologj^ ;  size  and  power  are  no  longer  necessarily 
» fiomiected.     When  the  phrenologist  assumes  that  a  certain  uislss 
of  the   brain   is   tlje   seat  of   some    single   faculty,    as   that   of 
Ideality,  is  he  quite  sure  that  the  simple  organ  is  not  after  all 
A  compcmnd  one,  containing  many  granules  originating  different 
powers  ?     What  ratio  is  there  between  the  faculties  of  the  bee 
or  ant  and  their  nervous  mass?     If  the  objection  be  met  as  the 
phrenologist  does  meet  it,  by   the  statement  that  not  the  sijse 
only  but  the  ener^  of  the  so-called  cerebral   organ  is   to    be 
taken  intn  consideration,  he  at  once  destroys  the  practical  value 
of  his  system,  for  who  shall  estimate  the  amount  of  energy  in  the 
brain  by  an  examination  of  the  skull  ?     We  must  not,  however, 
linger  over  this  most  baseless  and  unscientific  of  systems^  to 
which  not  a  single  anatomist  of  note  has  ever  given  his  adhesion. 
Sir   Benjamin   has  detected  two  fatal  flaws   in   the   anatomical 
foundations  of  this  pseudo^science,  wbicb,   as   they  are  funda- 
mental errors,  we  must  quote —  , 

*  Now,  there  are  two  simple  anatomical  facta  which  the  founders  of 
this  system  have  overlocDked,  or  with  which  they  were  probably  unac- 
fjuaiuted,  and  which  of  dieiuselves  afford  a  sufficient  coulradictioa 
of  it, 

'  1st,  They  refer  the  mere  animal  propensities  cliiefly  to  the  posteriofT 
lobcd,  aud  the  iotelleetual  faeultieis  to  the  anterior  lot)es  of  the  cere- 
brum. But  tlie  truth  is  t^mt  the  posterior  lobej*  exist  ordy  in  the  human 
brain*  and  in  that  of  some  of  the  tribe  of  moukeys,  and  are  absolutely 
wanliiig  in  qiiudriipeds.  Of  this  there  is  do  tnore  doubt  than  there 
y  of  any  other  of  the  hast-estubliNhed  faetf^  in  anatomy ;  sci  ihat^  if 
phrenology  he  truCf  the  most  marked  dtstinDtion  bet>i  een  man,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  eat,  or  a  horse,  or  a  s^heep,  on  the  oUier,  ong^hl  to  be, 
that  the  former  haii  tlie  animal  propensities  devaloped  to  their  fullest 
exient^  and  tliat  these  are  deficient  in  the  latter. 

*  2ndly*  Birds  have  various  propensities  and  faculties  in  common 
with  us,  and  in  the  writings  of  phrenologists  many  of  their  ilhistrations 
are  derived  from  this  class  of  vertebral  animals*  But  the  structure  of 
the  bird**  brain  is  e^entially  different,  not  only  from  that  of  the 
h^wian  brain,  but  from  that  of  the  brain  of  all  other  mnmmalia.  In 
ordtfr  liiat  I  may  make  this  plain,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  repeat  what 
I  5,1  id  on  the  subject  formerly.  1  n  the  mammalia,  the  name  of  corpus 
itriaium  has  been  given  to  each  of  tvio  organs  of  a  small  sixe  compared 
with  tiiat  of  the  entire  bmin^  distingiibhed  by  a  peculiar  disposition  of 
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m  grey,  and  the  fibrous,  or  meduUttry  substance,  of  which  the;^ 

Li^sompose. \  anil  placed  under  ijic  entire  mass  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
1  cerebrum*     In  tite  bird's  brain,  what  apptjars  lo  a  snperfidal  observer^^ 
to  corresp>nd  to  thesti  hem  Spheres  is  found,  on  a  more  minute  exanii|^| 
[nation,  to  be  apparently  tlie  corpora  striata  developed  to  an  enormou^H 
f  iize  ;  that  wliich  really  corresponds  to  t fie  cerebral  hemispheres  being 
j merely  a  thin  layer  exjmntled  uver  their  upper  Hurface,  and  presenting 
l*no  appearance  of  convolutions.     It  is  plain,  theuj  that  there  can  be  no 
•phrenological  organs  in  the  bird's  bmin  corresponding  to  those  whici 
I  are  said  to  exist  in  the  human  brain,  or  in  that  of  other  T/iamm4ilm 
Yet  birds  are  as  pugnacious  and  destructive;  as  much  attached  to  th 
localities  in  which  they  reside,  and  a*  careful  of  I  heir  ofTspring^ 
any  individual  among   us ;    and    I  suppose   that   no  one  will   denj 
llliat  if  there  l>e  special  organs  of  tune  or  of  imitation  in  roan,  sue 
[Organs  ought  not  to  be  wanting"  in   the  bullfinch  and  parrot.* — pj 

Tlie  principle  of  Bell,  that  certain  tracts  of  nerrous  malt 
have  certain  functions,  has  induced  the  physioloofist  to  endcavoij 
I  to  trace  tbe  seats  of  the  higher  powers  of  tlie  soul  to  definite  pari 
I  of  tbe  brain.     The  racthods  adopted  by  birn  have  tbe  advantag 
of  being  positive,  and  they  may  be  reduced  to  three ; — 

lst»  Vivi-section,  or  the  removal  of  portions  of  a  living  brain  i| 
animals  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  psychical  faculues  dia 
appeared  as  a  consequence  of  such  abstraction, 

2udiy,  By  observing  the  connexion  of  local   ilisea#e   of  it 
brain,  and  tiie  loss  of  certain  mental  faculties, 

3dlj.  By  comparing  tbe  faculties  of  animals  witb  the  develop* 
mcnl  of  the  brain  in  the  various  classes  of  the  animal  kingdoniij 
Of  tills  last  method  Volkman,  a  most  competent  aythority,  this 
speaks  :^ 

*  In  descending  from  the  higher  and  more  perfect  cerebral  organiza- 
tion to  the  lower,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find  portion  after  portion 
of  the  brain  disappear,  without  our  being  able  to  trace  as  a  constxjuence 
the  loss  of  a  single  mental  faculty.     Thus,  in  nmnunalia,  the  convo1ii|^| 
tionsof  the  brain  and  tlie  posfterior  hemispheric  lobes  gradually  vanUh^H 
in  birtfs^  the  Pons,  and  the  Corpus  Callosum ;  in  am]>hibia,  the  Ft*rnix 
— without  our  beinjx  able  to  find  that  "  the  soul"  has  lost  any  one  of^_ 
its  faculties** — v,  Wagner^s  IVorterb.,  ari^  Gehirn,  ^H 

With  regard  to  the  second  method,  or  the  deductions  arising 
from  the  observations  of  disease  of  the  brain,  the  conclusions  ara_ 
equally  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  ;  for  lotal  disease  is  mrelj 
so  limited  as  not  to  excite  neighbouring  parts  ;  and  there  are  m^ 
marks  by  which  we  can  distinguish  one  organ  fn)m  another  in 
the  substance  of  tbe  brain*  The  innumerable  dissections  of  the 
brain  of  lunatics  bring  out  in  a  most  salient  form  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  constant  connexion   between  mania  and  disease 
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of  the  lirain.  Whenever  any  porUoti  of  that  organ  has  been 
pobted  out  by  the  theorist  as  the  esjieeijil  seat  of  mathiesSj  a 
hiuidred  ras^s  are  soon  collected  proving  that  mania  dnea  not 
occtir  with  destruction  of  the  specified  part,  and  does  occur  when 
that  part  m  in  its  full  in  legerity.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  of  madness  are,  as  Romberg  states^  the  result  of  alteration 
in  the  blood. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  excision,  or  vivi-scction,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  conclusion  must  be  uncertain,  when  we  consider 
onr  inabUity  to  limit  the  injury  inflicted  to  the  portion  of 
brain  excised  :  the  nervous  shock,  the  loss  of  blood,  the  cooling 
and  exposure  of  the  brain^  complicate  the  experiment  and  vitiate 
there  fore  the  deduction. 

>*e%'ertheless,  the  hunt  after  the  seat  of  the  soul  has  been  most 
pert inacioLT sly  pursued;  and,  as  Ludwig  has  sunmied  up  the 
general  result  for  each  part  of  the  brain,  we  shall  quote  his  eon- 
elusions  in  preference  to  our  own. 

1.  The  Cerebral  Lobes, — All  three  methods  make  it  highly 
probable  that  there  h  a  relation  between  the  development  of  the 
higher  intellectual   faculties  and  that  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  for 

cision  of  these  parts  in  birds,  their  deficiency  in  monsters,  or 
their  deterioration  from  innutrition,  is  followed  by  stupefaction. 
Opposed  to  these  facts,  however,  are  others,  where  large  masses 
of  the  cerebral  lobes  of  man  were  lost  or  were  diseased,  or  failed 
con geni tally,  without  entailing  the  slightest  deficiency  of  intel- 

ct.      If  the  connexion  between  the  ^soul  *  and  the  cerebral  lobes 

ere  necessary  and  essential,  such  a  result  would  manifestly  be 

impossible*     To  say  that   the    residuary  portions   of  the    brain 

aiisumed  the  functions  of  the  lost  or  diseased  parts,  is  simply  to 

hazard  a  vague  assertion.     The  contradictory  facts  might  be  re- 

nciled  by  supposing   that  a  cerlafn  part  only  of  the  cerebral 

bes  was  the  seat  of  the  soul ;  and  this  has  been  claimed  by  one 

t  of  observers  for  the  posterior  lobes,  while  others  have  fixed 
on  the  interior.  The  opposing  claims  and  facts  neutralize  each 
other,  and  destroy  both  hypotheses, 

2*  The  Commissures  and  the  Corpus  Callosum. — Death  gene- 
rally takes  place  rapidly  after  injury  to  these  parts.  Sometimes 
however  this  is  not  the  case,  especially  when  these  parts  are 
merely  diseased.  The  corpus  callosum  has  in  several  instances 
been  wanting,  without  entailing  any  deficiency  in  the  faculties  of 
sciousness,  sensation,  and  motion.  The  *  reason'  was  gene^ 
Tally  <listurbed  after  injury  t*>  these  parts^  but  not  always  ;  and  as 
the  power  of  thought  is  equally  affected  by  lesion  of  other  parts 
of  t lie  brain,  so  that  faculty  cannot  be  said  to  be  dependent  on 
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the  integrity  of  those  portions  of  the  brain  under  present  con- 
sideration. 

3.  The  Cerebellum. — ^To  this  organ  has  been  assigned,  1.  the 
power  of  sensation ;  2.  that  of  co-ordinating  muscles,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  movements  of  the  body  ;  3.  that  of  being  the  seat  of 
the  animal  passions.  All  these  hypotheses  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  fact  that  the  functions  so  ascribed  to  the  cerebellum 
have  remained  intact  and  entire,  after  innumerable  authenticated 
injuries  of  this  organ ;  and,  in  a  remarkable  instance,  after  its 
congenital  deficiency. 

4.  The  Pons. — After  the  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
some  animals  are  frightened  by  noise,  or  shut  their  eyes  to  exces- 
sive light,  and  others  cry  when  a  sensitive  nerve  is  pinched 
(the  5th).  Hence  Louget  believes  that  the  seat  of  sensation  is 
below  these  parts  and  in  the  pons.  If  this  were  certain,  the 
inference  woiild  point  at  once  to  the  composite  nature  of  the  soul, 
sensation  being  in  one  portion  of  the  brain  and  intellect  in 
another.  But  all  our  experience  of  man  thoroughly  refutes 
this  assumption  of  Louget ;  for  how  often  does  extravasation  of 
blood,  in  parts  above  the  pons,  cause  loss  of  sensation,  although 
the  paralyzed  nerve  remains  in  direct  connexion  with  this  unin- 
jured (supposed)  seat  of  the  sensitive  faculty  ? 

Among  all  the  uncertainties  of  these  facts  this  one  conclusion 
stands  firm,  that  none  of  the  organs  we  have  enumerated  generate 
the  functions  of  the  soul,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  muscle  may 
be  said  to  cause  the  movement  of  one  bone  on  another. — Ludwig^ 
Physiologic  der  Menschen^  p.  454. 

So  then,  after  a  perfectly  endless  number  of  cruel  operations 
on  the  brains  of  the  lower  animals — after  innumerable  dissec- 
tions of  diseases  of  that  organ  in  man — after  a  laige  view  of 
animated  nature  as  to  the  connexion  between  organization  and 
thought — we  have  the  authority  of  a  profound  physiologist, 
armed  with  all  the  weapons  of  modem  investigation,  wielded,  if 
report  be  true,  without  any  scruples  on  religious  grounds,  for 
asserting  that  neither  anatomist,  microscopist,  pathologist,  nor 
the  comparative  anatomist,  can  unearth  the  soul  from  its  pulp. 
We  are  once  again  thrown  from  the  domain  of  positive  know- 
ledp^e  on  the  wide  sea  of  conjecture,  to  steer  by  the  poor  light  of 
philosophy  to  what  haven  we  may.  Thrice  happy  they  who 
have  no  need* of  its  miserable  shimmer,  and  can  look  to  that 
loadstar  for  the  purer  and  more  certain  ray,  which  never  mis- 
directs, and  is  never  obscured. 

Let  us  premise,  before  we  plunge  into  the  mare-magnum  of 
metaphysics,  this  one  '  caveat '  for  the  reader's  sake,  viz.,  a  great 

deal 


i\e:d  more  nmy  alivays  be  said  on  what  we  do  not  know,  than  oo 
what  we  do.  Truth  is  a  g^rain,  error  a  masfi  ;  but  the  inass  oftL*a 
encloses  the  precious  particle^  which  is  discovered  onl)"  by  him 
who  will  patiently  sift  it,  throwing  notlyug  aside  until  he  ij 
SftlLi6ed  of  its  worth lessaegg. 

Seeing  the  difhcultyj  nay,  the  impossibility  of  finditig  the  local 
liftbitalion  of  the  most  wonderful  of  created  essences,  philoso* 
pbers  of  aO  agses  and  creeds  have  been  induced  to  view  the  soul 
a»  Bxi  ^emanation;  *  a  gift/  ^  an  insutHation/  from  an  independent 
seUWubsistiog  MJurce;  and  this  source  was  either  the  ever-living 
God  of  the  theist,  or  the  eternal  nature  of  the  pantliexst.  In  both 
tfeedfi  the  bitiin  was  but  the  instrument  and  seat  of  the  soul, 
jtut  as  the  iron  is  the  medium  of  magnetic  influences,  and  amber 
Ibat  of  electric  manifestations*  The  scboolmen,  knowing  that 
every  tlung  must  be  "  some  where,'  classilied  existence  in  space 
iindcur  the  general  term  of  the  Ubieties,  of  wliich  there  were 
ltm,*e  —  the  ubiety  nepletive,  the  ubiety  definitive,  and  the 
ttbietf  circumscriptive.  The  firsst  perlainetl  to  the  DeitVj  iilUng 
all  space  with  his  providential  power — to  spiritual  natures,  in* 
eluditig  the  soul,  was  allotted  Jefuute  space  for  their  operations, 
the  exact  or  eoLclusive  spots  of  such  ojierative  influence  being 
indeterminable.  Matter,  so  far  as  it  is  embodied  and  capable  of 
beiii^  circu7nscribed  by  points^  came  under  the  third  bead  of 
*  Uhicty  circumscriptive/  No  one  among  the  refined  pantheistic 
materialists  of  our  day  dreams  of  ninging  the  soul  under  the 
category  of  embodied  matter.  Our  emotions  do  not  deseribe 
eccentric  carves,  our  sensations  are  not  cubic  i  the  cliain  of  a 
compact  argument  does  not  consist  of  elliptic  or  circular  links^ 
nor  its  weight  of  some  fraction  of  the  pound  troy,  except  indeed 
to  the  inmates  of  Bedlam,  It  is  not  in  such  absurdities  that  the 
modern  pantheist  takes  refuge,  nor  does  he  acknowledge  even 
iimt  the  connexion  (between  thought  and  brain  is  on  a  level  with 
that  between  bile  and  liver  ;  he  does  not  believe  that  Milton  fr<nii 
liie  glands  of  bis  brain  secreted  the  Paradise  Lost,  The  range 
of  the  pantheistic  argument  tends  to  show  how  certain  substances, 
tlirowing  off  the  attributes  of  common  matter  as  weight  and 
ibnn^  appear  in  the  utii verse  as  *  forces'  endowed  with  such 
wioiiderJul  laws  and  properties,  that  the  addition  of  thought  and 
eonscioiuiiiefta  seeins  to  be  within  their  nature,  and  only  await- 
ing aa  Bxpmrimentum  cntcis  to  demonstrate  theif  exislence  as 
attributeSi 

Tbe  theist  and  pantheist  meet  therefore  only  on  one  pointt 
viz.  in  considering  the  soul  as  an  efHux  or  maiiiiestation  of  a 
power  existing  out  ofj  though  operating  tljroiigh  the  braijt* 
Victor  Cousin,  in  his  analysis  of  *  Reason,'  considers  that  faculty 
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as  revealed  to  man  by  Deity — '  the  lig-ht  that  enlightens  every 
man  coming:  into  the  world/  We  are  passive  in  its  reception — 
we  can  no  more  help  beins  convinced  than  we  can  help  seeing- 
with  the  open  eye.  No  effort  of  our  will  can  make  a  thin^  more 
or  less  true  or  reasonable.  The  truth  flashes  on  us,  antl  we  must 
perforce  receive  if^  The  laws  of  reason  are  the  laws  of  God 
made  manifest  in  the  universe,  reg-ulating  the  development  of  the 
species  not  less  than  that  of  the  individual^  governing  alike  the 
movements  of  bodies  and  the  march  of  nations^  seen  no  less 
conspicuously  in  physical  order  than  tn  historic  development 
The  reason,  conthmes  Cousin,  is  iinpersonal^it  is  no  more  my 
reason  or  ray  truth  than  it  is  yours — the  person,  the  Ego,  the 
*  self/  is  the  will;  every  act  of  will  bejn|^  so  inseparable  from  the 
person,  that  an  impersonal  volition  is  a  contradiction  in  terms* 
It  is  ever  MV  will— my  free  will — the  will  is  the  only  foundation 
of  the  moi-al  law,  g:ivmg  to  man  the  freedom  of  choice  between 
good  and  evil,  and  the  power  of  acting  in  conformity  with  or 
against  the  immutable  laws  of  reason*  There  are  some  noble 
passages  strewed  among  the  leaves  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's 
Consolations  in  Travel,  in  which  intimations,  not  dissimilar  to 
the  views  of  Cousin,  are  stated  witii  great  eloquence  and  feeling* 
The  basis  of  modern  pantheism  is  founded  on  the  astonishing 
discoveries  of  p  by  sirs.  The  investigations  as  to  the  properties 
of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  galvanism,  stjon  proved  that  these 
agents  were  unlike  common  matter,  as  being  without  appreciable 
form  or  wein^ht,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  taking  no  room.  When 
their  affinities  were  traced,  a  gigantic  hypothesis  was  put  forth, 
that  all  of  these  supposed  substances  mi^ht,  after  all,  be  hut  vibra- 
tions of  an  unknown  setherial  fluid  filling  the  universe.  The 
absolute  necessity  of  some  of  the  imponderable  agi^nts  for  the 
development  of  life,  afforded  a  sufficient  ground  for  surmising 
analogies  in  the  nature  uf  the  vital  force  with  that  of  the  ae  the  rial 
substance*  From  an  imponderable  unconscious  force  to  the 
manifestations  of  Ufe  in  all  its  gradations,  from  the  vital  force 
to  the  awakening  first  of  irritability,  and  from  that  to  conscious- 
ness, appeared  to  he  to  Oken  and  Schclling  but  links  in  a  series 
which  they  in  their  works  have  certainly  endcav(Rire<l  to  tmce 
with  profound  talent  The  doctrine  spread  largely  and  pene- 
trated deeply  into  the  feelings  of  society  through  the  medium  of 
the  delicious  poetry  of  Goethe^  The  animal  magnetist  thought 
he  found  a  scientific  basts  for  his  miracles  in  this  a>lberial  sul>-  , 
itance,  which  being  the  comition  Ijond  of  all  natureSj  uniting  all 
with  all,  accounted  for  distant  influences  and  wonderful  mani- 
festations, by  peculiar  and  hazy  generalisations.  The  founda^j 
tions  of  some  of  the  many  forms  of  socialism  are  also  laid  itt] 
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Ihese  ideas  of  naturalism.  Humanity  (wluch  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  bcnevoleace)  n  a  force  in  constant  dcve1<>pment ; 
inea  are  but  the  leaves  which  perish  and  are  renew ed,  bat 
bumanity  is  the  tree  which  ever  flourishes  and  perfects  itself :  as 
the  tree  cannot  retrograde  to  the  germ,  neither  can  ihe  various 
ibrms  of  the  past  state  of  man  Lie  reproduced,  Proj|ression  to 
perfection  is  the  watchword,  destruction  of  the  lingering  monu- 
ments of  the  past  the  means. 

Society,  tliereforCj  and  not  the  individual,  is  the  progressive 
force,  and  as  its  powers  are  manifested  in  the  masses,  so  the 
masses  and  not  the  few  are  the  real  objecis  of  vital  importance, 
Civili&atJtin  has  only  compressed  the  life  of  the  masses— civilisa- 
tion in  all  its  foriifs  must  be  abolislied,  that  tire  many  may  attain 
to  their  fullest  development*  Tlie  astonishing^  revolution  of 
1848  revealed  the  extent  and  depth  of  faith  in  these  doctrines, 
by  showing  to  prostrate  Europe  that  almost  every  one  of-  her 
ernes  of  power  were  in  one  hundred   days  in  the  grasp  of 

bialistie  leaders. 

The  expansion  of  these  ideas  exists  in  a  vast  literature  put 
forth  by  a  host  of  talented  minds — by  Thierry,  Micheletj  George 
»Sand,  Eugfene  Sue^  Proudhon  in  France;  by  the  disciples  of 
Hegel  in  Germany,  Socialism  has  furnished  its  historians, 
novelists,  statisticians,  and  economists^  requiring  such  men  as 
Dupin,  Basliat,  and  Thiers  to  combat  their  arguments,  and 
Napoleon  I IL  to  silence  them,  M,  Comte,  a  profound  jiialhe- 
maticimn,  and  Littre,  one  of  the  most  learned  Hellenists  of  the 
day,  have  carried  the  doctrine  of  the  etre  concrete,  or  humanttyj 
to  its  blithest  point  of  absurdity  by  the  publication  of  a  tah'ndar, 
in  which  certain  days  are  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Hume, 
Cuvier,  Mozart,  Homer,  Wheatstone,  and  some  365  saints^  in 
their  characters  of '  intense  in  cam  at  ions '  of  the  hnm^n  J  orce^ 

However,  let  us  descend  from  these  to  the  drivelling  materialist 
of  physiology,  who  seeks  to  prove  that  nervous  power  is  some 
modification  of  electricity. 

This  cpiestian,  which  has  long  been  hanging  over  us,  is  now 
likely  to  be  solved.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
shock  of  the  torpedo,  and  some  other  fish,  is  due  to  the  discharge 
of  the  electric  fluid*  Electricity  is  used,  therefore,  by  the  nervous 
power  in  these  animals. 

It  is  a  genpral  law,  demonstrated  by  Faraday,  that  no  chemical 
change  can  take  place  witliout  the  disengagemeht  of  the  electric 
fluid  ;  and  as  the  functions  of  secretion,  nulrition,  and  reparation 
are  all  instances  of  vital  chemistry,  il  follows  that  a  vast  amount 
of  eiectricitv  must  beset  free  in  the  living  body.     What  becomes 
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of  it  ?  Matteucci  has  traced  a  constant  current  of  electricity  from 
the  muscles  to  the  skin,  which  is  independent  of  the  nerve.  It 
was  reserved  for  Dubois  Reymond,  of  Berlin,  to  demonstrate 
that  there  is  such  a  current  in  the  nerve,  so  essential  to  it,  that 
whatever  interferes  with  its  existence  interferes  with  the  functions 
of  that  nerve.  Helmholtz  has  measured  moreover  the  velocity  of 
the  electric  current  in  the  nerve,  and  estimates  it  at  61*5  metres, 
or  about  193  feet  per  second  in  the  higher  animals.  This  ex- 
cessive retardation  of  the  known  velocity  of  electricity  (422  mil- 
lions of  metres  per  second)  is  ascribed  to  its  indirect  transmission 
through  the  resistant  tissues.  We  give  the  general  results  of 
Dubois  Reymond  s  discovery,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  electric  forces : — 

1.  The  source  of  the  electricity  in  the  nerve  is  in  the  chemical 
changes  induced  whenever  the  nerve  is  excited  (such  is  Ludwig's 
opinion). 

2.  The  negative  pole  of  the  current  is  in  the  longitudinal ;  the 
positive  in  the  transverse  direction  of  the  nerve. 

3.  The  electric  current  may  be  propagated  with  equal  facility 
in  the  same  nerve,  either  from  the  nervous  centres  to  the  circum- 
ference, or  the  reverse  ;  so  that  every  nerve  transmits  the  electric 
fluid  in  both  directions. 

4.  Whatever  be  the  function  of  the  nerve,  the  electric  current 
is  the  same  in  all ;  no  difference  of  electric  effect  being  discernible 
between  the  nerve  of  sensation  and  the  nerve  of  motion,  nor 
between  the  white  medullary  and  the  grey  vesicular  substance. 
(Eckhard,  p.  42,  Nervous  System.) 

5.  The  electric  constitution  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  very 
similar,  if  not  identical,  with  that  of  the  nerve.  (Ludwig,  p.  35-2, 
and  Eckhard.) 

If  the  above  general  conclusions  and  facts  be  weighed,  the 
notion  of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  power  with  the  electric  must 
be  abandoned.  Electricity,  like  almost  every  other  force  of 
nature,  is  largely  used  in  the  economy  of  organisation.  In  the 
torpedo  and  gymnotus  it  becomes  a  most  formidable  weapon  of 
defence,  placed  under  the  nervous  power,  to  be  wielded  at  will. 
The  apparatus  generating  the  electric  fluid  in  some  of  these 
animals  may  be  excited  by  heat  or  pressure  for  some  time  after  it 
has  been  severed  from  the  body  of  the  creatures.  We  find  that 
not  only  every  class  of  nerves  has  the  same  electric  constitution, 
but  that  the  constitution  of  the  muscle  and  the  nerve  are  in  this 
respect  identical.  Moreover,  we  detect  electric  currents  in  tissues 
where  there  can  be  no  question  of  nervous  power.  Something 
more  than  the  part  of  a  nerve-excitor  played  by  the  electric  fluid 
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is  rrqutsite  to  account  far  the  pbenoinetia  of  even  ibe  lower 
fsimltics  of  the  soul.  Darnel y,  sensation,  as  the  following  ad- 
JEilrable  analysis  of  Ludwig  abundaiilly  proves  : — 

*  Ker^e  excitation  (bj  chejuicaU  raeoliaiiical,  or  eloctrii^  irritautfi) 

and  sensation  are  not  the  same  things : 

'  1 .  Uecms€  aJI  nervt^s  are  excitable,  though  only  a  fcw  are  capahle 
ofindudng^  sen^tion, 

■  2,  Even  these  will  not  produce  sensation  if  any  point  of  their  coura^ 
b  i«jure<i  t>etween  their  ending  in  the  external  parts  of  the  !>ody  and 
liieij*  real  or  virtual  tenninatiou  in  the  inner  jiarts  of  the  bmin,  \iz.,  in 
the  thalami  and  middle  lobes.  We  know  that  though  under  tlie§e  cir- 
cumstances no  sensatlan  is  possiblcj  yet  excitation  goe»  on  so  as  to 
allow  the  prodnetion  of  all  the  phenomena  of  retiex  fiuictton. 

^5,  Even  if  there  he  no  injury  to  a  nerve  of  sense,  yet  no  seamlion 
IS  pfoduoed  unless  the  attention^  i.  e.  sonielliing  that  attends^,  ii^  routed. 
The  eye  and  ear  are  hourly  plied  witii  a  thonsatid  wave^  of  air  and  light, 
vhich  remain  unnoticed  and  unfeU  till  the  mind  attemls.  It  tbilowa 
that  Huother  element  than  a  nerve-ex  tutor  muait  be  added  to  eke  out  a 
tefiiMLtlon. 

*  4,  A  fourtii  element  arises  during-  tlic  production  of  a  senmtion, 
which  cannot  by  any  process  be  resiolved  into  a  ncrvc'excilor,  namelyj 
ail  idea.  All  our  sensations  are  aceompanic^l  by  the  idea  of  **  ontiiea^j" 
or  exleniality.  The  excitenietit  ninjit  be  conveymi  to  the  ihalanii  and 
middle  lobes  of  the  innermost  jwrtions  of  the  brain  to  heffft.  Yet  we 
refer  all  our  g^nsations  to  ^ome  part  out  of  and  beyond  thoie  cerebral 
portious,  on  tlie  integrity  of  which  the^  sei^^tions  depend. 

'  o.  When  tlie  organs  of  sense  are  eloseti  to  tJieir  natural  stimuli  in 
ftleep,  the  whole  play  of  life  is  reacted  in  onr  drean^,  making  the 
inference  certain  that  the  nervejj  excite  the  mind — but  am  not  the  nund — 
just  as  mechanical  stimuli  e?ccite  the  nerve,  and  ara  not  the  nervous 
power/ — ^Ltidwig,  Phi/sioi.j  p,  440. 

These  views  had  long  ago  bceti  anticipated  by  Davy  : — 
'  Now  that  the  progF^s  of  science  (says  he)  has  opened  new  and 
extraordinary  ^iews  in  eleotrieityj  these  views  are  not  unnaturally 
applitfi  by  speculative  reasoners  to  solve  some  of  the  mysterious  and 
recondite  phenouiena  of  organized  beings^;  hut  the  analogy  ht  too 
remote  and  incorrect.  The  sources  of  life  cannot  be  gTah|>ea  by  such 
machinery*  To  look  for  them  in  the  powers  of  electro-chemistry  is 
leeking  the  living  among  the  dead.  That  which  touches,  will  not  l>e 
felt ;  tiiat  which  sees,  will  not  be  vi^sible ;  that  which  commands  sensa- 
tion^ will  not  be  tiieir  subject/ — ConsoL  in  Travel^  p,  202, 

In  this  branch  of  natural  philosopby — rightly  named  '  nerve* 
physics '  by  the  laborious,  conscientious,  and  profound  physiolo- 
gists of  Germany — as  in  every  other,  proceed  where  wc  will, 
unravel  what  we  may,  we  approach  at  last  tlie  counties  of  an 
nnkntnvn  sphere  whose  influence  !■  felt,  but  felt  to  dely  intrusion* 
Therein  is  the  birth   and  the  dwelling-plate  of  those  mysterious 
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powers  which  appear  among  us,  enveloping  and  penetrating 
the  universe  with  their  wonderful  and  restless  activities.  The 
great  of  all  ages  have  approached  them  with  all  the  holy  fer- 
vour of  truth  ;  but  their  subtle  essences  have  eluded  the  out- 
stretched arm,  the  prying  eye,  and  the  longing  heart  pinin<^  to 
intercommunicate.  What  are  they — whence  come  they — whither 
do  they  go?  If  elementary,  then  are  they  simple;  if  simple, 
then  perhaps  immortal ;  for  human  experience  sees  dissolution 
only  in  compound  substances.  Of  the  laws  and  conditions  of 
simple  substance,  the  mind  may  glean  something;  but  of  its 
end  and  origin  poor  human  reason  knows  nothing. 

We  may  fairly  conclude,  and  that  on  positive  (not  speculative) 
grounds  unknown  to  the  metaphysicians  of  past  times,  that  the 
organisation  is  but  the  platform  and  instrument  of  mental  powers 
which  inhere  in  it ;  that  while  we  know  mind  not  to  be  matter, 
we  are  ignorant  altogether  as  to  its  intimate  nature.  The  psycho- 
logist must  be  content  to  study  its  laws,  which  are  much  eluci- 
dated by  the  facts  which  modern  science  has  evolved  as  to  the 
mechanism  of  sensation  and  perception. 

We  are  told  that  the  brain  is  a  congeries  of  organs,  which  is 
true  ;  but  in  addition  we  are  informed  that  every  separate  faculty 
of  the  mind — imagination,  memory,  reasoning — has  each  its 
organ,  which  is  yet  to  be  proved.  What,  then,  is  an  organ? 
With  regard  to  the  perception  of  external  objects,  three  things 
are  requisite  :  there  must  be  an  apparatus  for  receiving  the 
impress  of  matter,  a  channel  (the  nerve)  for  transmitting  the 
impression,  and  thirdly  a  spot  within  the  brain  in  which  it  is 
perceived.  Any  one  of  these  three  portions  of  the  material  organ 
being  destroyed,  the  function  allotted  to  such  organ  instantly  and 
for  ever  ceases.  Thus  vision  is  gone  equally,  whether  the  eye- 
ball be  destroyed  or  the  nerve  be  injured,  the  eyeball  remaining 
sound,  or  if  the  brain  be  diseased  at  that  point  where  the  optic 
nerve  terminates,  the  eyeball  and  nerve  remaining  healthy. 

The  first  law  of  sensation  is  that  the  same  excitant  is  not 
capable  of  inducing  the  same  sensation  in  every  part  of  the  same 
organ. 

If  light  be  applied  to  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  instead  of 
to  the  retina,  no  vision  takes  place.  Helmholtz,  who  has  in- 
vented an  eye  speculum  enabling  him  to  see  the  minute  structure 
of  the  living ieye,  observed  that  when  an  image  was  cast  on  the 
small  spot  where  the  optic  nerve  penetrates  the  eye-ball,  no- 
thing but  a  confused  sense  of  light  was  perceived.  The  cele- 
brated Marriotte  had  proved  by  a  very  simple  experiment  that 
there  was  a  blind  spot  in  the  eye  termed  the  macula  nigray  and  he 
ascertained    the    relation   of   that   spot  to   the    axis  of   vision. 

His 


His  cfilculations  being'  adopted  by  anatomists,  it  was  discovered 
tFiat  the  blind  spot  ctirresponded  with  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve  in  the  eje-balU  The  modem  investigations  of  Kolliker 
afford  a  further  corroboration  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  nerve- 
fibril  is  merely  a  conductor  of  impression  between  the  receiving 
and  the  perceiving  parts  of  an  ornraii.  The  film  of  nervous 
matter  smeared  over  the  inner  concavity  of  the  eye-ball,  tailed 
the  retina,  is  found  to  consist  of  no  less  than  five  different  layers^ 
tlie  fibrils  of  the  optic  nerve  being^  one  of  them.  These  fibrils 
fail  in  one  spot  of  the  retina,  being  arranged  round  and  in  con- 
tact  with  its  edges  only.  This  sjiotj  however,  the  macula  aurea 
of  anatomists,  where  such  absence  takes  place,  is  the  most 
sensitive  portion  of  the  retina,  and  conveys  to  the  mind  the 
distinctest  visual  images.  As  we  are  blind  in  that  part  of  the 
retina,  the  macula  mt/ra^  which  is  made  up  of  the  fibrils  of 
the  optic  nerve  alone — and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  see  acutely 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  macula  mirca^  where  the  nerve- 
cells  and  other  elements  of  the  retina,  with  the  exrepticm  of  the 
optic  fibrils,  do  exist — it  is  conjectured  thai  form,  colour,  and  other 
properties  of  objective  vision,  are  received  by  different  and 
distinct  portions  of  the  retina.  What  is  true  of  the  eye  is  true 
of  all  ihe  organs  of  special  sense.  If  the  tongue  be  burnt  and 
Its  papiltse  be  destroyed,  taste  is  lost  in  spite  of  the  trunks  of 
the  gustatory  nerves  remaining  entire.  The  various  kinds  of 
Harour  seem  to  be  appreciated,  not  by  the  same,  but  by  different  * 
nerves*  Destruction  of  the  skin  is  followed  by  loss  of  touch ; 
injury  to  the  nostril  involves  tlie  loss  of  smelh  It  is  the  business 
of  the  physiologist  to  trace  our  sensations  to  their  material 
organs,  not  ours  ;  we  can  only  say,  that  in  future  no  one  has 
any  right  to  discuss  a  metaphysical  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  intellectual  powers  who  neglects  to  master  the  results  of 
modem  physiology. 

The  second  law  of  sensation  is  that,  while  the  receiving  and 
perceiving  portions  of  an  orgmi  appear  to  analyse  matter,  the 
uniting  medium  seems  capable  of  transmitting  but  one  kind 
of  sensation  under  every  variety  of  stimuli.  Thus,  whether 
the  optic  nerve  be  cut  or  pinched,  subjected  to  chemical  or 
to  electric  irritants,  the  sensation  is  not  that  of  pain,  but  of  a 
sea  of  light  quenched  in  black  darkness.  The  trunks  of  the 
nerves  of  sensation  ramifying  on  the  skin,  if  similarly  injured, 
transmit  only  the  sense  of  pain,  while  their  peripheral  extre- 
mities give  us  intimations  of  every  grade  of  contact,  hy  touch, 
as  well  as  every  grade  of  temperature  from  10^  to  47^  Cent,^ 
above  or  below  which  the  sensation  is  simplyjfjfliVi/t;/,     It  follows, 
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therefore,  that  the  analyses  made  in  the  receiving  portion  of  an 
organ,  the  retina  for  example,  are  transmitted  through  the  optic 
nerve,  undetected  and  apparently  undetectible  in  their  transit. 
We  know  something  obscurely  of  the  dudes  of  the  external 
organ — a  little,  very  little,  of  the  communicating  nerve  channel — 
and  absolutely  nothing  of  the  percipient  brain  spot  in  connexion 
with  the  said  channel. 

A  third  law  of  sensation  is,  that  the  impression  remains  for 
some  time  in  a  nerve,  and  that  the  brain  is  capable  of  perceiving 
only  a  certain  number  of  impressions  in  a  given  time. 

Valentin  received  640  distinct  sensations  of  contact  in  a 
minute  by  the  revolution  of  a  wheel  armed  with  blunt  teeth ;  a 
greater  velocity  of  rotation  inducing  the  feelings  of  a  smooth 
surface.  The  same  law  holds  good  of  the  eye — the  German 
toy  of  the  jumping  figure  in  a  rotatory  card  is  an  instance. 

A  fourth  law  of  sensation,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
one  in  a  psychological  sense,  is  that  already  alluded  to  under  the 
term  of  law  of  externality.  One  would  think  that  we  ought  to 
refer  our  sensations  to  the  spot  in  the  brain,  where  we  are  sure 
they  alone  are  elaborated.  But  this  we  never  do,  always  assign- 
ing the  objects  which  we  see,  the  sounds  which  we  hear,  and 
the  odours  we  perceive,  to  some  portion  of  space  out  of  the 
brain.  The  sensations  of  touch  even  are  invariably  referred  to 
.  some  external  part  of  the  body.  If  the  flowing  hair  of  the  Indian, 
extending  to  the  heel,  be  but  skimmed  with  the  finger,  the  sen- 
sation is  referred  to  the  very  point  of  the  hair  itself,  where  there 
is  no  nerve  to  feel  it.  If  the  trunk  of  the  ulnar  nerve  be  pressed 
at  the  elbow,  the  well-known  tingling  is  not  there,  but  at  the 
fingers'  ends. 

U  After  amputation  the  stump  often  heals  badly  and  becomes  a 
source  of  excruciating  *  tic ;'  but  by  virtue  of  this  law  of  ex- 
ternality, the  affections  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  are  referred  to 
a  part  of  space  beyond,  and  it  is  gravely  asserted  that  many  an 
old  and  mutilated  veteran  thus  tormented  can  only  sleep  when 
the  ghost  of  the  lost  foot  is  warmed  at  the  extremity  of  the  bed. 

Modem  surgery  has  revived  the  Taliacotian  operation  immor- 
talised in  Hudibras.  The  lost  nose  is  now  supplied  by  the  skin 
of  the  forehead  of  the  pathic  himself :  a  triangular  portion  is 
cut  dowir^  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  then  twisted  and  en- 
grafted on  incisions  in  each  cheek ;  after  a  time  the  junction 
being  completed,  the  twisted  spot  at  the  bridge  of  the  nose  is 
divided,  and  the  new  organ  takes  its  place  for  the  first  time  as 
an  independent  member.  Before  this,  and  during  the  process  of 
engrafting,  when  Ae  flap  was  still  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the 
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forebead,  the  pain  of  the  half-assiiuilated  nose  is  referred  not  to 
the  sore  of  the  clieck,  but  to  I  be  furebcad,  with  the  nerves  of 
which  it  still  communicates. 

By  the  bw  of  extemality,  together  with  that  of  the  persistenee 
of  impressions  for  a  time  in  a  nerve,  the  psychohDgis!  explains 
the  phenomena  of  haUucinations.  The  foUowin^  observations 
and  instances  will  require  no  recoramendadan  from  us  to  the 
leader : — 

*  A  friend  of  miuej  on  awaking-  in  the  monnng-,  saw  ^landing  at  the 
ftjol  of  Ins  bed  a  figure  in  a  sort  of  r*ersian  dreg's.  It  was  us  plainly  to 
be  seen,  and  as  dUtinet,  as  the  ehairs  and  tables  in  the  room,  so  that 
my  friend  was  on  the  point  of  going  up  to  it,  that  he  might  ascertain 
-what,  or  rather  who,  it  was.  Looking,  however,  steadfastly  at  it,  lie 
observed  that,  although  the  figure  was  as  plain  as  possible,  the  door 
behind  it  was  plainly  to  he  seen  also,  and  presently  the  figure  disap* 
peared.  Considering-  the  matter  aftensards,  he  recolleeted  that  he  had 
had  a  dream,  in  wliich  tiie  Persian  fig-ure  played  a  conspicuous  part; 
and  thus  the  whole  was  satisfactorily  eatplaiuedj  it  being  evident  that 
the  dream,  as  far  as  this  part  of  it  was  concerned,  had  con ti  an etl  atler 
he  was  awake,  and  so  that  the  perception  of  the  imag-inary  object  had 
existed  simultaneously  with  dmt  of  ilie  real  ones.  The  same  diing 
occurred  to  the  same  jwrson  on  another  occasion,  and  similar  histories 
have  been  related  to  me  by  olhi^rs.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the 
history  of  many  startling  and  mysterious  tales  of  ghosts  and  spirits^ 

^  Bitt  pliantoms  similar  to  those  w^hlch  belong  to  dreams,  and  %vhich, 
like  tlieni,  do  not  vanish  by  an  eftbrt  of  the  will^  may,  under  ceitain  cir- 
cumstances, present  themselves  to  those  who  are  actually  awake.  They 
may  be  the  result  of  some  actiial  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  A 
gentleman,  eighty  years  of  age,  liad  bt*en  for  some  time  labouring  under 
hypochonddasis,  attended  with  other  indieations  of  cerebral  disease- 
On  a  cold  day  in  winter,  while  at  church,  he  had  a  fit,  which  was 
considered  to  be  apoplectic.  He  w^as  taken  home  and  bled,  and 
peeovertni  his  consciousness,  not  Iwing  paralytic  afterwards.  He  died^ 
however,  in  a  few  days  after  the  attack.  During  thie  interval,  though 
having  the  perfect  use  of  his  mental  faculties,  he  was  haunted  by  the 
appearance  of  men  and  women,  sometimes  In  one  drcss^  sometimes  in 
another,  coming  into  and  loitering  in  the  room-  These  figures  were 
80  distinct  that,  at  firsts  ho  always  mistcx»k  them  for  realities^  and 
wondered  that  Ins  family  should  have  allowed  such  persons  to  intrude 
themselves  upon  him.  But  he  soon  by  a  process  of  reasoning  corrected 
this  error,  and  then  talked  of  them  as  he  would  have  talked  of  the 
illusions  of  another  person.  You  have  probably  reati  the  history  of 
Kicolai,  the  bookseller  of  Berlin,  who  was  liaunted  by  visions  of  persons 
eoming  into  his  apartment,  sitting  down^  and  even  conversing  with 
him  and  with  each  otlier,  and  this  during  a  period  of  several  months. 
He  also  vvas  at  first  taken  by  surprise,  believing  the  phantoms  to  be 
real  cilyects,  but  was  soon  enabled  to  convince  himself  that  they  were 
not  so.     His  recovery  was  attributed  to  an  improved  state  of  hL**  bodily 
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health.  1  would  not  weaiy  you  by  referring  to  other  instances  of  the 
flame  khul.  The  late  Dr,  Alderson,  \x%  an  eissay  whicli  he  publij*hed 
nearly  Hfty  years  ago,  gave  an  account  of  several  which  had  occurrc^d 
11  ruler  his  own  observation,  in  indivitluals  of  perfectly  ssane  minds, 
and  others  have  been  since  tKen  recorded  by  other  authors. 

*  Example:^  of  deceptive  appearances  analogous  to  these,  but  less 
remark  able,  are  not  very  unconnnon.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
of  a  very  sensitive  and  imaginative  turn  of  mind,  informed  me  that  not 
uniVequently^  when  he  had  had  his  thoughts  intensely  fixed  for  a  consider- 
able time  on  an  absent  or  imay:itiary  object,  he  had  at  la^t  seen  it  pro- 
jected on  the  opposite  wall,  though  only  for  a  brief  s|mce  of  time,  with 
all  the  brightnei^s  and  distinct  lies;?  of  reality. 

'  Critts,  If  snch  a  person  had  the  mii^fortune  to  lose  one  of  hia* ' 
family  or  a  dear  friend  by  death,  how  easy  would  it  be  for  him  to 
believe  tliat  he  had  been  visited  by  his  apparition  afterwards  I  It  is 
probable  that  when  SwedenlK>rg  snpjiostd  that  he  met  Moses  or  Elias 
in  the  street,  some  such  object  was  really  pre^nted  to  his  nund  ;  and 
that  even  Joanna  Southcote,  and  others  who  have  been  regarded  a?5  a 
low  order  of  impostors,  were  not  altogether  impostors,  but  in  part  the 
victims  of  their  own  imaginations.  I'he  subject  U  one  which  may  well 
excite  our  curiosity,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  some  further  in- 
sight into  it.  Under  what  circumstances  do  these  vibionsp  so  like 
those  of  our  dreams,  present  themselves  to  the  waking  person  ?  where 
do  they  rmlly  exist,  and  what  is  their  origin? 

^  Ergatfs,  I  have  already  stated  that  in  the  instance  which  I  quoted 
on  my  own  authority,  the  existence  of  actual  disease  of  the  brain  was 
indicatai  by  other  symptoms,  I  imve  also  mentioned  that  in  that  of  the 
bookseller  of  Berlin  there  was  a  cie ranged  state  of  the  general  health, 
and  that  lie  recovered  under  a  course  of  uie<iical  treatment*  In  all  tlie 
instances  recorded  by  Dr,  Alderson,  the  appearances  ^vere  connected 
with  actual  bodily  di^easei  which  in  two  of  them  was  of  sneh  a  nature 
as  especially  to  atiect  the  nervous  system.  We  may  suppose  the  part 
actually  atiecteii  to  be  the  expandon  of  the  nerve  of  sight  in  liie  retina 
of  thij  eye ;  but  it  m  more  probable  that  it  is  that  part  of  the  brain 
itself  which  belongs  to  vision.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  may 
refer  to  a  ca-^e  recorded  by  Eaquirol.  A  Jewess,  who  had  been  for  a 
long  time  blind,  became  insane^  Her  illusions  were  of  the  sight,  and 
she  was  coiii^taritly  haunted  by  strange  visions*  After  her  death  it  was 
ascertaineii  tfiat  the  two  optic  nerv^,  from  the  part  at  which  they  are 
united  within  ihe  head  (which  anatomsts  call  their  commissure),  to 
their  termination  in  the  retinse,  were  shrunk  and  wasted,  so  that  they 
must  ha%e  been  wholly  incapable  of  performing  their  functions.  I 
may  also  refer  to  another  case  w^hich  came  under  my  own  observation, 
A  man  met  with  an  injury  of  the  head,  which,  as  i\\e  event  proved, 
accasioncd  an  extensive  fracture  in  the  basis  of  the  skull,  with  such  a 
displacement  of  bone  as  to  press  on  the  optic  nerves,  and  render  them 
wholly  incapable  of  transmitting  impres^iona  to  the  brain,  lie  was 
totally  blind  :  otherwise  he  was  not  insensible^  though  he  was  slow  iu 
giving  answen,  and  peevish  when  disturbed,     Ou  the  second  day  after 
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the  accident,  tbefe  were  tnanifa^t  symplonis  of  iofliitnniadoii  of  the 
brmin.  He  was  m  a  ftaie  of  girai  excitement  ddiriou^,  b€-)ievitig- 
that  fee  saw  objects  whicli  did  not  exist,  and  iie  continued  in  this  state 
until  wiUiin  a  short  period  of  kis  death. 

*  CriteM.  You  have  «poken  of  deception  of  the  sight.  Does  nothing 
Ukt^  ihi^^  happen  as  to  the  other  aef ises  ? 

'  ErgaUM,  Certainly  it  does.  The  phantoms  by  which  Nicolai  was 
hattiit^i  are  said  to  have  conversed  S43metime£  witii  htm,  sometimes  witli 
aich  other.  I  know  a  person^  who  amid  the  din  of  London  streets 
ocea!itona]ly  has  the  perception  of  his  betng  called  by  im  itaine,  so  that 
hf!  invulnntarUy  turns  round  to  see  who  calb  him.  Sir  Henry  Holland 
bu  given  an  account  of  a  much  more  remarkable  case,  A  gentleman 
had  flytnptoms  of  an  afleetion  of  the  braiM,  which  was  attributed  to  an 
accidental  blow  on  the  hcftd.  On  the  following  day  he  had  preity  well 
recovered.  Two  days  after  wank  he  was  well  enough  to  drive  out  in 
hu  carriage.  But  now,  *^  for  the  first  time  aAer  the  accident^  tliere 
came  on  the  sin^ubr  Iimu^  of  two  voices,  seemingly  close  to  hia 
ear^  in  mpid  dialogue,  nncounected  witli  any  present  occurrence, 
and  almost  witboui  meaning/^  It  i^  not  uuconimon  to  find  persona, 
who,  when  their  attention  is  not  otherwise  occupied^  are  distrts«ed  by 
the  sotuids  of  bells  rijiging.  A  gentleman,  having  what  is  commonly 
called  a  highly  nervous  temperanient,  had  some  teeth  dniwn  while 
under  the  influence  of  chlorofonn.  From  that  time,  w  hen  ever  his  mind 
was  not  otherwise  eng^iged,  lie  was  tonuented  by  sounds  as  if  a  number 
of  persons  were  yelliug  and  hooting  hitn.  I  have  been  told  of  a  great 
atiudcal  geniusT  who*  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  life^  has  never 
been  without  the  soutLds  of  music  of  the  most  Imrmuiiious  kind. 
Then  aa  to  the  other  aens^.  I  remember  a  man  who  had  a  severe 
blow  on  the  head,  occasioning  the  symptoms  which  surgeons  attribiite 
to  a  concussion  of  the  brain*  He  recovered  from  the  other  eonse- 
quenees  of  the  injury  ;  but  for  a  long  time  afterwards  evcrythina^  that 
he  ate  had  a  bitter  taste.  The  case  of  another  person  who  had  a 
constant  sensation  as  if  a  burning  coal  had  been  applied  to  his  arm 
belongs  to  the  same  category. 

*  Crites,  But  are  not  all  such  eases  as  those  which  you  have 
described,  to  be  considered  as  examples  of  mental  derangement,  though 
not  in  its  worst  attd  most  aggravated  form  ?  and  does  not  this  cor- 
respond  with  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  Locke,  wiio  regards  this 
disease  as  afiecti ug  the  imagination  only,  and  not  at  all  the  reasoning 
^ulty  ? 

^  MrguUs,  Certainly  not ;  for  with  the  exception  of  Hwedenborg, 
no  one  of  the  individuals  whom  I  liave  just  now  mentioned  mistook  the 
deceptions  as  being  connected  with  real  objects.  It  is  true,  that  ^otne 
of  thuse  who  are  the  subjects  of  mental  derangement  may  »ee  phantoms 
^B  &t^^  }*^i*  strange  voices ;  but  they  believe  them  to  be  realities,  and 
^B  cannot  be  persuaded  thut  they  are  otherwise.  Besides^  its  I  atn  led  to 
^^  belie ve^  it  is  not  by  this  class  of  illusions  that  they  are  mo^t  liable  to 
I  be  torriientedi    As  a  morbitl  condition  of  the  brain  may  produce  tiie  im- 

^H      pression  of  visible  objects,  or  of  voices^  which  have  no  real  exJsteneei  ao 
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it  may  alfo  produce  notions  of  a  more  complex  and  abstract  character,  and 
these  may  be  constantly  obtruded  on  the  mind,  so  that  the  individual  is 
unable  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  them,  being,  as  it  would  seem,  as 
much  beyond  the  influence  of  volition  as  the  muscles  of  a  paralytic 
limb.  Thus,  one  person  believes  himself  to  be  ruined  as  to  his  worldly 
afiairs,  and  that  he  and  his  fkmily,  though  really  in  affluence,  are 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty  ;  while  another  is  persuaded  that  he  is  in 
possession  of  unbounded  wealth,  the  consequence  being  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  ruined  by  extravagance ;  and  a  third  is  under  the 
apprehension  of  his  being  accused  of  some  dreadful  crime,  and  perhaps 
seeks  a  refuge  from  his  fears  in  self-destruction.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
escape  from  the  latter  than  from  the  former  class  of  illusions,  as  the 
appeal  lies  not  from  one  sense  to  another,  but  to  a  more  refined  process 
of  thought  and  reflection,  and  the  examination  of  evidence.' — ^pp. 
79-89. 

What  a  small  barrier  separates  sanity  from  insanity  I  Not  only 
an  ill-nurtured  reasoning  faculty,  but  a  lazy  mind  which  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  analyse  sensations,  runs  the  hazard  of  mad- 
ness. It  is  a  very  doubtful  compliment  to  say  that  a  man  has 
his  senses  about  him ;  he  may  have  nothing  else,  and  become 
the  dupe  to  every  kind  of  imposture  from  animal  magnetism  to 
table-turning.  Not  that  these  exuvice  of  the  mind  have  not 
their  use  in  rousing  the  apathy  of  scientific  pride  or  prejudice, 
and  thus  to  compel  fuller  investigation;  and  when  this  is 
candidly  made,  as  it  at  last  is  sure  to  be,  the  particle  of  truth 
that  floated  with  the  bubble  is  garnered  and  lodged  in  the 
temple  of  science.  It  is  but  the  other  day  that  M.  de  Boutigny 
gave  us  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  undoubted  instances  of 
the  ordeal  by  fire — those  miracles  of  the  middle  ages — and  so 
enabled  any  gentleman  to  wash  his  hands  in  molten  lead,  or, 
if  he  prefer  it,  to  see  it  done  for  a  shilling  in  the  Polytechnic. 

The  law  of  externality  has  also  a  very  important  bearing  on 
some  of  the  most  vexed  questions  in  metaphysics — that  one,  for 
example,  of  Locke,  and  especially  of  Condillac,  that  all  our  ideas 
are  derived  from  sensation,  and  that  the  mind  is  a  tabula  rasa. 
The  physiologist  proves  beyond  all  cavil  that  the  so-called 
transformations  of  our  sensations  into  ideas  do  not  exist.  On 
the  contrary,  he  shows  that  as  soon  as  the  organs  of  sense  begin 
to  be  acted  on,  there  is  already  a  mind  to  attend  to  the  nerve 
excitation,  to  receive  and  to  perceive  it,  and  to  add  to  it  the  idea 
of  space  by  giving  that  sensation  a  local  habitation  ;  without 
these  mental  acts  no  sensation  is  possible.  A  tabula  rasa,  i.e. 
a  mind  divested  of  all  its  attributes,  is  as  little  conceivable  as 
matter  which  has  neither  length,  breadth,  thickness,  nor  resist- 
ance. The  readers  of  Leibnitz  and  Kant  will  need  no  further 
development  of  ^  cognate  ideas.' 
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If  tbis  were  the  place,  we  could  readily  sliow  hew  largely 
fEUjid  enters,  as  a  separate  thing,  into  the  nerve  excitation  ol" 
mat  sensations^— a  task  rendered  easy  hy  the  great  light  which 
ihe  inresti^tions  of  the  brothers  Weber  have  thrown  on  the 
subject.  But  our  space  compels  us  to  pass  on.  The  sphere 
of  sensation  is  as  yet  nnknown  in  its  totality.  The  mind 
leceirea  intimations  of  many  conditions  of  the  body  by  means 
of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  Thus  the  condition  of  our 
mnscular  tissues  is  intimated  by  feelin<rs  of  langnor  or  of  vigour, 
The  seats  of  all  our  emotions  are  still  a  mjstcry.  Equally  so 
are  tho«e  of  instinct.  What  guides  the  bird  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty to  his  distant  and  unknown  resting-place  ?  Are  all  the 
aspirations  of  man  for  repose  and  peace  l>eyond  the  grnsc  mere 
logical  entities,  vain  ideas,  which  a  sneer  can  crush?  Has  hope, 
that  most  abiding  of  passions,  no  organic  seat?  and  its  blessed 
light  no  source  in  the  very  substance  of  our  frame?  Was  Cuvier 
wnMg  in  surmisincf  that  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
Arab  mind,  in  the  direction  of  mysticism  and  religion,  was  con- 
nected with  his  cerebral  organisation?  The  dominant  forms  of 
religion — Judaism,  Mabommedanism^  and  Christianity^havc  all 
emanateil  from  Arab  tribes,  and  been  maintained  with  a  teoaeity 
unknown  to  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

Our  author  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  organ 
of  speec'li  and  also  an  organ  of  memory.  The  instances  of  each 
iaculty,  ac^ldiiced  in  support  of  his  theory,  are  tt}0  remarkable  not 
to  be  quoted.  The  term  organ  is  used  by  Sir  Benjamin  as  indi* 
eating  a  portion  of  the  brain  only — neither  its  locality  nor  Its 
structure  being  defined.  Whether  the  same  conditions  and 
organisation  are  required  for  the  transmission  of  the  perceptions 
wad  notions  of  the  understanding  as  are  essential  for  the  appre- 
hensions of  sense^  it  would  be  idle  to  discuss  :  we  know  nothing 
of  mental  organs,  not  the  place  even  of  a  single  faculty  of  the 
higher  order. 

*  There  are,  however^  cases  of  incapability  of  articulate  i^peeeh  which 
eannot  be  referred  to  either  of  thei^  categories.  There  are  indiYidimls 
who,  having  suffered  from  disease  of  the  brain,  are  unable  to  express 
iheir  thoughts  by  speech j  although  tbelr  faculties  Unng  little  or  uot  at 
aJl  impaired  otherwisej  they  have  a  perfect  compTehension  of  what 
otherct  saVr  and  of  what  thfy  wish  to  say  themselves*  Some  of  them 
oan  utter  a  few  words*  others  none  at  all,  and  others  again,  when 
intending  to  say  one  word,  u?e  anotlier.  But  there  are  other  ca^es  ."till 
more  renmrkable*  ilie  facts  of  which  may  well  lead  us  to  believe  tljJit 
the  organ  of  speech,  if  not  originally  and  congenitally  w^anting,  has 
been  at  any  rate  from  the  beginnijig^  bo  imperfect  as  to  be  useless, 
Twn  examples  of  what  I  Imve  now  mentioned  have  come  uiider  my 
own  obiervation.     Several  years  agt>,  I  saw  a  little  boy,  then  about 
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five  years  old,  whose  faculty  of  speech  was  limited  to  the  use  of  the 
word  papa.  This,  it  may  be  observed,  is  so  simple  a  sound,  that  dolls 
are  made,  by  some  very  simple  mechanism,  to  produce  it  very  distinctly. 
I  soon  ascertained  that  the  sense  of  hearing  was  perfect,  and  that  there 
w&s  nothing  peculiar  in  the  formation  of  the  soft  palate,*  mouth,  and 
lips.  There  was  no  want  of  inclination  to  speak,  but  the  attempt  to 
do  so  produced  sounds  which  were  wholly  inarticulate.  So  far  was  the 
child  from  being  deficient  as  to  his  powers  of  apprehension,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  even  beyond  what  children  of  the  same  age  generally  are 
in  this  respect.  Although  he  could  not  speak  himself,  he  miderstood 
perfectly  what  was  said  to  him  by  others,  and  expressed  his  answers 
by  signs  and  gestures,  spelling  with  counters  monosyllabic  words 
which  he  was  incapable  of  uttering.  I  should  add,  that  the  external 
senses  and  powers  of  locomotion  were  perfect,  and  that  all  the  animal 
functions  were  properly  performed.  The  only  other  sig^  of  disease  or 
imperfection  of  the  nervous  system  was  that,  for  two  or  three  years 
before  I  saw  him,  the  child  had  been  subject  to  fits  or  nervous  attacks, 
attended  with  convulsions,  but  which  (as  I  was  informed)  his  medical 
attendant  in  the  country  regarded  as  having  the  character  of  hysteria 
rather  than  that  of  epilepsy. 

*  I  have  had  no  other  opportunity  of  making  my  own  observations  on 
the  case ;  but  eight  years  afterwards  I  was  informed,  on  good  authority, 
that  he  was  still  unable  to  speak,  though  he  had  made  much  progress 
otherwise ;  and  that,  among  other  acquisitions,  he  wrote  beautifully, 
and  was  very  clever  in  arithmetic. 

*  The  other  case  to  which  I  have  referred  was  that  of  a  girl,  who, 
at  the  time  of  my  seeing  her,  was  eleven  years  of  age.  She  had  no 
faculty  of  speech,  uttering  merely  some  inarticulate  sounds,  which  her 
parents  in  some  degree  understood,  but  which  were  wholly  unintel- 
ligible to  others.  It  was  easily  ascertained  that  her  sense  of  hearing 
was  perfect,  and  that  there  was  no  defect  in  the  formation  of  the 
external  organs.  After  a  careful  examination,  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
parents  were  correct  in  saying  that  she  comprehended  all  that  was 
said  to  her.  She  was  perfectly  tractable  and  obedient,  and  did  not 
differ,  either  in  her  appearance  or  as  to  her  general  behaviour,  from 
other  intelligent  children.  Being  in  an  humble  sphere  of  life,  it 
seemed  that  very  little  trouble  had  been  taken  with  her  education ; 
still,  when  I  placed  before  her  a  book  which  she  had  never  seen  before, 
and  desired  her  to  point  out  difilerent  letters,  she  did  so  with  readiness 
and  accuracy,  making  no  mistakes.  She  had  never  suffered  from  fits  of 
any  kind,  nor  were  fliere  any  indications  of  cerebral  disease  or  other 
physical  imperfection.  Her  parents  said  that  from  her  earliest  age  she 
had  been  as  she  was  when  I  saw  her,  equally  intelligent,  but  incapable 
of  speech.' — pp.  47-51. 

We  know  of  no  other  examples  in  the  annals  of  medicine 
similar  to  these — of  man  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an 
animal  in  so  far  as  speech  is  concerned.  The  following  points 
elucidate  our  author^s  views  as  to  the  organisation  of  memory : — 

'  Not  withstand  in 
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•  Notwithatanding'  these  points  of  difTerence,  it  is  plain  that  memory  is 
closely  allied  to  sensatbn,  and  the  resemblance  between  the  two  ord*?r:!i 
of  phenomena  h  so  grtat  as  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  the  nervotis 
systeni  i^  instrurnetLtaJ  in  produtnng  the  one  as  well  bs  the  other ;  wliije 
a  niuJtitude  of  factsi  show  that  the  suspicion  is  well  founded.  A  blow 
on  the  head  may  destroy  tlie  memory  altogetherj  or  (wljich  b  more 
u^iial)  it  may  destroy  it  jKiriially,  or  it  may  interrupt  its  ejcercise  for 
a  certain  time,  after  which  it  iimy  be  gradually,  or  even  suddenly^ 
restared,  Ai^er  fever,  also,  and  some  other  bodily  ailments,  the 
memory  is  not  nnfrequently  impaired  or  lost.  A  gentleman  found  that 
he  iiad  lost  the  jmw^er  of  vision  in  one  eye*  Then  he  regained  \i  par- 
tially in  that  eye,  but  lost  it  in  the  other*  Afterwards  he  partially 
rejoined  it  in  the  eye  last  affected^  lie  could  now  see  objects  ^hen 
placed  in  certain  positions,  so  that  the  image  might  fiill  on  particular 
parB  of  the  retina,  while  he  was  still  unable  to  see  them  in  other 
positions.  These  facts  sufficiently  prove  tlie  existence  jof  some  actual 
disease.  But  observe  what  happened  besides  ;  his  memory^  was  affected 
as  well  as  his  sense  of  sight.  Although  in  looking  at  a  book  he  recog- 
nised the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  forgot  what  they  spelled,  and  was 
under  the  necessity  of  learning  again  to  read.  Neverthele^^  he  knew 
bis  family  and  friends  ;  and  liis  judgment,  when  tl*e  facts  were  clear  in 
his  mind,  was  perfect. 

*  In  another  cuse,  a  gentleman  who  had  two  yeati  previously  suffered 
from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  (but  recovered  from  it  afierwards)  was  sud- 
denly deprived  of  sensation  on  one  side  of  his  body.  i\t  the  same  time  he 
lo?t  the  power,  not  only  of  expressing  himself  in  intelligible  languagCj 
bat  also  that  of  comprehending  v»hai  was  said  to  him  by  others.  He 
spoke  what  might  be  called  gibbtrish^  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
friends  spoke  tjiUyerisk  in  return.  But  while  hia  memorj-^  as  to  oral 
language  was  thus  affected  j  as  to  written  langunge  it  was  not  affected 
at  alt.  If  a  letter  was  read  to  him,  it  conveyed  no  ideas  to  his  mind  ; 
but  wiien  he  had  it  in  his  own  hand*  and  read  it  himself,  he  understood 
it  fierfectly,  Afler  some  time  he  recovered  of  this  attack,  as  he  had 
done  of  that  of  apoplexy  formerly*  He  had  another  similar  attack 
after  wards^ 

*  A  blow  on  tlie  head  which  causes  insensibility  generally  affects  the 
memory  so  far  that  when  the  patietit  has  recovered  from  the  state  of 
insensibility  he  has  ijo  knowlnlge  of  the  accident.  But  in  some  in- 
stances the  eftect  of  a  blow  on  the  head  is  merely  to  disturb  the  memory, 
the  other  fund  ions  being  unimpaired.  A  groom  in  the  service  of  the 
Prince  He^eut  w*as  cleaning  one  of  some  horses  sent  ns  a  present  to  his 
lioyal  Hightiess  by  the  Shah  of  Persia.  It  was  a  vicious  animalj  and 
he  kicked  the  grmim  on  the  head*  He  did  not  fall,  nor  was  IfC  at  all 
*tunne<i  or  insensible;  but  he  entirely  forgot  what  he  had  been  doing  at 
tlie  moment  when  the  blow  Wiis  in  dieted.  There  was  an  iulerval  of 
tinie^  as  it  were,  blotted  ont   of  his   rccollectionp     Not  being  able  to 

tmnt  for  it,  he  supposed  that  lie  had  been  asleep^  and  saitj  so  to  hii 
low -servants,  observing  at  the  same  time  **  Jhat  he  must  set  to  work 
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to  clean  the  hoftie,  which  he  had  neglected  to  clean  in  consequence  of 
his  having  fallen  asleep." 

*  In  other  oases  the  effect  of  a  blow  on  the  head  has  been  not  only  to 
eiase  fVom  the  memory  the  events  which  immediately  preceded  the 
accident,  but  also  to  prevent  it  retainhig  the  impression  of  those  which 
ocoorred  immediately  afterwards.  A  young  man  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  in  hunting.  He  was  stunned,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes ;  then 
recovered,  and  rode  home  in  company  with  his  fiiends,  twelve  or 
thirteen  miles,  talking  with  them  as  usual.  On  the  following  day  he 
had  forgotten  not  only  the  accident  itself,  but  all  that  happened  after- 
wards.'— ^pp.  53-57. 

Sir  Benjamin  regards  the  impressions  made  on  tbe  organs  of 
sense  as  producing  some  actual  change  in  the  minute  organisa- 
tion of  the  brain,'  which  be  considers  essential  to  memory. 
There  is  this  additional  fact  noticed  by  him  to  eke  out  his 
theory  of  an  organ  of  memory,  namely,  that  we  remember  nothing 
to  which  we  do  not  attend.  The  same  act  of  the  mind,  viz. 
attention,  which  we  have  seen  is  required  to  realise  a  sensation, 
IB  also  requisite  for  remembering. 

We  must  not  close  the  volume  before  ns  without  briefly  ad- 
verting to  the  author's  opinions  on  insanity,  which  he  appears  to 
refer  in  all  its  forms  to  corporeal  disease.  It  certainly  is  easier 
to  believe  that  discords  depend  on  a  flaw  in  the  instrument 
rather  than  on  the  inaptitude  of  the  player  using  it.  The  contrary 
view  does  not,  however,  want  its  advocates.  It  is,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  impossible  to  connect  mania  with  any  given 
disease  of  the  brain.  The  instances  of  sudden  recovery  after 
years  of  mental  malady  are  numerous  and  authentic.  Is  it  pro- 
bable that  an  organic  change,  the  supposed  cause  of  madness, 
could  be  so  quickly  removed  ?  The  whole  theory  of  education 
and  of  morals  hinges  on  the  postulate  that  the  mind  itself  can  be 
and  is  changed.  The  development  of  our  faculties,  the  perver- 
sion of  our  will,  the  slavery  of  a  dominant  passion,  are  wrought 
by  methods  and  motives,  and  not  by  medicine  and  mandragora. 
We  find,  too,  that  the  largest  amount  of  cures  effected  among 
the  insane  results  from  moral  means.  Indeed,  in  most,  if  not 
all  establishments  for  lunatics,  the  practice  is  almost  exclusively 
directed  to  soothe  and  divert  the  mind  by  occupation,  and  to 
substitute  for  the  habits  of  disordered  mental  association  a 
wholesome  current  of  thought  and  feeling — the  physical  treat- 
ment being  little  more  than  the  corporeal  supervision  which 
most  are  wont  to  exercise  over  themselves  in  daily  life.  Lastly, 
of  the  causes  of  madness,  the  most  potent  are  moral.  Our 
passions,  of  all  poisons,  are  the  deadliest,  and  the  most  pene- 
trating, for  they  kill  both  body  and  soul.     We  quote,  from  one 
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of  our  hi^h^st  autliorities  on  the  dis<>ases  of  the  mind,  Dn 
Tbomas  Mayo^  a  passage  not  less  profound  than  it  is  eloquent : — 

*  Thai  there  should  be  ii  disease  of  tlie  mind  in  the  abstract,  th^l 
such  dbea^  i^hotiJd  9  ork  changes  in  us^  is  neitlier  unnatural  nor  incon- 
eeivabk\  A  parasitical  growtti— if,  for  want  of  a  proper  bitm^  I  may 
befroi%'  tliis  epithet,  from  physical  s|>eeukituu^inay  take  plaee  under 
wmh  dbt^a^,  itself  posdessin^-  vital  functions  and  energies^  hut,  having 
aa  other  relation  to  matter  than  the  obvious  one  od  which  the  tenure 
of  mft  present  life  ]i»  ba.^ed,  viz.  that  \ve  have  an  ]mmaleri4il  and  a 
material  btfintr-^  indi<:solub1y  bound  together  for  the  duration  of  that 
life;  while,  for  anything  we  knowj  the  im material  element  may  be 
lm%  m  subject  to  its  proper  affeotions, as  the  nmterial  one  i».* — Medical 
TmiiiaoH^  and  Evidence  in  cases  of  Lutmey^  p,  24. 

Of  late,  a  foirm  of  madness  has  been  described  under  the  term 
of  moral  insanity,  which  has  completely  removed  all  the  barriers 
which  separate  vice  and  insanityj  and  thro wn  the  whole  subject 
of  madness  into  the  direst  amfusion.  The  individual  is  sup- 
posed to  have  all  bis  wits  entire,  and  to  be  under  no  delusion  or 
illusion  I  but  be  is  the  subject  of  an  impulse  which  compels  him 
to  perform  some  eattravagance  injurious  to  himself  or  othert. 
Gmnting  the  impulse,  the  question  remains — Was  it  irresistible? 
Are  such  persons,  sjiys  Sir  Benjmnin,  so  inc^apable  of  the  fear  of 
punishment,  and  so  absolutely  w  it  bout  the  power  of  self-restraint, 
mm  they  are  represented  ta  be  ?  Can  a  gouty  person,  continues 
cmr  author,  plead,  as  an  excuse  for  bis  peevishness  or  violence, 
that  there  was  lithic  acid  in  bis  bk>od,  as  Dr*  Ganod  proves? 
The  jury  acquitted  Oxford,  for  attempting  the  life  of  the  Queen, 
on  the  plea  of  moral  insanity  i  admitting  the  impulse  to  have  been 
at  tiie  moment  of  attack  irresistible,  still  the  question  remains — 
wbetber,  when  the  notion  first  haunted  him^  it  might  not  have 
be€ii  controlled,  Oxford  himself  seems  to  have  thought  that 
others  wt>uld  have  been  restrained  from*  repeating^  the  attempt, 
had  be  been  hanged-  Sir  Benjamin  goes  still  further,  and  will 
not  al!ow  tliat  any  illusion  even  can  be  pleatled  in  excuse  for 
Pesp^msibility,  alleging  that  in  many  instances  these  illusions 
hmxe  not  siicli  bold  on  the  morally  insane  biped  as  have  some 
of  the  instincts  of  animals  (that  of  a  dog  to  kill  sheep,  for  e5t* 
mple),  which  are  overruled  by  the  proper  discipline. 

Dr.  Mayo,  whose  attention  has  been  directed  with  much  sac- 
cess  to  this  class  of  inquiries,  has  arrived  at  similar  conclusions 
to  our  author,  a£  the  fallowing  analysis  by  Sir  B.  Brodie 
proves : — 

'  H«  hiii  ^own  that  many  of  the  ca^es  deseribed  as  belonging  to  this 
O^tcgtiry  were  neither  more  nor  le^is  than  examples  c^f  Insanity,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  and  ordinary  interpretation  of  tliac  tenni     He  has 
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shown  that  others^  in  which  the  pW  of  "moral  insanity '*  vvas  set  up 
as  an  escuse  for  crime,  ijcserved  no  better  appellation  than  that  of 
"  brnLal  recklessness;**  and  that  to  acquit  criminals  of  thb  class  on 
the  ground  of  irresponsibility,  is  only  to  iiiduce  others  to  follow  in  the 
same  course^  who  might  otiierwise  be  restrained  by  a  wholesome  fear 
of  pum.*hment. 

*  Even  with  regard  to  those  who  are  actually  insane,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  there  is  a  defect  *'  in  the  nature  of  our  criminal  code,  which  rec*>^- 
nisei^  no  punishment  for  offences  committed  t>y  the  insane ;  and  forces 
the  Courts  either  to  visit  them  wi(h  the  same  penal  inflictions  as  would 
apply  to  the  same  acts  commitied  by  the  sane,  their  derangements 
being  Ig-nored,  or  to  let  them  pass  unpunished,  however  partially 
responsible  they  may  appear.'' 

*Dr.  Mi^yo  has  treated  the  whole  subject,  including-  that  of  mera 
unsoundness  of  mind,  in  the  most  able  and  lucid  manner;  and  his 
observations  on  it  are  the  more  valuable,  and  will  have  the  greater 
weight  J  a3  they  come  from  one  u^ho  combines  just  theoretical  views 
witli  the  practical  knowledge  of  an  experienced  physician/ — pp.  250^ 
251, 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who 
have  intimated  anonymously  to  our  author,  their  alarm  as  to 
his  favourable  treatment  of  the  anima  hruiorum.  We  venture 
to  offer  for  their  consideration  and  comfort  the  following  obser- 
vations of  Sydney  Smith  : — 

'  I  confefts  I  treat  on  thijs  subject  with  some  degree  of  appreheiusion 
and  reluctance,  because  J  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  injustice  to  the 
poor  brutes,  who  have  no  professors  to  revenge  their  cause,  by  lectnring 
on  our  faculties ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  there  is  a  very  strong 
anthropical  party  who  view  all  eulogiumsi  on  the  brute  creation  witli  a 
very  considerable  deg'ree  of  suspicion,  and  look  on  every  complinient 
which  is  paid  to  the  ape  as  J^igb  treason  to  the  dig^nity  of  man« 
There  may,  perhaps,  be  more  of  rashness  and  of  ill- fa  led  security  in 
my  opinion,  than  of  mugnnnimity  or  of  liberality;  but  I  confe^is  I  feel 
myself  so  much  at  my  ease  about  the  superiority  of  mankjnd — ^I  have 
such  a  marked  and  decided  contempt  for  the  understanding  of  every 
baboon  I  have  ever  seen — I  feel  so  sure  that  the  blue  ajie  wiThout  a 
tail  will  never  rival  us  in  poetry^  painting,  and  mu^ic,  that  I  see  no 
reason  whatever  that  justice  may  not  be  done  to  the  few  fragments  of 
»Oul  and  tatters  of  understanding  which  they  may  really  possejis*  I 
have  Bomelimes  perfiaps  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  Exeier  Chani^e  from 
contrasting  the  monkeys  with  the  ^prentice  boys  who  are  tea.siri<jj  them, 
but  a  ihw  pages  of  Locke,  or  a  few  lines  of  Milton*  ha^e  always 
restored  me  to  tranqnillity,  and  convinced  me  that  the  superiority  of 

man  hatl  notlung  to  fear Wliat  have  the  shadow  and  mockery 

of  faculiies  given  to  beasts  to  do  uith  the  immortality  of  the  soul? 
Have  beasts  any  general  fear  of  annihilation  ?  Have  they  any  love 
of  posthumous  fame?  Have  they  any  knowledge  of  God  ?  Have  they 
ever  reached  in  their  conceptions  the  slightest  trace  of  an  liert<i0«r? 

Can 


Can  thtj  §0Tm  tbe  nodooi  of  dntr  wad  ftceounialHlity  ?  Is  il  Maj 
TtahiMmid  mmy  one  of  tlie  mmwl  mXtnh^bm  of  tJie  Deitj  to  nippoM 
tint  thej  go  Iwck  to  tMr  dast,  aod  thu  «^  do  not  ?  It  is  do  Tcoaoo 
lo  m]f ,  tini  beoiAdi;  thej  punke  in  tbe  sUgiitcit  degree  of  our  nature, 
dMt  %bE$  mm  mtithd  to  all  ibe  pnTikgei  of  our  i^tor^ ;  because^ 
i^oo  thst  principle,  if  ve  pMJtook  of  tha  nature  of  aay  higbei-  ^rder 
of  $pint%  we  ouglil  to  be  them  and  not  otindires^  and  t&ej  ouf  ht  to  be 
mme  higW  orda-  slill,  and  m  oii«  And  if  it  be  inoonnsteiit  to  £U|ipose 
a  dJff*rreoce  in  dniatioo,  iben  abo  it  k  to  suppose  a  differeiw^  in  degr^ 
of  mktdy  and  then  evenr  hunian  being  has  a  rig-ht  to  corn  plain  he  u  not 
a  NewioQ.  Am  &els  are  ^rly  stat^tJ.  and  bold  I  v  brought  forwajrd^  the 
more  ali  inreitlgation  goes  to  establish  the  ancient  opinion  of  tnan, 
before  it  was  confirmed  bj^  revt^ajed  religion^  that  brutes  are  of  tiu* 
world  iwt/y ;  that  man  is  impri^ti«d  here  only  for  a  season  to  take  a 
belter  or  a  woree  bereafier  as  he  d&srvm  it,  Thb  old  truth  is  thu 
fountain  of  dl  goodnt^  and  of  jn^ce  and  kittdnesa  among  men ; 
mmf  we  aU  feel  it  intimately,  obey  h  perpetually,  and  profit  bj  it 
elmiaUy*' — Elemeniarg  Sketches  ef  Moral  PAUmophyt  p*  238  and 
272. 

Xtimberless  subjects  for  thou|:ht  and  discussion  remain  e«jm- 
pressed  in  the  little  volume  which  we  now  abandon  to  the 
reader,  with  the  conviction  that  he  will  derive  do  less  delight 
antl  instruction  than  we  have  done  in  communing  with  so  full 
and  Wise  a  mind  as  that  of  the  author  of  *  Psychological  Inquiries/ 


Art.  \\ — 1,   Clerical  Ii:onomics*      By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Old 

School,     Edinburgh,     1842, 
2*   T/ie  Martse- Garden,     Glasgow,  n*  d, 

TJAD  Dominie  Samson  lived  in  our  own  days,  he  might 
-'-■■-  have  'waggcnl  his  pow  in  a  pulpit*  after  all.  Such  is  the 
multiplication  of  gmdes  to  the  Divinit j  student,  and  of  aids  to 
help  stickit  ministers  over  the  theological  sliJe.  Certainly  when 
once  fairly  master  of  his  manse  and  stipend,  he  would  have  found^ 
not  among  his  ancient  foHos,  but  in  such  mndem  duodecimos  as 
are  now  before  us,  counsel  enough  to  shape  even  his  awkward  ideas 
into  seemlincss,  and  all  proper  conduct  prescribed  him  for  the 
management  of  his  heritors  and  bis  garden,  his  ox  and  liis  horse^ 
bis  man-servant  and  liIs  maid-servant,  and  if  not  for  the  manage* 
ment,  at  least  for  the  selection,  of  the  minister's  wife- 

The  admirable  *  Manse-Garden  '  of  the  Rev,  Dn  Paterson  had 
already  worked  wonders  in  that  part  of  the  island  more  celebrated 
for  its  gardeners  than  its  ^ardenin^f,  and  converted  many  a 
minister  s  slovenly  kailyard  into  a  patch  of  comparative  Eden ; 
when  following  in  tlie  track,   as  a  most   useful   and  judicious 

suppletnent, 
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smpplementy  or  rather  compilement  of  the  whole  matter,  comes 
the  '  Clerical  Economics '  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alton.  We  have  ven- 
tured to  assign  the  names  and  callings  of  the  authors  to  two  ori* 
ginally  anon3rmou8  title-pages,  reganlless  of  the  thunders  of  the 
presbyteries  that  rule  over  Glasgow  and  Dolphinton.  But  with  our 
brethren  of  the  North,  one  step  of  the  minister  over  the  manse 
threshold  into  the  common  field  of  literature  has  too  long  been 
held  a  mortal  sin.  It  is  time  for  such  mistaken  asceticism  to 
have  passed  away.  At  least  into  his  garden  and  his  glebe  he  has 
a  right,  at  common  sense,  to  wander ;  nor  does  it  tell  well  for 
public  opinion  that  a  clergyman  should  deem  it  necessary  to 
apologise  for  a  work  on  the  Manse-garden  as  a  thing  nowise 
contrary  to  clerical  duty,  and  to  forestall  the  expected  inference 
that  '  surely  a  man  can  be  no  faithful  labourer  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  seeing  he  must  possess  such  leaning  towards  his  own.'* 

Into  the  Manse  itself  and  its  appurtenances  these  two  little 
books  give  us  a  very  clear  insight,  and  present  a  view  of 
life  characteristic  and  primitive,  and  very  little  known  to  our 
Southern  readers.  The  writers  are  excellent  examples  of  that 
shrewd  sense,  and  that'  wholesome  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
cannincss,  so  distinctive  of  the  Scotch  type  of  the  dove-and- 
serpent  Christian. 

The  points  of  likeness  and  difference  between  the  Scotch  Kirk 
and  the  English  Church  afford  many  curious  and  important 
•  materials,  which  it  would  be  well  for  both  at  the  present  day 
calmly  to  consider.  Into  their  forms  of  government,  much  less 
into  their  dogmatic  teaching,  we  do  not  now  attempt  to  enter. 
The  relative  social  position  of  the  clergy,  and  the  bearing  of 
that  position  on  the  laity,  are  what  the  volume  of  Dr.  Aiton 
rather  suggests  to  us,  and  it  is  but  a  glance  that  we  can  afford  at 
those  subjects  more  or  less  interwoven  with  it — the  amount  and 
manner  of  payment,  connection  with  the  State,  synod ical  action, 
and  educational  superintendence,  rocks  already  indicated  by 
breakers  ahead  to  the  steady  and  safe  sailing  of  at  least  the 
English  ark. 

The  thraldom,  if  it  so  be,  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  is  in  reality 
much  greater  than  our  own.  Having  a  free  synodical  action, 
and  being  on  the  whole  further  removed  from  parliamentary 
interference,  it  is  generally  deemed  far  more  independent  of 

*  Dr.  Alton's  wanderinffs  have  indeed  not  been  so  confined.  He  is  one  of  the 
f^w  of  his  brethren  who  have  been  able  to  aooomplish  the  early  desire  of  his 
heart— a  journey  into  the  Bibl^lands  of  the  East;  and  among  the  many  Toltimes 
of  Oriental  travel*  which  have  now  a  deeper  interest  for  all,  there  are  few  more 
instructive  and  characteristic  than  the  Scotch  minister's  impresuons  of  '  The  Lands 
€f  the  Mesaiakf  Mahomet^  and  the  Pope  f — so  quaintly  runs  ^e  title-page  of  Dr. 
Aiton'i  recent  work. 

State 
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Slate  oontnJ ;  box  in  tmth  tbrnl  *  TO-kinfr  in  cfaainft.*  vhich  in 
the  Kng<i«h  Chnrch  90  chafed  the  lensibilities  of  Xevman  and 
Us  ioUowcn,  ktt  moch  more  real  existence  in  the  Kirk.  If  «e 
mn  to  beUere  Dr.  Aiton,  Teind  Cooru  and  heriftcm  mar  be  set 
down  Sar  their  shaie  in  the  Free  Kiik  morement  as  mnch  as  the 
particnlar  qvesdon  of  patrona^  inrolred  in  the  Auchtnaider 
Casp,  Nevertheless  we  most  add  that  the  long  list  of  clerical 
grieranoes  witb  which  Dr.  Aiton*s  book  opens  and  closes,  make 
ns  snqpect  the  realitj  of  manj  of  them ;  a  few  no  doubt  hare  a 
snbatantial  existence;  bnt  we  fear  that  snch  of  them  as  are 
not  innate  in  homan  natiue,  are  inseparable  firom  their  foim 
of  Chnrch  goremment,  and  past  the  power  of  Kinsr,  Lords,  and 
Commons  to  core.  To  an  English  chorchman,  for  instance,  the 
late  great  secession  is  oidy  intelligiUe  iram  his  perceiring  the 
inherent  defect  of  the  Presbyterian  scheme,  by  which  the  spiritual 
idUowB  the  temporal  act — ordination  succeeding  to  nomination— 
on  arrangement  which  must  of  necessity  sooner  or  later  bring  the 
ciyii  and  spiritual  powers  into  collision.  The  Church  of  England, 
by  acknowled^ng  the  priest  as  apart  from  the  pastor — and  herun 
in  troth  lies  the  distinctiye  principle  of  the  two  churches — 
escapes  this  calamity.   . 

BeCnre  entering  into  the  minister's  grierances  here  is  Dr. 
Alton's  more  cheery  yiew  of  his  domestic  comfort: — 

*  The  Manse  has  sometliiDg  about  it  altogether  mi  generu.  Even  a 
f»rdgner,  after  seeing  one  or  two  manses  in  Scotland,  could  point  out 
oliBOst  every  one,  amid  all  the  other  houses  in  any  parish,  from 
Maidenkirk  to  John  O'Groats;  and  nobody  can  say  whether  it  mani- 
fiesti  these  distinctive  marks  from  what  it  has,  or  from  what  it  wants. 
Upon  the  whole  it  is,  or  may  be,  one  of  the  snuggest  houses  in  Europe ; 
but  sometimes  with  an  ugly  number  of  windows  when  the  tax  comes 
a^paying.  It  is  occasionally  splendid  and  generally  genteel ;  but  h&e 
and  there  it  is  not  quite  handsome  enough.  A  country  manse  is  not  a 
mansion-house,  a  jointure-house,  or  a  farm-house,  &r  less  is  it  a  cottage 
or  a  castle ;  yet  it  has  something  more  or  less  of  each  and  all  of  these 
strangely  blended.  In  a  word  it  must  out  and  in  be  described  by 
itself!' 

There  is  then  no  mistaking  the  Manse.  The  greater  uni- 
fermity  of  stipend  than  with  us  and  the  supervision  of  heri- 
tors reduces  it  to  a  standing  type.  It  has  little  of  the 
cottage  omee  style  which  sets  off  many  a  humble  English 
Ticarage  as  long  as  the  bark  yet  clings  to  the  verandah  posts, 
and  the  pebbles  in  the  porch  are  firm,  but  which  by  the  time 
the  boys  are  going  to  school^  and  the  mother  has  other  than 
vegetable  creepers  and  climbers  to  look  after,  has  arrived  at  n 
st«te  of  shabby  gentility  in  keeping  with  the  father's  coat     The 
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Scotch  Manse  is  a  plain,  substantial,  and  commodious  dwelling,  i 
built  on  B art) n*s  rule^  *  to  live  in,  not  In  look  at,*  somewhat  fiustere 
and  precise^  but  therefore  the  more  in  character  with  its  office , — 
*  a  model,'  says  Dr.  Paterson,  *  of  the  golden  mean,  as  if  Provi- 
dence had  chosen  to  illustrate  by  his  servants  in  the  ministry  the 
wisdom  of  the  prayer,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ! "  * 
Within  a  stone  *s  I  brow  of  the  cold  grey  church,  whose  flat  roof] 
and  roundlicadcd  windows  shock  the  nerv^es  of  the  ecclesiologist, 
and  within  bucket-draught  of  the  burn,  whose  course  you  may  I 
track  under  the  hill-side  by  the  wavy  fringe  of  birches  and  bushe%  f 
rises  this  'modest  mansion/  in  as  pleasant  a  fitance  as  the  village  < 
has  to  offer,      ''  Such  felicity  of  site,*  Dr.   Paterson  with  equal ' 
felicity  remarks,  *  has  often  led  to  the  sarcastic  observation  that  | 
the  Church  is  too  wise  not  to  have  the  best  things  to  herself*^ 
But  &o  far  as  the  accusation  of  a  selfish  wisdtun  is  limited  to  a , 
predilection  for  the  murmuring  stream  and  the  shade  of  trees,  * 
without  implying  the  guilt  of  aggrandisement^  it  may  be  easilr  i 
borne.      But  even  this,  if  the   charge  were   grave,   might  be  i 
answered  by  the  fact,  that  the  sweet  attractions  of  the  river  have 
first  moved  the  flocks  to  feed  on  its  green  pastures,  and  that 
thither  the  shepherds  have  but  followed  them,'     'J  he  equally  1 
distributed   sash-windows  of  the  Manse,  and  the  central   door] 
with   its  ^at£Jii-lightj  suggest    the   dim^lighted    lobby   with    itf  I 
room  on  each  side  to  match.     These  are  perhaps  the  dining  and 
the  drawing  rooms,  whose  well-polished  furniture  will  be  saved  j 
much  wear  and  tear,  and  lack  somewhat  of  comfort  and  airing,  if 
there  be  in  nearer  connection  with  the  kitchen  a  parlour  behind,  i 
which  in  fact  serves  as  the  common  living-room  of  the  family  M 
or  more  frequently  still,  the  front  apartments  are  the  dining-rooml 
and  the  parlour ;  the  first  also  serving  for  the  ministers  book- 
room,  while  the  choicer  furniture  of  the  drawing-room  reposes  inl 
the  dignity  of  the  first-floor,      A  stable^  a  bam,  a  byre,  with  &| 
brew- house,  a  *  milk-house/  and   a  *cart*shade/   make  up   the! 
respectable  complement  of  offices — while  universally  conspicnoutJ 
in  its  naked  ugliness  is  the  square  garden  wall  of  its  statutable] 
diineosions   of  '  five  feet  high,   exclusive  of  coping/      Jf  the 
paddock  lie  between  the  house  and  the  road,  the  degree  of  car 
bestowed  on  the  state  of  the  appr<)ach  will  give  no  unfair  indt-* 
cation  of  the  well  doing,  or  otherwise,  of  the  minister  and  liisi 
family 5  perhaps  of^the  Parish  also. 

The  repair  of  the  manse  does  not  fall,  as  in  the  English  par- 
sonage, on  the  minister  for  the  time  beings  under  the  superyision 
of  the  rural  dean  and  archdeacon ;  but  is  the  duly  of  the  heritors,j 
and  herein  occasionally  He  grievous  sources  of  iTdsunderstandjn| 
and  estrangement*     The  teinds  or  tithes  in  Scotland  at  the  Re-| 
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formation  adjustment  were  not  left  in  the  anamalaus  condition 
whicb  still  Isolds  in  England  *  the-y  were  assigned  universally  to 
the  landowners  J  subject  to  the  payment  of  *an  honest  provision' 
for  the  minister,  and  for  the  sustentation  of  the  manse  and  glebe. 

'  The  manner,*  s&js  I>r.  Aiton,  '  in  which  the  stipend  U  paid  is  not 
only  extreniely  iroubl^onie,  but  alsa  mean  ajid  degrading  lo  ihe  clerical 
eharaeter.  Part  h  paid  m  money ^  part  in  meal,  pan  in  barley ;  and  a 
proportion  of  each  of  the^  u  allocated  on  the  lands  of  every  heritor 
within  the  parish.  The  heritors  s^omelimes,  again ^  apfiortion  their  re- 
spective shares  of  money,  tneal,  and  barley,  on  alt  their  tenants,  conform 
to  their  rent^.  So  that  the  minisiter  Is  obliged  to  collect  his  stipend  in 
meal^  money,  aud  barley,  from  almoit  ev<^ry  possessor  [holder?]  of 
land  within  the  parish;  it  may  be  from  forty  to  four  htindreti  in 
number ;  and  the  most  trifling  quantities,  as  tirlo^s^  pecks^  and  lippies 
of  meal  and  barley,  and  ^hilliiig^?,  pence,  and  farthings  of  money.  The 
scheme  of  division  or  locality  of  a  single  minister,  for  the  stnall  sum.  It 
may  be,  of  15U*,  is  frequently  longer  than  the  rent-rolls  of  a  peer  of 
the  realm.  A  large  portion  of  time  U  occupied  in  calculating  fiar 
prices  [that  is,  the  average  market  price  of  grain  struck  by  the  sheriff], 
granting  discharges,  taking  the  grain  to  niarket,  and  recovering  the 
money.  There  is  often  a  loss  too  from  the  minister  not  being  a  judge 
of  I  be  qualities  of  the  meal  and  barley  *  And  if  he  be  sharp-sighted, 
there  is  sometimes  unavoidable  wrangling  between  him  and  his 
parii^ioners.  Take  the  folio wiugj  as  well  known  in  the  district  where 
it  happeried  within  these  ten  or  twelve  years : — -*'  William,  you  mu^t 
bring  me  better  grain  ;  I  can't  sell  it^  it  is  so  bad."  *^  It  is  just  what 
the  land  produces,  sir,  and  I  have  naething  else  to  gte/*  **  But  then 
you  are  a  bad  farmer,  William.  You  must  farm  better,"  **  Tut,  sir, 
tut,  sir,  that^s  no  civil  Fll  no  tak  that  affyour  hawn,  I  attend  yotir 
kirk,  and  ye  gie  us  yours  el*  just  what  the  land  protluces,  and  1  dinna 
fin'  taut.  I  dinna  tell  you  rhat  you  are  a  bad  preacher^  alt  ho*  ye  tell 
me  J  2tm  a  bad  farmer,"  *^  But  aiblinf^,  gif  1  w^s  to  stap  in  to  the 
Burger-house  I  might  get  baith  bigger  measure  and  the  grain  better 
dighlt'd*"  **  If  yell  caw  the  weak  corn  and  cauf  out  o'  your  sermons, 
I'll  put  my  com  ance  mair  through  the  faoners."  Often  did  the  re- 
spectable clergyman  tell  this  with  great  glee/ — Cler*  JSVc/«.,  p*  25. 

The  account  is  amusing,  but  the  case  of  a  Scotch  minister 
receiving  bis  stipend  in  kind  is  so  rare  and  exceptional,  that  if 
the  statement  had  not  proceeded  from  a  beneficed  clergy man^ 
who  ill  us  t  rates,  perhaps,  in  bis  own  person,  the  evils  of  which 
he  complains,  we  should  iiave  doubted  its  correctness, 

When  the  moatis  of  the  minister  are  below  the  average,  he  is  a 
perfec t  exem  p  1  ar  o f  c  1  eri cal  economy ,  Fru gal ,  ina nag i  ng,  pay  j ng- 
his  i^ay,  denying  himself  for  the  sake  of  bis  family,  he  siiows  to 
his  neighbours  tlie  value  be  sets  on  education  by  the  sacrifices  be 
makes  to  obtain  it  for  bis  cbildren.  Dr.  Alton  dedicates  his  book 
^  to  a  father,  who,  on  an  income  which  never  exceeded  a  hundred 
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poundB  yearly,  educated,  out  of  a  fiAmily  of  twelve  cluldren,  four 
«oii8  to  the  liberal  profesBions ;  and  who  has  often  sent  his  last 
shilling  to  each  of  them  in  their  turn  when  they  were  at  college.' 
We  doubt  if  the  French  Institute's  '  reward  of  virtue '  was  ever 
ffiven  to  a  worthier  case.  The  simple  statement  is  more  touch- 
ing than  a  hundred  volumes  of  pathetic  novels;  and,  to  the 
honour  of  Scotland,  it  belongs  not  to  an  individual,  but  to  a  class. 
The  red-cloth  college-gown,  descending  through  three  or  four 
academical  generations  of  lads,  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Glasgow  nobly  reproving  our  Southern  collegiate  foppery — that 
gown  too  perhaps  the  very  same  in  which  the  father  attended 
the  humanity-class,  where  he  picked  up  the  little  Latin  that  has 
enabled  iiim  to  prepare  his  sons  in  their  turn  to  wear  it  The 
minister  is  no  scholar,  nor  pretends  to  be.  Deeper  read  in  his 
Bible  than  in  Divinity,  he  admits  the  excellence  of  Anglican 
theology  without  caring  to  study  it.  A  friend  to  order,  and  with 
no  priestly  pretensions,  he  is  for  maintaixiing  the  *  establishment' 
as  it  is,  barring  the  heritors  and  the  court  of  teinds.  Having 
made  up  his  mind  upon  prelacy  as  an  undoubted  invention  of 
the  enemy,  he  looks  upon  Episcopalianism  as  genteel  Romanism 
—Popery-and- water.  Liturgies  he  considers  babes'  food*  Church 
history  before  John  Knox  is  nought  to  him ;  but  the  written 
word  is  his  study.  What  the  cross  was  to  earlv  Christians,  a 
text  is  to  him ;  and  he  has  a  word  for  all  occasions,  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  With  his  pocket  Bible,  he  is  '  the  Christian 
armed,'  and  exhorts  and  '  improves '  largely  by  the  aid  of  the  book. 
When  Sabbath  morning  comes,  he  has  no  old  bureau-drawer  to 
go  to  from  which  to  take  the  two  uppermost  sermons ;  unless  he 
is  gifted  with  powers  of  preachu^^  '  extempore '  in  fact  as 
well  as  appearance,  he  has  all  the  week  been  ^  committing '  his 
discourses,  and  his  prayers  to  boot.  Thus  his  thoughts  run  upon 
his  work  through  the  week,  though,  like  those  of  his  congrega- 
tion, too  much  centred  on  the  sermon.  His  church  consequently 
is  a  mere  auditorium.  He  has  no  theory  of  Holy  Places.  The 
Lord  has  His  Day  in  Scotland,  but  not  His  House.  It  is  man's 
house  of  preaching,  not  God's  house  of  prayer.  Yet  its  neatness 
and  cleanliness  often  puts  to  shame  the  loftier  theory  of  the 
South.  The  pulpit,  the  highest  means  of  grace,  has  a  pre- 
eminence that  would  satisfy  Mr.  Ruskin  himself,  except  (or  its 
too  evident  symbolism.  The  regret  of  a  stranger  on  visiting  a 
kirk  is,  that  it  gives  another  evidence  of  the  dislike  of  the  people 
to  recognise  any  accessories  to  naked  truth.  They  have  good 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  meretricious  clothing  ;  but  in  our  present 
fallen  state,  there  is  surely  a  decency  of  apparel  as  Scriptural 
••  it  is  convenient. 

The 
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The  manse  ganlen  makes  110  pretensions  to  compete  mit\\  it« 
S*>uthem  rc^preseotative;  and  the  nUes  laid  down  by  l>r.  Pater* 
soD»  tbougb  thorougbly  useful  for  tlie  exposed  sites  and  culinary 
purposes  of  Scotch  horticulture,  give  few  hints  for  the  j^ayer  par* 
teires  of  England*  *The  pretty  pattens  stepping  off  the  vege- 
table grounds  *  on  to  the  new-laid  gravil  come  iu  for  naore chiding 
than  I  bey  need  with  us  ;  and  there  is  no  flower  described  with 
half  the  heart  that  is  shown  in  his  notice  of  the  holly — tliat  pet 
of  aJl  gardeners  iji  prose  ami  verse»  from  Erelvn  and  Herrick 
downwards, 

*  Of  all  the  trees  of  the  forest^  the  native  holly  is  the  most  ititerestjng 
and  beautiful*  Whether  young  as  a  shrub  in  a  ganlen,  or  old  as  & 
londy  treeof  tbe  raoartlainj  its  glowing  fruit  and  glosity  leave^^  gleaming 
in  the  winter  sun,  prove  the  delight  of  all  eyes.  It  allures,  to  its  own 
hurt,  th*  mischievous  schoolboy;  it  is  the  laurel  of  Bitrn&j  and  the 
laaetuary  of  singing- birds.  Shielding  its  songsters  from  the  hawk,  it 
d^ieUers  them  in  tlie  storm,  and  feeils  them  with  its  fruit  when  other 
trees  are  bare*  It  does  one*s  heart  good  to  see  the  humble  blackbird 
picking  a  red  berry  amidst  the  falling  t;no%y/ — M^  C?-,  P-  H, 

The  English  parsonage^  as  we  have  remarked,  admits  of  ^ 
more  variety  than  the  manse,  not  only  from  incomes  varying 
from  2000/.  to  20/.  a  year,  but  because  there  are  no  heritors 
to  interfere  with  individual  taste;  jet  that  must  be  an  unob^ 
servant  eye  that  in  passing  through  a  village  does  not  detect  the 
quiet  vicarage  or  the  more  ambitions  rectory  at  the  first  glance. 
Of  late  yearSj  indeed,  they  have  often  assumed  a  very  undue  pre- 
tension, and  in  towns  run  the  brewer  and  the  banker  hard  in  red 
hrirk^  while,  in  the  country,  the  gables  and  mullions,  as  many  as  can 
be  got  for  the  money,  label  the  modem  parsonage  for  the  stranger^s 
eye.  The  older  parsonage  has  not  much  architectural  beauty 
to  boast  of.  It  has  not  sprung  in  all  its  full  proportions  from 
some  young  architect's  brain^  but^  like  the  neighbouring  churchj 
has  grown  by  gradual  accrelionj  as  the  family  or  the  pretensions 
of  its  successive  occupants  have  demanded.  An  old-fashioned 
air  of  comfort  seems  to  reign  within,  though  often  with  some 
falut  suspicion  of  damp  and  earwigs*  The  oihceg  are  especially 
irregular  and  anomalous,  and  are  ill^eoneealed  by  the  ivy  axul 
pyracanthus  that  have  outgrown  tbeir  iirtt  intention;  The  shrubs, 
too  high  and  too  closely  set,  and,  in  spite  of  the  timid  clipping  of 
their  lower  branches,  overlapping  ttie  weather- washed  gravel 
path,  have  all  but  destroyed  tbe  stringy  and  interrupted  remnants 
of  the  box-edging^  once  so  trim,  but  now  recalritrant  at  the  j 
dippers,  and  asserting  a  shrubby  estistence  of  its  own.  The 
lilacs,  the  laburnums,  and  the  syringas,  with  an  ivy-covered 
apple  tree  peeping  out  amongst  them,  so  choice  in  the  days  when 
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they  were  planted,  seem  to  have  saffered  from  an  ultra-ron- 
servativc  system  of  protection  and  to  liave  outlived  their  time, 
and  now  await  the  reform inj3^  hand  of  some  junior  fellow,  who 
has  already,  on  bis  visit  to  his  old  tutor,  mentally  laid  out  geo> 
metrical  patterns  of  verbenas  and  petunias  on  the  site  of  tbe  raorged 
shrubbery  and  its  exhausted  herbaceous  border.  It  was  an  art  of 
virtuous  self-denial  if  he  has  not  also  plotted  a  new  bow  window 
to  thp  drawing-room  and  furnished  it  with  a  youtliful  figure,  in 
lively  contrast  to  the  old  lady  who  is  now^  nodding  her  turban 
over  the  comforter  she  is  knitting  for  her  old  man,  wliom  she,  too, 
in  her  day,  bad  lured  from  the  independence  of  college  rooms  to 
the  cares  and  the  comforts  that  beset  a  country  parsonage  and  a 
married  life. 

Latterly  many  of  our  benefices  have  been  mueh  overhonsed, 
a  very  serious  evil  to  any  one,  but  doubly  so  to  tlie  clergy, 
whom  it  may  tempt  to  live,  if  not  beyond  their  fortune,  yet 
above  their  station.  A  moderately  sized  house,  however,  it 
never  a  detriment  to  the  poorest  living,  and  as  good  a  house  may 
be  provided  for  a  living  of  lOQL  a  year  as  for  one  of  500/, ;  but 
houses  that  compel  a  greater  expenditure  than  the  latter  sum  are 
often  burdensome,  however  large  the  amount  of  the  benefice  may 
be.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  in  stereotyping  a  parsonage 
plan  for  900/.,  did  right  in  requiring  three  sitting-rooms,  of  which 
one  was,  of  course,  the  study  (it  is  not  every  one  who,  like  Richard 
Hooker,  can  rock  the  cradle  and  write  his  sermons  at  the  same 
time) ;  but  to  adopt  an  uniform  skeleton,  which  was  to  be  cased 
In  Italian  or  Gothic  stucco,  as  the  taste  of  the  incumbent  might 
incline,  was  indeed  a  miserable  makeshift  in  the  present  march 
of  architectural  knowledge,  A  greater  mistake  was  making  the 
parsonage  a  squire's  house  in  miniature;  whereas  it  requires 
special  arrangements  of  its  own-  A  small  room  wherein  to  see 
the  parishioners,  in  connection  with  the  back  door,  lias  been 
considered  to  meet  all  pastoral  requirement,  and  fifty  years  ago 
it  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  U  may  be  hoped  tliat  we  have 
now  got  beyond  this,  and  that  the  parson  would  wish  to  see  more 
of  bis  parishioners  than  is  implied  by  such  an  arrangement. 
His  relation  to  his  flock  would  be  far  better  marked  by  a  large 
high  hall,  where  he  might  collect  his  parisliioners  on  a  variety  of 
occasions, — for  smaller  missionary  meetings,  for  auditing  club 
accounts  and  receiving  the  monies,  for  catechisting  candidates  for 
confirmation,  for  practising  the  rhoristers**  Here  might  he  kept 
the  lending  library  ;  its  walls  mi^ht  exhibit  maps  and  pictures 
and  objects  of  interest  ion  choice  for  the  schocd  ;  evening  lectures 

•  A  paper,  read  by  iht?  Rev.  A.  Bicker  before  the  Bucks  Archite^^mnd  Society, 
iuggeets  many  otber  excelleat  biat»  for  ili«  builders  of  f&r^Qaogv  boiuei. 
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fm  set  111  ar  subjects  mijplil  be  given,  which  the  electrifying  machine, 
and  ^Ivanic  battery,  and  ma^c  lantern  might  help  to  enliven. 
Here,  tiKi,  at  festivals  mi<^ht  the  poor  be  feasted,  or  an  adull  or 
temporary  school  be  held  with  greater  convenience  to  the  clergy- 
man than  in  the  school-room,.  Nor  would  it  be  without  its 
domestic  use ;  it  might  serve  for  the  dining-room  of  the  family  ; 
»ad  if  there  were  no  oratory  in  the  bouse,  which  it  would  be  well 
for  every  larger  parsonage  to  contain,  it  woiikl  by  a  moveable 
prayer-clesk  be  made  a  more  suitable  place  for  lio  use  hold  prayer 
than  the  breakfast-room, 

Without  affecting  Gothic  ornament,  the  parsonage  may  well 
aim  at  an  ancient  type  in  preference  to  the  civic  sash-window 
style.  Horizontal  windows,  and  plenty  of  them,  put  in  where 
they  are  wanted,  for  inside  use,  not  outside  show,  best  suit  the 
low  rooms  with  which  the  par&cm  must  generally  content  him- 
self. Open  windows  in  summer,  through  which  tlie  ganlen 
breezes  will  come  sweetly  wafted,  and  Amott's  ventilators  for  the 
fire-season,  which  includes  three-foyrths  of  England's  year,  will 
keep  the  lowest  rooms  fresh  and  healthy,  A  few  moulded  bricks, 
judiciously  placed  in  the  chimneys  and  cornices,  or  some  coloured 
bricks  on  the  surface ^  will  give  all  the  outside  beauty  needed 
beyond  good  proportion,  and  would  cost  but  a  few  additional 
pounds.  It  is  a  miserable  sliift  to  try  to  hide  the  offices  of  a  house, 
which^  if  well  arranged  and  brought  into  view^  S"i^'^  character 
to  the  dwelling  and  insure  the  better  conduct  of  the  domestics. 
Where  old  walls  require  external  plastering,  let  it  be  the  old- 
fashioned  pargetting  instead  of  rougli  cast,  or  modem*scored 
stucco.  The  recovery  of  old  parget  patterns  and  the  invention 
of  new%  IS  a  field  of  architectural  study  hitherto  most  undeservedly 
neglect  ecL 

On  the  garden  there  is  more  temptation,  but  less  occasion  to 
dwelh  We  have  spoken  of  it  at  length  and  in  relation  to  the 
clergy  long  ago,*  Certainly  the  English  parson  is  not  generally 
behind  his  neighbours  in  this  department.  But  even  here  he  may 
e3temp!ify  tlie  combined  principles  of  conservancy  and  progress 
more  than  he  has  hitherto  done.  The  small  space  which  he  can 
consistently  devote  to  flowers  (for  in  clerical  economics  a  great 
g&rden  is  a  great  evil )  must  so  necessarily  be  under  his  own  easy 
and  immediate  cont^-ol,  that  he  may  concentrate  on  a  small  spot 
many  principles  which  are  dissipated  by  his  wealthier  neighbours. 
The  acknowledged  theory  of  the  best  ornamentation,  which  re- 
quires strips  of  white  between  brilliant  colours,  may  be  exemplified 


»  '  The  Flower-narden/  Q.K.YohbcK,  p*2'tt,  ftQd  Biiici?  Beparately  publlihed  in 
Murray's  *  Rall^ray  Library/ 
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in  ^  little  border  ten  yards  squ&re,  more  than  we  have  ever  yet 
fieen  it  done  in  the  most  elaborated  paradise ;  and  there  are  dis- 
Qar<jed  white  ilowers  which  our  grandmothers  loved  that  would 
assist  in  realising  this  result.     DiiTerent  shades   of  green  in  the 
biiibljeries  offer  another  scarcely  tried   experiment ,  and  the  re- 
ival  of  short  dipt  hetlgrs  of  evergreen  would  be  peculiarly  appro- 
late.  Let  there  be  a  broad  lawD  or  an  adjoining  paddock  iu  hand 
lor  the  school  children*s  games,  and,  aljove  all,  let  not  high  trees 
eep  off  the  sun  that  gives  life  to  the  perfume  and  brightness  to 
be  colours  i)f  the  flowers.     We  have  not  the  faith  and  forethought 
f  our  avenue-plantings  ancestors.     We  can  neither  wait  nor  look 
rward.     Trees  and  slirubs  are  now  placed  where  they  will  pro- 
uce  the  best  immediate  effect ;  this  is  prol:>ably  acquired  within 
e  first  ux  years,  and  yet  the  plants  are  allowed  to  go  on  growing 
uid  growing  till  nothing-  but  the  thorough  clearance  by  astranger^s 
hand  can  restore  them  to  their  just  limits.   The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  flower  and  the  fruit  garden  need  be  very  slight,  and 
with  very  liltle  extra  care  tSie  vegetables  also  may  be  admitted  to 
the  society  of  their  betters.     Archdeacon  Sandford's  gai-den  at 
J)unchurch  was  a  pattern  in  this  respect  By  invariably  raimg  over 
the  ground  wherever  a  stalk  of  celery  was  dug  up  or  a  lettuce 
pulled  J  and  by  keeping  the  cabbages  as  free  from  weeds  as  were 
the  roses,  the  whole  gardenjjudiciously  arranged  with  broad  walks 
0f  gravel  or  grass  leading  to  every  part,  trebled  the  pleasure  to 
the  possessor,  and  was  a  show  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  certainly 
in  this  case  the  care  bestowed  on  the  natural  led  to  no  neglect  of 
tiie  spiritual  vineyard.     It  is  a  mistake  embracing  the  churchyard 
witl  I i o  the  gard en.   T he  boundary  here  sh o uld  be  d istinctly  de h ne d 
not  only  by  lence^  but  by  character    Let  the  paths  be  straight  and 
trimj  the  turf  short,  and  no  other  gardening  will  be  required  than 
a  few  appropriate  shrubs  amd  trees,  as  the  cypress  yew^  the  Irish 
and  common  yew,  tlje  Lebanon  or  the  Deodar  ec^dan      Flower- 
be<is   on  graves  have  more  of  sentiment  than  religion,  and  when 
the  time  comes,  as  come  it  must  in  human  course,  that  they  are 
neglected  and  the  flowers  grow  wild,  the  s^idness  is  too  oppres- 
sive to  be  instructive,  and  thoughts  arise  more  of  the  vanities  of 
this  world  than  of  the  hf>pes  and  blossomings  of  a  bettqj^  one. 
While  speaking  thus  of  the  danger  of  over- dressing  which  is 
becoming   common  in  our  English   churchyards,  no  words  can 
deflcribe  the  horror  with  which  we  have  witnessed  many  kirk- 
yards  in  Scotland^     It  is  almost  incrcilible  the  apathy  with  which 
a  religious  people  permit  the  bitterest  Eastern  curse  to  be  habi- 
tually and  nnreprovedly  fulfilled  on  their  fathers*  graves. 

The  Scotch  minister  is  on  the  whole  better  domiciled  than  the 
English.      The  old   law  of  the  thirteenth   century  assigned  \  a 
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thousand  pounds  Scots  (837.  6j,  8rf.)  for  the  erection  of  a  manse  ; 
now  the  Court  allows  about  1000/.  sterling — sometimes  less  and 
sometimes  more — an  average  which  exceeds  by  100/.  tlie  sum 
assi^ed  by  the  Cliurcli  Commissioners  for  new  parsonages  in 
Eng^lsmd.  *  Moderation  in  dimensions,  siinplicity  in  ortia- 
nieiitj'  are  the  very  proper  principles  laid  down  fur  buildinji^. 
And  the  minister  can  reckon  with  certainty  on  a  substantial 
bouse  awaiting  his  arrival ;  whereas  the  new  vicar  may 
find^ — what  nefer  happens  in  Scotland — no  houie  at  alL  In 
goad  old  times  a  London  advertising-frgent  would  puff  off 
an  advowson  as  *  without  a  house:'  It  allowed  non-resi* 
dence,  and  was  a  better  bargain.  Now,  on  a  vacancy,  the 
Bishop  has  the  power  of  enforcino;  the  incomer  to  build, — 
one  of  the  most  salutary  of  recent  Church  reforms.  The 
sources,  however,  of  the  Enfrlish  clergyman's  income  have  more 
frequently  perhaps  than  with  the  Scotch  minister  the  safeness 
of  multiplicity  :  if  one  fails,  another  is  likely  to  hold  true. 
He  has  something  of  his  own,  something-  of  his  wife's  j  sO| 
dilapidations  agreed  upon,  the  new  incumbent  throws  out  a 
bow,  furnishes  his  drawing-room^  and  settles  for  life.  Since 
Waterloo — unless  Sebastopol  turn  the  tables — the  black  co»t 
has  had  the  pick  of  the  matrimonial  market  —  the  g^reat 
test  of  the  social  position  of  a  class  or  an  individual.  Clerical 
matches  in  England  are  invariably,  in  some  or  other  of  the  ma- 
trimonial eligibilities  J  in  the  gentleman's  favour.  And  hence 
probably,  from  t!ie  wife's  side,  the  too  ambitious  aim  in  '  society  * 
in  which  the  clergy  are  wont  to  indulge.  Their  high  social  posi- 
tion, in  its  right  sense,  is  beneficial  to  themselves  and  their  II ock, 
but  in  its  worldly^  fashionable  meaning  it  is  quite  out  of  place,  and 
positively  harmful,  for  their  official  claims  are  thence  over- looked. 
In  those  counties  where  squire^ parsons  and  large  family  livings 
abound,  the  influence  is  simply  secular,  and  the  poor  vicar 
and  temporary  curate  gain  little  hold.  In  the  hard  worked, 
underpaid  manufacturing  districts  the  oflice  has  the  highest 
honour^  It  is  as  the  clergyman  that  be  is  there  notic<?d  and  re- 
specteel  both  by  rich  and  poor  j  and  though  often  of  humble  birth, 
he  hoi 4s  his  rank  irrespective  of  his  awn  or  neigh bonr's  income, 
though  probably  not  without  some  reflected  gentility  and  influence 
from  his  richer  brethren  elsewhere. 

In  rural  districts,  while  all  things  have  advanced,  nothing  has 
advanced  so  rapidly  as  the  social  position  of  the  clergyman. 
Think,  without  Mr.  Macaulay's  exaggerations,  of  what  the  village 
parson  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Compare  Dr,  Primrose  and 
yotir  own  rector*  The  new-married  curate  of  these  days  starts 
with  more  silver-plate  than  would  have  snfbced  to  furnish  the 
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■whole  house  of  his  father^ — seldom  now  leaving  a  vacancy  for  the 
testimonial  teapot.  The  ladies  claim  equal  nmk  with  the  squirc^s 
wife  and  daughters;  thej  admit  no  condescension  from  the  Hall 
—the  vicar's  bridc%  perhaps,  having  just  quitted  an  equally 
aristocratic  home<  If  they  have  good  connections  and  a  second 
horse.,  they  expect  to  visit  the  county  families.  Seldom  are  the 
upper  farmers  and  lower  professionals  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  gen- 
tilitjj  frankly  welcomed  and  visited.  Where  there  is  but  a  limited 
circle  of  the  better  class  of  residents  the  intercourse  is  confined 
to  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  a  series  of  crowded,  ill-dressed, 
ill-afforded  dinners  la  continually  interchanged. 

We  are  far  from  wish  in  j^  to  decry  neighbourly  intercourse  \  we 
would  extend  and  improve  it.     Hospitality  is  a  Christian  virtue, 
and  t lie  Almighty  expects  from  us  a  cheerful  countenance  as  well 
as  a  strong  heart.     But  is  this  really  the  spirit— and  we  put  il  to 
the  whole  of  the  middle  classes  as  well  as  to  the  clergy — of  the 
ordinary  dinner-party,  without  which  no  respectable  gentility  is 
supposed  to  be  maintained  ?     It  is  a  mere  tliraldom  of  tyrant 
custom,  now  waxing  past  endurance,  oppressive  alike  to  host  and 
guest.  Poor  Theodore  Hook's  satires  have  not  abated  the  nuisance, 
but  only  increased  the  preparatory  mysteries.     There  is  a  more 
serious  aspect :  the  amount  of  concealment  and  reserve  in  the  mis- 
tress of  the  establishment  necessary  to  pass  off,  in  a  three-sen^anted 
house,  a  regular  set  dinner  as  an  easy  matter-of-course  thing — (and 
without  this  feeling  what  pleasure  is  there  in  a  feast  ?) — is,  as  our 
reverend  instructor  in  *  Clerical  Economics  *  would  say,  *  simply 
awful ;'  and  who  really  enjoys  the  hot-peppered  soup,  the  cold- 
napkined   fish,  with  thick  mutton-chops  and  stewed  celery  for 
Bide-dishes  ?     iEsthetically,  dinner- giving  is  a  work  of  high  art, 
und  should  no  more  be  looked   for  or  coveted  in  the  parsonage 
than  a  Raphael  or  a  Murillo.     From  the  liveried  stable-boy  to  the 
rhubarb-chainpagiie  the  whole  is  a  sham.      The  plague,  as   we 
have  intimated,  affects  the  whole  middle  classes,  but  from  the 
smallness  of  their  means  relatively  to    their  social  position,  the 
^■clergy  are  the    greatest    sufferers,    and  their   office  calls   upon 
^Pthem  to  be  the  first  to  break  the  trammels.     We  are  not  calling 
B  upon  the  Englishman  to  give  up  his  dinner,  any  more  than  liis 
H  trial  by  jury  or  his  haheas  corpus.    Let  *  potduck  '  ami  the  family 
Kparty  by  all  means  still  continue;  but  let  not  rational  men,  or  at 
B  least  Christian  ministers,  persist  in  making  themselves  and  their 
B  neighbours  miserable  by  dragging  them  through  miles  of  winter 
snow,  or  by  marring  the  better  half  of  a  summer  evening,  to 
coop  fourteen  people  in  a  room  of  as  many  feet  square  to  eat 
a   costly   and   indifferent  dinner.       We   are  not  a  gay  people, 
but  we  are  supposed  to  have  common  sense,  and  ought  to  under- 
stand 
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stand  by  this  tune  that  hospitality  is  not,  as  some  times  averred, 
extinguished,  but  modified  by  civilkation.  The  same  measure  of 
kindness  which  in  the  desert  would  offer  a  stranger  half  a  tent 
would  in  England  ^uide  him  to  the  best  hotel,  Sa  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  parsonage  must  bo  developed,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ap^e, 
and  in  its  proper  sphere*  The  village  pastor  may  now  dispense 
alike  with  the  *  long-remembered  beggar/  the  farmer's  pipe  and 
ale^  and  the  squire's  dinner-party ;  and  there  is  opened  to  him  a 
sphere  of  true  Christian  liospitality  in  school  feasts  and  church 
anniversaries  which  it  warms  t!ie  very  heart  to  think  of.  Here  is 
the  true  solution  of  the  question  t>f  National  Holidays,  so  well 
and  amiably  brought  forward  by  Lord  Jolm  Manners,  No 
doubt  the  last  half-century  was  miserably  deficient  in  public 
sports  and  pastimes.  All  joy  was  darkened,  the  mirth  of  the 
land  was  gone.  Royal  proclamations  bad  failed  to  revive  Whit- 
sun-ales  and  May-^ames  and  Morris-dancers.  People  will  not 
be  merry  by  rule.  The  lime  of  commercial  Fairs  had  passed,  and 
the  pleasure-day  had  sunk  into  senseless  debauchery.  Zoological 
gardens  are  now  taking  the  place  of  locomotive  menageries  ;  and 
giants  and  dwarfs  are  being  narrowed  to  their  true  dimensions. 
The  a  Kempt  to  revive  the  mediievalisms  of  tournament  and 
Mny-pole  was  well  meant,  but  it  was  tying  leaves  on  a  dead 
tree,  TIjen  sprung  to  light  the  happy  thought  of  school- 
feitivals.  It  combined  all  that  was  needed.  It  was  natural, 
novel,  it  embraced  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  promoted  the 
educational  movement,  debarred  excess,  was  easy,  inexpensive, 
afld  reaL  Religion,  intellect,  and  mirth  were  In  graceful  com- 
bination, and  the  honour  done  to  little  children  conciliated  all 
minds  but  the  most  churlish.  It  is  one  of  those  silent  changes 
that  has  so  insensibly  crept  into  our  common  life,  that  many 
will  hardly  believe  school-feasts  to  be  a  custom  of  scarcely  thjrty 
years'  standing. 

There  is  no  amount  of  variety  and  development  to  which  these 
featts  may  not  be  extended  ;  and  if  England  is  ever  to  be  merry 
England  again,  this  is  beginning  at  the  right  end*  You  cannot 
thump  into  a  clodhopper  of  thirty  to  '  be  funny  ■  or  to  play  at 
(Ticket ;  but  p:ivc  your  schoolboys  bats  and  footballs,  and  there  is 
no  fear  but  that  clubs  and  matches  and  cheers  and  laughter  will 
all  follow  in  due  time.  It  is  the  simplest  and  truest  restoration 
of  *  the  good  old  time ' — perhaps  indeed  the  first  real  embodiment 
of  that  mythic  period — 

*  AVhen  all  the  village  train  from  labour  free 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  ^iireaiiiug  treCf 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  sliade, 
The  young  cunt  ending  as  the  old  surveyed  ; 
TOL»  xcvi,  ^o,  cxci,  kk  -f^'**l 
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And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  gTOund, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  £aats  of  strength  went  round.' 

At  such  times  all  debasing  tricks,  however  time-honoured, 
should  be  eschewed.  Grinning  through  a  horse-collar,  dipping 
the  head  into  treacle  or  flour,  greased  poles  and  pig-tails,  have 
lost  their  wit ;  and  the  people  of  Huddersfield  were  right  in 
principle,  though  ridiculous  in  the  inflation  of  the  protest  they 
drew  up  against  such  mockeries. 

School-holidays,  like  juvenile  parties,  are  always  a  capital 
excuse  for  the  animal  spirits  of  the  oldest  and  most  formal,  it  is 
astonishing  on  such  occasions  how  the  coldest  and  stifTest  person- 
ages come  out,  who  at  another  time  would  be  horrified  at  being 
natural  and  putting  aside  their  company  manners.  And  then  lords 
and  ladies  can  really  enjoy  a  race  with  wheelbarrows,  or  on  hobby- 
horses, or  in  sacks,  as  heartily  as  the  villagers  themselves,  and 
farmers'  wives  make  such  good  tea,  and  the  poor  and  children 
are  so  easily  pleased  with  great  people  looking  on,  and  the  school- 
teachers become  of  such  importance,  and  everybody  gets  so  mixed 
up  with  everybody,  that  while  people  are  sighing  for  some 
visionary  revival  or  importation  of  national  mirth,  they  forget 
that  they  have  already  got  the  substance  among  them,  without 
any  of  the  licence  that  we  well  know  accompanied  the  merry- 
makings of  old. 

Let  advantage  be  taken  of  the  anniversary  of  a  church  conse- 
cration or  restoration,  of  a  school-opening,  or  the  occasion  of  an 
important  marriage  or  birth  in  the  parish,  to  connect  it  with 
some  event  that  may  call  forth  faith,  loyalty,  or  kind  feelings, 
get  a  few  poles,  ropes  and  swings,  kites,  a  trap-bat  and  a  ball, 
hide  some  eggs  in  the  bushes,  send  up  some  fire-balloons 
and  finish  with  a  red  light,  and  a  whole  village  may  be  made 
happy  and  the  influence  of  the  parson  be  enhanced  without 
losing  his  position.  A  mere  ring  of  children  linked  together  and 
moving  round,  will  keep  up  fun  for  half  an  hour ;  and  we  have 
seen  a  whole  school  rest  from  its  sports,  riveted  for  a  like  period 
by  a  good  story  told  in  solemn  and  iSsopean  style.  There  must 
needs  be  music  and  flags,  and  consequently  a  procession  ;  and  the 
good  parson  will  not  fail  to  begin  the  day  with  prayer.  Let  no 
one  sneer  at  this  English  way  of  getting  to  the  heart  through  the 
play-ground  or  the  stomach ;  for  it  is  mainly  through  the  heart 
that  the  soul  is  reached,  and  this  end  would  justify  the  means ; 
but  in  truth,  it  is  the  kindliness  of  the  bidding,  not  the  costliness 
of  the  supper,  that  wins  the  guest. 

These  entertainments,  however,  are  hardly  suited  either  to  the 
means  or  the  temperament  of  the  Manse,    Yet  there  the  ceremonial 
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dinner  is  eqnaUv  c^pressire  as  in  tlie  South.     Our  wortbv  minis- 
ter groans  over  the  grievance. 

*  WhiUt  there  is  nodiing  more  pleasant  than  to  dine  with  a  frieud, 
there  is  nothing  ahsoIatelY  more  painful  than  to  sit  down  to  a  board  with 
the  slightest  feeling  that  there  is  before  your  eves  more  than  your 
friend  ought  in  prudence  to  produce.  Upon  tlM»  whole,  these  large 
parties  should  be  managed  with  caution ;  not  because  they  gif  e  a  tiorld 
of  trouble  acd  intense  anxiety,  or  even  because  they  are  very  expensive, 
but  because  they  are  not  veiy  creditable  to  clergymen  to  liappen  very 
often.  3IaLe  ceremonial  dinners,  on  the  whole,  seldom  and  siimewhat 
select.  Keep,  of  course,  the  more  distant  visitois  for  the  night ;  aud 
break  up  your  friends  into  sections,  and  have  more  family  {larties. 
Let  an  old  friend  or  two  remain  to  take,  at  an  earlier  hour  next  day« 
another  slice  of  the  round  of  beef,  alias  "  the  Cold  Moderator  "  as  it 
is  called.  Indeed,  the  dinner  on  the  second  day  is  generally  the  best 
of  the  two.' 

The  Scotch  minister*s  hospitality  bears  a  much  greater  pro- 
p<Mrtion  to  Lis  income  than  does  his  Southern  brotiier's.  The 
saying  goes,  that  the  farther  North  a  man  travels,  he  finds  the 
churches  grow  smaller  and  the  manses  larger.  Certainly  an 
Englishman  would  shrink  from  courting  many  guests,  although 
he  was  possessed  of  twice  the  means  with  which  a  Scotchman 
welcomes  you  to  his  heart  and  hearth.  This,  however,  neces- 
sitates a  thrift  to  which  we  are  strangers.  Though  the  time 
is  past,  it  is  but  just  past,  when,  even  in  royal  burghs,  the 
public  crier  proclaimed  through  the  street,  to  the  sound  of  his 
bell,  or  the  tuck  of  his  drum,  that  the  flesher  was  prepared  to 
kill  a  sheep — that  the  minister,  the  provost,  and  the  town-clerk 
were  each  to  have  a  leg  of  it,  but  that  unless  some  other  body 
appeared  to  bargain  for  the  remaining  quarter,  tlie  sheep  would 
be  *  sent  back  to  the  burrow  roods.'  But  our  clerical  economist 
even  now  recommends  four  neighbouring  ministers  to  purchase 
*  in  the  back  end  of  the  year,  a  mart  to  be  quartered  amcmg  them  ;' 
and  so,  in  due  season,  with  the  calves  and  sliecp  ;  a  lamb  he 
allows  to  a  single  manse,  on  condition  of  tliero  being  such  a  safe 
as  shall  keep  meat  for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  barrel  of  salt 
Orkney  beef  at  4d.  a  pound,  and  a  firkin  of  Lochfinc  herrings, 
with  a  couple  of  pigs,  and  the  barndoor  fowls  and  eggs,  are  to 
keep  the  pot  boiling  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  but  when  the  pig  is 
killed,  and  the  spareribs  are  eliminated,  '  don't  forget  to  send  one 
to  your  friend  in  town,  who  gives  dinners  at  the  time  of  the 
General  Assembly.' 

Pay  for  all,  cash  in  hand — '  grip  for  grip.'  The  retail  dealers 
find  little  favour  with  our  friend.  A  box  of  tea  may  be  had, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  friend  at  Leith,  for  something  under  20/., 
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and  at  about  As.  4<i  per  pound »  Here  the  copartnery  may  a«fain 
come  in^  as  also  in  your  half  pipe  of  port  wine;  soap  and  candJes 
should  be  had  from  the  manufacturers  j  of  the  latter,  those  made 
ia  the  spring^  months  are  the  best»  Let  the  soap  be  cut  into  coti- 
yenient  pieces  when  it  comes  home,  and  left  to  dry  till  used. 
This  hardens  it,  and  makes  it  go  fartlier.  A  good  store  of  sagt* 
should  be  always  kept  for  making  porridge,  ^c&nm^  or  bread  mixed 
with  meal  or  flour,  or  taken  by  itself. 

Tea  sosses  are  not  to  be  endured  in  the  manse  kitchen,  but 
porridge  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  ;  cupboard  lovers  are  to 
be  guarded  against,  but  others,  treated  with  a  kindly  consider- 
ation for  human  infirmity,  are  spoken  of  in  phrase  that  calls 
up  to  mind  the  u'er-word  of  many  an  old  Scotch  ballad.  Our 
minister  puts  no  trust  in  locks  and  bars,  ejicept,  contrary  to  the 
burghir's  advice  to  Walter  Scolt,  patent  ones  at  fifteen  shillings, 
'Locks  on  the  doors  of  a  manse  are,  practically  speaking,  of  no 
earthly  value,  unless  to  keep  out  cats  and  honest  folk/  The 
man  servant  is  to  be  married,  or  you  need  expect  no  work  from 
the  two  maids  during  his  hours  of  breakfast  and  dinner  ;  and 
perhaps  even  shortcommons  of  butter  and  cream  for  the  parlour. 
A  wiseiike  and  substantial  house  may  be  built  for  him  for  20/,  at 
the  comer  of  the  glebe. 

'  Let  it  be  the  general  rule  m  the  kitchen  that  there  be  neither  wast* 
ing  nor  wanting.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  everything,  let  there  be 
no  want  of  tkrifi ;  let  there  be  both  planning  and  pleaty.  And 
remeutber,  that  dinners  made  on  a  shift  of  bread  and  cheese  and  the 
like,  are  always^  the  most  expensive,  and  the  least  satisfactory.  They 
are  unavoidable  at  ttmej^,  but  the  seldomer  the  better.  Let  always  a 
smalL  store  of  everything  be  lefl  in  the  eare  of  the  servants,  and  the 
nmin  supply  uikder  the  loek  and  key  of  the  lady.  Let  the  lady  when 
in  the  kilchen  never  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  mty thing  [a  lai^e  draught 
this  on  the  assurance  of  Southeni  curates'  wives  j]  and  let  her  J  earn  as 
fast  as  she  can/ 

Some  excellent  rules  are  given  for  the  treatment  of  servants, 
with  due  warning  not  to  allow  them  to  get  the  upper  hand.  There 
ii  the  old  complaint,  as  old  as  Adam^  oi  the  disappearance  of 
*  the  constant  service  of  the  antique  world,'  but  it  lingers  in  many 
a  manse  and  parsonage  yet,  and  where  wanting,  tells  generally  as 
much  against  the  master  as  the  servant.  Nowhere  are  domestics 
more  faithfal  than  in  Scotland,  and  nowhere  more  masterful  and 
domineering — perhaps  from  the  general  smallness  of  the  establish- 
ments ;  for  servile  tyranny  wanes  with  the  increase  of  the  house^ 
hold,  though  the  many-headed  establishment,  in  a  thousand  tortur- 
ing ways,  more  than  counterbalances  the  bearable  despotism  of 
a  single  paternally  ruling  servant.     The  *  miiiister's  man,'  both 
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North  and  South,  is  a  person  of  no  small  importance,  holding  the 
character  of  half  the  parish  in  the  hreath  of  his  mouth* 

*  Like  Sampson  Carrasco,  lie  must  be  sound  of  body,  strong^  of 
Hmb,  a  silent  suffereT  of  btat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst,  ant  J  enriovved 
with  more  than  those  qualifications  which  are  requif^ite  hi  the  squire  of 
a  knight-errant.  He  must  have  a  good  temper,  and  be  patient  of 
reproof*  He  must  combine  in  his  own  persoii  the  offices  of  i^teward, 
pldughman,  carter,  cattle-keeper,  g^ardener,  ami,  it  k  said,  in  some 
parishes  of  hellmant  ^ravedigger,  and  precentor*  He  must  he  able 
10  sow,  and  put  up  stacks,  to  thatch  on  an  occasion,  and  lo  builU  up 
dikes  any  day  in  the  year  when  they  happen  to  tumble  down/ 

Groom,  gardener,  sliepherd,  crier,  sexton,  and  pari  ah -clerk  are 
not  seldom  romhined  in  a  Southern  pluralist ;  hut  we  fear  we 
could  hardly  find,  as  in  the  North,  dairymaid,  c€>ok,  and  cattle-maid 
all  in  one  ;  or  *  house,  table,  and  nursery  maid  *  in  another,  though 
the  *  bit  ladtlic  *  who  undertakes  the  offices  of '  herd  and  stable-hoy, 
boots,  waiter,  and  runner  to  the  post-office,*  may  be  found  in  the 
genteelest  English  rectory  desifrnated  by  his  mistress  with  the 
name  of  *  Page,*  and  by  the  profane,  '^Buttons,' 

But  what  of  the  mi  Ulster  *s  horse?  More  necessary  in  the  North, 
where  the  wide^cattered  parishes,  the  calls  of  the  presbytery, 
and  the  absence  of  handy  railroad  stations,  make  it  on  indispen- 
sable adjunct  of  the  manse ;  according  to  Lord  Meadtjwbankj 
*one  of  the  essentialui  of  the  minister's  position.'  He  must  be  a 
perfect  paragon^  combining  four  horses  at ! cost  in  one.  *  He  must 
be  a  saddle-horse,  gig-horse,  cart-horse,  plough-horse,  all  com- 
bined, thus  uniting  genlility,  agility,  dotjlity,  and  strength.' 
*He  must  have  somcthinf^  of  staiuie  and  symmetry,  with  a  good 
cargo  of  bones  compactly  put  together.  He  must  be  hardy, 
sharp-sighted  in  the  dark,  lSlC, — he  must  not  kick,  bite,  or  eat 
saddles  when  standings  in  the  same  stall  with  a  neighbour ;'  and 
not  only  must  he  carry  the  whole  family  in  the  shandry^  but  by 
a  strange  necessity* — more  custom  than  law — he  must  be  ready  to 
turn  out  of  his  warm  stable  at  any  moment,  to  convey  to  the  next 
parish  any  passing  pauper.  The  histi>ry  of  the  trunsmission  of 
a  poor  widow  in  a  cuddy  cart,  from  Glasgow  to  Dnnbar  (C/,  Ec, 
p.  lift),  is  a  curious  morsel  of  pauper  and  parochial  economics, 
bearing  hard  upon  the  minister  and  his  horse,  which  we  commend 
to  the  notice  of  the  grievance-mongers  of  Scotland, 

Not  unconnected  with  the  minister's  horse  is  his  wife ;  for  a 
change  in  the  stable  pretty  surely  follows  the  change  in  the  par- 
lour ;  the  showy  animal  on  which  he  %vitrhed  the  village  with 
his  bachelor  horsemanship,  must  give  place  to  the  useful  drudge* 
A  n  d  h  ere  again,  i  n  t h  e  w  i  f e ,  i  s  o  n  e  o  ['  t  h  e  m  i  n  is  te  r'  s  casent  m/iVr, 
that  which  would  be  deemed  advisable  in  the  South  being  in  tlie 
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North  an  indispensable.  Queen  Elizabeth  greatly  misliked 
marriage  in  her  bishops,  modern  bishops  in  their  charges  recom- 
mend it  to  their  clergy  ;  our  Scotch  minister  insists  upon  it, 
especially  in  relation  to  our  present  subject.  *  Go,  marry,  Sir, 
and  know  before  you  die  what  the  words  comfort,  kindly  feelings, 
and  clerical  economy  mean.'  With  more  justice  and  deeper 
relish  he  lays  on  upon  clerical  Coddles. 

*  Instead  of  yawning  over  a  book  as  your  dumb  and  daily  companion, 
smile  rather  on  the  faces  of  a  blooming  and  joyous  family,  as  the  only 
way  to  make  home  a  place  of  rest  and  happiness.  Furnish  your  manse 
as  you  may,  with  easy  chairs,  sofas  and  settees — have  a  vapour,  a 
sliower,  and  a  plunge  bath,  cold,  warm,  or  tepid — have  a  snug  porch, 
and  a  green  door  with  a  fawn-ligiit — and  a  stove  in  the  lobby,  with  a  flue 
of  heated  air  up  the  main  staircase  to  the  top — have  a  roaring  fire  in 
the  parlour  every  morning  before  breakfast,  with  all  sorts  of  antique 
fire-screens,  large  and  little — liave  a  fiddle,  a  solitaire,  a  tubacco-pipe,  or 
a  set  of  stocking-wires  to  vary  your  occupations— when  you  go  for  an 
hour  to  snuff  up  the  east  wind,  put  on  your  cork  soles,  overalls,  and 
dreadnought — go  to  bed  at  midni^ght,  or  long  after  it,  and  rise  fer  on 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  day  has  been  well  aired.  Have  all  thif^, 
and  four  times  more ;  but  still,  my  good  friend,  so  long  as  you  want  the 
WIFE,  there  is  a  coldness,  a  formality,  and  a  prim  correct  sort  of  bache- 
lorship in  the  whole  afiair,  which,  happily,  is  uever  to  be  found  when 
there  are  three  or  four  boys  romping  about.' — ^p.  61. 

These  self-indulgent  dallyers  in  the  primrose  path  of  creature 
comforts  deserve  indeed  no  quarter.  We  have  known  such  an 
one,  when  summoned  on  a  winter  morning  to  christen  a  sick 
child,  excuse  himself  on  account  of  a  bad  cold,  and  sending  for 
the  moribund  candidate,  baptize  it  in  bed.  No  wife  would  have 
permitted  such  an  aspersion.  But  there  are  comfortable  hus- 
bands also,  too  apt  to  merge  clerical  duty  in  matrimonial  conveni- 
ence ;  and  this  knottiest  of  all  points  in  Christian  economics  re- 
mains pretty  much  as  St.  Paul  left  it. 

Pugin,  in  his  *  Architectural  Contrasts,'  bore  very  hard  upon 
the  nursery  windows  of  episcopal  palaces ;  but  England  is  too 
hardened  in  her  Protestantism  to  be  sneered  out  of  such  safe- 
guards ;  his  blows  more  justly  fell  on  the  absence  of  domestic 
chapels,  and  on  the  secular  and  fashionable  air  of  modem  clerical 
dwellings.  A  little  return  to  mediievalism  here  might  not  be 
amiss.  In  what  country  but  our  own  could  the  Erastian  leaven 
of  the  last  century  have  gained  such  hold  upon  this,  that  a  pro- 
fessedly reforming  Commission  deemed  a  country  gentleman's  life 
the  type  of  a  bishop's  position,  and  allotted  him  parks  and  Italian 
villas  in  place  of  the  palace  under  the  wing  of  the  cathedral  ?  In 
one  city  where  the  fine  architectural  remains  of  the  episcopal  palace 
on  the  brow  of  the  height  that  surmounts  the  town,  seemed  to  mark 
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unmistakeably  the  bishop^s  home,  this  hallowed  spot  hag  been 
abftDihmet)^  and  a  modern  Jf^ mesne  h^is  l>een  laid  out,  at  imuiense 
expense,  nt  a  distance  that  eu tails  most  serious  lianlship  on  iLe 
clergj^  who  have  to  wait  on  their  diocesan,  and  necessarily  pre- 
vents bis  regular  attendance  at  the  services  of  bis  cathetlrah 
If,  instead  of  chiding  clericiil  cricketers,  he  would  return  to  tbe 
home  of  his  predecessors,  he  would  be  giving^  the  best  practical 
enforcement  to  his  just  denunciations  of  his  non-residenl  clergy^ 
and  doubly  gild,  as  a  bishop,  the  good  opinions  he  so  honourably 
gained  as  a  parish-priest. 

The  value  of  episcopacy  socially,  and  with  that  aspect  only  we 
are  now  concemeii,  was  never  more  recogniaied  than  at  the  present 
time,  America  even  feels  its  importance ;  tlie  highest  class  of 
Scotland  would  (>e  church  less  without  it }  while  this  element, 
which  has  l>een  regarded  by  shallow  religionists  as  the  incubus 
of  the  Establishment,  has  proved  its  life  in  the  colonies. 

But  if  the  economical  welfare  of  tlje  whole  Church  demands 
that  for  the  highest  rank  of  laify  there  should  be  a  correspond- 
ing rank  of  clergy,  yet  the  spiritual  peer  has  S4:icially  a  distinctive 
otlice  and  domain  of  his  own  j  be  may  need  a  large  income,  and 
spacious  halls  and  suites  of  dormitories;  but  he  wants  preserves, 
and  manors,  and  jramekeejierSj  neither  for  himself  nor  his  friends. 
The  bishop  should  still  be  the  public  entertainer  on  the  occasion 
of  charitable  or  rc!i<jious  gatherings,  or  have  'public  days  '  for  his 
clergy  less  exclusive  than  were  lliose  of  Lambeth,  where  a  priest 
of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  would  have  found  himself  strangely 
nut  of  place  amidst  the  court  dresses  of  London  notables,  Jt  would 
be  pleasanter  for  the  clergy  to  meet  their  bishop  in  his  own  hall, 
than  to  pay  for  their  glass  of  bad  port  at  the  Visitation  dinner. 
The  Bishops  of  Oxfortl  and  Lincoln  have  already  made  arrange* 
ments  for  t!ie  recejition  under  their  own  roofs  of  their  candidates 
for  ordinatioo — the  only  good  thai  has  accrued  from  the  distance 
of  their  palaces  from  the  cathedral  city.  Beyond  the  pale  of 
his  office  there  are  social  duties  which  shine  with  peculiar  grace 
when  cheerfully  and  voluntarily  undertaken  by  a  prelate.  The 
Bishops  of  London  and  Manchester  have  put  thtm selves  at  the 
head  of  the  sanitary  reforms  in  their  own  cities,  and  in  every 
movement  made  for  the  advance  of  science,  or  literature j  or  art, 
there  should  tlie  diocesan  be  found  in  the  van,  and  there  would 
he  be  most  w^armly  welcomed.  Heartily  identilying  hi  hi  self  with 
objects  that  interest  the  people,  there  is  an  appropriate  secular 
sphere  tor  him  to  move  in,  which^  far  from  derogating  from, 
would  enhance  his  sacred  character.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
Dunstans  and  Savonarola*  of  old  to  dejiounce  all  profane  learning, 
and  set  up  the  spiritual  life  after  their  ovm  austere  pattern  as  tlic 
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only  exemplar  for  the  lait}%  and  the  only  fit  object  of  clerical 
care.  They,  in  that  their  dny\  did  the  work  of  earnest  and  con- 
sistent men*  But  a  modern  prelate,  who  is  allowed,  without  envy 
or  gainsay,  the  luxury  of  wife  and  wine,  of  couch  and  carriage^ 
must  not  plead  that  he  is  stepping  out  of  his  sphere,  in  promotini? 
secular  civil  izat  inn,  and  in  fostering  tbe  arts  lb  at  sniooth  audi 
beautify  life^  lest  he  be  chargeable  with  a  self-indulgent  hearty 
and  a  covetous  hankering  after  good  things  which  he  would  deny 
to  his  less  fortunate  neighbours.  It  is  strange  how  many,  of  the 
more  precise  school,  who,  in  their  ahnegation  of  ^  the  world  and  the 
things  of  the  world,'  pride  themselves  on  their  indifference  to  the 
progress  <if  secular  science  and  art  among  tlic  people,  are  blind  to 
the  advantage  they  are  daily  takinj^  themselves  of  every  new  in- 
vention or  improvement  that  etihEmces  their  own  creature  comforts. 
The  position  of  deans  and  chapters  in  the  Church  is  one  purely 
economical  and  social.  They  have  no  apostolic  origin,  no  spi- 
ritual status,  no  cure  of  souls.  They  might  be  utterly  abolished 
to-morrow^,  and  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  true  branch  of  the 
apostolic  and  catholic  Church  of  Christ,  would  remain  in  her 
orders  of  ministry  complete.  They  have  in  tlicm,  however,  a  great 
inherent  use ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  must  at  some  time  have 
fulfilled  the  intentions  of  their  founders.  Those  migbty  cathe^ 
drals,  with  all  their  subtle  symbolism  and  touching  imagery, 
could  never  have  been  reared  to  mnaxe  posterity  with  mere 
Pyramidical  vastncss.  The  men  who  buiSt  thc^m,  ond  rebuilt 
ihem,  and  enlarged  them,  and  thoroughly  furnished  them  with 
all  beautiful  things^  must  have  seen  '  living  stones,'  day  by 
day,  and  from  age  to  age,  springing  up  from  tlie  polished 
corners  of  their  material  temple,  or  they  never  would  have  gone 
on  for  five  centuries  adding  pier  to  pier  and  story  to  story,  and  mul- 
tiplying their  enrichments,  till,  in  the  luxuriousnessof  their  refine- 
ment, it  may  be  in  the  surfeitof  their  pride^  they  gilded  and  painted 
the  very  lilies  of  alabaster  and  marlile*  We  must  suppose  that, 
as  council  to  the  bishop,  as  missionaries  to  the  neighbourhood,  as 
the  centre  and  the  source  of  secular  and  sacred  learning,  as 
patrons  and  fosterers  of  the  arts,  as  the  moving  spring  of  diocesan 
progress,  as  almoners  to  the  poor,  as  educators  of  the  ignorant,  as 
training  cantlidatcs  for  the  ministry  at  home  and  abroad,  as  up- 
holding the  ritual  and  services  of  the  Church  in  their  most  per- 
fect and  normal  form,  es|>ecially  in  the  daily  offtTing  of  high 
choral  praise  and  tlianksgiving,  and  in  opening  to  tbe  people  and 
preserving  with  religious  h>ve  the  powerful  teaching — the  ser- 
mons in  stones — of  that  mistress-art  which,  from  l!ie  very  fact  of 
its  unconscious  influence,  has  indeed,  uf  all  arts,  t lie  firmest  hold 
upon  the  popular  mindf^we  must  suppose  that  there  was  a  time 

wben^ 


when,  ia  these  and  other  ways,  the  cathedral  chapter  took  its  due 
and  allotteti  portion  of  work  ia  the  Churches  econom\%  and  so 
gained  the  favour  of  benefactors  and  the  love  of  the  community* 
Haw  else  would  those  towers  have  risen  in  their  glory  ?  how  else 
Iiave  been  preserved  when  monasteries  and  abbeys  fell? 

And  even  when  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  youth  had  de- 
parted from  the  system^  there  was  much  that  yet  remained  in 
the  sere  dignity  of  its  decay,  which^  though  the  articulate  speech 
and  ian^aj^  of  life  was  fled,  vet  Hngered  as  an  echo  in  the 
cloisters  stilL  The  effect  of  the  presence  of  a  Gothic  cathedral 
rearint^  its  venerable  head  in  the  midst  of  an  Knglish  city  is  well 
described  by  Mr.  Kuskin, 

'  Let  the  reader  imagrine  himself  for  a  little  time  in  q  trreat  EoglisU 
cathedral  town,  and  walk  with  me  Ui  the  west  front  of  its  cathetlral* 
Let  us  go  together  up  the  more  rettrefl  street,  at  the  end  of  vvhirb  we 
can  see  the  pinnacles  of  one  of  the  towers^  and  then  through  the  low 
prey  gateway,  with  its  battlemented  top  and  small  latticed  window  iti 
the  centre^  into  the  mort*  private-looking  road  or  close,  where  nothing 
goes  ill  but  the  cart?  of  the  tradef^men  who  supply  the  bishop  and  the 
chapter,  and  where  there  are  little  shaven  gra*^-plot^^  fetieed  in  by  neat 
raib,  before  old-fashioned  groups  of  somewhat  diminutive  and  exces- 
sively trim  hom^es,  with  little  oriel  and  bay  windows  juttin^^  out  here 
and  therej  and  deep  wooden  cornices  and  eaves  painted  creain-cobur 
and  whitp,  and  small  porches  to  their  doois  in  the  shape  of  cockle- 
ihells,  or  little,  crooked,  thick,  indesicribable  wooden  gables,  warped  a 
little  on  one  side;  and  so  forwanl  till  we  come  to  larger  houses,  also 
old-fashioned,  but  of  red  brick  and  with  gardens  behind  them,  and 
fruit  walls,  which  show  here  and  there^  among;  (he  nectarines,  the  vet- 
tiges  of  an  old  cloister  areh  or  shaft,  and  looking-  in  front  on  the  catbe* 
dral  square  itself,  laid  out  in  rigid  divisions  of  smooth  grass  and  gravel 
walk,  yet  not  uricheerful,  esfiecially  on  the  tunny  dde,  wht^re  the 
canons'  children  are  walking  with  their  nur&cmaid^.  And  no  taking 
cafB  not  to  tread  on  the  grains,  we  will  jjo  aloiig  the  straight  walk  to 
the  west  front,  and  there  stand  for  a  timet  looking  up  at  its  deeji- 
pointed  porches  and  the  dark  places  between  their  pillars^  where  tfiere 
were  statues  once,  and  where  the  fragments,  here  and  there,  of  a  stately 
figure  are  still  left,  which  has  mnch  tlic  likeness  of  a  king^, — perhaps, 
indeed,  a  king  on  earth,  pcrhsips  a  saintly  kin^  Inng  ago  in  heaven  ; 
and  so  iiigher  and  higher  up  to  the  great  mouldering  wall  of  rugged 
sculpture,  and  confused  arcades,  shattert^i,  und  grey,  and  grisly  with 
heads  of  dragons  and  snorting  fiends^  worn  by  the  rain  and  swiriing 
winds  into  yet  nnseemlier  shape,  and  coloured  in  their  stony  scales  by 
the  deep  russet-orange  lichen,  nielanclioly  g^dtl ;  and  -^,  higher  still, 
to  the  i>leak  to  wen*,  sso  far  ahove,  that  ihe  eye  loses  ibelf  among  the 
bosses  oftiieir  traceries*  though  they  are  rude  and  strong,  anil  only  sees 
like  a  drift  of  eddying  black  jwint^s^,  now  c]i>sing,  now  scattering,  and 
now  settling  suddenly  into  invisible  places  limong  the  bosses  and 
flowers,  the  crowd  of  restless  birds  that  fill  the  old  sqnare  with  that 
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strange  clangour  of  theirs,  bo  harsh  and  yet  so  soothing,  like  the  cries 
of  birds  on  a  solitary  coast  between  the  cliffs  and  sea.  Think  for  a 
while  of  that  scene,  and  the  meaning  of  all  its  small  formalisms,  mixed 
with  its  serene  sublimity.  Estimate  its  secluded,  continuous,  drows}'- 
felicities,  and  its  evidence  of  the  sense  and  steady  performance  of  such 
kind  of  duties  as  can  be  regulated  by  the  cathedral  clock :  and  weigh 
the  influence  of  those  dark  towers  on  all  who  have  passed  through  the 
lonely  square  at  their  feet  for  centuries,  and  on  all  who  have  seen  them 
rising  far  away  over  wooded  plain,  or  catching  on  their  square  masses 
the  last  rays  of  sunset,  when  the  city  at  their  feet  was  indicated  only 
by  the  mist  at  the  bend  of  the  river.' — Stones  of  VenicCy  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

We  acknowledge  the  power  of  this  fine  passage  as  much  as 
the  influence  of  the  fabric  itself;  but  has  not  this  enchantment 
been  greatest  in  the  more  distant  view  ?  Is  it  not  the  precincts 
on  which  the  shadow  falls  ?  When  we  look  back  three  centuries 
for  the  church-work  done  by  the  cathedral  bodies,  and  consider 
which  of  those  offices  w^e  have  suggested  above  they  have  even 
nominally  discharged,  are  we  not  reminded  rather  of  their 
*  drowsy  felicities,'  than  even  of  the  *  steady  performance  of  such 
kinds  of  duties  as  can  be  regulated  by  the  cathedral  clock  ? '  Even 
in  their  first  and  easiest  duty — the  attendance  at  the  services — how 
utterly  heartless  and  formal  (to  speak  generally,  and  allowing  for 
many  righteous  exceptions)  has  its  performance  been !  how  slovenly 
and  irreverent  the  conduct  of  the  choir:  how  unrubrical  and 
irregular  the  model  form  !  As  to  educational  or  social  benefits 
dispensed,  it  were  best  to  repress  the  strong  language  which 
such  a  review  might  call  forth.  For  education  we  will  not  take 
Rochester  as  the  exemplar ;  but,  for  social  good,  let  the  almost 
universal  alienation  of  the  people  from  the  Church  in  cathedral 
cities  tell  its  own  tale.  No  where  is  church  feeling  so  stagnant 
and  dead  ;  no  where  dissent  more  rife ;  no  where  less  love  of  art ; 
no  where  less  appreciation  of  the  glory  of  the  Church's  services. 
And  these  cathedrals,  which,  if  for  anything,  were  surely  ex- 

f)ressly  built  for  the  people,  have  been,  and  many  to  this  day  are, 
ocked  against  neighbours  as  well  as  strangers,  and  their  doors 
tardily  opened  even  for  divine  service,  lest  worshippers  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  by  a  lingering  stroll  of 
preparatory  meditation,  or  too  curious  observance  of  the  founder's 
workmanship,  rob  the  verger  of  his  expected  fee.* 

*  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Peterborough,  the  first  we  believe  of  provincial 
cathedrals,  have  lately  opened  the  cathedral  without  fee.  Since  the  change,  the 
damage  done  in  nine  months  has  been  estimated  by  the  cathedral  mason  at  two  shil- 
lings ;  the  visitors  have  increased,  by  the  verger's  record,  tenfold.  Other  cathedral 
boaies  are  meditating  the  like  step ;  but  that  this  is  a  fact  to  be  recorded  in  this 
century  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  value  which  cathedrals  hold  in  popular 
appreciation. 

Socially, 


SociJiliy,  tbe  elmpler  ate  generally  at  war  witL  the  parochial 
rJergy  nad  the  citis^Dns ;  ami,  jealous  of  priviVges  wliieli  they 
do  not  really  ap predate,  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tbe 
people  enjoy m«r  what,  with  deference  to  capitular  dignity,  we  he^ 
to  call  thejieopies  catbedial. 

Are  we,  then,  to  sweep  away  oar  cathedrals  witli  tlirfr  eccle- 
siastical corporations  ?  No  more  than  we  would,  for  their  past 
delinquencies,  abolish  tbe  GuUdbali  with  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men  of  London.  Tbe  cathedrals  may  be  vet  made  the  very  centres 
fif  reli^^ious  lisrht  anfl  life  and  acth>n  which  we  require.  Round 
them  should  cluster  our  theolofrical  and  missionary  colleges,  our 
traininar  institutes  for  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  and 
our  normal  scliools ;  the  ancient  grammar-school  of  the  chapter 
should  be  a  inotlel  to  the  county  ;  the  modern  church  middle- 
school,  wbicli  we  so  much  net^d,  should  emanate  from  them  ; 
their  library  should  be  tbe  clerical  library  of  the  diocese; 
their  Jay-clerks  and  choristers  sliould  form  a  choral  college^ 
where  Ibe  villn^re  or^^anist  and  singers  iniglit  be  sent  to  learn, 
and  whence  might  issue  an  organising  choral  master  to  inspect 
and  reform  the  parochial  choirs,  A  retreat  for  the  flisabled 
pastor,  a  home  lor  his  widow,  a  school  for  his  orphan,  should 
bere  be  found.  Tbe  cathedral  itself,  in  its  architecture, 
arrangement,  and  service,  should  be  the  model-church  of  the 
diocese ;  settin^^  an  example  bow  order  may  be  canied  out 
without  innovation,  and  art  be  ennobled  in  the  cause  ot  relig-ion 
without  superstition.  There  should  the  gfttes  of  the  Lord's 
house  lift  up  their  lieads,  and  be  ever  open  for  private  or  for 
public  prayer.  There,  at  great  festivals  and  at  tbe  Church's 
Jubilees,  should  the  clergy  and  laity  be  gathered,  and  the  long 
procession  might  thread  the  now  useless  aisles,  and  tbe  cold  and 
empty  nave  be  peopled,  if  not  with  worshippers,  at  least  with 
bearers. 

So  far,  then,  from  reducing  the  present  staffs  it  is  rather  the 
rest :>rat ion  of  suspended  stalls  that  we  require.  It  is  not  that 
there  is  no  work  ft>r  tbe  catbedml  body  to  do,  but  that  tlicy  have 
so  hmij  and  so  utterly  ueglerted  it,  thai  they  as  w*ell  as  tlie 
people  have  forgotten  what  it  is*  1  f  cathedrals  are  to  be  pre- 
served  at  all,  tbe  old  capitular  traditions  of  the  last  three  cen-- 
turies  must  be  utterlv  set  at  nought.  They  cannot  continue  as 
mere  retreats  of  dignified  case  and  '  drowsy  felicity,*  to  eke  out 
the  incomes  of  the  relations  of  bishops  and  prime  ministers  \  not 
as  rewards  for  political  support,  nor  even  for  public,  ecclesiastical, 
scholastic,  or  literary  ser\ices.  These  additional  recommenda- 
tions should  of  course  be  respected  \  but  the  main  object  should 
be  to  find  men  fitted  for  tbe  place.     Not  what  they  have  done 

elsewhere, 
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elsewhere,  but  what  they  can  do  here,  should  be  the  qualification. 
,  The   mode   of  appointment  must   be    altered  j  or  such    offices 

Iattathed  to  every  stall  as  only  fit  men  would  be  induced  to  filL* 
Without  the  cure  of  souls,  tfiey  must  yet  not  be  sinecures  in 
the  economy  of  the  Church,  but,  as  at  Oxford  and  Kly,  have 
lucb  dislinctive  and  ]>opular  duties  assigned  them  as  will  recover 
the  regard  of  this  working  and  work-apprec  iating  generation. 

I  Then  may  the  influence  of  thuse  mighty  fabrics  be  again  felt 
by  those  who  dweU  under  the  sLadow  of  their  win^,  the  very 
ipirit  of  the  building,  if  no  higher  motive,  may  animate  their 
labours  of  love,  and,  heeaiU'^  of  the  Home  of  the  Lord  their  God, 
they  may  seek  to  do  their  brethren  good. 
It  is  unly  between  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  North  and  South 
that  a  comparison  can  be  drawn;  and  it  is  of  them,  chiefly  in 
their  relation  to  society,  thr  i  we  have  now  to  speak.  If  the  social 
clerical  position  in  England  may  seem  too  liigh,  in  Scotland  it 
^is  unquestionably  too  low,  though  i^eat  sympioms  of  amendment 
this  respect  are  visible,  and  the  lairdocracy  have  become  of 
[late  much  less  exclusive  and  pretenljous.  But  it  is  a  settled 
lartide  of  at  least  lay  Presbyterian  faith,  that  to  have  ^  pure  kirk 
lit  must  be  a  puir  kirk  j  and  there  is  great  jealousy  of  the 
j minister  being  encumbered  with  too  much  of  ibis  world's  goods. 
IThat  equalisation  of  income  at  which  short-sighted  reformers 
lof  the  l!^nglish  Church  arc  driving  so  rapidly  and  so  rashly,  is 
Knsisted  upon  by  Dr.  Alton  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  his 
Iscclesiastical  system.  The  aggregate  income  of  the  Kirk  seems 
lindeetl  small  compared  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England— in 
iTOund  numbers  SSOjOOf*/.  to  2,650,000/. — but  when  divided  among 


*  1 1  seems  the  simplest  and  most  practical  f^urw  to  tnerease  tht  arcbdeftcons  to 
Itlie  nnmber  of  the  «taUs,  nnd  34iR!gii  a  stall  to  each  atehde&copTT.  This  wnuld 
[ftlmofit  ensuri'f  far  the  blBhop's  qwu  s^ke^  the  appomttnent  of  competent  mtfo ;  it 
r  vould  allow  thi'  abolitiQa  of  the  preseat  vexatious  fees  at  archidiacooal  vi&itationa ; 
jit  would  bniig  all  the  members  of  Ihe  chapter  tu  direct  communication  vtiih.  the 
rparochial  clergy ;  it  voiild  make  the  tnthedml  the  official  spring  of  all  clerical 
[iDavemcnt;  the  chapti^r  would  then  rcall}  he  the  hkhop's  council ;  and  from  thc-m 
It  snQ'raigiin  might  be  teiiiporarily  or  permanenity  appointed.  To  aMign  gtaJU 
[ifhich  are  held  for  life  to  heudahips  and  profcasorships  in  theological  or  other 
I  institutions,  ^'ould  be  only  to  clo^j  and  embarrass  the  most  lively  elcMcnt  of  Chorch 
I  ye  vivid,  U  is  hardly  vorih  while  *  to  save  the  cathedrsJt^'  if  it  i  9  only  to  be  done 
iliy  binding  the  dead  iir  eight  of  life-en  do  wnieut  upon  educational  bcdiei  that  an? 
I  constantly  requiring  fre^h  blood  and  new  ppirit.  Nor  is  the  scheme  for  attaching 
I  ttiills  to  the  pstn!ihe&  of  the  cathedral  city,  which  is  said  to  l>o  In  fuvonr  with  the 
iClathedr^l  Ctjmmifts loners,  at  all  more  detimble.  This  would  be  to  swamp  the 
fdi^^^  »*  the  city»  whemuB  the  cathedra)  is  virtunlly  connected  wilh  the  see,  only 
adentally  with  the  locality.  Such  a  chapter  would  earrj'  no  weight,  ae  it  woulcl 
"I no  common  i merest,  with  the  rural  clergy:  nor  would  the  Snnda^f  dutiifs  of 
idral  aud  parish  church  be  compatible-  Four  arehdeacans^  each  in  six  mrTuth^* 
^ncCt  nnd  allowed  to  hold  a  cune  of  restricted  population,  would  be  far  more 
[  likely  to  execute  whai^rer  part  of  ihe  cathedral  system  m  suited  to  modem  timef . 
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tlieir  respective  clergy  the  average  is  230/,  for  Seotland,  250/, 
for  England  ;  while  as  the  house  of  the  Northern  pastor  is  neither 
built   nor  repaired  at  his   own  cost,  he  escapes  what  is  often  a 
most  burdensome  tax  upon  his  Southern  brethren.     Consiilering-j 
therefore,   the  difference   of  the  general   expenses  of   living  in 
the  two  countries,  to  say  nothing'  of  the  aclcnowledged  diilerence 
of  station — ^and  considering  also  that  in  the  Scotch  estimate  the 
value  of  the   glebes  and   some   other  sources   of  income    were 
to  be  omitted,   while  the   English  estimate  takes  in  the  whole 
revenue,  including  episcopal  and  capitular  estates— it  can  hardly 
be  affirmed  that  the  Engli&h   clergy  as  a  hody  are  better  paid 
than  those  of  the   '  very  poorly  endowed*  Scotch  establishment. 
The  utmost   that  has   ever    been   suggested   as  the  stipend   of 
the  English  clergyman   iVom  the  improvement  and  redistribu- 
tion of  the  whole  Church  property   is  300/,  a  year:  and  under 
such  an  arrangemenl  would  the  clergy  be  better  satisfied,  or  the 
people  belter  served  ?     On  the  clerical  side  it  is  a  curates*  ques^ 
lion,    and  to  their  decision   it  mig!jt  safely  be    left — and  that, 
not  because,  as   is  sometimes  urged,  a  young  mdn  looking  to 
holy    orders    prefers    the    professional    loltery   of    blanks    and 
piizes   to  a  steady  moderate  certainty   (for  the  very  reverse  is 
found  to   be,  even  injuriously^  true  in  all  other  more  mundane 
callings  ;  and  the  sin  of  ambition,  if  now  a  churchman^s  vice^ 
runs  rather  in  the  line  of  the  pulpit  than  of  the  purse),  but  be- 
cause  the  poor  clergyman  is  instinctively  conscious  that  by  such 
an  equalisation  he  would  lose  more  as  a  member  of  a  class  than 
lie  would  gain  as  an  individual,     Tiie  social  status  of  the  English 
clergy  is  the  chief  worldly  attraction  that  recruits  its  orders; 
and  this   cannot  be   maintained  without  gradations  of  rank  and 
means.     It  may   he  that,  for  spiritual  purposes,  they  are  now 
drafted  too  exclusively  from  the  higher  classes  ^  but  this  at  least 
gives  the  people  at  large  a  less  costly  church ;  for,  under  the 
present  system,  more  than   one^half  of  the  actual  income  of  the 
clergy,  by  which  so  many  of  our  charitable  institutions  are  mainly 
supported,  is  derived  from  the  private  fortunes  of  individuals, 
who  under   no   other    regime    would    be    found   to   enter   holy 
orders. 

In  Scotland  the  number  of  ministers  with  good  private  fortunes 
is  extremely  small  \  and  the  class  from  which  they  are  drawn 
would  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  English  people.  The  most 
remote  colony,  the  most  obscure  village,  the  most  upstart  town^ 
each  looks  in  their  pastor  for  a  geMleman;  and  they  must  be 
very  extraordinary  powers  that  can  make  up  lor  the  want  of  this 
qualifiGation  for  pastoral  influence.  This  is  hardly  sufficiently 
coiuidered   by  those  who  jji  the  present  day  are  advocating  an 
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inferior  order  of  clergy,  and  who  ai^e  in  favour  of  it  from  the 
success  of  the  local  preachers  among  the  Methodists  and  other 
dissenters.  Simply  as  preachers,  these  men  may  have  a  popu- 
larity, but  as  guides  and  pastors  they  are  without  influence 
among  their  people.  They  are  the  slaves,  not  the  shepherds  of 
their  flock.  Now  the  efficacy  of  preaching  is  not  what  it  once 
was  ;  and  every  year  its  real  power  in  turning  the  hearts  of  the 
disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just  will  become  less  and  less. 
Books  work  more  conviction  than  sermons,  and,  more  than  books, 
do  example,  converse,  a  sense  of  interest  taken  in  them,  insen« 
sibly  influence  the  opinions  and  lives  of  the  masses.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  Church  at  home  is  no  longer  a  preaching  in  the 
wilderness ;  it  is  at  the  marriage  feast,  in  the  nobleman's  sick 
chamber,  at  the  publican's  house,  with  Martha  and  with  Mary, 
that  it  has  to  make  its  way.  It  is  as  the  leavener  of  the  whole 
mass  of  human  society,  more  than  as  the  promulgator  of  unknown 
truths,  that  its  present  path  lies.  It  is  more  the  vice  than  the 
ignorance  that  has  to  be  reached  in  our  large  towns,  and  the 
clergy  are  the  moral  police  to  detect  and  correct  it.  The  pre- 
sent influence  of  the  Church  of  England  is  such  as  cannot  be 
estimated  by  the  numbering  of  the  sitters  within  her  walls  on  any 
given  Sunday.  Her  services  may  not  be  so  fascinating  to  the 
eye  or  so  tickling  to  the  ear  as  what  may  be  elsewhere  obtained  ; 
but  to  whom  does  the  Irish  RomanisI  entrust  his  money  in  his 
prosperity,  and  the  English  Dissenter  confide  his  cares  in  his 
sorrow,  but  to  the  Anglican  parson?  It  is  the  statesman's 
deepest  interest  to  maintain  the  clergy  in  this  position ;  for  it  is 
his  cheapest  and  most  effective  means  of  humanizing  and  civiliz- 
ing the  lower  orders. 

Both  priests  and  people  of  Engl&nd,  if  they  are  wise,  may  well 
be  content  on  the  whole  with  their  present  normal  relations. 
There  are  shortcomings  to  be  made  up,  and  blots  to  be  removed  ; 
but  it  is  something,  in  these  pushing,  marching,  money-making 
times,  to  have  the  exemplar  of  a  man  who,  on  the  humblest 
means,. can  hold  good  his  standing  in  society,  and  show  the  world 
the  happiness  attainable  from  the  contented  and  moderate  use  of 
those  blessings  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  is  daily  placing 
more  and  more  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  railroad  and  the  penny-post,  to  go  no  further,  give  the 
poorest  man  real  benefits  which  princes  could  not  command 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  the  tendency,  not  of  this  age  only,  but  of 
all  time,  is  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  few  for  the  gootl  of 
the  many.  Thus  while  the  actual  distance  between  the  wealthiest 
and  the  poorest  is  diverging  daily,  the  amount  of  enjoyment  to 
be  derived  from  their  respective  means  is  being  daily  equalised, 
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and  the  element  of  disaffection  to  which  the  former  fact  ^ives 
rise  becomes  neutralised  by  the  latter*  This  is  a  hopeful  view 
of  human  society,  and  it  only  requires  a  fairly  contented  njind, 
and  one  ready  to  take  tilings  at  I  heir  true  value,  to  realise  it  to 
its  full  extent.  No  one  has  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
social  position  and  his  sphere  of  action  than  the  English  parson* 
He  has  a  reco«?nised  status*  His  class  is  made  for  him.  He 
has  no  higher  platform  ever  dancing  before  his  eyes,  upon  which, 
if  he  could  only  make  good  his  standing,  he  thinks  his  happi- 
ness wouhl  be  complete.  It  is  no  derogation  to  him  that  ids 
wife  d(jes  not  go  to  London  and  is  not  presented  at  Court, 
George  Herbert's  rule  ffjr  the  country  parson*s  wife*s  practice 
may  be  ex^tended  beyond  doniestie  medicine,  '  For  salves,  his 
wiie  seeks  not  the  city^  but  prefers  her  garden  and  helds,  Ijefore 
all  outlandish  gfums/  He  has  not  a  thousand  doubts  where  he 
slirdi  settle,  and  what  sized  house  he  shall  venture  on,  for  the 
sake  of  his  family.  His  own  particuhtr  home  and  income  aic 
made  for  him,  and  tlie  extent  <jf  each  being  known,  he  is  never 
expected  tu  live  above  his  means. 

*  The  pastor/  says  George  Herbert,  *  is  the  deputy  of  Christ 
for  the  redeeming  of  men  to  the  obedience  of  God/  *  The 
faithful  minister,*  adds  old  Fuller j  *  endeavours  to  get  the  general 
love  and  goodwill  of  his  parish.  This  he  does,  not  so  much  to 
make  a  benefit  of  theiii»  as  a  benefit  for  them,  that  his  ministry 
may  be  more  efficient ;  otherwise  he  may  preach  his  heart  out 
before  he  preachetli  anything  into  theirs/  And  in  these  days 
more  than  ever,  when  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  the  living 
oracle  of  God's  truth  has  become  so  faint,  its  iiittuence  will  be 
maintained  more  by  the  lives  and  character  of  its  ministers  than 
by  their  office.  It  has  always  in  a  measure  been  so,  but  much 
niore  so  now.  The  really  earnest  and  zealous  pastor  gains  ground 
in  time,  wherever  he  is  and  whatever  his  doctrinal  views  may 
be-  But  this  influence,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  day%  of  a  lucky  accident^  id'  a  brilliant  talrnt ;  it  is  the  work 
of  grace,  and  so  of  growth,  of  steady  consistent  perseverance,  of 
the  single  eve  and  heart,  of  a  judgment  that  discerns  between 
the  sin  and  the  sinner,  of  an  interest  shown  in  many  things  which 
are  not  strictly  within  the  priest's  office,  of  going  about  doing 
good.  Nor,  though  mijcing  with  his  people  in  temporal  as  well 
as  spiiitual  thinirs^  need  he  secularise  either  bis  employment  or 
enjoyments.  The  State  may  gain,  hut  the  Church  loses,  by 
rlerical  magistiales ;  and  even  in  the  midland  counties  the 
sport in<r  parson  is  disappearing,  or  in  disrepute. 

How  greatly  the  wife  and  household  help  or  mar  parochial 
work^  though  coming  fairly  within  our  subject,  is  beyond  our 
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present  Umits  to  discuss.  The  curtained  pew  in  the  chancel  has 
had  its  evil  day ;  but  woman's  hand  was  amoag  the  first  to  pull  down 
the  bigh  places  of  pride,  and  her  eye  to  welcome  the  dawn  of  tlie 
better  day  of  church  revival ;  and  in  estimating  whatever  hope 
there  may  be  of  recovering  to  the  Church  of  England  the  multi- 
tudes it  has  lost,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  though  the  wife  of 
the  English  cler|ryman  lias  cut  away  from  the  Church  the  de- 
Yotcdness  of  the  Roman  celibate  and  the  personal  acceptability 
(from  his  being  more  on  a  level  with  his  congregation)  of  the 
dissenting  preacher^  yet  she  has  estabUs!xed  for  her  husband  that 
frank  confidence  and  common  interest  in  domestic  life^  and  that 
honourable  social  position,  which,  though  they  have  less  imme- 
diate power  and  popularity,  have,  if  righily  used,  more  real 
influence,  and  sOj  in  t!ie  end,  more  certainty  of  doing  good. 

It  may  be  a  prejudice,  but  we  cannot  detect  the  same  hopeful 
symptoms  of  the  Kirk  recovering  the  footing  she  has  lost.  Her 
ministers  have  not  that  social  weight,  the  want  of  which  must 
tell  doubly  against  a  married  clergy  ;  and  the  tealimony  of  Adam 
Smith,  given  fifty  years  ago,  that  *"  the  most  opulent  Church  in 
Christendom  does  not  maintiiti  better  the  uniformity  of  faith, 
the  fervour  of  devotion,  the  spirit  of  order,  regularity,  and  austere 
morals  in  the  great  body  of  the  people  than  the  poc^rly  endowed 
Church  of  Scotland/  has  been  severely  shaken  in  its  first  asser- 
tion by  the  late  himentiblc  secession  of  the  Free  Church,  The 
political  and  moral  view  that  the  great  economist  took  still 
mainly  holds  good  \  but  the  late  unhappy  schism  has  shown 
more  than  ever  the  utter  helplessness  of  Presbyterianism  to 
maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith.  In  a  Church  with  so  much 
apparent  independent  action,  witli  so  little  scandal  from  worldly 
opulence,  with  a  ministry  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
with  no  liturgical  trammels,  simple  in  its  ritual  to  very  naked- 
ness, it  might  have  been  supposed,  according  to  modern  Church 
reformers,  that,  having  once  a  hold  on  the  judgment  and  affections 
of  the  people,  there  was  no  room  for  Dissent,  except  from 
fundamental  differences  of  doctrine.  The  very  reverse  has  proved 
true.  The  varieties  and  ramifications  of  Dissent  in  Scotland 
infinitely  outnumber,  while  they  include,  all  its  English  phases* 
Burgher  and  Anti- Burgher,  United  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Presbyterian,  United  Original  Seceders,  and  a  thousand  other 
distinguishing  titles  would  require  Scotch  law  and  metaphysics, 
as  well  as  theology,  to  mark  the  difference  to  a  Southern  mind  j 
and  now  to  these,  on  a  point  which  might  possibly  have  been 
arranged  but  from  inherent  tendency  of  the  Presbyterian  scheme 
to  division,  the  Fi"ee  Kirk  is  added> 
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Akt,  V^I,— I.  On  Warming  and  Vmtilalmg ;  with  Directions  for 
Making  and  Usimj  the  Thermometer  Stove ^  or  Self-Regidatintf 
Fire^  and  other  New  AppanUus.  By  Neil  Arnutl,  MJ>.j  F,R*S*, 
^r,     London,  1838. 

2.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts^  Vol.  IL  No*  77.  On  a  new 
Smoke-Consuminf/  and  Fuel- Saving  Fireplace,  with  Accessanes 
insuring  the  healthful  Warminq  and  Ventilation  of  Noiues.  By 
Neil  Amott,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  lOtb  Maj,  1854 

3.  A  Mudimentarg  7'reatise  on  Warmh^  and  Ventilationj  being  a 
concise  Expo^s^tim,  of  the  General  Principlei  of  the  Art  of  Wann- 
ing and  Ventilating  Damei^tie  and  FnUic  Buildings^  Mines^ 
Lig/dliomes,  Ships,  ^'c.  By  Cbmlcs  Toinlinson*  Published 
in  Weale*s  '  Rudimentary  Series/     London,  1850. 

4.  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Warming,  Ventilation^  and  Humidity 
of  Rooms,     By  Francis  Lloyd,     London,  1854, 

5*  Some  Account  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  England  from  the 
Cmtquest  to  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  T.  Hudson 
Turner.  Oxford,  185L  And  from  the  time  of  Edward  L  to 
Richard  IL  By  the  Editor  uf  tlie  '  Glossary  of  Architecture/ 
Oxford,  1853, 

TT  is  mid-winter:  cold,  dark,  and  dreary  without;  warm  and 
^  cheerful  within.  Seated  by  the  side  of  the  family  hearth, 
the  lover  of  home  pleasures  may  now  for  the  first  time  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  an  open  fire  withuut  its  usually-attendant  incon- 
veniences. This  result,  which  is  due  to  the  inventions  of  a  scien- 
tific physician  of  our  own  day,  forms  a  successful  supplement  to 
the  labours  of  ingenious  men  of  past  ages,  who  have  devoted 
their  talents  to  improving  the  domestic  comfort  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  thus  diminishing  or  cuttuig  off  some  of  the  nu- 
merous sources  of  disease.  And  if  the  use  of  fire  may  in  itself 
he  considered  as  the  distinguishing  physical  characteristic  of  man 
(the  most  savage  nations  being  adepts  in  the  use  of  the  '  fire- 
stick,*  while  animals,  until  domesticated,  have  a  dread  of  flame), 
then  must  we  also  consider  in  the  light  of  benefactors  all  those 
who  enliance  the  value  of  the  giftj  by  bringing  it  more  com* 
ptetely  under  our  dominion,  whether  for  the  requirements  of  the 
arts,  science,  and  commerce,  or  for  the  not  less  needful  purposes 
of  home  con  fort  and  healthful  enjoy mejit* 

'  Kow  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
Aad  while  the  huhbhog  and  loud  hissing  uru 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column^  and  the  eupi} 
That  cheer  but  uot  inebriate,  watt  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in/ 
TOL.  xcvL  NO,  cxcr.  L  This 
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This  passage,  from  Cowper's  'Task,'*  owes  its  popularity  to 
the  delightjTul  associations  it  calls  up.  G>nvert  *  the  fire '  into 
a  dull,  dry,  irradiant  stove,  and  the  charm  is  dissolved.  We 
may  heat  our  public  buildings  and  churches  with  steam  or 
with  hot  water,  but  we  must  leave  to  the*  German  or  the 
Russ  the  pleasurable  ideas  connected  with  such  sullen  warmth 
in  living  apartments.  The  enjojrment  of  the  open  fire  is 
even  too  deeply  seated  among  Englishmen  to  be  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  its  ordinary  defects.  Every  house  has  its  annual 
chapter  of  accidents  or  annoyances :  fuel  is  wasted,  chimneys 
smoke,  dust  is  increased,  soot  accumulates,  perhaps  takes  fire, 
property  is  destroyed,  children  are  burnt  to  death ;  while  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  rooms  are  unequally  warmed  and  badly  ven- 
tilated, faces  are  scorched  while  feet  are  freezing,  and,  except 
for  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hearth,  there  is  little 
warmth  or  comfort  in  many  a  room  which  bears  the  outward 
semblance  of  both  in  its  cheerful  open  fire. 

In  treating  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  ^  the  open  fire  -  it 
is  impossible  to  pass  by  altogether  the  material  which  feeds  it. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  trace  the  influence  which 
the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  fuel  has  exercised  on  the  moral 
and  industrial  condition  of  the  various  countries  of  the  earth ; 
for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ease  qr  difficulty  with  which 
fuel  is  procurable  has  a  considerable  effect  in  promoting  or 
depreciating  the  health  and  personal  comforts  of  nations,  and 
that  these,  by  a  reflex  action,  contribute  greatly  to  the  formation 
of  national  character.  Where  fuel  is  scarce  houses  are  small, 
and  their  occupants  crowded  together;  t}ie  external  air  is  as 
much  as  possible  excluded ;  the  body  becomes  dwarfed,  the  in- 
tellect dull.  The  diminiitive  Laplander  spends  his  long  and 
dreary  winter  in  a  hut,  heated  by  a  smoky  lamp  of  putrid  oil 
— an  arrangement  which  afllicts  the  whole  nation  with  blear-eyes. 
The  hut  of  the  Greenlander  is  larger  and  better  contrived,  but  is 
often  peopled  by  half  a  dozen  families  till  the  air  becomes  so 
cont^uninated  that,  as  a  traveller  remarks,  '  the  smell  strikes  one 
not  accustomed  to  it  to  the  very  heart.'  The  lace-makers  of 
Mormandy  work  by  night  in  the  sheds  where  cows  are  tethered 
for  the  sake  of  the  steaming  warmth  afforded  by  the  animals. 
The  lace-makers  of  Nottingham,  some  years  ago,  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  in  winter,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty, 
in  a  small  room,  braving  the  effects  of  a  poisonous  atmosphere 
to  enjoy  the  solace  of  the  heat  engendered  by  their  breath.  Such 
a  scarcity  of  fuel  as  these  usages  imply  is  always  accompanied 

♦  One  of  the  most  bcautifal  gift-books  which  has  appeared  this  season—one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  indeed,  that  has  eTer  appeared  in  any  season— is  a  new  edition 
of « The  Task '  of  Cowper,  richly  illnstrated  by  Birkett  Fonter. 
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hy  general  wretcliednessj  personal  and  domestic,  The  people 
lodg^e  jn  miserable  hovels^  wear  ragged  clothes,  and  take  to 
sttmulatiug  driiiks  to  supply  the  place  of  weU-cooked  food* 
Where  coal,  on  the  contrary ^  is  abundant,  the  habitations  are 
mostly  decent  J  and  the  people  are  well  provided  with  necea- 
sarias.  One  obvious  reason  of  this  contrast  is,  that  when  fuel  is 
costly  the  working-hours  of  the  poor  are  curtailed  in  severe 
weather  by  their  inability  to  keep  np  a  fire.  Men  who  labour 
at  their  own  homes,  and  women  who  cam  money  at  domestic 
employments,  cannot  continue  their  tasks  when  benumbed  with 
cold ;  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  going  earlier  to  bed,  and 
remaining  in  it  longer  than  tliey  would  otherwise  do. 

Nor  need  our  examples  be  Limited  to  the  abodes  of  poverty*  In 
the  noblest  mansions  of  the  cities  of  Persia  a  contrivance  is 
tw  lop  ted  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  the  smoky  lamp  of  the 
Greenlander.  A  large  jar  called  a  kottrcy^  sunk  in  the  earthen 
floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  is  filled  with  wood,  dung^  or 
other  combustible,  and  when  the  fuel  is  sufficiently  charredj  a 
square  wooden  frame  is  put  over  the  vessel  and  covered  with  a 
thick  wadded  quilt,  under  which  ihe  members  of  the  family  sit 
or  recline,  with  the  quilt  draim  up  to  their  chim.  The  warm^ 
deleterious  vapour  produces  headache^  and  in  some  eases  suffo- 
cation-^in  all^  enervation  of  body  and  mind* 

Scarcity  of  fuel  has  not  been  without  its  effects  in  forming 
the  manners  of  the  polished  Parisians,  and  has  transferred  to  the 
theatre  and  the  cafe  those  attractions  which  in  the  British  Islands 
belong  essentially  to  the  domestic  hearth.  While  vast  forests  ex- 
isted in  abundance  they  were  our  grand  magazines  for  feeding  the 
fire,  and  even  where  wood  was  scarce  coal  was  neglected,  undejr 
an  idea  that  its  fumes  corrupted  the  air^  and  exerted  an  injurious 
effect  upon  health.  80  late  as  the  year  1349,  in  the  religious 
house  at  Wh alley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coal-fields, 
peat  and  wood  were  alone  employed.  The  increasing  price  of 
wood  led  to  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  material  by  smiths, 
brewers,  and  others,  whose  trades  required  large  quantities  of 
fuel,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  coal  was  im- 

rorted  into  the  metropolis  from  Newcastle  for  t be  use  of  funiaccs, 
n  130ti,  however,  the  King  was  petitioned  to  slop  the  con- 
sumption of  the  noxious  article  in  the  city  ;  and  accordnigly  a 
royal  proclamation  was  issued  prohibiting  the  burning  of  roah 
The  royal  command  being  disregarded,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  persons  used  sea'> 
coal  (i,  e»,  coal  brought  by  way  of  the  sea  to  London),  with  power 
to  [mnisli  by  fine  fi»r  the  first  offence,  and  afterwards  by  the  de- 
molition of  the  offending  furnaces.  As  tije  consumers  of  coal 
bad  by  this  time  leaint  its  value,  and  persisted  in  emploj  ing  it,  a 
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law  was  passed  making  it  a  capital  offence  to  bum  it  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city*  In  the  reign  of  Edward  L  a  man  was 
actually  executed  for  the  commissiun  of  the  crime.  We  may 
trace  the  prejudice  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
description  of  En^^land  inserted  in  *  Holinshed's  Cbronicles '  (a.d, 
1584),  it  is  stated  that  sea-coal  *  beginneth  to  grow  from  the 
forge  into  the  kitchen  and  hall  of  most  towns  that  lie  about  the 
coast;*  and  that  if  the  waste  of  wood  continues,  the  discredited 
mineral  *  will  be  good  merchandise  even  in  the  city  of  London.' 
Ladies  had  an  idea  that  their  complexions  would  be  injured  by 
entering  a  room  where  it  w^is  burning  ;  and  persons  wonld  not 
even  partake  of  meat  which  had  been  roasted  at  a  coal  fire*  At  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  our  ancestors  aban- 
doned these  fanciful  ideas  :  *  thej  were,  huweverj  adopted  by  our 
neighbours  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel,  and  were  retailed 
until  our  own  lime,  e%'en  if  they  can  now  be  said  to  be  entirely 
given  np.  It  is  not  more,  we  belie ve,  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  that  an  ambassador  at  Paris  issued  cards  for  a  large  party, 
and  found  to  his  dismay  that  only  gentlemen  attended,  the  ladies 
having  absented  themselves  on  learning  that  his  lordship  warmed 
his  house  by  means  of  English  coah 

The  aversion  of  our  ancestors  to  coal  before  the  introduction 
of  tlie  chimney  certainly  admits  of  excuse.  In  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons 

'  the  ^ra  was  kiiidled  hi  the  centre  of  t lie  hall ;  themnoke  made  its  way  out 
through  an  opening  itt  the  roof  i mm ed lately  above  the  hearth,  or  by  the 
door,  wiudowi!i,  or  eaves  of  the  thatch*  The  lord  aud  iib  ^'  hearth  men  ** 
— a  sigtiificaut  appellation  given  to  the  tnost  familiar  retainers^ — sat  by 
the  same  lire  at  which  their  reptiBt  vva^  cooked,  and  at  night  retired  to 
share  the  same  dormitory  which  served  also  for  a  eoQncil*chamber/ 
''—Turner:  Inirod.^  pp*  viii,  ut. 

The  strongholds  which  were  erected  about  the  period  of  the 
Conquest  consisted  of  several  stories,  and  their  roofs  were 
used  as  a  terrace  for  defence,  tbereby  rendering  the  central 
liearth  and  openings  impracticable ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  some  exit  for  the  smoke,  the  fireplace  was  made  in  the 
wallj  and  terminated  in  a  loop-hole  on  the  outside:  this  was 
aa    important   step   towards    the  construction  of  the  chimney,. 

*  *  la  the  year  1853  there  yrzt^  chipped  tt  the  several  ports  of  Great  Britain  and 
fielandf  coast  ways,  to  the  or  her  pans  of  the  Uaited  kingdom  8,S.'t5^A73  tpiis  of 
001.1,40,412  tODi  of  ct>i4ii?r5,  (a«  coke  k  called  b  Parlbmcutary  la^i^agej  ax)4 
195p2eQ  tODM  of  ciilm  or  anthracite^  making  a  total  of  9,070,934  tons.  In  the  f<ame 
yemr  weft^  exported  to  foreign  parts,  and  Unti&h  settlements  abrcmd^  3,75S,123  Iohb 
«f  Poait  of  the  declared  ?alae  of  I,rj07,95<if.,  and  176,539  tons  o#  eluders,  of  the 
declared  value  of  9ij,€4l/*  In  tht  sanie  y^ar  the  quautiry  of  eoali  bl^Uglit  into  the 
port  of  Juoadon  aloDC,  amouatird  to  4,UiG|^85  tons,  of  whi^h  .t^^T^.^fiCi  tousi  were 
lirrtuirhl  coastwa|7|  and  ca.ijaa  tons  hy  inland  navigation  and  land  carriage. 

Coningiburgh 


Conini^sbuTg'h  and  Rochester  castles  furnish  examples  of  this 
contrivance,  which  prevaiiedj  without  much  variation^  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Until  the  latter  period  the 
chimney,  properly  so  called,  appears  to  have  been  little  known 
ill  England,  or  indeed  in  many  other  parts  of  F^urope.  The  tmcient 
Romans  seem  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it ;  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  Italian  houses  up  to  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
the  middle  of  which  it  had  become  common  at  Venice  ;  for  an  in- 
scription over  the  gate  of  the  school  of  Santa  Maria  della  Carita 
states  that  in  the  year  1 347  a  number  of  chimneys  were  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake.  We  learn  also  that  in  1368  a  prince  of 
Padua,  on  making  a  journey  to  Rome^  took  with  him  masons  to 
make  a  clnmney  at  the  inn  at  which  he  put  up,  *  because  in  the 
city  of  Rome  they  did  not  then  use  chimneys;  and  all  lighted 
the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  house  on  the  floor/  *  But,  as  Mr, 
Turner  remarks^  in  seeking  to  ascertain  the  antiquity  which 
should  lie  assi^ed  to  chimneys,  facts  are  often  at  variance 
with  the  statements  of  respectable  writers..  Existing  remains 
prove  that  perpendicular  flues  were  constructed  in  England  in 
the  twelfth  century  ;  yet  Leland,  writing  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
speaks  with  surprise  of  a  chimney  in  Bolton  Castle*  which  he 
says  was  '  fmiched  or  Kyng-e  Richard  the  2  dyed.  One  thynge 
I  much  notyd  in  the  hawle  of  Bolton,  how  clilmeneys  were  con- 
veyed by  tunnells  made  on  the  syds  of  the  walls  betwyxt  the 
lights  in  the  hawle,  and  by  tliis  means,  and  by  no  covers,  is  the 
smoke  of  the  bar  I  lie  in  the  hawle  wonder  strangely  conveyed/ 
We  can  only  suppose,  with  Mr,  Turner,  that  tlie  principle  of  the 
modem  chimney  was  understood  long  before  the  construction 
itself  became  general.  The  cost  of  remodelling  the  house  would, 
in  very  many  cases,  prevent  the  improvement.  In  drawings  of 
the  time  of  Henry  III.,  chimneys  of  a  cylindrical  form  are  repre- 
sented rising  considerably  higher  than  the  roof,  and  orders  to 
raise  the  cliimneys  of  the  king^s  houses  are  frequent  in  this 
reign.  Nevertheless,  it  was  still  the  general  custom,  even  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  to  retain  the  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  When  the  wood  was  fairly  ignited  the  smoke  would  not 
be  great,  and  the  central  position  of  the  fire  was  favourable  to 
the  ratliation  of  heat.  This  method  of  warming  the  hall  was 
continued  long  after  fireplaces  with  chimneys  had  been  erected 
in  the  smaller  apartments.  By  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
advantages  of  the  new  system  were  so  well  appreciated,  that 
ladies  in  iheir  visits  to  their  friends,  if  they  coukl  not  be  accom- 
modated with  rooms  with  chimneys,  were  frequently  sent  out  to 
other  houses,  where  they  could  enjoy  the  luxury. 
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Wc  may  gather,  then,  that  the  chimney  has  been  in  use  for 
at  least  five  centuries  \  and  thn>n|Grhout  that  long  period  it  seems 
to  have  been  constantly  employed  with  a  very  imperfect  appre- 
ciattDn  of  the  physical  laws  on  which  its  action  depends.  Pro* 
balily  even  at  the  present  day,  few  of  those  who  erect  chimneys 
would  be  able  to  expliiin  the  conditions  of  their  Bucceasfal  action ; 
while  the  learned  chimney-tloctor  often  fails  in  his  diaijnosis, 
and  rashly  prescribes  for  a  malady  fn>m  which  the  patient  may 
l>e  free,  while  neglecting  that  whieii  would  be  evident  to  the  eye 
of  the  man  of  science. 

It  is  often  supposed  either  that  9tnoke  ascends  the  chimney 
because  it  is  lig-hter  than  the  surrounding;  air,  or  that  some 
mysterious  power  exists  in  the  chimney  by  which  the  smoke  is 
drawn  up  and  discharged.  That  smoke  is  not  lighter  than  air, 
the  following  experiment,  devised  by  Dn  Franklin,  will  show* 
If  a  pipe  tjf  tobacco  be  liglitedj  the  stem  plung^ed  to  the  bott4>m 
of  a  decanter  half  full  of  cold  water,  and  the  bowl  covered  with 
a  piece  of  lineo  so  that  it  may  be  blown  through  without  burning 
the  lips,  the  smoke  will  descend  the  stem  of  the  pipe  and  bubble 
up  through  the  liquid,  and  thus  becoming  cooled  it  will  not 
rise  out  of  the  decanter,  but  will  spread  over  tlie  surface  of 
the  water.  This  shows  that  smoke  is  in  reality  heavier  than 
air.  Hut  the  murky  cloud,  which  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  vapour  of  water,  and  other  pro- 
ductSj  is  mixed  witli  a  large  portion  of  the  air  which  enters  the 
fire.  It  is  this  invisible  column  of  heated  air  that  by  its  expan- 
sive force  carries  w^ith  it  the  visible  and  less  heated  smoke, 
until  it  emerges  from  the  top  of  the  chimncyH,  where  it  encounters 
the  cold  of  the  external  atmosphere,  loses  its  ascensive  power, 
and  unless  some  kindly  breeze  convey  it  speedily  away,  hangs 
like  a  cloud  over  the  crowded  city,  or  falls  in  minute  particles 
of  carbon,  begriming  everything  below. 

That  there  is  a  draught  to  a  chimney,  is  simply  due,  therefore, 
to  the  rarefying  influence  of  heat.  The  colder  the  jmrticles  of 
air,  the  closer  they  lie  together,  while  they  recede  from  each 
other  in  proportion  to  their  heal.  It  follows  that  a  given  volume 
of  cold  air  weighs  considerably  mf^re  than  a  similar  bulk  of 
heated  air ;  and  such  is  the  mobility  of  the  aerial  particles,  that 
a  slight  rise  in  temperature  starts  them  on  their  upward  journey, 
and,  as  they  rapidly  ascend,  the  colder  particles  close  in  and 
occupy  their  place.  In  the  instance  of  the  fire,  the  first  particles 
of  air  which  come  in  cont-ict  with  the  burning  fuel  pass  up  the 
chimney,  and  distribute  their  heat  t*i  other  particles  in  their 
course,  at  the  same  time  that  fresh  air  keeps  Bowing  towards 
the  grate  to  fill  up  the  vacuum.     The  draught  in  a  chimney 
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I  ihew  is  Ho  fire  is  smalK  Hence  it  often  happens  that  a 
mom  feels  colder  with  a  recently  lighted  fire  than  before :  the 
stagnant  and  comparativelj  warm  air  of  the  apartment  haa  fled 
up  the  shaft,  and  the  raw  outer  air  rushes  in  to  supplj  its  place 
before  the  newly  ignited  fuel  has  had  much  influence. 

The  action  of  heat  in  establishing  a  current  in  a  chimney  may 
be  further  illustrated  thus  : — Let  a  glass  lul>ej  1  inch  in  diameter^ 
12  inches  lon^?,  and  open  at  both  ends,  be  attached  to  some  fixed 
support,  in  an  upright  position,  so  that  it  need  not  afterwards  come 
in  contact  with  the  warmth  of  the  hand.  Fasten  to  the  end  of  a 
quill  five  or  six  inches  of  floss  silk,  in  order  to  detect  by  the 
stirrings  of  the  loose  filaments  when  held  at  the  upper  or  lower 
mouth  of  the  tube,  the  motion  of  the  air  passing  through  it  If 
the  tube  and  the  air  of  the  room  be  of  the  same  temperature,  no 
current  will  be  obserred ;  but  if  the  tube  be  slightly  warmed, 
a  current  will  be  found  to  enter  below  and  to  be  discharged  at 
the  top,  because  the  tube  communicates  its  warmth  to  the  air 
within  it,  rarefies  it,  and  makes  it  lighter  than  the  external  air, 
which  presses  in  from  below,  forces  it  upwards,  and  becomes 
warm  and  rarefied  in  its  turn.  If  a  hot  poker  be  fitted  a  little 
way  below  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  the  entering  air,  heated  by  the 
metal,  will  set  in  motion  a  brisker  current,  which  wiU  be  main- 
tained with  gradually  decreasing  force,  and  will  only  cease  when 
the  metal  and  the  tube  have  sunk  down  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air.  In  this  experiment  the  form  of  the  tube  is  of 
very  little  consequence  to  the  result:  it  may  be  crooked  or 
straight,  tapering  or  of  equal  bore,  pyramidal  or  square  ;  and  so 
with  the  chimney,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  of  the  chimney  doctor 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  it  may  be  so  badly  constructed 
aa  to  offer  considerable  resistance  to  the  ascending  current ;  for 
whaterer  long  interferes  with  the  vertical  direction  of  the  shaft 
will  delay  and  consequently  cool  the  hot  air,  though  a  bend  is 
beneficial  in  the  upper  part  by  preventing  the  sudden  descent  of 
wind  and  rain.  In  all  calculations  of  the  velocity  of  the  draught, 
an  allowance  is  made  for  the  retardation  of  the  air  by  friction, 
which,  in  straight  tubes,  is  directly  as  the  length  of  the  tube 
and  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  inversely  as  the  diameter. 

Dismissing,  therefore^  the  form  of  the  chimney  as  compara- 
tively non-essential,  we  come  now  to  speak  of  its  height,  which 
is  of  great  importance,  since  an  increased  height  admits  of  an 
increased  quantity  of  heated  air,  and  a  larger  amount  of  cold  air 
from  the  room  must  be  constantly  pouring  in  to  supply  its  place. 
In  other  words,  there  will  be  a  stronger  draught,  8o  also  the 
fiercer  the  fire  the  more  the  temperature  of  the  aerial  column  is 
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rnised,  its  elastic  force  augmented,  and  the  greater  is  the  demanJ 
made  on  the  air  of  the  room*  In  fact,  the  ascensive  force  of  the 
current  passioi^  up  the  chimney  ia  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  hot  air  in  the  cfiimney,  and  that  of  a 
column  of  the  surroundinjr  atmosphere  of  equal  height 

The  quantity  of  air  contained  in  a  room  30  feet  long;  28  feet  wide, 
and  ly  feel  hi^^h,  equals  15,960  cubic  feet  (30  X  28  x  U>  =  15,960), 
and  as  13  cubic  feet  of  air  weig^h  uearlj  one  pound,  the  total 
weight  of  air  in  such  a  room  is  about  1220  pounds,  or  rather 
more  than  half  a  ton.  Four-fifths  of  this  air  consist  of  nitrogen, 
which  supports  neither  animal  life  nor  combustion;  one-fiftli 
only  consists  of  oxygen  or  vital  air,  without  which  no  animal 
could  live,  no  fire  could  burn.  The  very  processes,  however,  of 
living  and  burning  convert  this  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  gas, 
an  enemy  Ixith  to  life  and  to  combustion.  We  occupy  such  a 
room  for  many  hours  together,  and  exert  our  ingenuity  in 
excluding  cold  air ;  windows  and  doors  are  luted,  sand-bags  are 
placed  over  the  junction  of  the  sasb-frames,  a  thick  mat  is  laid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  door,  and  even  the  keyhole  is  closed  by  a  little 
falling  shutter.  Under  these  circumstances  the  inmates  suifer 
from  headache  and  nervous  sensations,  but  the  most  obvious 
source  of  annoyance  to  them  is  that  the  fire  will  not  buni  or  that 
the  chimney  smokes.  'I'he  freer  the  room  is  from  draughts  the 
greater  is  the  evil,  for  air  is  the  pahidum  vtt(E  to  the  fire  as  well 
as  to  ourselves,  and  if  it  is  not  admitted  to  have  a  passage 
through  the  room,  it  comes  down  the  chimney,  and  brings  the 
smoke  with  it.  In  truth  we  do  wrong  to  leave  the  supply  to 
chance  crevices*  Nearly  150  years  ago  Ganger  devised  a  remedy 
for  the  inconvenience,  by  making  a  channel  under  the  floor,  one 
end  passing  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  house  and  the  other 
opening  in  the  centre  of  ihe  hearth,  Dr,  Franklin's  method  of 
ascertaining  in  a  rough  way  \mvi  much  air  is  required  to  bt>  ad- 
uiitted  per  minute*  was  to  set  the  door  ajar  until  the  lire  burnt 
properly,  and  gradually  close  it  again  until  smoke  began  fo  aj>- 
pear  ;  he  then  opened  it  a  little  wider,  and  if  the  width  of  the  cre- 
vice was  half  an  inch  in  a  door  8  feet  high,  the  room  would  need 
an  aperture  equal  to  48  square  inches,  or  a  hole  6  inches  by  8»  Six 
laches  square  would  probably  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  most 
chimneys.  But  where  to  form  this  aperture  is  a  difficult  question^ 
If  made  in  the  door,  it  admits  a  cold  current  to  the  back  and  feet  of 
persons  sitting  near  the  fire,  and  also  interferes  with  the  privacy  of 
the  room  :  if  made  in  the  window,  it  brings  down  a  cataract  of  un- 
tempered  air  upon  tlie  head-  A  plan  which  has  come  of  late  into  pretty 
general  use,  is  to  have  the  opening  nearly  on  a  level  w  ith  tlu?  top  af 
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the  room  attlie  corner  furtbest  from  the  cbininey-plac<?,and  tosbield 
it  on  the  insLde  with  a  board  sloping  upwards.  This  directs  tlie 
atmospheric  current  which  enters  from  without  against  the  ceilings 
aloQg^  which  it  stream Sj  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  ascend- 
ing air  of  the  apartment,  ming^les  therewith  and  partakes  of  its 
wannth.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Count  Rumford  advocate  a  similar  con- 
trivance, which  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  patent ;  but  we  would  venturej  with  much  deference,  to  dilfer 
from  these  high  authorities  on  the  following  grounds.  It  has  been 
wisely  ordained  in  nature  that  the  air  issuing  from  our  lungs  (which 
is  incapable  of  supporting  respiration  or  combustion,  and  acts  like 
a  poison  if  breathed  a  second  time)  shall  have  a  temperature  of 
^8°,  suffieient  to  impart  to  it  that  elastic  ascensional  force  which 
would  convey  it  away,  did  the  arrangements  of  our  rooms  permit 
it  to  be  carried  off,  Dr,  A rnott's  chimney  valve  does  provide  ft>r 
its  escape;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  products  of 
respiration  and  combustion  rise  upwards  till  they  are  stopped  by 
the  ceiling,  when  they  again  descend  and  pass  out  by  the  crack 
at  the  top  of  the  door,  or  mingle  witii  the  air  which  rushes  towards 
the  fireplace.  Thus  by  a  clumsy  contrivance,  or  rather  no  con- 
trivance, for  it  was  not  designed  by  the  house-builder,  the  foul 
air  is  partially  got  rid  of.  Now  if  a  sheet  of  cold  air  be  allowed 
to  spread  over  the  ceiling,  it  condenses  the  impure  stratum,  and 
causes  it  to  descend  with  increased  rapidity  to  be  breathed  over 
again  on  its  w^ay  to  the  chimney*  The  effect  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  also  greatly  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  apartment 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  proper  plan  is  to  admit  the  air 
by  a  channel  from  without  opening  in  the  hearth  in  front  of  the 
fire  ;  or  by  a  number  of  small  apertures  placed  behind  the  skirting, 
which  should  be  set  a  little  forward  for  the  purpose,  each  hole 
being  covered  with  perforated  zinc  or  wire-gauze.  By  either  of 
these  methods  a  broad  sheet  of  air  may  lie  introduced  at  a  low  level 
without  occasioning  draughts,  while  due  provision  should  be  made 
at  the  top  of  the  room  for  the  passage  of  the  vitiated  air. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Count  Rumford,  it  was  a  common 
fault  to  make  the  mouths  of  chimneys,  and  the  chimneys  them- 
selves, of  too  1  arge  dimensions.  The  practice  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  model  of  the  fireplatein  the  old  baronial  hall  or 
kitchen.  In  tiic  one  case  the  logs  piled  up  on  the  hearth,  and 
raised  only  a  tew  inches  above  it  by  the  massive  andirons,  sent, 
regardless  of  waste  of  fuel,  more  copious  floods  of  heat  up  the 
chimney  than  were  radiated  into  the  room,  but  allowed  a  large 
party  to  assemble  before  the  blaze.  In  the  other  case  so  vast  was 
the  cavity,  that  seats  were  made  in  tlie  jambsj  and  it  was  almost 
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literally  possible  to  sit  rtmnd  the  fire.  The  plan  is  still  preserved 
in  many  of  the  ancient  farm-houses  and  cottages  which  remain  in 
the  country.  As  the  mantel  was  raised  abore  the  ordinary  sta- 
ture of  a  man,  the  apartment  was  at  least  well  ventilated ;  but  as 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  air  which  entered  the  chimney  passed 
through  the  fire,  it  was  not  always  sufficient  to  maintain  an 
ascending  current,  and  hence  these  old  fireplaces  were  liable  to 
smoke. 

One  of  the  earliest  improvers  of  the  system  was  Louis  Savot, 
who  was  bom  about  1579,  and  became  a  licentiate  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  in  1610.  He  was  early  impressed 
with  the  maxim  of  Vitruvius,  that  it  is  indispensable  in  an 
architect  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  medicme,  and  he  saw 
no  reason  why  a  medical  man  should  not  have  an  acquaintance 
with  architecture.  Accordingly  he  studied  architecture  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  and  published  in  the  year  1624  a  work 
entitled  *  V Architecture  Frangoise  des  Bastimens  particuliers^^ 
which  seems  to  have  met  with  much  success  during  the  life  of 
the  author,  and  was  twice  reprinted  after  his  deatlu 

There  are  many  sound  principles  and  ingenious  notions  to  be 
found  in  Savot*s  treatise,  which  we  cannot  notice  here.  They  are 
chiefly  applicable  to  Wood-fires,  but  they  have  suggested,  and  may 
still  suggest,  hints  to  persons  engaged  in  fireside  improvements, 
a  remark  which  applies  to  most  of  the  old  works  which  we  have 
consulted  on  this  subject.  We  must  dwell  longer  upon  the  very 
meritorious  fireplace  of  Gauger,  which  has  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  Cardinal  Polignac.  A  full  description  of  it  is 
given  in  a  work  which  the  inventor  published  in  1713,  entitled 
*  La  Mdcanique  du  Feu^  and  from  a  translation  which  appeared 
in  English  in  1716,  we  quote  his  complacent  commentary  upon 
his  contrivance :  — 

^  A  plate  of  iron  or  copper,  bowed  or  bended  after  such  a  manner  as 
is  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  the  sight ;  a  void  behind,  divided  by  certain 
small  iron  bands  or  partition  plates,  forming  several  spaces  that  have  a 
communication  one  with  another ;  a  little  vent-hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  hearth ;  a  register-plate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  funnel ;  and  for 
some  shafts  a  capital  on  the  top,  make  up  the  whole  construction  and 
workmanship  of  our  modem  chimney.  How  can  there  be  anything 
more  simple,  or  plain,  or  easy  to  execute  ?  To  be  able  to  kindle  a  fire 
speedily  and  make  it,  if  you  please,  flame  continually,  whatever  wood  is 
burning,  without  the  use  of  bellows  ;  to  give  heat  to  a  spacious  room, 
and  even  to  another  adjoining,  with  a  little  fire ;  to  warm  one's  self  at 
the  same  time  on  all  sides,  be  the  weather  ever  so  cold,  without  scorch- 
ing ;  to  breathe  a  pure  air  always  fresh,  and  to  such  a  d^pree  of  warmth 
as  is  thought  fit ;  to  be  never  annoyed  with  smoke  in  one's  apartment, 
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nor  liave  any  moisture  tlierein ;  to  quench  by  one  s  self  in  an  inatant 
any  fire  that  may  catch  in  tJie  funnel  of  the  chimney  ;  all  these  are  but 
m  few  of  the  eft'ects  and  properties  of  these  wonderftil  machines,  not- 
urilhstanding^  their  apparent  frimpHcity.  Since  I  used  thb  sort  of 
chimney,  I  have  not  been  troubled  one  moment  with  smolie  in  a  lodging 
which  it  rendered  untenable  as  eoon  as  a  fire  was  lighted  ;  I  have  always 
inhaled^  even  during  the  sharpest  aea^nsj  a  fresh  air  like  that  of  the 
ipring.  In  1709,  water  that  frojee  hard  everywhere  else  very  near  the 
hearth,  did  not  conj^l  at  night  in  my  cliamber,  though  the  fire  was 
put  out  before  nndniglit ;  and  all  that  wa^  brought  thither  in  the  day 
soon  thawed  ;  neither  did  I  ever  perceive  tlie  least  moisture  in  winter, 
nor  even  during  Uiaws/ 

Tills  flattering  account  of  the  results  of  bis  invention  would 
lead  one  at  first  sight  to  suppose  that  Ganger  bad  made  a  sudden 
lK>und  to  perfection,  and  that  nothing  further  remained  to  be 
efTected  in  the  improvement  of  fireplaces*  Yet  liis  mention^ 
twico  over,  of  the  absence  of  moisture  in  his  rooms,  leads  to 
the  suspicion  that  the  unpleasant  sensations  caused  by  breath ing^ 
burnt  air,  or  air  wlut  b  has  been  in  contact  with  heated  metal, 
was,  notwithstanding  what  he  says  of  its  'freshness/  a  defect  in 
his  system* 

Ganger,  nevertheless,  was  a  master  of  his  art.  He  rightly 
states  that  a  fire  communicntes  heat  to  a  room  by  nKimtion^ 
reflccfiont  and  conduction*  Radiant  beat  is  reflected  according 
to  the  same  law  as  light,  namely,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection,  and  hence  it  follows  that  in  a  fireplace 
with  straight  jambs,  very  few  of  the  rays  are  reflected  into  the 
room.  Tims  F/,  Fig*  1,  being  a  fire  in  an  ordinary  chimney, 
of  which  the  jambs  A  B,  ^a  are  parallel,  the  ray  of  heat  /G 
will  be  reflected  to  M  ;  the  ray  f  H  will  be  reflected  back  upon 
itself  at/:  the  ray  /*!  to  N  ;  and       ^^  ^  c  t* 

the  ray  /  L  to  R  This  last  ray 
is  the  only  one  which  can  l)e  re* 
fleeted  into  the  apartment,  the 
others  being  reflected  to  the  back, 
or  up  the  chimney,  or  amung  the 
fael,  and  contributing  in  no  way 
to  the  useful  heating  effeet  of  the 
fire.  Where  the  jambs  are  of  plaster  the  case  is  still  worse,  for 
the  rays  falling  on  a  dull  surface,  are  absorljed.  Having  shown 
how  mistaken  was  the  ordinary  construction,  Ganger  proceeds  to 
describe  the  form  of  the  jambs  which  would  reflect  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat ; — 

*  Geometricians  are  sensible  that  all  radiuses  which  set  out  from  the 
focus  of  a  parabola  and  fall  upon  its  side*,  are  reflected  back  parallel 
to  ill  axis.    If,  thereforej  you  take  on  the  bottom  of  a  chimney- hearth. 
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A  B,  A  a,  Fig*  2,  a  length  ^  C,  equal  to  that  of  the  wood  desigued  to 

be  burnt,  for  example,  of  half  a  log  or  billed  wiiicb  at  Paris  is  22  itichea,  j 

from  the  points  C  c,  let  fall   the  per»-j 
pendicular  CD,  ed,   which  may  be  [ 
tht?  axis  of  two  semiparabolas  wliereof  J 
C  €  are  the  verticesi,  and  A  a  (the  dis-  ' 
tatice  between  which  is  the  breadth  of) 
the  chimney)  each  of  tliem  one  of  their 
points ;  that  done  you  are  to  line  with  | 
iron  or  copper  plates  tfie  two  para- 
bolical Sides  A  C,  a  c,  of  the  chimney,  and  make  the  lower  part  of  the  ■ 
concave  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  as  large  as  it  can  be,  only  leaving 
ten  or  twelve  inches  for  the  aperture  of  the  chimney  funnel*     By  this 
arrangement  as  much  of  the  heat  as  can  be,  will  be  reflected^  for  aU  the 
rays  of  heat  from  the  focus  F/ of  each  semi- parabola,  m  fg^  f  K  fu\ 
flj  &c.  will  be  reflected  back  imrallel  to  the  axis  c  <f,  in  m,  ?i,  o,  p^  and 
consequently  pass  into  the  room.     So  also,  all  those  rays  as  E  H,  which  \ 
are  not  reflected  back  parallel  to  the  axi;^,  will  nevertheless  be  reflected  \ 
into  the  chamber,  or  nearly  so.     Besides  this,  the  jambs  being  so  much  ' 
nearer  the  fire  than  is  usual,  will  soon  become  heat^^  and  reflect  a  large  | 
number  of  rays/ 

Draughts  towards  the   fire  were  avoided  by  introducing  llie 
outer  air  bv  a  soiL0€t^  or  blower.^  the  opening  of  which  was  itt 
the  centre  of  the  hearth  at  Z,     This  was  furnished  with  a  trap^  I 
door,   or   valve,  opening  upwards,  which  could  be  set  at  any 
desired  angle  *  or  closed  altogether. 

This  great  improvement  in  the  form  of  the  jamhs  of  the  fire* 
place  formed  but  a  small  part  of  Ganger *s  invention.     The  back, 
the  jambs,  the  hearth^  and  the  mantel  were  all  made  hollow^  and  I 
^  —         »^  were  formed    by  means  of  per- 

pendicular or  horizontal  divisionA  I 
into  spaces   or   catiducts^   which 
were  supplied  with  air  from  with-  ; 
out,    not    by    the    same   channel 
which  supplied  tbe  fire^  but  by  a  ■ 
distinct  opening^  shown  at  a  in  I 
Fig.  3,      This   fi^re  represents 
the  horizontal  arrangement  of  ca- 
iiducts,  and   makes  it  clear  how 
direction   of  the  arrows  beneath   the 
the  caliducts  at  the  back  of  the  grate, 
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the   aiff  passing   in    the 
hearth  e*  and  traversing 

must  have  become  tboroughly  warmed  before  it  passed  from 
the  last  caliduct  d^  just  beneath  the  smoke-Bue  iw,  and  made 
its  way  into  tlie  apartment  at  x.  The  supply  of  hot  air  to  the 
apartment  was  regnlated  at  this  point  by  a  valve  in  the  air- 
channel,  formed  on  the  principle  of  Papixi's  fpur-way  cock,  so 

that 


that  warm  air  could  be  obtained  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  or  it 
could  be  shut  off  altogether  and  cold  air  admitted  in  its  &tead,  or 
the  whole  supply  of  cold  air  might  be  excluded  both  from  the 
caliducts  and  from  the  room,  Gau^er's  treatise  contains  descrip- 
tions of  a  number  of  complicated  fireplaces  on  this  principle,  and 
shows  how  two  rooms  ma^y  be  warmed  by  one  iire,  by  carrying  a 
pipe  from  the  raliducts  through  the  wall  into  an  adjoining  mom, 
or  throug^b  the  ceilings  into  a  room  above.  For  very  large  public 
rooms  two  of  these  fire[daces  may  be  fixed  back  to  back  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  (in  which  case  there  most  of  course  be  a 
descending  flue),  with  one  series  of  caliducts  for  both* 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  persons  that  G augers  contrivance 
is  very  superior  to  the  majority  of  fireplaces  in  use  at  the  present 
day.  The  external  air  is  conveyed  in  sufiicient  quantity  by  the 
air  tube,  and  passing  through  the  caliducts,  is  raised  to  a  genial 
temperature;  it  is  thus  discharged  into  the  room,  and  commu- 
nicates an  agreeable  warmth  to  every  part,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  a  pers(>n  in  cold  weather  to  warm  himself  by 
crouching  over  the  fire,  and  scorching  his  face,  while  his  back 
perhaps  is  exposed  to  the  chilling  influence  of  chink- winds.  As 
the  warm  air  is  constantly  streaming  in,  an  equal  quantity  must  at 
the  same  lime  be  constantly  escaping  into  other  parts  of  the 
housCf  or  up  the  chimney,  which  secures  ventilation  as  well  as 
warmth.  Thfe  cutting  off  of  draug-hts  Is  of  greater  importance  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Their  danger  has  passed  into  a  prov^erb 
in  more  than  one  language.  '  Shun  a  current  of  air  from  a 
narrow  passage  as  you  would  the  point  of  an  arrow,'  say  the 
Chinese  ;  and  the  Portuguese  have  an  admonitory  couplet  to  this 
effect : — 

*  If  cold  wind  reach  you  through  a  hole, 
Go  make  your  will,  and  mitid  your  soul/ 

The  Ganger  fireplace  was  adapted  to  the  burning  of  wood  fuel. 
Dr.  Desaguliers  modified  it  so  as  to  allow  of  coal  being  burntj 
and  it  met  with  some  success  in  the  metropolis.  The  scientific 
opponents,  ht>vvever,  of  the  learned  doctor  selected  this  useful 
labour  as  a  vulnerable  j>ointj  and  attacked  him 'on  the  frround 
that  *•  it  burnt  the  atr,  and  that  burnt  air  was  fatal  to  animal  life/ 
In  vain  did  he  remonstrate,  and  give  an  account  of  eicperiments, 
which,  at  the  present  day,  would  rather  tell  against  his  cause 
than  assist  it.  He  passed,  for  example,  atmospheric  air  over 
red-hot  irouj  and  collecting  it  in  a  receiver,  encaged  a  bird  in  it 
which  continued  fur  some  time  to  live  cheerfully  and  happily  j 
but  on  making  a  similar  experiment  with  air  that  had  passed  over 
red-hot  brass^  the  bird  was  immediately  killed  ;  *  for  we  know,* 
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he  says,  ^  that  brass  has  in  it  something  stinking  and  unwhole- 
some when  cold,  whereas  iron  is  perfectly  wholesome.' 

The  fireplaces  having  failed,  the  progress  of  domestic  comfort 
was  retarded  by  at  least  a  century.  Many  years  afterwards,  in  his 
excellent  work,  entitled  ^  A  Course  of  Experimental  Philosophy,' 
Desaguliers  relates  the  history  of  this  contrivance,  and  remarks 
.  mournfully : — ^  As  I  took  so  much  pains  and  care,  and  was  at 
some  expense  to  make  this  management  of  air  useful,  I  cannot 
help  complaining  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  defeat  me  in  it.' 
He  was,  in  fact,  altogether  an  ill-fated  philosopher.  His  venti- 
lating fan  was  not  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  though  in 
our  own  day  it  has  rendered  such  excellent  service  in  the  cause 
of  sanitary  improvement.  He  ventilated  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1723,  on  correct  principles,  by  erecting  fireplaces  in  closets  over 
the  ceiling  of  the  house  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  building,  and 
leading  into  their  chimney  shafts  the  vitiated  air  which  was  drawn 
off  by  apertures  in  the  ceiling.  But  here  again  he  was  doomed 
to  be  defeated  by  ignorance  and  selfishness,  for  Mrs.  Smith,  the 
housekeeper,  thinking  it  a  grievance  to  be  disturbed  in  the  pos- 
session of  her  rooms,  neglected  to  light  the  fires  at  the  proper 
time,  and  the  honourable  members  of  the  day  pronounced  the 
plan  a  failure. 

In  1745  Dr.  Franklin  published,  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
described  a  fireplace  suggested  by  that  of  Ganger,  under  the  name 
of  the  Pennsylvanian  stove,  which,  being  contrived  with  a 
decending  flue,  exposed  a  considerable  extent  of  metallic 
surface  in  the  room,  to  be  heated  by  the  flame  and  smoke  before 
they  reached  the  chimney.  It  was  originally  adapted  for  wood 
fuel,  but  in  1753  was  modified  by  Mr.  Dumo  for  the  combustion 
of  coals.  The  fuel-box  was  15  inches  wide,  51  inches  deep 
from  the  grate  to  the  top  bar,  and  5  J  inches  from  front  to  back. 
It  is  stated  that  by  means  of  this  fireplace  a  room  14  feet  square 
was  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  between  60  and  64  degrees 
during  13  hours,  with  the  combustion  of  only  one  peck  of  coals, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  external  temperature  was  28  degrees. 
Like  the  predecessors  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  obtained  favour  in  England,  any  more  than  other  con- 
trivances on  the  same  principle,  which,  from  time  to  time,  were 
patented,  and  then  allowed  to  go  out  of  use.  Indeed  architects 
erect  houses  and  construct  fireplaces  in  a  way  which  renders  it  ex- 
tremely expensive,  as  well  as  troublesome,  to  adopt  improvements. 
When  the  building  is  finished,  and  the  grates  on  the  common 
construction  are  all  in  situ,  it  requires  more  than  ordinary  means 
and  courage  to  tear  them  out,  and  set  in  their  places  scientific 
contrivances  of  which  no  one  perhaps  can  give  any  practical 
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accomit*  Even  if  an  ironmonfl^er  were  lupplied  with  working 
diuwing^s  of  a  fireplace  with  caliducts,  he  would  have  to  send  to 
Wolverhampton,  or  some  other  '  castiiii?  *  district ;  the  manufac- 
turers would  be  well  nigh  as  much  puzzled  as  himself,  and  if  thej 
succeeded  at  last  in  producing  in  iron  the  mysterious  apparatus, 
the  cost  would  be  excessive*  Unless  builders  and  ironmongers 
are  parties  to  these  improvements,  improvements  are  all  but 
hopeless.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  vei^  simple  operation  to  convey 
fit^m  the  outer  wall  of  a  bouse  an  air  tube,  to  open  in  a  sou  filet 
in  the  hearth^  but  if  iiny  one  attempts  this  simple  operation,  he 
will  probably  find  that  the  tube  of  4  inches  square  cannot  be 
placed  under  the  floor  without  cutting  the  joists  to  such  an  estent 
as  to  render  them  insecure  ;  that  the  driving  the  aperture  through 
the  side-wall  of  the  chimney,  which  projects  into  the  room,  will 
he  expeosiive,  if  not  unsafe,  that  the  grate  must  be  taken  out^ 
the  hearthstone  taken  up,  and  domestic  comfort  be  disturbed  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time  by  bricklayers,  masons,  and  iron-* 
mongers.  Even  those  who  write  most  learnedly  on  the  subject  are 
felloW'SuffererH  with  those  who  hope  to  get  information  from  the 
lemming*  We  have  been  present  in  a  room,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
warmed  bj  a  common  fire^  where  a  nuinber  of  distinguished 
chemists,  seated  at  a  table^  were  arrangingr  in  council  the  affairs 
of  a  philosophical  society*  Any  one  of  these  gentlemen  could 
have  given  a  most  satisfactory  lecture  on  the  folly  and  danger  of 
breathing  impure  air ;  and  yet  from  the  force  of  habit,  and  from 
a  feeling  perhaps  that  the  remedy  was  out  of  their  own  hands, 
they  submitted  to  hold  their  consultations  in  an  atmosphere  unfit 
for  animal  respiration. 

The  most  successful  of  all  the  modern  attempts  to  improve 
grates  and  economise  fuel  was  that  of  Count  Rumford,  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  century*  His  labours  were  more  generally  re- 
ceived than  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  Rumford  stove 
soon  became  and  still  continues  a  favotJrite»  When  he  began 
his  reform  of  domestic  fireplaces,  the  common  construction  (in 
spite  of  all  that  had  been  advanced  by  G auger  and  others)  was 
to  make  the  back  of  the  fireplace  as  wide  as  the  opening  in  front, 
with  the  sides  perpendicular  to  it,  and  parallel  to  each  oiben  The 
space  above  the  fire  was  also  of  large  dlaieusiotis,  and  there  was 
a  metal  plate  or  cover  in  use,  which  sloped  upwards  towards  the 
back  of  the  chimney^  and  tended  to  draw  up  the  warm  air  Instead 
of  reiiecling  the  heat  in!o  the  apartment. 

In  order  to  increase  the  warming  effect  of  the  fke,  Count  Rum- 
foid  brought  the  grate  forward,  that  the  rays  of  beat  which  had 
formerly  struck  against  Its  perjiendicular  jarabs  might  be  avail- 
able ill  the  room.     It  thus  became  necessary  to  build  up  a  new 
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back  to  the  grate,  which  now  stood  detacher]  from  the  original 
chimney -beck,  and  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  effecting  his 
second  great  improvement,  which  was  to  diminish  the  throat  of 
the  chimney  to  the  smailest  possjible  size  that  would  sufBce  for 
the  transmission  of  the  smoke,  An  abstract  of  the  Count's ' 
description  will  explain  the  arrangement: — In  a  room  of  me- 
dium  size,  siappose  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  chimney 
in  front,  as  measured  from  the  front  of  the  mantel  to  the  breast, 
be  9  inches;  set  off  4  inches  for  the  width  of  the  throat,  and 
supposing  tlie  back  of  the  chimney  to  be  built  upright,  as  it 
should  be,  this  will  give  13  inches  ior  the  depth  of  the  fireplace 
as  measured  upon  the  hearth.  In  such  a  case  1 3  inches  will  be  a 
good  size  for  the  width  of  the  back,  and  three  times  13  inches, 
or  39  inches  for  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  fireplace  in  front, 
so  that  the  angle  made  by  the  back  of  the  fireplace  and  the  sides 
or  covings  equal  135^,  In  shaping  the  throat  of  the  chimney, 
the  ends  of  the  new  walls  are  to  form  a  flat  horizontal  sur- 
face j  which  renders  it  more  difficult  for  wind  to  force  its  way 
through  the  narrow  passage  than  if  the  sides  were  sloped 
outwardi,  or  made  to  swell  out  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
throat  into  a  troin pet-shape,  till  it  increased  by  degrees  to  the 
sbe  of  the  canal  of  the  chimney.  Circular  or  curved  forms  for 
the  covings  are  objected  to  as  being  productive  of  eddies  in  the 
cnrrcnl  of  air  wmch  flows  towards  the  fire.  That  portion  of 
the  current  which  passes  under  the  mantel  should  be  made  gra- 
dually to  bend  its  course  upwards,  so  as  to  unite  willi  the  smoke, 
instead  of  crossing  upon  and  embarrassing  it  In  its  ascent,  am! 
the  desired  end  is  attained  by  rounding  off  the  breast  of  the 
chimney,  which  before  his  time  was  frequently  left  flat  and  full 
of  holes  and  comers. 

To  the  other  beneficial  changes  was  added  the  diminution  of 
the  size  of  the  grate  by  filling  up  the  back  and  sides  with 
pieces  of  firestonej  till  the  width  of  the  cavity  was  reduced  to 
six  or  eight  inches.  Under  the  old  construction  the  Count  cal- 
culated that  14-I5ths  of  the  heat  escaped  up  the  chimney  and 
was  lost,*  Any  attempt  to  maintain  a  small  fire  was  ineffectual, 
on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  metal  of  the  grate,  and  the  air 
rushing  into  it,  cooUng  down  the  fire  below  the  point  necessary 
for  combustion,  as  a  live  coal  which  falls  upon  the  hearth  soon 
ceases  to  be  red-hot  from  the  cooling  effect  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  and  the  cold  material  on  which  it  falls. 

*  Dr.  Amett  estinifttei  the  Io#s  ot  ftevea-^ighths,  of  which  on*  half  is  Icsst  in 
the  smoke  HS  it  issues  from  the  boruing  mass;  two-pi ghths  are  carried  off  by  the 
cun'init  of  the  wanned  air  of  the  roonit  which  ia  constautly  eiittTtwg  iht*  chjumey 
bttwecQ  the  6  re  aud  the  mantel  pi  cc€t  and  mixlag  wilh  the  suiolii^ ;  md  the  re^t  Se  lojit 
fiom  about  au  eighth  of  the  comba&tibles  pas&iug  awa}  >  ai  toot  or  uabumed  fud. 

Such 
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Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  Count  Rum  ford's  important  addi- 
tions to  domestic  romfort,  derived  from  his  verbose  Essay, 
wbirb  possesses  tbe  charm  ivUich  is  communicated  by  earnest- 
ness of  purpose*  He  is  cons  tan  lly  returning  to  points  which 
have  i>een  already  demonstrated  ;  and,  lest  there  should  be  any 
mtstake^  after  giving,  at  the  end  of  his  Essay,  *  Directions  for 
laying  out  the  work/  he  has  a  second  supplement  consisting  of 
wood-engTavings  with  separate  descriptioos.  He  also  names 
matiy  of  tbe  nobility  and  gentry  wlio  have  adopted  his  pbins 
with  success,  and  gives  references  to  the  workpeople  who 
executed  them.  With  the  honest  pride  of  an  inventor,  he  refers 
to  at  ietist  five  hundred  smoky  chimneys  which  he  has  conquered, 
and  says,  *  1  have  never  been  obliged,  except  in  one  single  in- 
stance, to  have  recourse  to  any  other  method  of  cure  than  merely 
reducing  the  fireplace  and  the  throat  of  the  chimney  to  a  proper 
form  and  just  dimensions,*  He  remarks  that  tbe  alterations  involve 
very  little  expense,  requiring  only  a  few  bricks  and  some  mortar, 
or  a  few  pieces  of  firestone  ;  that  they  are  adapted  to  any  kind 
of  g-rate  or  stove,  and  that  they  have  effected  a  saving  of  fuel 
equal  to  one-lialf,  and  frequently  two-thirds,  of  the  quantity  pre- 
viously consumed.  He  requests  the  public,  tradesmen,  and 
manu/acturers  to  observe  that  as  be  had  no  intention  of  patenting 
any  inventions  of  his  which  niiglit  be  of  public  titilityj  all 
persons  were  at  full  liberty  to  imitate  them,  and  vend  them 
for  their  own  emolument  ;  *and  those  who  wish  for  further  infor- 
mation Will  receive  gratis  the  Inf<jrmation  they  require  by  ap- 
plying to  the  author,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  them  every 
assistance  in  his  power/ 

The  opening  for  tbe  passage  of  the  smoke  in  the  plan  of 
Omnt  Humford,  was,  as  we  tiave  seen,  only  four  inches  wide, 
and  be  bad  a  clumsy  contrivance  for  removing  a  portion  of  the 
masonry  to  permit  the  chimney  to  be  swept.  This  defect  was 
remedied  about  the  year  1806  by  the  intriMJuction  of  stoves  with 
a  plate  of  iron,  not  sloping  upwards  towards  the  back  of  tbe 
chimney,  as  bad  previously  been  the  case,  but  inclining  upwards 
in  the  contrary  direction  towards  the  mantel,  and  being  supplied 
w*itb  a  trap-door  for  the  smoke.  These  plates  or  registers  have 
continuetl  in  use  ever  since  ;  they  are  convenient  and  easy  of 
removal,  but  are  less  favourable  to  economy  of  fuel  than  masonry, 
because  of  the  greater  conductibility  of  metal. 

The  regbter  is  really  a  very  old  contrivance,  and  appears  in 
some  c^es  to  have  been  synonymous  with  the  damper.  In  the 
furnaces  of  the  alchemists,  openings  left  for  the  supply  of  air, 
and  which  could  be  contracted  or  entirely  closed  by  means  of 
day,  were  called  registers.     Thus  we  find  in  Ben  Jonson  :— 
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The  first  mention  that  we  have  met  with  of  the  regiit^r-plata 
occurs  in  Savot,  who,  on  the  authority  of  Scammozzi,  says  that 
it  was  custoinary  in  England  when  a  brazier  full  of  fuel  was  well 
lig^litetl,  and  had  ceased  to  snioke,  to  shut  the  iron  door,  and 
Con  line  the  heat  to  the  room, 

Dr,  Franklin,  writing  in  1785,  puts  in  a  claim  to  the  invention 
of  the  modem  *  registers/  or  *  sliding  plates,  which  have  since 
been  broug'ht  into  nse  under  various  names,  wdth  some  immaterial 
chan^esj'  but  which  he  states  to  have  been  contrived  by  himself 
in  1 7^8,  and  described  in  a  letter  to  J.  Bowdoln,  In  this  letter 
he  speaks  of  the  method  as  designed  for  keeping  rooms  warmer 
in  cold  wcatlier^  oud  with  less  fire,  than  usual, 

'  The  opening  of  tlie  chimney  is  contracted  by  brickwork,  faced 
with  marble  slabs  to  about  two  feet  between  the  jambs,  and  the  breast 
is  brought  down  to  within  about  three  feet  of  the  heartJi ;  an  iron 
frame  m  placed  just  under  the  breast,  and  extending-  c|tute  to  the  back 
of  the  chimney,  so  that  a  plate  of  the  f^ame  metal  may  slide  horizontally 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  grooves  on  each  side  of  the  frame, 
Tim  plate  is  just  so  large  as  to  fill  the  whole  space,  and  ^hut  the 
chimney  entirely  when  thrust  quite  in,  which  is  convenient  uhen  tliere 
is  no  fire.  Drawing  it  out  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  its  further 
edge  and  the  back,  of  about  two  inches,  this  space  is  sufficient  for  the 
smoke  to  jjass^,  and  so  large  a  part  of  the  funnel  being  stopped  bj  the 
rest  of  the  plate,  the  pas.sage  of  warm  air  out  of  the  room  up  the 
chimney  is  obstructed  and  retarded,  and  by  that  means  much  cold  aipl 
is  prevented  from  eoniing  in  through  crevices  to  supply  its  place,*— -j 
franklin* s   W&rks  by  Sparks ^  vi*  534*^ 

Dr.  Franklin  notices   as  aa  instance  of  ^  ibe  tractability  of 

smoke,*  a  fireplace  which  he  saw  at  an  inn  in  Staffordshire. 

*  The  opening  of  the  chimney  is  bricked  up  even  with  the  fbre*edge  of 
its  jambs,  ieaving  open  only  a  pass^ige  over  the  grate  of  the  same  width, 
and  perhaps  eight  inches  high*  The  grate,  with  the  coals  it  contain^ 
is  wholly  without  the  wall  that  ihnts  up  the  chimney ;  yet  the  smok#l 
bends  and  enters  the  passage  above  it^  the  dranght  being  strong*^! 
bec>ause  no  air  can  enter  that  is  not  oblig^ed  to  pass  near  or  through  tim 
fire,  so  that  all  that  the  funnel  is  filled  with  is  much  heated,  and  of 
course  much  rarefied/— ^r<iriA/i«'*  Works^  vu  531 . 

We  have  seen  many  such  fire-places  put  up  as  a  cure  fori 
imokj  chimneys,  but  they  bum  with  m  roaring  draught  that| 
causes  a  great  consumption  of  coals. 

Admirable  in  manj  respects  as  were  the  remetlies  we  have 
been  describing,  they  did  not,  we  fear,  touch  certain  cases  of 
smoky  chimneys  which  torment  the  housekeeper  to  the  present 

day. 


daj*  For  example,  the  can&t  or  funnel  of  the  chmiiiej  may 
be  too  high^  compared  with  tlie  size  of  the  fire^  when  the  hot 
air  will  cool  down  before  it  reaches  the  top  aad  loses  all  its 
ascensive  force.  In  other  words,  the  column  of  air  within  the 
chimney  bein|j  nearly  of  the  same  weight  as  an  equal  column 
on  the  outside  of  the  chimney,  there  will  he  little  or  no 
motion  up  the  shaft,  and  the  smoke  will  fall  back  into  the  room. 
It  more  frequently  happens,  howcFer^  that  the  funnel  ig  too  short, 
as  with  attics,  when,  if  the  shaft  cannot  be  lengthened,  the  remedy 
is  to  can  tract  the  opening  of  the  fireplace,  and  thus  compel 
all  the  air  which  enters  to  pass  through  or  very  near  the  fire. 
The  chimney  of  an  upper  is  sometimes  turned  into  the  flue  of 
a  lower  room,  which  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  methods  for 
producint?  smoky  chimneys  that  could  possibly  be  densed.  If 
a  fire  is  kindled  in  tlie  upper  room  when  there  is  none  below^ 
the  smoke  has  to  encounter  the  reservoir  of  cold  air  in  the  main 
abaft.  Its  ascensive  force  bein^  thus  destroyed,  not  onlj  may 
the  upper  room  be  filled  with  smoke,  but  it  is  also  apt  to  creep 
down  the  principal  flue,  and  invade  the  apartment  beneath.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  lower  fire  only  be  kindled,  the  cold  air  from 
above  rushing  in  at  the  upper  part  of  the  flue  will  cool  it 
down  at  that  point,  and,  as  in  the  former  case,  may  cause  the 
smoke  to  descend  into  both  the  rooms.  The  remedy  for  these 
inconveniences  is  either  the  objectionable  one  of  closing  the 
upper  fireplace  with  a  well-fitting  fire- board,  or  the  iaconvenient 
one  of  keeping  up  a  fire  in  both  apartments,  when  the  joint  effect 
will  increase  the  force  of  the  draught  in  the  main  shaft. 

The  principal  remedy  for  suioky  chimneys  being  to  keep  up 
an  ample  supply  of  air,  and  no  special  provision  being  made 
by  the  housebuilder  for  the  purpose,  the  air  finds  its  way  through 
the  cracks  of  window's  and  doors,  or  by  the  more  easy  passage 
of  another  chimney-shaft.  In  this  way  chimneys  may  often  over- 
power each  other.  A  fire  in  a  front  or  back  drawing  room  may 
burn  very  well  by  itself,  but  if  an  attempt  l>c  made  to  light  both 
fires  the  looms  are  filled  with  smoke.  The  stronger  burning  fire 
draws  upon  the  shaft  of  the  weaker  for  a  supply  of  air,  and  of 
course  brings  the  smoke  down  with  it.  If  the  two  rooms  be 
separated  by  a  wall,  the  same  effect  may  be  produced,  for  they 
still  communicate  atmospherically  by  tlie  joints  of  the  doors. 
It  is  even  possible,  when  the  w^indows  fit  tightly,  for  &  large 
kitchen  fire  to  overpower  all  the  other  chimneys  of  the  house^ 
Dr.  Franklin  tells  us  that  this  happened  in  a  nobleman's  new* 
built  mansion  in  Westminster,  and  after  the  owner  had  paid  for 
il,  he  had  to  expend  three  hundred  pounds  to  cure  the  defect* 

The  existence  of  these  up  and  down  draughts,  as  well  as  the 
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necessity  for  a  constant  supply  of  air  to  promote  combustian^ 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  pleasing^  experiment : — 

*  Place  a  lighted  taper  iti  a  flat  dish,  and  cover  it  mth  a  glass  re- 
mvefj  fiirnished  with  a  long'  gia^  chimiiey  placed  immediately  over 
the  flame.  If  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  does  not  come  into  ^ery  ulose 
eonlact  wiih  the  disb,  enoupfh  air  will  enier  to  sapjiort  combustion,  and 
the  draught  or  current  of  hot  air  will  *?Rcape  up  ihe  ehimnej%aud  the 
taper  will  continue  to  burn  for  any  lenj^th  of  time.  If  we  now  shift  the 
receiver  n,  little  oa  o»e  siile,  so  that  the  flame  may  nt>t  be  immediately 
mider  the  ehinmey,  the  products  of  combuiatioii  will  impingy  uyyon  the 
glass,  and  cooling  down  and  mingling'  %vith  the  air  of  the  receiver^  will 
contaminate  it  so  rnnch^  that  the  taper  immediately  begins  to  burn 
dimly,  and  will  >oon  be  extingui^heiL  On  bringing  the  chimney  over 
the  flame,  it  will  .^eedily  improve  in  appearance;  the  smoke  and  <jther 
products  of  combn^tion  ivi!l  be  rapidly  diseharucd,  and  the  receiver 
will  become  bright  and  transparent  as  before.  But  suppose  we  cut  off  j 
all  communication  with  the  external  air  from  below  by  pouring  a  little 
Tiater  into  the  dish,  so  as  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  receiver,  we  f^hall 
then  have  the  case  of  a  room  which  is  provided  with  a  vent  tube  near 
the  ceiling,  but  has  no  provision  for  admitting  irei^h  air  from  an)  lower 
openings;  in  such  ease,  the  fresh  air  will  seek 
to  enter  by  t!ie  ventilating  tube*  If  I  his  be 
large  enonghj  the  outgoing  hot  air  and  the 
iiicoming  cnol  air  will  divide  the  tube  into  two 
parts.  But  if,  as  in  the  experiment  before  us, 
the  ventilating  tube  or  chimney  he  too  narrow , 
the  hot  anri  cold  currents  will  interfere  with 
gach  other ;  the  tendency  of  the  hot  air  to  rise 
and  of  the  cold  air  to  descend,  will  prevent  rhe 
escape  of  the  one  and  the  entrance  of  the  other, 
and  tlie  taper  will  soon  be  extingui.^hed  for 
want  of  fresh  air^  But  if  the  chimney  be  dt  vitied 
into  two  portions  by  a  flat  ^^trip  of  tin  plate 
passed  down  it,  as  in  Fig,  4,  and  tlie  taper  be 
lighted  and  placed  in  its  former  position,  it 
will  continue  to  burn  for  any  length  of  time ; 
for  J  by  this  arrangement,  the  two  currents  of 
hot  and  cold  air  are  prevented  from  interfering 
with  each  other;  the  hot  air  will  pass  up  one  channel  and  escape,  and 
the  cold  air  will  descend  the  other  channel  to  ft^e^l  ihe  flame*  l*y  hold- 
ing a  piece  of  smoking  paper  or  the  glowing  wick  of  a  tajier  on  one 
tide  of  Ihe  cbimney,  the  smoke  wiJl  Iw  drawn  down,  thereby  indieatin^ 
the  descending  current  of  cool  air ;  while^  on  the  other  sitle,  the  smoke 
will  be  driveu  up  by  the  ascending  current  of  healed  air/ — Tomiinson^ 
pp*  164,  1 60. 

Chimneys  may  also  smoke  from  local  position,  as  when  their 
tops  are  commanded  by  higher  buildings  ur  by  a  hill,  &q  that  the 
wind  in  blowing  over  them  falls  like  water  over  a  dam,  and 
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passinn^  over  tlie  tops  of  the  cliimneys,  maj  beat  down  the  smoke. 
If  It  is  not  possibk'  to  raise  the  funnels  to  the  same  height  nr 
higher  than  the  eminence,  the  usual  remedy  is  to  place  on  the 
tap  of  the  chimney  one  of  those  uncouth  forms^  which  rentier  the 
sky-line  of  London  houses  so  hideous  to  behold*  The  simplest 
contrivance  is  a  revolvin^f  cowl,  furnished  with  a  wind-arrow, 
which  catises  the  mouth,  whichever  way  the  wind  blows,  to  be 
turned  in  an  oppcjsite  direction.  Such  expedients,  however, 
mav  fail  in  the  case  of  reflected  winds^  as  Tvhen  an  eminence  is 
farther  from  the  wind  than  the  chimney  commanded,  in  which 
case  the  wind  wouKl  be  pent  up  lietween  the  bouse  and  the 
emlntiice,  and  force  its  way  down  the  chimney  in  spite  of  the 
turncap,  Dr,  Franklin  inentions  a  city  in  which  smoky  chimneys 
were  numerous  in  consequence  of  the  kitchens  being  lower 
than  the  houses,  with  which  they  w^cre  connected  by  a  passage. 
When  the  wind  blew  against  the  backs  of  the  houses,  the  whole 
aide  of  a  street  formed  a  kind  of  dam,  and  the  obstructed  currents 
were  forced  down  the  kitchen  chimneys.  The  annoyance  was 
^eatest  when  the  kitchen  iires  were  burning  badly,  because  the 
draught  was  then  insufficient  to  carry  the  smoke  to  any  con- 
siderable heigrlit 

As  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  open  fire  depends  so  much  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  fickle  race  of  chimneys,  we 
will  spt*cify  a  few  more  cases,  to  enable  any  afflicted  reader  to 
ascertain  for  himself  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  evil ^  without  having 
recourse  to  the  uncertain  and  expensive  prescriptions  of  the 
chimney-doctor.  It  may  happen  that  a  chimney,  which  %vould 
otherwise  draw  w*ell,  will  smoke  from  the  improper  position  of 
a  door ;  for  example^  if  the  door  and  the  chimney  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  room,  and  the  door  opens  ag;ainst  the  wall,  a 
current  of  air  will  rush  across  the  fire-place  and  check  the  draught 
which  is  flowing  into  it,  w*hen  the  smoke  must  descend.  This 
is  more  likely  to  happen  in  shutting  than  in  opening  the  door, 
for  the  farce  of  t!ie  current  is  then  increased*  The  best  remedy 
is  to  shift  the  hinges  of  the  door  and  direct  the  air  along  the 
other  wall :  but  a  projecting  screen  is  sometimes  sufficient  to 
intercept  the  offending  current. 

Rooms  which  are  not  often  warmed  by  a  fire,  may  be  filled 
with  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  other  i^oms  where  fires  are 
burning.  This  is  either  caused  by  the  wind  or  by  changes  in  the 
density  of  the  air  of  the  cold  funnel,  due  to  the  varying  tempe* 
ratures  of  <lay  and  night.  If  the  temperature  of  the  outer  atmo- 
sphere and  of  that  in  the  chimneys  is  nearly  the  same,  a  current 
of  warmer  air  from  the  room  begins  to  ascend  tlie  shaft  in  the 
evening  and  continues  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  next  morning ;  as 
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the  heat  of  the  day  adduces,  the  current  sets  downwards.    When, 
therefore,  tbe  smtike  from  the  neighbouring  chimneys  passes  over 

the  tops  of  those  which  are  drawings  downwards,  it  is  sucked 
in  witb  the  current,  and  fills  the  room  below,  or  gives  that  strong 
smell  of  soot  which  is  familiar  to  every  one.     The  inconvenience, 
however,  since  the  use  of  the  register  stove,  has  been  less  felt 
than  formerly.    Cliimneys,  again,  placed  in  the  north  wall  of  a 
house  do  not  always  draw  so  well  as  those  on  the  south,  because, 
being  cooled  by   the  north  winds,  there  is  not  always  sufficient  I 
aseensive  force.     The   flues  which  are  enclosed  in  the  body  of  < 
the  house  are  protected  from  the  chilling  effects  of  the  external , 
air,  and  are  tbus  more   powerful    than    those  in   outer   walls; 
wbile   those  which  'arc  built  in  stacks  often  draw  belter  than 
separate  funnels,  since  they  lend  heal  to  one  another. 

The  form  of  the  chimnej-pots  is  of  some  importance*     Thos«  j 
which  are  ornamented  are    often  objeclionablcj  the  projecting 
portions  serving  as  points  of  resistance  to  the  wind,  and  reflecting  | 
it  dow^n  the  chimney.     VVbcn  the  pots  are  grouped  or  clustered 
togetber  they  present    a  broad   opposing^  surface  to  the    blast, 
which,  being  checked  by  the  obstruction,  may  rise  up  along  it, 
and,  blowing  strongly  over  the  mouths  of  the  funnels,  prevent  the  ^ 
smoke  from  passing  up  through  it. 

Lastly,  chimneys  may  smoke  from  causes  which  science  majrj 
not  L>e  able  to  reach*     In  one  case,  mentioned  by  Dr*  Franklin^ 
a  flue  on  which  all  remeilies  had  been  tried  in  vain  was  found, 
on  taking  down  the  wainscot,   to  bave  a  crack  several  feel  io 
length  and  some  inches   in  \vidth.     In  another  case   the  same  I 
intelligenl  observer  began  to  treat  his  patient  with  all  the  con-  | 
fidence  of  science : — 

*  I  opeue*!  tlie  door^  and  perceived  it  was  not  watit  of  air  ;  I  made  a  I 
temporary  contract  ion  of  tlie  opening  of  the  chimney,  and  found  it  wa«  ] 
not  lis  beliig  toci  large  that  eauseii   the  ^nioke  to  istiue ;  I  went  and  i 
looked  np  at  the  top  of  the  ehhnncy  ;  its  funnel  wa.^  joined  in  the  same 
stack  with  others,  some  of  them  .^i^hortcr,  that  drew  very  well,  and  I  mw 
nothing  to  prevent  ilt*  doing  the  same :  in  fiiie^  after  every  other  exa- 
miuation  I  could  think  of,  1  was  obliged  to  own  the  inmifficiency  of  my^ 
skill.    But  my  friend,  w*ho  made  no  pretension  to  thb  kind  of  kiii>wledge, 
afterwards  dij^overeil  the  cause  bini^elf     He  got  to  the  top  of  ihe  funncA  | 
by  a  latider,  and  looking  down,  found  it  filled  with  ivvi^  and  straw, 
eettiented  wriih  earth  and  lined  with  feathen?.     It  seems  the  house,  after] 
being  built,  had  stooti  empty  some  years  before  he  occupietl  it,  and  he 
eotieluded  that  some    lai^.<  btrtls  had  taken  advantage  of  its  retired  i 
situation  to  make  their  nests    there.      The  rubbish,  considerable  ill 
quanuty,  being  removed,  and  the  fumiel  cleareii,  the  chinmey  drew  well  ] 
and  gave  i^tis&elion/ 

Some  years  ago  a  f&roarlte  method  of  WErmiog  an  apartmenl  ] 
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wat  by  means  of  the  stove-ffrate  or  chapel hy  the  latter  name  beuig 
given  from  its  resemblance  to  the  chapels  or  oratories  of  catbe* 
drals«  It  was  set  within  the  openings  of  tlie  lar^e  square  fire- 
place^ but  kept  distinct  from  it*  The  sides  and  back  of  the 
grate  were  of  c  ast-iron,  and  were  continued  down  to  the  hearth, 
inclosing  the  ash-pit.  The  pipe  or  ilue  wa«  carried  up  some 
feet  into  the  chimney,  and  was  hidden  by  the  Gothic  ornaments 
of  the  grate.  A  register,  or  damper-plate,  was  so  contrived  that 
when  open  the  smoke  might  strike  it  obliquely  and  be  directed 
with  certainty  into  the  vent  without  any  risk  of  reverberating 
into  the  room*  All  the  rest  of  the  space  alcove  the  fire  was  shut 
up  by  iron  plates  or  brick-work,  Tlse  fuel  bein^  in  immediate 
cx^ntact  with  the  back  and  aides  of  the  grate^  ndsed  them  to  a 
great  heat,  which  they  communicated  to  the  air  contiguous  feci 
them;  and  as  there  was  but  little  outlet  for  it  above,  it  became 
dilfused  over  the  room.  Tlie  effect  was  remarkable.  Less  thaa 
a  quarter  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  an  ordinary  fireplace  was  suffi* 
cient,  and  there  was  the  same  cheerful  blazing  hearth,  and  salutary 
renewal  of  the  air^  The  difficulty^  indeed,  was  so  to  regulate 
the  temperature  as  lo  prevent  the  room  from  becoming  oppres- 
sively warm.  Those  parts  of  the  apparatus  which  were  in  contact 
with  the  fuel  became  needlessly  hot,  und  it  was  found  an  im^ 
provement  to  line  them  with  thick  plates  of  cast-iron,  or  with 
tiW  of  fire-clay^  which,  being  bad  conductors,  moderated  the 
beat  communicated  to  ihe  surrounding  atmosphere^  I 'ass  ages 
were  also  opened  in  the  vent,  to  permit  the  air  heated  by  the 
fides  of  the  stove-grate  to  ascend  directly  into  the  Hue,  instead 
of  «a  cap  lug  into  the  room*  It  bad  tlie  further  recommendatioEi 
that  a  cheerful  fire  was  insured  within  five  minutes,  by  banging 
a  plate  of  iron  in  front,  which  readied  down  as  low  as  the  grate, 
and  was  removed  as  toon  as  the  fuel  liad  burnt  bright 

Among  the  newly- introduced  stoves  of  the  present  day, 
the  greater  number  are  remarkable  for  brilijant  reflecting  sur- 
faces. In  Jobson's  stove-grate,  which  was  patented  in  1848,  and 
attracted  considerable  attention,  the  fire  is  surrounded  by  a  cir^ 
cuiar  parabolic  rellector,  which  reflect*  tlie  rays  of  light  and 
heat  into  Ihe  n>om  in  parallel  lines.  The  reflector  turns  upon  a 
hinge  at  the  side,  and  can  be  brought  out  like  a  door,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  grate  or  lighting  the  fire*  There  is  a 
concealed  ash-pan,  which  requires  to  be  emptied  only  once  a- 
week.  As  the  parabolic  casting  surrounds  the  grate,  there  is 
Utile  or  no  passage  for  the  air  into  the  chimney,  except  through 
or  close  over  the  fire;  but  wlicn  it  is  reciuired  to  ventilate  the 
room,   the  reflector  can  be  drawn  forward  an  inch  or  two  to 
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allow  the  air  to  flow  in  around  it.  This  fireplace  has  a  hand- 
some appearance. 

The  Gauger  principle  of  air-tubes  and  enliducts  has  hitherto 
scareely  had  a  fatrtriaU  Mn  Francis  Llojtl  has  ingeniously  and 
successfully  applied  the  principle  to  an  ordinary  grate,  by  bringing- 
in  the  outer  air,  allowing  it  to  circulate  in  tubes  at  the  sides  and 
bark  of  the  grate,  and  then  disc!harging  it  into  the  roam  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  manteh  A  meritorious  attempt  has  also  been 
made  in  what  is  called  '  Pierce's  pyro-pneumatic  wanning  and 
ventilating  stove  ^  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  caliduct  system 
without  producing  the  "^ burnt  air'  which  was  fatal  to  the  success- 
of  the  plan  as  introduced  by  Desapjulicrs*  As  yet  this  stove 
has  been  chiefij  applied  to  the  warming  of  public  buildings  or 
halls,  wliere  the  effects  of  an  over-dry  atniosphere  would  be  less 
evident:  but  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  inventor's 
plan  of  placing  the  tubes  or  caliducts  within  masses  of  fire-loam, 
and  thus  avoiding  all  contact  of  the  heated  air  with  the  metal, 
will  obviate  the  evil.  Like  the  Chapelle,  this  pyro* pneumatic 
stove  stands  within  the  fireplace-  The  air  from  the  caliducts, 
which  is  distributed  over  the  apartment,  in  conjunction  with  the 
dii^ect  heat  of  the  open  fire,  produces,  it  is  said,  a  pleasant  tem- 
perature, with  very  little  fueh  It  is  stated  in  the  manufacturer's 
circular  that  the  largest-sized  stove  of  this  description  sends  out 
twenty  thousand  feet  of  warm  air  within  the  hour,  at  an  expen- 
diture of  four  pounds  weiglit  of  coal ;  and  that  half  a  hundred 
weight  of  coals  may  be  taken  as  tlic  consumption  for  the  daj, 

A  fasliion  has  lately  been  introduced  of  placing  the  fire-gmtc» 
lower  than  formerly ;  in  some  eases  on  the  very  hearth,  under 
the  idea  that  a  low  fire  burns  better,  or  gives  out  more  heat 
from  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  and  communicates  greater 
w^armtb  to  the  feet.  Dr.  Arnott  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  this 
idea  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  'Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts/  14th  July,  1854,  After  referring  to  the  laws  of  radiant 
heat^  and  showing  that  in  the  common  open  fireplace  it  is  from 
the  radiant  heat  that  almost  all  the  warmth  is  derived  ;  and  that 
the  rays  do  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  until  they  have 
been  first  intercepted  and  absorbed  bj  the  w^alls  and  furniture 
of  the  room,  he  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

'  1st.  The  suppositiou  that  fuel  bunit  in  a  low  ^re  gi%'es  out  more 
heat  has  arisen  from  the  e^^f^erlmenter  Hnding  that  bis  hand  held  over 
the  low  fire  feels  not  only  the  heat  radiated  from  the  fire  it^eH^  hut  als0 
that  reflected  from  the  hearth  close  benealh  it,  which  second  portion, 
if  the  grate  were  liigh,  wuultl  have  room  to  istpread  or  radiate  dowinvards 
and  uutwardf  to  the  more  distant  floor  or  carpet,  and  to  warm  them. 
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'  2nd<  The  notion  that  the  fire,  beeause  near  the  floor,  must  warm  the 
carpet  more,  .springs  from  wliat  may  be  called  ati  error  in  the  log^iu  of 
the  reaisoner,  who  is  assuming  that  the  hearth,  floor,  and  carpet,  being 
parts  of  the  same  level,  are  hi  the  same  predicament — the  truth  being, 
however,  that  in  aueh  a  case  the  hearth  within  the  fender  gets  nearly 
all  the  downwani  nvys^  and  tlie  carpt*t  almost  none — aa  a  candle  held 
before  a  looking-glass  at  a  moderate  distance  diffiises  iti*  heat  pretty 
unifomdy  over  the  whole^  btit  if  moved  close  to  one  part  of  the  glaAS 
it  overheats,  and  probably  cracks,  that  part,  leaving-  the  rest  unaffected. 
A  low  fire  on  a  heated  hearth  is  to  the  gen  end  floor  or  carpet  of  a  room 
nearly  what  the  »nn,  at  the  moment  of  rising  or  setting-,  isto  the  sur- 
face of  a  field*  The  rays  are  nearly  all  shooting  upwards  from  thesur-* 
face,  and  the  few  which  approach  it  nlant  obliquely  along,  or  nearly 
parallt^l  to^  the  surface,  witliont  touching,  and  therefc^re  wiiliont  warm- 
ing it. 

'  The  annexed  diagrani  serves  to  elucidate  these  ^cts* 

*  e  represents  the  fireplace  or  centre  of  ra-  ^i ? — 7 — ^    -^ -^h 

diation^  with  rays  diverging  from  it  into  the 
free  space  around* 

'  a  €  the  wall  in  which  the  gmte  is  set,  and 
which  can  receive  none  of  the  direct  rays,— 
as  is  nearly  true  of  the  floor  also,  if  the  fire  be 
on  the  hearth, 

'a  &  the  ceiling.  " 

^  &  if  the  wall  opposite  to  the  Are* 

*  c  d  the  floor^  with  the  fire  on  or  close  to 
the  hearth.     Jf  there  were  no  floor  at  all, 
these  rayswuiild  i^hool  as  abundantly  down  to  e 
the  bottom  aud  walls  of  the  room  below,  as  Fig* a. 

to  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  room  above  \  but  the  hearthsitone  of  the 
floor,  c  d,  first  intercepts  all  the  inferior  rays»  and  then  radiates  them 
up  to  the  ceiling,  leaving'  the  floor  unsuppUed,  unless  by  secondary 
radiation  from  the  ceiling  and  walls. 

*  ff  h  represents  a  floor  at  a  moderate  distance  below  the  fii^.  It  is 
seen,  by  where  the  ray-lines  intersect  ihis  floor,  that  much  of  the  heat 
of  the  fire  must  spread  over  it,  and  chiefty  between  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  the  grate  where  the  rug  Is,  and  where  the  feet  of  the  persons 
fomiing  the  fireside  circle  are  phieetL 

*  Striking  proof  of  the  facts  here  sei  forth  is  obtained  by  laying  ther- 
mometers on  the  floors  of  a  room  with  a  low  fire,  and  of  a  room  with 
the  lire,  a.s  usual  of  old,  at  a  height  of  about  15  or  1(3  inches  al>ove  the 
hearth-  An  experiment,  tried  iti  two  such  rooms,  in  both  of  which 
ihennonieters  on  the  pianofortes,  four  feet  above  the  fioor,  stood  at  62^, 
showed  the  carpet,  not  far  from  the  hearth,  to  be  at  oif"  with  the  low, 
and  at  73^  with  the  high  fire.* 

'  The  open  fire-place,'  says  Mr.  Tomlinson,  *  is  so  intimately  con- 
oected  with  an  Knglishman's  ide^is  of  domestic  comffirt,  that  it  can 
Q^ver  be  expected,  while  coals  are  plentiful, that  a  more  economical 
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method  of  warm  tog  our  rooms  will  become  very  common.     It  is, 
therefore  J  the  duly  of  scientific  men  to  make  the  open  fire-place  i 
as  comfortable  as  it  certainly  is  wholesome^  and  if  a  better  method 
of  supply ing^  air  to  the  fire  than  the  present  chance  arrangement 
were    adopted ;    if  caliducts  were  led  round  the   fire,  so   as    to 
discharge  warm  air  into  distant  parts  of  the  room,  and  even  over 
the  house  ;  if  the  various  parts  of  the  firesplace  were  of  the  proper 
shape  and  dimensions  i  there  seems  to  be  nu  good  reason  iigainst  i 
retain ing  our   cherished    open    fire,  and  convert]  og   it   from   a 
troublesome,  uncertain,  smoky,  and  expensive  companion,  into 
a  source  of  health,  pleasure,  and  economy/ — p,  05.     The  detaili 
into  which  we  have  entered  will   show  how  im  these  desiderata  I 
have   been  secured;  but  something  more  still   remained  to  be  J 
done,  and   this    has   been  accomplished  by  Dr»  Amott,     Th©^ 
three  great  requisites  in  the  open  fire-place  are, — first,  the  con- 
sumption of  smoke  ;  secondly,  economy   of  fuel ;   and  thirdly, 
the  production  of  a  proper  temperature,  together  with  efieclual  | 
ventilation.     None  of  the  contrivances  already  described  pretend  • 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  smoke,  or  to  consume  it  when  formed* 
Some  have  effected  considerable  ec(moray  of  fuel,  and  do,  to  a 
certain  extent,  promote  ventilation  ;   but   all   three  objects  are 
alone  compassetl  by  means  of  Dr.  Aniott's  last  admirable  inven- 
tion.    The  subject  of  stoves  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  I 
this  article,  or  we  should  have  something  to  say  upon  the  Arnott 
stove,  which,  when  introduced  fourteen  years  ago,  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  generally  adopted  ;  though  through  defect* 
in  the  manufacture,  want  of  skill  in  the  setting,  and  carelessness 
in  the  management,  it  subsequently  lost  a  part  of  its  popularity* 
Yet,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  attention,  it  will  perform  all  the 
duties  which  its  inventor  claimed  for  it^  such  as  maintaining  day 
and  night,  throughout  the  winter,  from  Octob£*r  to  May^  a  tem-  ! 
perature  of  sixty  degrees  or  upwards,  by  an  expenditure  of  12  lbs, 
of  coal  for  24  hours,  or  al>out  one-fourth  the  quantity  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  open    fire  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours* 
Dr*   Arnott,  tintling  that  the   svmpatlues  of  Englishmen  were 
opposed  to   the  introduction  of  a  close  stove  into  rooms,  next 
directed  his  talents  to  the  improvement  of  the  open   fireplace- 
His  first  resolve  was  to  make  the  fire  consume  its  f*wn  smokej 
and  it  occurred   to  him  that,  if  instead  of  putting  the  coals  oo 
the  top  of  the  fire*  where  the  bituminous  matter,  exposed  U>  the 
heat  below,  evaporates  as   visible  smoke,  the  fresh   coals  were  j 
introduced  from  behw^  the   vapour  of  pitch  and  other  gaseoui  ^ 
products  rising  up  through  the  burning  mass  would  be  consumed, 
and  thus  the  products  of  combustion,  instead  of  those  of  distilla* 
tion,  would  pass   into  the  chimney.     But  as  there   has   neier ) 
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Kved  a  moTc  lucid  ^tponent  of  science  than  Dr.  Arnirtt,  we  caa- 
BOt  do  better  tban  allow  him  to  speak  for  himfielf  :^ — 

'  Common  coal  is  known  to  consist  of  carlx)n  and  bitumen  or  pitch, 
of  which  pitch  again  the  elements  are  still  chiefly  earbon  atid  hydrogen, 
a  substance  which,  when  separate,  exists  as  an  air  or  gas.  When  the 
coal  is  Jieated  to  about  600°  Fahrenheit,  tire  bitumen  or  pitch  evapo- 
rates as  a  thick,  visible  smoke,  which,  when  it  afterwards  cools,  assumes 
the  fonn  of  soot.  If  that  pitch,  however,  or  pitchy  vapowr,  be  heated 
still  more,  as  it  is  in  the  red-hot  iron  retorts  of  a  gas  work,  or  in  rising 
throug^h  a  certain  thickness  of  ignited  coal  in  an  ordinary  fire,  it  is  in 
gpreat  part  resolved  into  invisible  carburet  ted  hydrog-en  gas,  such  as  we 
bum  in  street  lamps.  iNow  when  fresh  coal  is  tlirown  u[x>n  the  top  of 
a  common  firej  part  of  it  is  soon  heated  to  600*^,  and  the  bitumen  of  it 
evaporates  as  the  visible  smoke,  which  immediately  rinses.  Of  such 
matter  the  great  cloud  over  London  consists.  If  the  pitchy  vapour 
be  heated  to  ignition  by  the  contact  ol  a  flame  or  of  ignited  coal 
near  the  surface,  it  suddenly  becomes  in  ^e&t  part  gas,  and  itself 
burns  as  flume.  This  is  the  phenomenon  s?en  in  the  flickering  and 
burning  which  takes  place  on  tiie  top  of  a  common  fire.  But  if  fr^h 
coal,  instead  of  being  placed  on  tiie  top  of  a  fire,  where  it  unavoidably 
lousl  emit  visible  pitchy  vapour  or  smoke,  be  introduced  beneath  the 
buniing,  red-hot  coal,  m  that  its  pitch,  in  rising  as  ^  apour,  must  \yass 
among  the  parts  of  the  burning  mass,  it  will  be  j^jartly  resolved  into  the 
inflammable  coal  gas,  and  will  itself  burn  and  inflame  whatever  else  it 
touches.  Persons  often  amuse  themselves  by  pushing  a  piece  of  fresh 
coal  into  the  centre  of  the  fire  in  this  way^  and  then  observing  tlie  blaze 
of  ihe  newly-formed  gas/ 

Dr,  Amott  found  that  a  patent  for  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to 
his  own  had  been  taken  out  by  Mr,  John  Culler  (January, 
1815);  but  his  paten t-ri gilt  w^as  contested  with  success,  and  as 
the  apparatus  was  expensive,  complicated^  and  liable  to  get  out 
of  order  J  it  was  soon  abandoned.  In  Dr.  Amott's  improved 
scheme,  in  the  description  of  which  we  freely  borrow  from  the 
account  which  has  been  published  by  the  inventor,  the  charge  of 
coal  required  for  the  day's  consumption  is  placed  in  the  fire-box 
e,^,  ^1  A»  fi^*  6,  and  the  coal  is  raised  upwards,  as  it  is  wanted, 
by  means  of  a  piston  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  Ik>s,  the 
piston  being  worked  by  the  poker  as  a  lever.  The  piston-rod 
is  furnished  with  notches,  in  which  the  point  of  the  poker  ii 
inserted,  and  a  ratchet-catch  supports  the  piston  when  the  poker 
is  withdraw^n.  The  coal -box  may  be  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
depth,  and  will  contain  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  coal, 
accord in«:  to  iti  area.  In  winter  the  coal  may  be  heaped  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  mouth  of  the  box,  and  in  mild  weather  the 
ebarge  may  be  diminished  by  not  allowing  the  piston  to  descend 
lo  the  bottom.     If  the  charge  of  coal  sbonld  be  con&nmed,  and 
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it  be  required  to  refill  the  box  without  allowing  the  fire  to  go 
out,  a  broad  fiat  shovel,  of  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  grate, 


Fig.  6. 

is  pushed  in  upon  the  piston,  the  flat  surface  of  which  will  now 
be  flush  with  the  bottom  bar  of  the  grate,  e,  f.  The  burning  coals 
being  thus  supported,  the  piston  is  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  for  the  reception  of  the  new  charge  of  coal.  This  being  shot 
in,  the  spade  is  withdrawn.  The  fire  can  be  lighted  easily  and 
quickly :  the  paper  and  wood  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  coal, 
with  a  layer  of  cinders  to  the  thickness  of  three  or  four  inches. 
While  the  wood  is  burning  and  igniting  the  cinder,  the  heat  raises 
from  the  coal  below  a  pitchy  vapour  which  increases  the  blaze ; 
a  little  smoke  now  ascends  into  the  chimney,  but  as  soon  as 
the  cinders  are  fairly  ignited  the  vapour  becomes  converted  into 
gas,  and  the  smoke  ceases.     It  is  not  the  least  merit  of  this 

contrivance. 


coatiivaiice,  that  as  no  soot  is  deposited,  the  chimiiOT  will  not 
Teqmre  sweeping. 

ll  U  essential  to  the  success  of  this  eontriviuice  thnt  titc?  piston 
fit  the  coal-box  pretty  accuratelVj  so  that  no  air  be  aUowril  to 
enter  at  the  bottom  ;  the  combustion  is  thns  confincHt  to  that  part 
oi  the  fire  which  Is  exposed  to  ficw,  namely,  between  the  biirs  uf 
the  g:Tale  and  near  the  top  of  the  coal-box«  When  nearly  «H  the 
coal  w!iich  is  siirrotmded  by  the  bars  has  been  ctmsumed,  the  air 
will  dive  into  the  box  and  keep  up  a  gentle  combustion,  until  the 
remainder  of  the  fuel  is  burnt  up.  The  fire  may  tlius  be  kept  In 
for  a  whole  day  or  a  night  without  requiring  to  he  stitTed^  mid 
yet  in  a  moment,  on  raising  the  piston,  a  good  blak^e  will  burst 
forth.  If  a  more  active  combustion  is  desired j  it  can  be  imme- 
diately produced  by  letting  in  nn  increased  quantity  of  air,  tor 
which  purpose  there  is  a  slide  in  a  small  diMir  in  front  of  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  cijal-box.  The  lire  may  be  extinguished  by 
taking  out  tlie  few  lumps  of  caked  coal  whirli  remain  in  the 
fiTe-lKix,  or  it  may  be  left  to  exliaust  itself,  A  tlefeetive  con- 
struction of  the  piston,  or  an  accidental  injury  to  tlie  ratchet, 
may  be  the  source  of  occasional  failures  in  the  action  of  this 
apparatus. 

Th(f  saving  of  fuel  is  effected  by  a  peeuliar  contrtvRnce,  We 
have  already  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  matter  which 
passes  up  tlie  chimney  shaft  does  nrjt  consist  alone  <>f  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion,  for  these  are  diluted  with  the  air  which  it 
constantly  streaming  towards  the  fire.  Now  it  is  evid«^nt  that  if 
the  snif^ke  were  discharged  into  the  chimney  without  making 
the  ordinary  demand  upon  the  warnuHl  air  of  the  rtMim,  we  should 
have  I  lie  benefit  of  its  heat  for  a  longer  limep  To  eflect  this 
Dn  Amott  placed  over  the  fire  a  cover  or  hood  ^  a  A,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  prevent  more  air  mixing  with  the  smoke  than 
was  required  for  the  cam  bastion  of  the  inflammable  gasei.  The 
saving  he  found  was  from  one-third  to  half  of  the  fuel  pre* 
viously  required  to  rnaint^iin  the  desired  temperature*  In  a  mom 
15  feet  by  13^  feet  by  12  feet,  with  two  large  wind(jws,  the  coal 
required  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  65  degrees  in  the  coldext 
Winter  day  w^b  18  lbs,  for  nineteen  hours.  I>r,  Arnott  remarks^ 
that  *  under  the  present  imperfect  forms  of  open  fire,  the  whole 
of  the  hot  smoke  passes  away  as  certainly  ns  here  |  but  that  at 
present  it  is  so  much  diluted  with  the  colder  air  of  tlic  room,  that 
ordinary  observers  do  not  parcel v^e,  and  consequently  do  not  regret^ 
the  fact/ 

The  saving  of  fuel  might  be  increased  by  making  the 
smoke  do  duty  l>efore  it  is  finally  disminaed  into  the  rbimney. 
If,  for  example,  it  were  brought  into  contact  with  a  vessel  eon* 
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taming  water  or  colder  air,  it  would  g-ivB  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  heat  j  thus  the  hood  itself  may  be  made  a  boiler 
or  water  vessel.  In  some  cases  the  contractloa  of  the  space  aver 
the  fire  mny  he  better  made  in  brickwork  than  in  metal,  or  the 
metal  may  be  lined  with  tile  to  prevent  the  *  bumt^air '  smelL 
The  bottom  of  the  chimney  should  be  closed  by  a  pi  ale  or  other 
means,  that  no  air  may  enter  except  through  the  hood.  Through 
this  plate  the  stalk  of  the  hood  passes  tig^htly  at  y^  and  the  stalk 
is  fumiihed  with  a  throttle -valve  or  damper  at  /,  for  regulating^ 
the  supply  of  air.  The  handle  which  moves  the  damper  is  ac- 
companied by  a  plate  or  card,  graduated  to  show  the  position  of 
the  valve*  When  the  valve  is  quite  open  the  chimnej  quickens 
the  combustion,  like  that  of  a  blast  furnace;  but  by  closing  the 
valve,  the  fierceness  of  the  fire  is  diminished.  The  chimney- 
flue  above  the  upper  openifig:  of  the  hood  should  be  furnished 
with  slanting  sides,  so  as  not  tt»  harbour  dust  or  soot ;  for  if  the 
fire  he  carelessly  used,  soot  may,  of  course,  be  formed* 

It  may  now  be  asked  what  becomes  of  the  ventilation  of  the 
room,  if  the  air  docs  not  rush  into  the  fireplace,  as  under 
ordinary  circumstances?  To  this  we  answer  that  an  Amott 
valve,  placed  in  the  chimney  close  to  the  ceiling,  is  necessary  in 
every  room  which  ii  occupied  by  human  beings,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  air,  poisoned  by  the  process  of  respiration  and  by 
the  combustion  of  lamps  and  candles,  from  being  breathed  over 
again.  The  action  of  the  bood  fortunately  renders  the  Amott 
valve,  which  was  before  uncertain  in  its  operation,  invariably 
effectual ;  ibr  since  the  hood  restores  to  the  chimoey  its  proper 
function  of  carrying  off  only  the  highly  heated  products  of  com- 
bustion, the  hot  ascending  column  improves  the  draught  of  the 
chimney,  and  the  comparatively  colder  air  near  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  forces  open  the  ventilating  valve.  Such  a  valve  is 
shown  at  v  in  the  figure  j  it  is  balanced  nearly  on  its  centre  of 
gravity,  that  the  least  pressure  of  air  from  the  room  may  open 
it  inwards,  while  any  pressure  from  within  the  chimney  occasioned 
by  a  down  draught  closes  it  up.  Attached  to  the  valve  is  a 
wire  J  furnished  at  the  bottom  near  the  mantel  r  ^  with  a  screw  or 
loop- peg  j:,  to  allow  of  its  being  partially  or  wholly  closed* 
Beneath  the  hearth  is  a  cbanneK  shown  by  dotted  lines,  for  con- 
veying; fresh  air  from  the  outside  of  the  house:  it  enters  the 
room  under  the  fender  by  which  it  is  warmed  before  it  diffuses 
itself  through  the  room — a  means  of  economising  heat  as  inge^ 
nious  as  it  is  originaL  This  air-tluct  is  also  furnished  with  a 
regulating  valve. 

The  small  (|uantity  of  air  which  passes  into  the  chimney  in  a 
fire-place  thus  constructed  greatly  diminishes  the  cold  draughts 
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from  doors  and  windows.  A«  there  is  no  soot  the  chimnej 
caiiiiot  possibly  catch  fire;  and  even  if  it  could,  it  would  be 
extinguished  by  closing  the  hood-valve.  Smoky  chimneys  arft 
effertiially  prevented.  The  danger  from  light  muslin  dresses 
igniting  by  being  blown  towards  the  grate  on  the  opening  of  the 
door,  is  entirely  cut  off;  for  there  can  be  no  rush  of  air  when  the 
lire  is  well  supplied  from  the  duct  below  the  fendcn  Neither  k 
there  any  risk  of  sparks  from  esEploding  pieces  of  coal,  since  all 
the  coal  is  coked  in  the  coal-box  before  it  is  raised  to  view*  The 
itrong  draught  of  a  large  kitchen  or  other  fire  cannot  overpower 
this  chimney  ;  which  may,  on  the  contrary,  hy  means  of  a 
connecting  tube,  be  made  to  ventilate  a  distant  room^  staircase^ 
cellar,  or  closet.  It  is  another  advantage  of  its  improved  draught 
that  fires  can  be  maintained  without  inconvenience  in  upper 
rooms,  as  well  i\&  in  low  houses  and  cottages.  When  the  fire  is 
stirred,  the  hood-valve,  by  being  opened  more  widely,  will  occ»* 
sion  such  an  increased  current  as  to  carry  off  dust,  while  the 
chimney-valve  will  allow  a  room,  without  overheatuig,  to  be 
lighted  with  gas,  and  will  prevent  explosions  from  its  escape  by 
not  allowing  it  to  accumulate.  Any  kind  of  coal,  coke,  culm, 
or  coal-diist  may  be  used,  for  the  fumes  which  render  some 
sorts  objectionable  in  ordinary  grates  are  carried  off  by  the 
powerful  action  of  the  hood*  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that 
the  briglitness  produced  is  rather  that  of  coke  than  of  coal,  and 
that  although  it  is  easy  to  excite  rapid  comhustlon,  yet  the  Ha  me 
is  pale  and  different  in  character  from  that  of  the  otflinary  fire. 

It  is  certainly  an  advantage  of  these  arrangements  that  they 
CMk  be  applied  to  a  common  grate  in  an  ordinary  fire-place.  It 
was  asserted  hy  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  after  the  reading  of  Dr,  Amott's  paper, 
that  *  he  believed  that  the  old  grates  might  be  adapted  to  Dr, 
Amott's  principle  by  an  outlay  of  25**  or  30^, ;  and  gratesj  for 
very  common  purposes,  might  be  so  adapted  at  even  a  smaJler 
cost*  As  this  statement  has  been  very  widely  circulated,  and 
14  talfmlated  to  injure  the  plan  which  it  was,  doubtless,  intended 
to  promote,  we  think  it  right  to  mention  that  the  cost  will  he 
much  more  considerable.  Two  manufacturers  offer  to  supply 
grates  on  the  new  a>nstruction — one  for  4/*  lO^.,  the  other  for  bL 
A  third  in  his  circular  offers  them  for  2L  10s, ;  but  when  we  last 
inquired  he  was  not  yet  provided  with  any  at  this  price.  When 
the  new  grate  is  bought,  the  Jixir^  is  likely  to  be  costly  :  in  some 
ca^es  the  hearthstone  has  to  ha  cut  through  or  pulled  out  to 
allow  the  piston-rod  to  work,  and  tiie  air-duct,  6ce,,  may  kad  t0 
considerable  outlay.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  am  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  expense  before  the  alterations  ai-c  commenced  ; 
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but  we  can  safely  affirm  that  when  once  the  householder  h&$ 
passed  tlirough  the  ordeal  of  floors  and  hearthstones  disturbed, 
and  grates  reset,  lie  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  improved  state  of 
domestic  comfort,  health,  and  cheerfulness*  And  it  must  be 
added,  that  many  of  the  difficulties  and  expenses  accompanying 
the  inlroductian  of  new  forms  of  apparatus  diminish  as  the 
armngements  become  familiar  to  workpeople.  Already  It  has 
been  found  that  the  cost  of  the  Amott  fireplace  has  lessened 
with  the  increasing  knowledge  of  his  plan.  Its  extensive  intro- 
duction during  the  present  winter  into  both  public  oflices  and , 
private  dwellings^  and  the  bestowal  of  the  Rumford  Medal  oaj 
the  inventor  by  the  Royal  Society,  are  the  best  proofs  that  lie 
has  not  laboured  in  vain* 


OArt,  VIL — 1*   Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  J^riendlyi 
Sockties*    Bill;  together   icitk   the   Minutu  of  Evidence^  §'(?/ 
House  of  CommonSj  July,  1854. 
2.  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws^  and  to  gratit  Addi^ 
timial  Facilities  in  relation   to  the   Purchase   of  Ctovernmcnt 
Annuitici^    S^'c,:  to  which   i^  added^    Tables  of  the   Rates  of 
Government  Annuities.     Printed  by  Authority  of  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  J  1853* 
3*   Copies  cf  further  Report  and  Tables  prejmred  under  the  dfrectioni 
of  the  Lords  if  the  Treamry^  hy  the  Actnarf/  of  the  National 
Debt  Office^  on  the  suhject  of  Sichness  and  Mortalitt^  amon^  tfiaX 
Members  if  Friendlif  Societies^  as  shown  bf/  the  QuinqnemiialA 
Met  urns  to  the  ^Ist  day  of  December^  1850,     Presented  to  thef 
House  of  CommonSj  August  11,  1854, 
F  all  the  instinctive  principles  of  human  nature  wliich  are] 
found  to  develop  themselves  with  activity  in  ciWlized  so-] 
ciety,  tliere   is  perhaps  none  at  once  more  |K)werfu),  universal,] 
and  beneficial,  than  that  which  suggests  the  provision  of  resources] 
against  the  wants  of  the  future.    The  bee  and  the  ant  afford  typical 
examples  of  this  instinct  among  the  lower  order  of  animals,  and 
in  Its  simplest  form.     In  the  case  of  man  it  assumes  the  addi« 
tional  shaj>e  of  a  propensity  to  lay  by,  or  save^  not  with  a  view  J 
to  the  preservation  of  life  only,   but  likewise  to  the  command  of] 
an  abumlance  of  the  means  of  enjoyment  In  one  or  other  of  these  ] 
shapes  it  is  the  source  of  all  that  accumulated  stock  of  wealth 
which  distinguishes  civilised  from  savage  life^  and  constitutes 
the  essential  element  of  material  prosperity  in  a  people. 

The  universality  of  this  saving  spirit,  and  the  extent  to  which . 
it  li  sure  to  develop e  itself  under  favourable  ciicumstances,  have  j 
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not,  we  think^  been  sufficiently  adverted  to  bj^  the  investigators 
of  social  science,  or  more  attention  wonld  have  been  paid  to 
arrange metits  likely  to  bring  about  so  generally  beneficial  a  result. 
No  doubt  it  has  always  been  recognised  that  security  must 
be  affordetl  to  the  possession  and  freedom  in  the  disposal  of 
wealth,  as  conditions  necessary  to  its  rapid  accumulation.  But 
tiie  legislation  of  civilized  countries  has  limited  itself  usually  to 
this  amount  of  encouragement  to  the  provident  or  saving  pro- 
pensity  by  which  property  is  created  and  accumulated.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  any  attempts  have  been  made  (tentatively 
and  experimentally  J  as  it  were)  to  aiford  direct  facilities  for  its 
exercise.  The  success,  bofl?e%er,  of  these  experiments,  so  far  as 
they  have  ^one,  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  from  their  extension.  For  this  end  it  is,  of  course, 
uptm  the  masses,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  the  millionj  that 
influence  must  be  brought  to  bear.  The  higher,  or  wealthier 
and  more  educated  classes,  may  be  left  to  themselves  to  find  out 
the  best  modes  of  employing  their  savings  with  a  view  either  to 
leeurity  or  to  increase.  But  the  multitude  whose  days  are  passed 
in  severe  labour,  which  leaves  them  little  time  or  opportunity 
for  investigating  the  comparative  safety  or  advantage  of  invest- 
jnents  —  whose  savings,  moreover,  can  only  be  individually 
minute,  almost  infinitesimal,  although  possibly  immen&e  in  the 
aggregate — ^stand  ohviousl}'^  in  need  of  encouragement,  ailvice^ 
and  assistance  in  this  important  matter.  Indeed  the  strength  and 
tm^iversal  prevalence  of  the  saving  principle  among  even  the 
poorest  classes^  with  respect  to  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained^ 
can  with  difficulty  come  into  operation  without  such  assistance^ 
Where  is  a  labouring  man  to  bestow  the  few  pence  he  might  by 
frugality  economise  from  the  modest  wages  uf  his  daily  toil, 
after  providing  for  his  immediate  wants?  He  may  hoard  them, 
it  is  true,  in  an  old  glove  or  stcxking,  or  in  the  Irishman's  trea- 
sury, a  hole  in  the  thatch  of  his  cottage.  But  even  if  safe  in 
such  hiding-places,  they  gain  no  increase  there,  none  of  xh^. profit 
which  he  sees  the  wealthier  classes  obtain  in  the  various  invest- 
ments open  to  them.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  desire  of 
immediate  gratification  so  often  prevails  over  the  propensity  to 
save^  and  the  money  is  spent  in  the  ale-house  and  gin-shop,  or 
perhaps  in  worse  haunts^  instead  of  being  laid  by  as  a  resource 
against  future  need,  or  employed  productively  as  capital  with  a 
view  to  profit,  to  his  own  advantage  as  well  as  of  those  whom  its 
expenditure  in  that  form  ivould  employ.  , 

It  was  to  meet  this  want  that,  upon  the  model  of  some  private 
sot  ieties  of  a  local  and  benevolent  character^  the  system  of  Savings' 
Batiks  (to  which  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  advert)  was  insti- 
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tuted  by  the  Legislature  in  the  years  1817-18.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  it  had  to  some  partial  extent  been  supplied  by  those 
remarkable  spontaneous  associations  of  the  working  classes  which 
go  by  the  name  of  Benefit  Clubs,  or  Friendly  Societies,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  contribute  certain  weekly  or  monthly  payments  to  a 
common  fund  from  which  a  proportionate  allowance  is  promised 
to  them,  in  case  by  sickness  or  accident  they  are  rendered  for  a 
time  incapable  of  labour,  as  also  usually  a  sum  of  money  to  defray 
funeral  expenses  on  death.  Occasionally  some  other  advantages 
are  guaranteed  in  addition  to  the  above.  These  societies  have,  it 
is  believed,  all  sprung  into  existence  within  a  recent  period :  veiy 
few  having  been  heard  of  before  the  present  century,  although  some 
of  their  features  may  be  discovered  in  the  guilds  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  fraternities  or  unions  in  which  many  of  the  ^  trades ' 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  linked.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  benefit  societies  are  local,  and  partake  of  the  character 
of  convivial  clubs,  each  being  set  on  foot  by  some  publican  at 
whose  house  the  members,  usually  from  twenty  to  perhaps  a 
hundred  in  number,  periodically  meet  and  spend  a  portion  of 
their  money,  the  landlord  acting  as  treasurer,  and  keeping  the 
box  in  which  the  contributions  are  deposited,  and  from  which 
the  allowances  to  sick  members, '  or  sums  payable  on  death,  are 
taken  by  officers  appointed  for  this  purpose.  A  committee  is 
generally  chosen  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  society  and  settle 
disputes ;  and  rules,  more  or  less  copied  by  one  society  from 
another,  are  drawn  up,  by  which  every  member  on  his  entrance 
agrees  to  be  bound.  Many,  however,  of  these  societies  are 
linked  together  by  a  sort  of  afHliation  under  a  common  name, 
such  as  the  Manchester  Unity,  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  the  Rechabites,  the  Druids,  the 
Shepherds  ;  running  sometimes  into  still  stranger  extravagances 
of  nomenclature,  as — the  Female  Druids,  the  Oddesses,  Old 
Friend?,  Peaceful  Doves,  Sons  of  Zebedee,  &c.  But  in  these 
cases  the  local  clubs  are  still  in  fact  separate  societies  as  respects 
the  essential  matter  of  funds,  that  is  to  say,  of  contributions  and 
liabilities  ;  although  styled  lodges,  branches,  or  districts  of  the 
general  association,  and  subscribing  to  its  rules. 

There  are  no  statistics  by  which  the  total  number  of  the 
different  Friendly  Societies,  or  of  their  members,  can  be  accu- 
rately ascertained.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  vast  exten- 
sion of  the  system.  The  Manchester  Unity  boasts  of  having 
near  300,000  members  in  the  ranks  of  its  affiliated  branches, 
which  extend  over  all  Britain,  and  even  into  the  colonies.  The 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  and  that  of  Odd  Fellows,  each 
comprise  from  80,000  to  100,000  members^     Lord  Beaumont, 
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in  speaking  on  the  subject  m  the  House  of  Lords  in  1852, 
computed  the  total  number  of  members  of  all  the  societies  at 
3jO52,()O0  ;  the  amount  (%(  their  annual  contributions,  or  re^^enue, 
at  4,980,000/. ;  and  their  aecumukted  capital  at  1 1,300,000/. 

Tiic  spirit  and  intention  uf  these  p*jpular  self*lormt"d  'mstita* 
tixmSj  which  have  grown  up  to  such  enormous  magnitude  within 
a  comparatively  recent  peritKl,  are  excellent  so  far  as  thetr  itjain 
object  goes^  namelj,  to  supply  the  insufficiency  of  individual 
effort  in  mitigating  the  calamities  of  sickness  or  death  by  aid 
from  associated  friends.  They  combine  with  the  principle  of  a 
merely  selfish  forethought,  the  higher  one,  in  a  moral  sense,  of 
fraternal  union  and  assistance  in  misfortune  among  neighbours 
as  well  as  the  more  scientific  principle  of  mutual  assurance* 
But  they  hare  serious  drawbacks  in  the  too  convivial  character 
of  their  meetings,  in  the  place  of  assemblage — being  almoit 
til  ways  a  publichouse — ^in  the  frequent  inadequacy  of  tiieir  funds 
to  meet  the  demands  on  them,  owing  1o  the  imperfect  data  on 
which  the  contributions  are  calculated,  and  in  the  want  of  security 
ibr  Jbeir  property ^  to  which,  by  what  can  only  be  considered  a 
technical  omission,  the  law  has  hitherto  afforded  no  protection, 
except  upon  conditions  unpalatable  to  the  great  bulk  of  these 
societies.  Strange  to  say,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  immense 
sums  mentioned  above  as  thetr  accumulated  funds,  are  stiJl,  or 
till  within  a  very  recent  date  lia^e  been,  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  several  treasurers,  who  might  at  any  time  make  away 
with  them  (as  has  happened  in  several  instances)  w  ithout  respon- 
Bibility,  since  the  law  does  not  recog^nise  unincorporated  societies 
as  having  any  stattis  at  all  in  its  courts,  and  indi^  idual  members 
are  ineapacitated  from  suing  the  defaulting  treasurer  by  havings 
renounced  all  individual  ownership  of  tlieir  money  on  puttings  it 
into  the  common  box. 

The  Legislature  has,  it  is  true,  made  several  attempts  to  place 
lliase  societies  on  a  better  footing,  but  not  with  any  great  success* 
The  first  Act  passed  for  this  purpose  was  the  33rd  George  IIL, 
Cp  M  (17*J3).  It  was  followed  by  several  amending  Acts  up  to 
the  year  1829,  when  all  were  rejjealed  by  the  10th  George  IV., 
c.  56,  which  has  been  the  ruling  statute  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
recent  Act,  13th  and  14th  Victoria,  c,  115,  The  main  feature 
in  all  the  legblation  on  this  subject  has  been  the  permission 
given  to  friendly  societies  to  'sue  and  be  suetl' — that  is,  to 
possess  a  legal  status,  and  hold  property,  and  likewise  to  invest 
their  funds  with  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  on  their 
bein^  enrolled  by  an  officer  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose 
by  Government  under  the  title  of  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies, 
the  condition  of  such  enrulment  b^g  that  the  rules  and  tables 
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sbould  be  certified  by  lui  actuary  (m  tbe  early  Acts  by  two  jua* 
tices  of  the  peace)  to  be  such  as  mig^ht  be  safely  adopted  upon  a 
scientific  calculation  of  the  probabiUlies of  life  and  health  among 
the  members*  This  condition^  hawever,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
benefit  clubs  have  been  always  unwilling;  or  unable  to  accepts 
The  proportion  of  enrolled  to  unenroUed  sacieties  has  never 
been  correctly  ascertained  ;  for  of  the  latter  no  public  record 
exists.  But  it  was  calculated  recently^  by  competent  authority, 
that  theic  comprebended  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  members.  Such  was  the  state  of  lb  lugs  up  tt>  1850,  when,  by 
the  13ib  and  14th  Victoria,  c.  115,  friendly  societies  were  for 
the  first  time  admitted  to  *  Registration  *  without  submitting 
their  tables  for  an  actuary ^s  ccrrificate,  and  the  result  has  been 
to  bring  into  enrolment  no  less  than  5000  (societies  and  branches) 
since  the  passing  of  that  Act.  The  certificate  of  an  actuary  is 
now  only  required  in  case  the  society  guarantees  annuities  in 
old  age  to  its  members ;  and  so  great  is  the  unwillingness  to 
encounter  this  ordeal,  that  only  39  out  of  the  5000  societies 
have  submitted  to  it,  the  rest  giving  up  this  class  of  assurances 
in  order  to  avoid  the  test,* 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  the  insecure  data  on  which 
the  tables  of  the  great  bulk  of  these  societies  are  framed  than  this 
striking  fact.  It  is  true  that  actuaries  themselves  are  more  or 
le^  *  at  sea'  upon  the  subject  of  reliable  data  for  calculating  the 
tables  of  contributions  in  such  societies.  The  science  of  *  vital 
statistics '  is  a  new  one,  and  as  yet  imperfect.  The  average  value 
of  life  bas  been  ascertained  from  the  statistics  of  mortality  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy  as  regards  particular  localities*  But 
it  varies  with  tbe  locality^  It  varies  also  with  the  trade  or  occu- 
pation of  the  parties.  The  HmbiHty  to  sickness,  which  is  the 
chief  element  to  be  considered  in  calculating  the  tables  of 
frientUy  societies^  varies  proljably  still  more  according  to  these 
and  other  circumstances,  and  has  as  yet  been  far  less  closely  in- 
vestigated. The  experience  of  friendly  societies  themselves 
affords  the  best  data  for  this  inquiry ;  and  of  this  Mr.  Nelson 
largely  availed  himself  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  *  Contribu- 
tions to  V^ital  Statistics/  which  was  published  in  1845,  More 
recently  the  Government  have  printed  the  Report  of  Mr, 
Alejtander  Finlaison  on  a  still  wider  amount  of  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  tabular  returns  of  the  enrolled  friendly  societies, 
which  are  required  to  be  made  quinquennially  by  tlie  Act  9lb 
and  lOtb  Victoria,  c,  ^7, 

These  materials,  though  still  deficient  if  precise  accuracy 
were  really  requisite  (which  is,  however,  not  t!ie  case),  establish 
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at  least  certain  leading  facts  which  cannot  be  disregartled  in  calcu- 
lating^ tlie  contributions  to  be  r<?qaired  of  the  menibers  of  a  friendly 
society  to  defray  the  cost  of  fixed  allowances  to  t  lie  in  in  sickness. 
For  example,  it  is  ascertained  that  females  nie  far  niore  subject 
to  sickness  than  males—at  least,  that  they  draw  more  largely  on 
the  funds  ;  experience  has  shown,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four 
to  three-  Ag:ainj  the  aged  of  either  sex  are,  as  all  must  l?e 
aware  J  much  more  liable  to  siclcness  than  the  youngs.  The  more 
recent  tables  of  Mr.  Finlaison  show,  however,  that  *  the  aycrage 
amount  of  sickness  does  not  on  the  whole  exhibit  a  very  marked  i 
increase  from  the  age  of  eighteen  until  after  the  age  of  thirty- 
five*'  Between  those  aifes  the  ayerage  is  less  tlian  one  week  in 
the  year.  From  thirty-five  to  forty-five  it  increases  very  slowly  | 
but  after  that  age  it  augments  so  rapidly  as  to  amount  to  two 
weeks  in  the  year  at  fifty -five,  and  at  sixty  to  more  than  three* 
Beyond  that  a|^e  the  liability  to  sickness,  or  rather  to  infirmity, 
rendering  a  man  incapable  of  labour,  is  so  great,  that  no  contri- 
butions within  t[)e  means  of  the  ordinary  members  could  repay 
a  society  the  probable  cost  of  sick-pay  after  that  age.  And  yet 
it  is  well  known  that  innumerable  benefit  societies  make  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  contributions  required  from  their  members  ac- 
cording to  age,  but  guarantee  the  same  amount  of  sick-pay  for  J 
the  satne  monthly  contribution  to  a  man  of  fifty  as  to  one  of ' 
twenty,  and  profess  to  continue  the  same  to  the  end  of  life  to 
whatever  term  it  may  extend  !  Such  societies  go  on,  of  course 
very  flourishingly  for  a  few  years,  so  long  as  the  great  bulk  of 
the  members  are  young,  and  consequently  draw  but  little  ujion 
the  fund  ;  but  as  age  steals  upon  them  with  its  inevitable  increase 
of  sickness  the  funds  begin  tf>  fail,  and  unless  continually  re- 
cruited with  young  blooJ,  which  a  club  containing  many  old 
members  with  difliculty  obtains,  insolvency  and  dissolution  soon 
ensues.  The  higher  class  of  societies  employ  tables  of  contri- 
butions graduated  according  to  the  age  at  which  the  memher  etiters* 
But  there  are  oljjectiuns  to  carrying  this  principle  of  classifica- 
tion to  any  great  extent.  In  the  first  place  it  introduces  an 
inconvenient  complexity  into  the  system.  Moreover,  other  con- 
siderations beshlcs  age  materially  affect  the  liability  to  sickness, 
and  should,  if  strict  equity  is  to  prevail,  be  equally  taken  into 
account,  but  in  practice  cannot-  Such  are  the  healthiness  or  un- 
heal thiness  of  the  trade  or  occupation  of  the  member.  Such,  too, 
the  strength  of  his  constitution;  for  in  this  respect  all  who  are 
puscd  by  the  examining  surgeon  of  the  society  as  not  posttivelyj 
aiHicted  vvith  serious  disease  are,  and  practically  must  be»  takeai 
on  the  same  terms.  It  is  obvious  that  any  attem]>t  rigidly  to  i 
apportion  the  payment  of  each  member  to  his  precise  probable 
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liability  to  sickness  would  lead  to  a  refined  and  complicated 
classification  which  must  make  the  scheme  impracticable.  The 
labouring  classes  would  not  comprehend,  and  consequently  would 
not  adopt  it.  A  rude  approximative  equity  is  alone  attainable 
in  this  matter  ;  and  if  in  a  fraternal  association  of  the  kind  one 
monber  gets  somewhat  more  and  another  somewhat  less  than  the 
exact  value  of  his  stake,  it  is  only  what  is  unavoidable  in  all 
human  societies,  and  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  regret,  especially 
since  the  moral  element  of  mutual  aid — the  *  bearing  of  one  an- 
other's burdens ' — enters  avowedly  into  the  principle  of  every 
friendly  society. 

The  advantage  derived  by  the  industrious  classes  from  these 
self-constituted  associations,  has  naturally  led  to  much  interest 
being  taken  in  them  by  benevolent  persons  anxious  to  promote 
and  assist  every  efibrt  of  these  classes  to  support  themselves 
in  independence.  And  many  friendly  societies  of  an  improved 
character  have  been  set  on  foot  under  such  patronage  with 
more  or  less  of  success — some  on  a  large  scale,  even  ex- 
tending over  entire  counties,  and  numbering  their  members  by 
thousands.  In  these,  of  course,  the  meetings  at  public  houses 
have  been  eschewed  ;  and  the  tables  of  contributions  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  actuaries.  There  has  frequently  been, 
however,  we  must  think,  in  these  cases  an  attempt  at  doing  too 
much,  an  endeavour  to  make  the  society  provide  assurances 
against  too  large  a  catalogue  of  contingencies.  Not  only  have 
allowances  been  assured  in  sickness  and  sums  on  death,  but  also 
annuities  in  old  age,  endowments  to  children  on  attaining  a 
certain  age,  apprentice- fees,  widowhood  pensions,  emigration 
money,  and  even  the  provision  of  small  capitals  for  setting  up  in 
trade,  &c.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake,  though  a  very 
natural  one.  We  agree  entirely  in  the  opinion,  which  his 
long  experience  in  the  working  of  friendly  societies  has  led 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  official  Registrar,  to  adopt,  that  they 
should  confine  themselves  wholly  to  the  assurance  of  allowances 
in  sickness,  and  the  payment  of  a  sum  on  death  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expense  of  a  funeral.*  And,  moreover,  that  they  should  be 
confined  to  this  by  the  law — leaving  the  purchase  of  deferred 
annuities,  i,e.,  old  age  pensions,  to  be  made  from  the  Government, 
which  (under  a  recent  Act  to  be  mentioned  presently)  it  is  now 
open  to  every  one  to  obtain  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  ground  on  which  we  think  this  limitation  desirable,  is 
the  insecurity  and  uncertain  duration  of  even  the  best-constituted 
society  of  this  kind — a  fortiori  of  the  generality  of  them.     Ex- 
See  his  eridenoe  before  Select  Committee  of  1854,  Q.  172. 
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pericDce  has  proved  that  tbe  greater  number  last  but  a  few  years, 
cofning  to  an  end  throupfh  insolvency,  or  the  desertion  of 
members,  or  some  otlier  cause  aiFecting  their  stability.  Is  it 
ri^ht  then  for  them  to  take  inoDey  from  poor  and  ignorant  men, 
on  the  promise  o(  paying  them  annuities  or  other  assured  beoeiits^ 
to  fail  due  at  diHani  periods,  perhaps  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years 
after  t lie  date  of  the  engag-ement?  How  many  a  poor  man  has 
continued  lor  years  at  great  sacrifice  making  ids  montldy  pay- 
ments to  such  a  society,  in  reliance  on  tliese  guaranteed  "^  bene- 
fits,' and  found  it  bankrupt  before  the  time  arrived  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  en^a*ycments  to  biml 

According  to  Mr.  Neison,  tbe  first  authority  on  the  subject| 
the  great  bulk  of  the  frientlly  societies  are  actually  insolventj 
and  must  fail  sooner  or  later  to  fulfil  their  contracts,  T 
evidence  of  Mr,  Tidd  Pratt  ajid  Mr.  Arthur  Scratchley,  giveal 
before  the  Committee  of  last  year  as  the  result  of  their  very 
wide  experience,  is  to  the  aarne  effect.*  Probably  not  one  of 
the  societies  now  in  existence  wUl  be  so  fifty  years  hence.  If 
there  were  no  otlier  mode  of  extending  to  the  poorer  classes  the 
means  of  providing  themselves  with  a  certain  pension  in  old  age^ 
nitbout  tbe  degradation  of  coming  upon  the  parish,  the  savings' 
bank  w^ould  offer  a  far  better  medium  than  stK:ieties  of  such 
questionable  security.  But  deferred  axmuities,  or  pensions  to 
0flBiiiience  at  any  age^  can  now  be  contracted  for  with  the  Guvem- 
meot,  wuth  tlie  inestimable  advantage  of  complete  security.  It 
is  therefore  the  height  of  imprudence  in  a  poor  man  to  enter  into 
such  a  contract  mtti  any  friendly  society  whatever.  We  are 
strongly  of  c^pioion  that  no  surh  society  should  be  any  longer 
permitted  with  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  deal  in  a^surani:es 
against  remote  prospective  ccjntingencies  of  this  kind. 

On  this  ground*  indet^d,  we  are  prepared  to  go  somewhat 
farther  in  the  way  of  prohibition  than  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  seems  as 
yet  to  consider  advisable.  A  friendly  society  which  calculates 
its  tables  on  the  principle  of  taking  from  the  younjjer  members 
a  rate  of  contribution  sutlicient  to  ensure  them  the  benefit  of  sick 
pay  up  to  an  advanced  period  of  life  or  to  its  close,  enters  into 
contracts  against  contingencies  as  remote  (and  therefore  os  un- 
likely to  be  fulfilled)  as  when  it  sells  old  fige  annuities.  In  such 
tables  the  contributions  required  from  tlie  young  members^  say 
between  15  and  35,  aie  calculated,  of  course^  not  merely  to  meet 
their  probable  sickness  during  the  early  years  of  their  member- 
ship, but  a  portion  of  it  is  intended  to  accuuitilate  at  compound 
interest  in  some  investment^  to  provide  against  the  increasing 
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sickness  of  their  later  years,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  remote  period, 
30,  or  40,  or  50  years  in  athant'e.  Should  then  the  society 
break  up  within  that  time,  such  members  as  have  paid  during, 
say,  the  first  half  of  their  lives  twice  as  large  a  contribution  as 
would  have  covered  their  probable  liabilit}'  to  sickness  for  that 
time  J  on  the  promise  of  the  continuance  of  the  contract  on  the 
same  terms  for  the  latter  half,  are  defrauded  in  the  same  way,  if 
not  quite  to  the  same  extent,  as  if  they  had  been  paying  during 
the  same  time  for  deferred  old  age  annuities. 

In  our  view  the  legislature  should  not  stamp  with  its  sanction, 
by  admitting  them  to  registration,  any  societies  established  on 
a  plan,  and  holding  out  expectation^  which  according  to  all  past 
experience  must  prove  delusive.  Such  a  principle  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  the  popularity  or  general  advantage  of  a 
benefit  society.  The  contributions  may  as  readily  be  calculated 
(as  they  are  in  many  flourishing^  societies)  on  the  principle  of 
each  member  paying  only  according  to  his  probable  chance  of 
sickness  for  the  time  heinff^  that  is  to  say,  within  the  current  year, 
or  other  limited  period* 

!f  friendly  societies  confined  themselves  to  this  offer  of  the 
guarantee,  avowedly  temporary,  of  fixed  allowances  in  sickness, 
and  small  sums  on  death  for  the  purpose  of  funeral  expenses,  in 
return  for  monthly  contributions,  it  will  be  evident  on  a  little 
eonsideratinn,  that  no  real  harm  could  arise  from  any  moderate 
error  in  the  estimates  of  sickness  and  mortality,  on  which  these 
contributions  are  calculated,  not  even  though  actual  insolvency 
resulted  at  any  time  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  Eacli  member, 
in  fact,  pays  during  his  membership  for  the  benefit  of  the 
assurance  during  that  time,  and  no  longer.  If  he  fall  sick  in  the 
course  of  it,  he  receives  the  sick  pay  to  which  be  is  entitled.  If 
he  do  not  incur  sickness,  he  yet  enjoys  for  the  whole  of  the 
period,  whether  long  or  sliort,  tlirough  which  he  pays,  all  that 
he  bargained  for — the  assurance,  namely,  of  support  in  sickness 
if  he  requires  It*  Supposing  him  to  have  paid  for  ten  years  and 
received  nothing,  not  having  had  a  day*s  sickness  during  that 
time,  he  is  nevertheless  not  injuretl  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
society.  He  has  had  his  pennyworth  for  his  penny— all  that  he 
contracted  for.  And  the  same  argument  holds  equally  good  of 
the  contract  for  funeral  expenses  if  he  die  within  that  time. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  commenced  paying  w^hen  young 
and  healthy,  at  a  rate  of  contributhn  caiculuted  on  the  jfrntcipls 
of  iniHrtnfj  him  throughout  Nfl\  or  up  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  that  the  club  fails  just  as  he  gets  old  and  infirmity  is 
coming  on  him,  he  is  clearly  defiuuded.  But  tliis  is  owing 
to   the   false  assurance  given  him    of   the  permanence    of   the 
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societ}^,  and  the  calculation  of  its  tables  on  tbat  expectation, 
and  on  this  ground  it  is  that  we  deprecate  the  formation  of 
societies  on  such  a  plan.  All  oug^ht  to  be,  in  iruth,  con- 
sidered  as  essentially  of  a  temporary  character.  It  is  a  mere 
delusion  for  them  to  pretend  tu  absolute  permancncej  and 
regulate  their  tables  on  the  supposition  of  perpetual  solvency. 
The  only  safe  course  (which  is  pursued  by  many  of  the  best 
societies,  and  oug:ht,  we  think j  to  be  made  compulsory  on  all)  is 
to  profess  no  more  tlian  they  can  be  sure  to  perform,  and  there- 
fore Uj  offer  a  temporary  guarantee  only, — say,  from  year  to 
year,  ur  even  merely  from  month  to  month — which  is,  in  fact, 
the  true  nature  of  the  assurance  which  alone  it  is  in  their  power 
to  aflbrd*  There  is  notliing  to  bind  the  individual  members  of 
any  society  to  continue  their  monthly  payments  a  day  longer 
than  they  choose.  How  then  ran  tbey  (with  honesty)  in  their 
collective  rapacity  pretend  to  enter  into  permanent  contracts? 
Societies  constituted  avowedly  on  a  temporary  principle,  should, 
as  has  been  said,  graduate  the  contributions  of  their  members  so 
as  to  correspond,  as  closely  as  may  be  found  con^ement,  with 
their  respective  ages.  But  the  report  of  Mr.  Finlalson  shows 
that  no  very  complex  tables  are  requisite  for  this  purpose.  One 
uniform  contribution  (for  the  same  rate  of  sick  pay)  may  be 
taken  (with  sufheient  approach  to  equity  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
persons)  from  members  of  all  ages  between  15  and  35.  From 
those  between  35  and  45  one-third,  and  from  those  between  45 
and  55  two-tUirds,  ntore  may  properly  be  required  j  and  from 
members  between  55  and  60  an  additional  three-fourths,*  No 
member  should  be  permitted  to  remain  on  tlie  books  after  that 
period.  He  should  then  fall  back  for  support  upon  tlie  old  nge 
pension,  which,  it  is  to  be  liopetl,  he  will  have  long  before  pur- 
chased of  the  Government^  through  tlie  agency  of  the  secretary  to 
his  society  or  the  savings-bank.  A  society  of  this  simple  form 
may  he  really  permanent,  for  the  very  reason  tbat  it  enters  only 

*  We  do  not  put  forwurxi  tLis  gmclualed  siiaW  of  eoatributioHE  as  miy thing 
more  than  appro  Jtiinutive.     Tht*  follow  lug  Table  from  Mr.  Fmlaison's  analysis  of  I 
the  BVemge  jiiiiount  of  siQknese  eitp4*rieiiced  by  the*  gent^rsil  mass  of  contriljutort  , 
lo   Fnendly   Socteli^   will   suable  mxy  oue  to  frajne  &  scale  of  coDlnbutioo*  1 
occxirding  to  a^,  more  or  l<*ss  simple  as  may  be  preferred  \ — 

From  the  sige  of — 

ir»  to  21  the  a^reragc  number  of  days'  aiekiieifl  per  Btmam  1%  .    .    €| 

SG  to36  ,*  ,j  nearly  7 

Zn  to  4]  , ,  ,  J  .  -     Tf 

41  to  46  t*  «> 

4&  to  Si  t  ■  f  1  •  • 

5!  to  S6  jf  , ,  »  . 

50  to  01  I,  ,, 

51  to  (^G  ff  ft  '  ' 
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into  temporaiy  engagements,  and  that  its  income  will  alwajs 
about  balance  its  expenditure.  If  it  be  objected  to  this  recom- 
mendation that  the  oldest  members  will  have  to  pay  the  largest 
cxmtributions  just  at  the  period  when  their  earnings  are  likely  to 
fall  off,  and  consequently  their  means  of  payment,  the  reply  is, 
— ^that  their  liability  to  sickness  being  thereby  increased,  it  is 
only  just  and  right  that  they  should  pay  more  for  an  allowance 
in  case  of  its  occurring.  They  are  not  thereby  deprived  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  principle  of  mutual  assurance ;  that 
principle  does  not  require  that  the  young  members  should  pay 
for  the  support  of  the  old,  nor  that  a  member  should  pay  in 
youth  for  his  own  maintenance  in  old  age.  It  might  be  desirable 
to  establish  societies  on  that  principle,  if  it  could  be  done  with 
complete  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  remote  engagements. 
But  as  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
friendly  societies  to  afford  such  security,  it  is  far  better  that 
they  should  confine  th^^.mselves  to  that  which  is  wholly  within 
their  power,  namely,  the  mutual  assurance  to  their  members  of 
allowances  in  sickness,  and  a  sum  for  funeral  expenses  in  case 
of  death,  for  the  current  year  or  month,  in  return  for  annual  or 
monthly  contributions,  reasonably  proportioned  to  the  average 
liability  of  the  members  (classed  in  three  or  four  simple  groups) 
to  the  occurrence  of  sickness  or  death  during  that  limited  period. 
No  doubt  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  certain  fund  in  hand  at  all 
times  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  current  period,  and  for  this 
end  it  is  usual  to  require  a  proportionate  entrance-fee  (from 
three  to  six  months'  pay)  from  each  member,  or  (what  comes  to 
the  same  thing)  to  allow  him  no  claim  to  the  benefits  assured  until 
his  contributions  amount  to  that  sum.  It  is  possible  that  at 
times  a  considerable  surplus  fund  may  be  found  to  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  treasury  of  such  a  society,  owing  to  either  an  un- 
usually healthy  season,  or  to  the  ccmtributions  having  been  set 
at  too  high  a  rate.  If  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  latter 
cause  to  have  been  at  work,  a  division  of  the  surplus  among  the 
members,  in  the  shape  of  a  bonus,  is  a  very  usual  and  by  no 
means  unwise  mode  of  disposing  of  it.  The  pmdent  among 
them  will  transfer  their  shares  immediately  to  the  savings-bank, 
or  purchase  an  old  age  pension  of  Government  to  the  amount  it 
will  command.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surplus  appears  fairly 
attributable  to  the  former  cause,  a  wise  committee  will  recom- 
mend the  members  to  leave  it  in  the  treasury,  as  a  provision 
against  the  occurrence  of  a  proportionately  unhealthy  season  and 
a  consequent  amount  of  sickness  beyond  the  average  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  is  also  possible  that,  owing  to  some  such  unusual 
occurrence,  or  to  miscalculation,  the  fund  may,  on  some  occasion, 
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prove  deficient  before  the  yenr  expires  ;  if  so,  no  pineal  miacliief 
will  follow — certainly  no  injustice  to  any  one.  The  members 
tben  on  the  sick-list  will  be  disappointed,  but  the  evil  will 
be  small.  They  will  have  paid  wliat  at  the  time  was  believed 
to  be  suificient  to  insare  them  for  (say)  twelve  months,  t-rntt  it  has 
turned  out  only  enough  to  insure  them  for  (say)  eleven  months. 
Had  the  contributions  been  fixed  at  a  higher  rate,  that  is  to  say, 
if  thei/  had  paid  more ^  they  would  not  have  been  disappointed  of 
the  twelfth  month's  sick  pay.  But,  as  they  did  not  pay  for  it, 
so  neither  are  t^jey  defrauded  by  not  receiving  it»  For  the  future 
the  society  will,  if  wise,  either  keep  a  larger  balance  in  hand,  by 
enlarging'  their  entrance -fee  or  increasing  their  rates  of  contribu- 
tion. Such  a  temporary  suspension  as  U  here  supposed  partakes 
in  a  very  slight  degree  of  the  injustice,  and  carries  witli  it  none 
of  tbc  bati  consetiuences,  of  the  failure  of  those  societies  wiiicli 
pretend  to  permanence,  and  contract  for  assurances^  often  of  bi^h 
value  and  heavily  paid  for,  to  fall  due  at  a  remote  period,  befoi^ 
which  ihey  have  become  insoivcnt. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  belief  that  friendly  societies  should 
limit  themselves  to  the  very  simple  form  and  character  we  have 
mdicatecLj  it  would  seem  furtlier  desirable  that  the  ^me  plain  rules 
and  tables  mit;^ht  be  judiciously  atlopted  by  all ;  and  these 
might  witii  advantage  be  suggested  for  general  use  by  a  circular 
from  the  Registrar.  At  present  every  separabt?  society  of  50 
or  100  membersj  consisting  in  many  cases  only  of  uneducated 
lAhourers  and  artisan «»,  has  to  devise  its  own  rules  and  rates  of  con- 
tributioD,  without  any  other  guide  perhaps  tban  the  wisdom  of  the 
landlord  of  the  bouse  inhere  they  assemble,  aided  by  a  chance 
copy  of  those  adopted  by  a  neighbouring  parish,  or  in  the  larger 
afliliated  societies.  It  seems  evident  tliat  the  rules  which  are 
best  for  one  society  must  be  best  for  all,  and  tlie  e]L tended  know- 
ledge of  the  Registrar  would  probably  be  able  to  suggest  the  pre- 
ferable form.  The  tables  of  contributions  and  sick^pay  might 
be  recommended  to  vary  according  to  the  locality,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  distinguish  between  rural  and  town  populations.  Were 
this  done,  and  tbe  rules  and  tables  circulated  by  some  central 
and  experienced  authority  like  tbe  Registrar,  adopted,  as  wc 
believe  they  would  be  voluntarily  by  tbe  great  bulk  of  the 
friendly  societies  throughout  the  country,  we  tbink  the  system 
would  be  placed  on  the  best  attainable  foolingj  and  that  further 
interlerence  would  be  unwise.  Aided  by  ti^is  amount  of  advice 
and  instruction  from  the  highest  quarter,  and  influenced  probably 
more  or  less  by  the  persuasions  of  ibeir  friends  among  the  upper 
classes,  the  q;oo<:l  sense  and  prudence  of  the  memljers  themselves 
will  probably  be  found  before  long  to  free  tliem  from  the  tem|)- 
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tatioiis  of  tlie  pubUcDn  and  tlip  pubHc-buuse,  hy  hoi  ding  their 
meetinjs^'s  at  same  place  less  likely  to  counteract  the  frugal  and 
pTUflenlial  object  of  their  association :  some  rearling-raorn  or 
public  institution,  or  at  the  residence  of  their  secretary  or 
steward.  If  they  desire  to  bold  an  annual  meeting,  and  walk 
in  procession  J  and  even  to  dine  together  on  the  occasion  (for 
what  public  business  is  ever  in  this  country  got  throug:h  without 
a  dinner?) J  there  is  no  necessary  evil  in  such  an  arrangement. 
On  the  contrary,  good-fellowship  and  mutual  acquaintance  are 
yery  fitting  elements  in  sue  h  a  society,  which,  as  has  been  said 
before,  is  not  a  mere  pecuniary  investment^  l)ut  partakes  in  some 
degree  of  a  social,  benevolent,  and  fraternal  character.  The 
very  names  which  common  usage  Lndiiferently  applies  to  it,  of 
a  Friendbj  Society,  or  Beneflt  Cluh^  show  how  generally  this 
idea  of  friendbf  association  is  entertained  in  the  minds  of  its 
originators  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  annual  feast  brings 
in  many  members  who  would  not  otherwise  belong  to  it.  If 
honorary  members  are  admitte<l  to  contribute,  they  should  avoid 
any  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  management,  which  had  best  be  left 
wholly  in  the  bands  of  the  benefit  members,  or  of  the  officers 
they  may  elect  for  the  purpose.  Gratuitous  contributions  from 
wealthier  ncigla hours  will  be  in  themselves  desirable,  bt>th  as  a 
mark  of  sympatliy  in  the  praiseworthy  endeavours  of  self- 
support  which  sacli  societies  exhibit,  and  as  an  encouragement 
to  their  formation  and  permanence*  But  there  should  be  no 
dictation  of  airangement,  still  less  a  parade  of  assistance  bearing 
the  aspect  of  charitable  donationSi  The  feeling  of  independence 
and  self-support,  which  has  hitherto  caused  the  establishment 
of  so  many  societies  of  the  kind  among  the  poorer  portion  of  the 
industrious  classes j  should  be  carefully  guardetl  from  any  taint 
of  the  kind,  which  would  infallibly  suggest  the  notion  that  the 
society  is  countenanced  only  because  it  keeps  the  members  from 
applying  to  the  parish — an  idea  certain  to  diminish  its  general 
popularity,  and  check  its  extension  and  consequent  utility* 

One  word  upon  the  fitting  number  of  members,  in  wbicli 
respect  there  is  a  remarkable  inequality  among  existing  societies* 
It  is  obvious  that  it  should  be  suflicient  to  allow  of  the  sickness 
and  mortality  among  them  ap]iroxiniating  to  an  average,  which 
cannot  be  reasonably  expected  in  a  small  club  of  a  dossen  or 
twenty  members  only.  On  the  other  hand,  much  danger  arises 
from  too  great  an  extension  of  number,  especially  if  the  area 
over  which  they  are  spi-earl  is  also  large.  The  safe  working  of 
these  societies  entirely  depends  on  a  strong  individual  interest 
being  feU  by  every  member  in  the  economy  of  tlie  common  fund. 
It  it  not  enough  to  rely  on  medical  certificates  of  the  inability 
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to  work  of  a  member  who  claims  akk  pay,  nor  on  the  sharp- 
si  ghtedne  as  of  stewards.  Unless  his  neighbours  have  a  sufficient 
interest  in  detecting  imposidon,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  attempted, 
and  in  many  cases  with  success,  Tbat  sufficient  interest  can 
only  be  found  in  a  society  composed  of  limited  numbers,  in 
which  each  feels  that  it  is  his  money  that  is  paid  away—*  sua 
res  Offitur^—^uil  that,  unless  imposition  is  prevented^  the  fund 
may  be  exhausted  perhaps  just  as  he  becomes  a  claimant  on  it. 
Experience  has  provetl  this  position  incontestably.  We  could 
give  instances  of  hirge  societies^  counting  their  members  by 
thousands,  and  spread  over  entire  counties,  in  which,  upon 
examination,  the  amount  of  sickness  (for  which  allowances  have 
been  claimed  and  paid)  has  for  many  years  together  exceeded^ 
in  a  very  large  proportion,  the  true  average  as  ascertained  from 
the  bulk  of  the  smaller  societies,  and  which  are  consequently 
insolvent  I  So  far  from  there  being  sufficient  interest  in  indi- 
vidual members  to  induce  them  to  watch  and  check  im position, 
the  very  opposite  feeling  may,  under  such  circumstances,  pre- 
vail— a  desire  to  appropriate  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of 
the  county  stock  (the  magnitude  of  which  suggests  also  a  false 
estimate  of  its  inexhaustible  character)  to  themselves  and  their 
neigbbourSp 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  wbat  number  will  be  best  with  the  view 
to  escape  these  opposite  evils,  A  crowded  neighbourhood,  such 
as  a  town,  by  facilitating  superintendence,  evidently  admits  of  a 
larger  number  than  would  be  safe  in  a  thinly  peopled  district. 
A  range  of  from  50  to  200,  according  to  local  circumstances, 
may  he  "reasonably  considered  safest. 

It  is  desirable  that,  together  with  the  allowance  of  money  in 
sickness,  medical  attendance  should  be  also  afforded  by  the 
society,  the  cost  of  which  will  af  course  be  reckoneil  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  contributions.  Practitioners  are  very  ready  to 
contract  with  societies  for  this  purpose  at  a  moderate  charge  per 
member.  This  arrangement,  with  a  rule  that  no  member  shall 
belong  to  more  than  one  friendly  society  at  the  same  time,  and 
also  that  the  allowance  in  sickness  shall  not  exceed  two -thirds  of 
a  member's  wages  when  at  work,  will  tend  to  prevent  imposition. 

Sufficient  security  by  bond  should  be  taken  from  the  treasurer. 
And  if  the  money  in  bis  hands  at  any  time  exceed  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  current  expenses,  the  surplus  should  be  invested  in 
a  savings'  bank  t>r  in  Government  securities.  Money  intended  for 
the  support  of  the  sick  or  burial  of  the  dead  is  too  sacred  a  fund 
to  be  risked  in  speculative  investments. 

Deferred  Annuities.— ^Ye  have  recommended  that  friendly 
flocieties  should  not  undertake  to  guarantee  pensions  in  old  age. 

And 
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And,  indeed,  it  appears,  as  has  been  said,  that  out  of  5000 
sociPlies  which  have  lately  come  under  registration,  aJl  but  3D 
have  renounced  this  branch  of  assurances.  It  woukl^  however, 
be  lamentable  if  such  a  pro  vis  Ion  were  not  to  l>e  placetl  within  the 
reach  of  the  industrious  classes,  or  that  the  members  of  fi*iendlj 
aocieltes^  on  reaching  an  age  at  whicfi  it  would  be  imprudent  or 
Impossible  for  ^ny  society  to  keep  them  on  their  list,  should  be 
left  destitute  of  other  support  than  parish  pay  or  the  workhouse^ 
Happily  nn  Act  was  passed  in  tlte  Session  of  1853,  umler  which 
the  purchase  of  a  Deferred  Government  annuity  is  facilitated  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  enable  every  man  or  woman  in  the  kin^om, 
with  the  smallest  assistance  from  an  intelligent  friend,  or  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  secretary 
of  a  friendly  society,  or  of  a  savings'  bank,  to  obtain  it  The 
history  of  this  valuable  enactment,  which  is  as  yel,  we  believe, 
not  generally  known  or  appreciated^  may  be  briefly  told.  So 
long  ago  as  the  year  1773j  on  the  recommendation  of  tlie  late 
Baron  Mazeres,  well  known  for  his  publications  on  annuities,  a 
Bill  for  a  similar  purpose  passed  the  House  of  CJonimons,  but 
was  lost  in  the  Lords.  In  1833,  Lord  Althorp^  as  Chancellor  uf 
the  Exchequer,  we  believe,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr,  Woodrow, 
introduced,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  tfie  legislature  to  an 
Act  admitting  of  the  purchase  of  life  annuities,  both  immediate 
and  deferred,  from  the  Government^  tluough  the  medium  of  any 
savings*  l>ank,  and  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  place  them  within 
reach  of  the  humblest  members  of  the  working  classes.  That  Act 
however^  so  far  as  regards  deferred  annuities,  has  been  very  nearly 
a  (lead  letter.  It  appears  from  the  recent  return  to  FarTiament, 
the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article^  that 
in  the  twenty  years  since  its  enactment  only  2034  persons  hare 
purchased  deferred  annuities,  to  the  amount  of  40^474/.^  or  an 
average  of  about  20/.  each.  The  cause  of  this  small  result  we 
l>olleve  to  have  lieen  the  terms  on  which  the  annuities  were* 
calculated  ;  namely,  that  the  ptrrchaser  should  in  all  cases  have 
the  option  of  claiming  the  letum  of  his  payments  at  anv  time 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  annuity  (but  without 
interest)}  or  his  executors  if  he  died  before  that  time^  It  is 
evident  that  in  the  tables  framed  upon  this  principle  the  account 
«f  every  purchaser  must  be  kept  separate  from  the  rest,  and  the 
deferred  annuity  so  contracted  for,  years  before  it  is  wanteilj 
cannot  be  more,  but  is  in  reality  less,  in  amount  than  that  which 
might  be  purchased  as  an  immediate  annuity,  when  wanted,  bj 
the  same  sum  or  sums  of  money  paid  into  a  savings'  bank, 
and  allowed  to  accutnulate  there  till  the  annuity  is  reqninMl. 
There  has  been  therefore  no  inducement  lor  preferring  the  pur- 
chase 
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ebofle  of  a  deferred  annuity  in  this  form  to  tbat  of  an  immediate 
annuity  when  the  time  should  arrive  that  it  is  needed,  but  the 
contrary;   and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  very  3 mall  number 
of  persons  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  olfer  \  while  of 
ImmtHUate  annuities  there  have  been  in  the  same  time  upwards 
of  %0i)^    purchasers,    the    amount   reaching   to    161,640A    per 
annum,  an  avcni^e  likewise  of  about  20^,     Even  this,  however, 
is  a  very  insignificant  result  \  and  we  should  have  but  slender 
esipectations  of  any  larfe  benefit  from  the  offer  of  Govemment 
annuities,  If  the  terms  proposed  continued  as  in  the  Act  of  1833 
(3  and  4  Will,  IV"»,  c.  14).     But  in  the  session  of  1853  another 
Act  was  passed  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  preceding  Acts,  by 
introducing-  various    improvements,  and   especially    one   clause, 
from  which  we  are  inclined  to  augur  great  and  most  benefic ual  con- 
sequences.    This  Act  continues  the  power  given  to  the  Com- 
ntlssioners  of  the  National  Debt  by  the  former  statute  to  grant, 
to  any  amount  not  exceeding  30^,  per  annum,  immediate  annuities 
on  single  or  on  joint  lives  ;  and  also  deferred  annuities  on  single 
lives,  the  purcliase  monej'  to  be  either  paid  down  in  one  sum  at 
the    time   uf  c^ontract    or    by  annual   instalments,  and   in    both 
cases  t<i  he  returnable  if  required  at  any  time  by  the  party  (but 
without  interest)  as  in   the  old  Act,     But  it  further  empowers 
tbem  to  grant  def erred  lile  annuities  for  a  sum  to  be  paid  down 
at  once,  and  not  returtiable.     The  Table  prescribing  the  purchase- 
money  of  tbis  last  class  of  deferred  annuities  is,  of  course,  cal- 
eulattid  on  tlie  same  principle  of  mutual  assurance  on  which  the 
friendly  societies  proceed.     Any  one  purchasing  such  ixn  annuity 
(in  other  words,   an  old  age  pension  to  commence  at  a  future 
period,  if  he  litres  so  lonfji)  takes   the  chance  of  his  not  living  to 
receive  it,  just  as  every  member  of  a  Ijenefit  society  or  sick  club 
takes  the  chance  of  his  not  being  sick,  and  therefore  neve?  need- 
ing the  allowance  in  sickness  for  which  he  pays.     The  money 
once  paid  is  not  returnable  in  either  case.     But  then  the  benefit, 
if  needed,  is  proportionately  large,  each  member's  own  contri- 
butions being  swelled  by  those  of  the  other  associated  members, 
who  do  not  fall  sick,  or,   in  the  case  of  the  old  age  pension,  do 
not  live  to  the  term  at  which  it  is  to  commence.     The  superior 
bi^iefit  rA  this  class  of  deferred   annuities  is  seen  at  once  by  a 
izomparison  of  the  purchase-money  of  the  same  amount  of  annuity 
under  the  two  systems— 'that  in  which  the  payments  are  returnable, 
and  that  in  which  they  are  not. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  by  the  new  Act  the  tables  are  greatly 
simplified,  and  the  whole  scheme  made  far  more  manageable  by  , 
confining    the  amount  of  annuity   purchasable  to  sums  of  one' 
pound  or  some  multiple  of  a  pound  (not  exceeding  30/»  in  the 

whole), 
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whole),  by  which  all  fractlcms  of  a  pound  are  confinod  to  one 

side  of  the  account  It  appears  then  from  the  tables  published 
by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Act  that  a  deferred  annuity  of 
one  pound  per  annum  to  commence  at  the  age  of  GO  will  coat, 
if  purchased  by  a  male  of  the  age  of  15,  on  the  principle  of  the 
return  of  tlie  money  (Table  11.),  2/,  10s.  Irf.;  on  the  principle 
of  no  return  {u  e.  of  mutual  assurance),  (Table  IIL),  only  \L  5*., 
or  less  iban  half;  if  the  purchaser  of  the  same  annuity  be  20 
years  of  a^e,  the  respective  sums  will  be  2/,  18*.  M.  in  tlie  first 
case  and  1/,  lOj?.  Bd,  in  tlie  latter.  If  30  years  old,  4/,  Os,  lid,  and 
21  8#,  4^, ;  if  40,  8/.  Us.  Bd,  and  U  Us.  %d.  If  the  annuity 
contracted  for  is  to  commence  at  the  age  of  65,  the  purchase 
money  on  the  mutual  principle  (Table  III,)  will  be  for  every 
pound  J  when  tlic  purchaser  is  15  years  of  a^c,  only  lbs.  Id,  as 
against  1/.  lt>j,  upon  the  separate  principle  (Table  IL)j  if  20, 
only  18*,  6t/-  as  against  2/.  2s.  2d, ;  if  30,  2/.  Is.  Ad,  in  lieu  of 
3/,  185.  M. ;  if  40;2/.  5*.  Sd,  in  lieu  of  AL 

But  it  is  not  alone  from  tlieir  comparative  cheapness^  as 
costina:  but  one-half*  or  little  more  than  half,  that  we  recommend 
the  purchase  of  Deferred  Annuities  under  Table  ilL  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  under  Table  IL  The  former  have  the  additional 
advantage,  in  our  eyes  inestimable,  of  being  inaiienabU,  The  latter 
are  but  too  likely  to  be  given  up  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
before  old  age  arrives  and  the  annuity  commences.  If  contracted  for 
on  the  principle  of  money  down,  a  change  of  mind,  or  the  desire 
to  lend  the  money  perhaps  to  a  friend^  or  spend  it  in  some  in- 
dulgence or  rash  speculatiou,  or  any  otlier  of  the  various  forms 
of  temptation  whlchj  in  the  couise  of  a  lifetime,  are  sure  to  beset 
a  poor  man  with  the  command  of  a  sum  of  money,  will  very 
probably  induce  him  to  ask  for  the  return  of  bis  payments  and 
renounce  his  claim  to  the  annuity  he  had  contracted  for.  If 
purchased  on  the  principle  of  annual  payments,  there  will  be 
added  to  these  motives  for  withdrawal  the  still  stronger  one  of 
occasional  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  payments.  Moreover, 
any  creditor  may  lay  an  embargo  on  the  value  of  this  class  of 
annuity,  and  recover  it  from  the  Government  at  the  cost  of  the 
contracting  party*  The  annuities  purchased  under  Table  111*  are, 
on  the  contrary,  inalienable  under  any  other  circumstances  than 
a  statute  of  bankru|itc3%  These  akine  ran  be  lookcnl  upon  as  a 
certain  provision  against  the  wants  of  old  age.  Those  who  do 
not  desire  this  certainty  had  far  belter  keep  their  money  in  the 
ftavings'  bank,  where,  if  not  taken  out,  it  will  accumulate  at 
interest,  and  enable  them  to  purchase  an  immediaie  Government 
annuity  when  thef/  reach  the  age  to  want  it. 

To  show  by  an  example  the  working  of  Table  III*,  let  us  suppose 
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a  prudent  young  man  of  20  years  of  a^e  determines  to  make  a 
certnin  provision  against  want  in  old  age.     If  he  has  laid  by  the 
ium  of  9/.  9i,  in  the    savinj^s'  bank^  or  elsewhere,   he  will  at 
once  be  able  to  convert  his  deposit   to   that  moderate  amount 
into  an  annuity  of  lOA  //er  annum j  to  commence  on  his  reaching 
the  age  of  65,  secured  to  him,  not  on  the  faith  of  st>me  prpenrious 
benefit  society  which  may  perhaps  be  broken  up  long  before  that 
timCj  but  on  the  guarantee  of  Government :  the  same  in  fact  upon 
whieb  rests  the  whole  National  Debt,     If  he  do  not  possess  this 
sum,  be  can  at  all  events  have  no  difficulty  in   saving  witliin  a  " 
few  months  the  small  amount  of  18s.  fiflf.,  which  will   buy  him 
an  annuity  of  1/.   against  the  age  of  65.    In  a  few  months  more  *  I 
he  may  easily  buy  another  pound,  and  ccm tinning  the  process^ 
before  lie  reach  the  age  of  25  or  30  at   fartbest^  he   may,  by  a 
very  trifling  outlay,  have  secured  an  annuity  of  20/.  per  annum 
(or  near  Ss.  per  week)  for  the  independent  support  of  his  latter '] 
years,  if  lie  live  to  advanced  age.     A  pound  a  year  only  saved 
ajid  applied  in  this   way  between  the  age  of  15  and  30,  will 
afford   him  the   gratitication  of  a  certain  independence   in    the 
decline   of  life.      Of  course  a  woman  may  do  the  same,  or  a 
married  man  for  his  wife  or  child.    Moreover  the  Act  empowers 
the  Commissioners  to  contract  for  the  payment  of  any  sums  (not  *j 
exceeding  100/>)  on  the   death   of  any  party  who  purchases  a  ! 
proportionate   life  annuity  ;    that   condition  being  necessnrv  to 
secure  the  Government  against  all  dan*^er  from  bad  lives.     The 
tables  for  this  purpose   have  not  yet  been   issued  by  the  Com-  * 
missioners,  but  vve  tnist  will  not  long  be  delayed. 

In  the  meantime  the  offer  of  Deferred  Annuities  upon  the 
terms  we  have  indicated  is  a  boon,  in  our  opinion,  of  un- 
ex:ampled  value  to  the  great  body  of  the  indnstrious  and  poorer 
classes*  It  remains  to  be  seen  bow  many  of  their  number  will 
have  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  We  see 
on  all  sides  evidence  of  tire  universal  w*ant  of  snch  a  provision 
against  the  destitution  which  old  age  so  frequently  brings  upon 
these  classes.  Domestic  servants^  clerks,  governesses,  railway 
and  poor-law  officials,  shopmen,  small  tradesmen,  and  agri- ' 
colturists,  no  less  than  artisans  and  labourers,  know  and  feel  the 
on  certainty  of  their  future ,  and  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  some  security  against  want  in  the  decline  of  life,  by  more 
or  less  imperfect  efforts  t*»  supply  this  object  through  associa^ 
tions  of  various  sorts.  But  as  we  have  shown,  in  reference  to 
friendly  societies,  it  is  an  object  which  no  private  association, 
however  promising,  can  effect  with  any  approach  to  the 
complete  and  unimpeachable  security  which  the  Government 
guarantee    affords,   or    (we    may   add)   with    the    facilities    for 
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omnipresent  management  which  the  Government  possesses  in 
the  savings'  banks,  and  the  machinery  of  the  National  Debt 
Office. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  advantages  held  out  bj  this  Act 
only  require  to  be  made  generally  known  to  be  universally  acted 
on  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It' would  be  an 
act  of  wisdom  if  every  father  of  a  family,  able  to  afford  the 
moderate  sum  required  for  the  purpose,  were  to  purchase  a 
Deferred  Government  Annuity  of  this  kind  for  each  of  his 
children,  and  every  husband  for  his  wife,  in  order  to  place 
them  beyond  the  possible  reach  of  want  in  old  age ;  for 
such  an  annuity  once  purchased  is  an  inalienable  provision. 
An  annuity  of  30/.  per  annum  (which  is  the  maximum  per- 
mitted by  the  Act)  would  be  sufficient  for  this  most  desirable 
end,  being  near  12s,  a  week,  and  would  cost,  if  bought  when  the 
parties  were  young,  but  a  trifle :  for  example,  for  a  boy  of  10 
years  old,  only  33/.  15^.,  or  rather  more  than  ONE  year's  purchase, 
the  annuity  to  commence  at  the  age  of  60.  If  to  commence  at 
65,  only  18/.  7&  6d,  Every  employer  of  labour  on  a  large  scale 
ought  to  make  it  a  condition  with  his  workmen  that  they  should 
purchase  a  superannuation  pension  of  the  kind,  by  leaving  a 
certain  portion  of  their  wages  with  him  for  that  purpose.  We 
believe  something  of  a  superannuation  fund  is  already  set  on 
foot  in  many  large  establishments.  It  ought  to  be  universal, 
and  secured  by  investment  in  Government  annuities.  A  very 
small  fraction  of  the  enormous  sums  annually  consumed  by  the 
industrious  classes  in  intoxicating  beverages  and  tobacco  would, 
if  applied  in  this  manner,  secure  to  the  whole  body  of  them  a 
certain  and  comfortable  independence  in  the  decline  of  life. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  immense  advantage 
that  would  result  to  the  cause  of  order,  internal  peace,  and  the 
ipaintenance  of  the  national  faith,  were  these  offers  widely  and 
generally  accepted  among  the  industrious  classes.  Every  pur- 
chaser of  an  annuity  or  life  assurance  would  be  bound  to  the 
common  cause  of  security  to  property  and  faith  to  the  public 
creditor  in  the  full  amount  of  his  paid-for  and  expected  benefit. 
The  mere  reduction  of  the  burden  entailed  on  the  poo>rates 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  infirm  poor  would  be  considerable. 
But  the  happiest  results  must  be  looked  for  in  the  encourage- 
ment at  once,  and  the  gratification  such  a  provision  would  afford 
to  the  desire  for  independence  which  exists  so  strongly  among 
the  people  of  thia  country— in  the  opportunity  thus  opened  to 
them  by  a  very  small  amount  of  temporary  sacrifice  in  their 
season  of  health  and  strength,  to  secure  themselves  and  those 
dearest  to  them  against  the  risks  from  which  few  in  these  days 
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oC  MJj  class  can  consider  thetnselvea  wholly  safe^  of  falliiiof,  iii 
advanced  ag^e,  into  destltuliun,  and  being  re<luc€d,  tbruugb  uq- 
eipectetl  contincrencies^  to  the  deg:rading  canditiun  of  pauperism^ 

If  we  sup}>ose  ihe  coiUingenLies  of  sickness  or  accident  to  be 
provided  ag^tinst  by  the  g'eneral  establishment  and  adoption  of 
Friendly  Societies^  and  of  infirmity  from  advanced  years  by  the 
pascbase  of  deferred  annuities  from  Government,  the  sufferings  to 
tihiGli  the  great  bulk  of  the  Industrious  portion  uf  ibe  population 
are  continually  exposed  will  have  been  miiigated  to  an  almost  incal- 
caluble  extent,  and  tbeir  comfortable  subsistence  ensured  almost 
beyond  the  chance  of  failure.    There  remains^  howeirer,  a  further- 
object  to  be  sought,  in  the  contemplation  of  their  well  wishers^ 
namely,  their  rise  in  the  scale  of  society  through  the  accumula^ 
tion  of  those  savings  which,  even  after  provitUng  in  the  ways  • 
we  have  recoinmentied  above,  against  sickness,  accident,  antl  old^ 
age,  they  can  generally  spare  from  tlie  ordinary  remnneraUon  of.d 
their  toil  ;  and  for  this  objcict   the  Legishitiire  has  provided  the 
rendy  means  in  that  admirable  institution  the  SAVi:Ntis*  Ba:^k. 

Sttmetbing^  tiowever,  remains  to  be  said  on  this  score,  and 
iOSethin^  of  no  little  importance.     In  the  case  of  these  deposi-^ 
toffttti  for  ibe  frugal  savings  of  the  {xMirer  classes^  the   first  ^md 
imssl  imperative  element  should  l>e,  of  cotirie,  complete,  unques- 
tiotuible  SECUEITT.    Otherwise  bow  can  we  hope  that  the.st*  classes  \ 
will  be  induced  to  make  the  sacriliccs  necessary  for  saving  their ; 
money^  or  how  can  we  in  conscience  venture  to  recommend  them 
to  deposit  it  in  these  institutions  3*     But  alas !   experience,  as  we 
all  know,  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  present  constitution  of 
savings*  banks  by  no  means  aiFords  this  Indisj^ensablc  requisite. 
The  security  is  peifect  from  the  moment  that  the  money  has 
been  received  from  the  bank  by  the  National  Debt  Comxnis-' 
sioners.     But  in  tlie  interval  between  this  receipt  and  the  deposit 
in  the  bank,  it  is  wholly  without  any  safeguard   at  all,  beyond: 
tJtt*  volunteer  vigilance  of  unpaid  and  irresponsible  trustees  of^ 
mngerSy  the  amateur  patrons  of  the  concern.     The  %aluele8S 
^APttter  of  this  safeguard  has  been  unhappily  evidenced  in  the 
&e^nciit  instances  of  insolvency  of  banks  that  have  occurred  in  lale 
years,  gerierally  owing  to  the  embezzlement  of  the  funds  by  s^iB 
salaried  clerk,,  whose  astuteness  has  proved  to  be  more  tlian  a  < 
nialc^U  for  the  vigilance  of  irresponsible  patrons.     In  the  case  of  ^ 
the  Rochdale  Bank,  the  defalcation  re^ichetl  to  no  lesi  an  amount 
than  HO^CKH}/.     Much  discredit  ha^  been  thus  cast  upon  these « 
otherwise  valuable  institulians^  and  it  is  cnly  wonderful  that  they 
bave  been  still  to  so  great  an  extent  confided  in,     A  Bill  for  the  < 
pttrpote  of  remedying  their  defects  was  proposed  to  the  Hoase  of  < 
Cammcrns  by  the  Chaneelior  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Session  of  ( 
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1853,  but  met  with  such  vi}Srorou8  opposition  from  the  trustees 
anil  managers  generally  of  the  local  batiks^  as  to  have  been  with- 
drawn for  the  time — only,  we  trust,  to  be  introduced  a|rain  at  an 
early  period^  and  enacted  into  law,  at  least  as  regards  its  essential 
principle^  This  principle  was  the  proposal  to  the  trustee* 
and  managers  of  all  savings'  banks  of  this  simple  alternative — 
either  tliat  they  should  undertake  themselves  to  be  responsible 
for  the  money  received  by  them  or  their  derk  from  the  depositors 
fr*3m  the  time  of  its  beinjr  paid  into  die  bank  until  it  is  rem i tied 
to  the  National  Debt  Office,  or  allow  a  Government  clerk  or 
agent  alone  to  receive  it,  in  which  case  the  Government  would 
ilself  undertake  the  responsibility  throughout  Surely  there 
ought  not  to  be  two  opinions  upon  the  justice— nay  the  necessity 
— of  enforcing  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives.  Every  one 
must  admit  that  the  poor  man  who  brjno:s  his  hard-earned  sav- 
ings to  the  bank  should  have  unquestionable  securily  affbrded 
him  for  bis  depisit.  Well  then,  who  is  to  give  this?  The 
trustees  and  managers  ?  But  that,  it  is  said^  they  will  not  listen  to. 
The  Government?  But  then  surely  the  Government  must  itself 
receive  the  money  from  the  depositor  throngk  an  atjent  of  its  own> 
The  battle  which  the  trustees  and  managers  generally  have  been 
fighting,  is  to  retain  the  receipt  of  the  money  for  themselves  or 
their  clerks,  and  to  throw  the  responsibility  for  its  safe  trans- 
mission to  the  National  Debt  Office  on  the  Government,  or  on 
nobody ! 

There  is  nothing  womlerful  in  the  stru^^le  made  for  this  end 
— ^and  hitherto  with  success — throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land*  The  salaried  officers  of  the  existing  banks  are  under 
the  impression  that  by  the  proposed  change  their  services  will 
be  dispensed  with — a  mistake,  we  l>elieve,  because  as  clerks  will 
be  still  everywhere  ref|uiTed,"we  think  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
continued  in  their  offices  by  the  Government  under  the  new 
arrangement :  Ijowever,  such  being  their  impression,  tiiey  find  no 
tUfficidty  in  organizing,  by  intercommunication,  a  gcnend  opposi- 
tion to  it,  or  in  rousing  the  susceptibilities  of  the  volunteer 
trustees  and  managers,  with  whom  they  are  jn  constant  inter- 
course, and  who  are  themselves  naturally  unwilling  to  part  with 
the  small  patronage  and  influence  which  their  position  (no  doubt 
assumed  from  the  most  benevolent  motives)  confers  on  them. 
These  gentlemen  are  easily  led  to  consider  the  proposal  *as  a 
slight  upon  themselves — almost  an  insult,  'It  seems  like  doubt- 
ing their  vigilance  or  their  honesty !  As  to  making  themselves 
jmeuniarih/  responsible,  that  is  out  of  the  question*  But  moral hf 
responsible  they  consider  themselves,  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
taking  every  reasonable  precaution  in  superintetidijig  the  receipt 
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and  safe  transmissioii  of  tlie  mooey  by  tlieir  clerk/  and  so  forth. 
The  only  and  the  all-sufficLent  Feply  to  this  (and  it  forms  the 
subttance  of  the  many  hundred  petitSons  that  were  presented 
a^tnst  the  Bill  last  year  from  as  many  sets  of  tnistecs  and 
muia^ers)  is  this: — Ii  is  not  moraL  but  jfecuniari^  responsibility 
that  the  poor  depctsitors  ou^hf  to  hnvt^  If  yon,  gentlemen^  are 
willing:  ^  g'^<^  it^  oo  one  doubts  your  solvency ;  it  will  be 
accepted  as  all -sufficient.  But  if  you  refuse  tbisj  in  tlie  name  of 
justice,  of  honesty,  and  of  that  benevolence  for  which  credit  is 
given  you  in  having  undertaken  your  gratuitous  office,  do  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  offer  which  is  now  made  to  the  depositors, 
of  full  Government  securily  for  every  farthing  they  may  bring 
into  the  bank,  upon  the  one  inilispensuble  condition  of  course, 
that  (he  Chvernment  sImU  receive  the  money  Jbr  which  it  offers  to 
i$  imtpmuiMe^  Your  very  refusal  indicates  a  latent  suspicion  of 
the  possibility  of  loss.  Do  you  persist  in  throwing^  this  risk 
{which  you  will  not  incur  yourselves)  on  the  poor  depositor, 
whom  you  induce,  by  the  advertisement  of  your  names  as 
'  trustees/  to  trust  you  with  his  money  ? 

in  Hefiven*s  name  let  the  gentlemen  of  Englanil  either  accept 
this  trust  in  literal  earnest,  and  give  their  bimd  as  well  as  their 
names  for  its  fulfilment;  or  allow  the  Government  to  tike  the 
jnoney  from  the  depositors  directly,  and  ^ive  them  its  all-sufficient 
security  in  return!  We  cannot  believe  that  they  will  pci'sist  in 
lendbig  their  names  to  a  delusion — a  sham  responsibiHry,  which 
prcjves  at  a  pincti  to  be  none  at  all — or  resist  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose of  the  Government  to  subsiitute  in  its  place  a  system  of 
unimpeachable  security  for  these  almost  sacred  dejiosiis— the 
small  savings  of  the  industrious  and  provident  poor ! 

The  truth  is  that  these  banks  have  outgrown  their  general 
character,  and  are  no  longer  to  he  considered  private  nssociutious 
of  a  fpiasi  charitable  nature,  got  up  by  benevolent  persons  lor 
the  collection  and  sate  custody  ol'  the  little  savings  of  tlieir  ncigh- 
bcmrs.  They  are,  or  ought  to  bcj  considered  public  institutions, 
branches  of  the  National  Debt  Office,  for  the  investment  in  <to- 
vernment  Securities  of  the  deposits  of  the  jndustrjous  classt^s. 
The  time  has  been  when  the  publication  of  a  list  of  respected 
names,  as  trustees,  was  essential  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  these 
classes  ia  the  safety  of  their  deposits ;  but  they  are  nnjre  en- 
lightened at  present ;  and  the  disclosures  made  public  of  late  as 
lo  the  legal  irresponsibility  of  these  nominal  trustees,  and  the 
consequent  losses  entailed  on  the  depositors  in  several  banks, 
have  changed  the  current  of  general  feeling  on  the  subject.  We 
cannot  tloubt  that  if  two  savings-banks  were  opened  in  any  part 
<rf  the  country,  the  one  without  any  list  of  tiu&tees  or  managers, 
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but  avowedly  a  Goremmpnt  office,  plFcliriog'  tbi*  fattli  of  the 
Stalls  for  all  moiipy  pftitl  in,  the  other  with  a  siiowy  list  of 
weaUhy  trustxrs,  but  Hkewise  with  a  clear  understanding  fpritited 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  d  epos  it- books  ^  that  they  are  not  (and  that 
nabmly  is)  responsible  for  the  safe  conireyance  of  the  money 
paid  ID  to  the  Government,  it  floes  not,  we  say?  afltnit  of  a  doubt 
that  the  first  would  not  only  be  generally  preferreil,  but  in  all 
probability  exclusively  iT^sorfetl  to  by  the  neig'hbourhiKjd ;  and 
this  consideration  ought  to  be  comlusive,  since,  surely,  with  a 
Tiew  to  encourage  to  the  utmost  the  accumulation  of  snch  savinsjSj 
the  best  and  the  mo  it  acceptable  security  that  can  be  provided 
ouj^ht  lo  he  the  one  pre  ferret  i  by  the  Legislature,  and  by  all  who 
have  this  important  object  at  lienrt. 

W^ith  respect  to  some  of  the  minor  points  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment Bill  a  difference  of  opinion  may  fairly  arise.  The  question 
of  requiring  each  depositor's  bnok  to  l:»e  prmluced  periodirjilly 
for  examination  is  one  of  these.  It  is  well  known  that  great  in- 
disposition is  felt  by  many  depositors  to  attend  on  fixed  day&,  or 
do  any  thing  that  m^y  aWow  their  friends  to  n^certain  how  much 
money  they  possess  in  the  Ixink.  It  mij^^ht  answer  every  pur- 
pjse  if  an  annual  statement  of  his  account  were  sent  by  post  tc^ 
each  depositor;  or  fas  is  pmctised  already  in  some  banks)  that 
each  depositor  should  ha\*e  a  letter  and  number  entered  on  his 
book,  and  a  statement  of  all  the  accounts  under  his  particular 
letter  being  annually  ibrwanled  to  him,  he  wouhl  be  enabled  to 
cheek  his  own  account  without  betraying  to  any  one  about  him 
which  it  ii. 

There  is,  of  eoiirse,  a  very  general  objection  raised  to  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  interest  payable  to  depositors,  and  si  ill  mcire 
to  the  fixing  a  maximum  limit  to  the  expenses  of  the  bank.  The 
principle  of  a  fixed  net  interest  on  all  deposits  is,  we  thlnk^  the 
true  one ;  but  surely  this  need  not  be  lower  than  3  per  cent^ 
Five  shilting-s  per  cent,  additional  ouglit  to  defray  the  cost  of 
management  under  a  proper  syslem,  though,  of  course,  it  will 
not  pay  for  the  buitdin^  of  the  mafrnifieent  premises  aiwl  ex- 
cessive salaiies  which  have  not  been  un frequently  furnished  uinier 
the  old  system,  in  wliicb  the  managers  are  allowed  to  retain  from 
the  depositors  whatever  percentaije  they  please.  It  would,  we 
are  convinced^  be  a  false  economy  in  the  Government  to  cut 
down  the  interest  paid  on  the  savings-banks'  fund.  It  must  be 
Temembered  that  the  maximum  amount  of  each  deposit  is  by  the 
Bill  brought  to  a  very  low  amount  (only  1TOA\  and  that  by  the 
clauses  intended  to  prevent  one  person  holding  more  than  this 
as  nominril  tmstee  for  others,  as  well  as  throug^h  the  facilities 
offered  for  the  investment  in  tlic  funds  of  all  de|)osits  at»ove  50/.^ 
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the  depositors  will  be  confined  individually  to  very  small  sums, 
ami  will  in  future  belong  exclusively  to  the  poorer  classes,  who 
mig-lit,  with  sound  policy,  be  encoora^etl  in  habits  of  economy > 
even  at  some  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  the  paft  of  the  State.  It 
should  be  recollected^  too,  that  the  State  charges  3^^  and  4  per 
cent*  on  its  loans  to  the  wealthy  classes,  on  the  vety  be&t  security, 
mnd  may  therefore  well  afford  to  pay  rather  more  than  3  per  cent, 
to  its  poor  creditors.  Looking  also  to  the  vast  saving  in  the 
cost  of  crime  and  indt^i^ence  whicli  must  be  occasioned  by  the 
habitual  accumulation  of  small  savings  among"  the  poorer  classes 
of  society,  a  few  iLoiisands  i%  year  might  be  wisely  ristked  in  its 
encouragement 

Ft  is  vcF)-  desirable  that  in  making  the  considerable  alteration 
now  unavoidable  in  the  system  of  savings'-banks  the  opportunity 
should  be  taken  of  consolidating  all  the  Acts  relating  to  them 
into  one  statute  ;  and  we  would  urge  the  same  likewise  with  re- 
spect to  the  Friendly  Society  Acts*  Indeeil,  the  Committee  of 
the  Mouse  of  Commons  which  sat  upon  this  last  subject  in  the 
past  seision  were  evidently  prepared  to  recommend  such  a  con- 
solidation, if  time  had  allowed  its  preparation.  If,  as  we  trust 
will  Ije  the  case,  the  Legislature  should  carry  at  once  into 
effect  the  remaining  improvements  here  suggt*4*ted  in  the  laws 
which  relate  to  these  valuable  provident  institutions,  we  shall 
entertain  sanguine  hopes  as  to  the  result.  The  higher  and 
wealthier  classes  will  no  doubt,  in  the  active  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence which  charatteiises  the  age,  do  their  best,  by  advice, 
explanation,  and  assistance,  to  encourage  their  poorer  neighbours, 
friends,  and  woikpeople  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
thus  ottered  to  them.  We  sc  areely  see  what  should  prevent  any 
adult  individual  of  the  industrious  classes  from  beconjinga  mem- 
ber of  a  friendly  society  which  shall  ensure  him  medical  aid  and 
a  maintenance  in  sickness,  and  a  respectable  funeral  on  his  death 
— the  holder  of  an  assured  Government  Annuity  in  his  old  age; 
and  also  of  an  annually-increasing  fund  in  the  savings'-bank,  for 
ultimate  investment,  perhaps.  In  some  active  business,  or  to  be 
bequeathed  as  a  future  provision  for  his  widow  or  children*  All 
this  13  within  the  reach  of  every  frugnl  and  prudent  person  who 
prefers  to  present  gratification  the  consciousness  of  a  secure  pro- 
vision against  the  wants  of  the  future ;  the  certainty  of  an  inde- 
pendent maintenance  in  the  evening  of  his  days;  and  the  reason- 
able prospect  of  an  improvement  in  his  position  of  life, 
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Art.  VlII, — A  Month  in  the  Camp  before  SehastopoL   By  a  Non- 
Combatant     Lomian,  1855. 

IT  will  be  our  object  in  the  folio wing^  pajjes  to  place  before  our 
readers,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  a  trulliful  history  of  the  expe- 
clition  of  the  allied  arraics  to  the  East.  To  assist  us  in  duiiig  so 
we  have  availed  ourselves  of  original  documents  and  journals  kept 
on  the  spot*  and  we  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  upon  events  which  are  still  obscure  or  misunderstood.  In 
venturini*:  to  criticise  any  portion  of  our  operations,  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  military  maxim  attributed  under  various  forms 
to  so  many  great  commanders,  *  that  war  ctmsists  of  a  series  of 
blunders,  the  victory  remaining-  with  him  who  commits  the 
fewest**  At  the  same  time  we  consider  that  w^e  have  a  full  right, 
without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  faction  or  of  presump- 
tion, to  cot^ment  upon  and  examine  the  movements  of  our  ormy% 
and  the  results  hitherto  attained  by  the  expedition  in  which  we 
are  engaged. 

War  having,  on  the  27th  March,  been  declared  against  Russia, 
the  allied  fleets,  already  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  were  free  to 
attack  the  enemy.  The  Grst  act  of  hostility  of  any  importance 
in  which  we  engaged  was  the  ill-executed  and  useless  bombard- 
ment of  Odessa.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  measure  was 
unnecessary  and  absurd^  The  firing  upon  a  flag  of  truce,  how- 
ever gross  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  was  not  needed  as 
an  excuse  or  a  justification  for  a  well-conducted  attack  upon  so 
important  a  town*  Had  it  been  so,  we  should  have  been  engaged 
in  an  act  of  revenge,  and  not  of  war*  Odessa  is  both  a  commercial 
and  military  depot^ — the  great  storeLouse  of  southern  Russia. 
Its  granaries,  wliicb  in  time  of  peace  supply  half  Europe  with 
corn,  fuinish  in  time  of  war  the  means  of  subsistence  to  vast 
armies*  As  a  station,  thereforCj  midway  between  the  Princi- 
palities and  the  southern  Provinces  of  Russia,  its  destruction 
becomes  almost  a  necessity  before  military  operations  can  w  ith  any 
prospect  of  speedy  success  he  undertaken  either  on  the  Danube 
or  in  the  Crimea.  The  place  has  no  historic  traditions.  Its 
inhabitants  are  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  engaged  in  trade,  or 
connected  with  the  Imperial  military  and  naval  establishments* 
The  claims  of  humanity  might  have  been  amply  satisfied  by 
summoning  the  garrison  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  surrender 
the  government  stores  and  public  granaries,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
refusal  by  giving  the  inhabitants  sufficient  time  to  depart  with 
their  property  before  commencing  a  bombardment  or  an  assaults 
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A  fier  the  place  bad  l>een  taken  or  destroyed — which  we  presume 
it  would  have  heen  without  much  difiiculty— two  or  three  sliips 
of  war,  stationed  in  its  secure  anchorage,  would  have  prevented 
the  ret'onstruction  of  any  new  defences^  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  passage  of  any  fresh  troops.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  importance  this  check  upon  the  movements  of  the  enemj  \ 
would  have  l^een  to  the  allies.  From  the  vast  jGTanaries  of] 
Odessa  the  Russian  armies  have  been  supplied.  It  has  served  * 
as  a  restiufj  place  and  has  fum'islied  the  means  of  transport 
to  those  reinforcements  which  have  been  poured  into  the  Crimea  I 
and  are  now  arrayed  ajs^ainst  us.  Our  attack  upon  it  was  ill  con- 
ceived and  ill  executed.  The  threats  we  had  vaunt ingly  made 
were  not  fulfdled.  The  allied  fleets  retired  bavins  hut  half 
accomplished  their  object,  as  announced  to  the  Russian  com- 
mander— the  destruction  of  the  batteries  and  the  ships  in  the 
harbour.  Some  ]>retext  was  thus  afforded  to  the  enemy  to  boast 
that  we  had  been  driven  away  by  the  vigour  of  his  defence.  For 
the  first  time  we  were  made  aware  of  the  merits  of  the  Russian 
artillery.  Our  own  navy  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  skill  and 
courage  with  which  the  batteries  were  de fended j  and  readily 
admit  that  the  honours  conferred  upon  the  officer  who  com- 
manded in  them  were  well  bestowed. 

On  tlie  12th  of  May  the  Tiger,  whilst  cruising  off  Odessa  in  a  { 
thick  fog,  grounded  about  four  miles  from  the  town.     As  soon 
as  she  was  observed,  the  Russians  opened  a  fire  ujhju  her  with 
field    guns.      Her    commander,   Capfciin    Giffardj   having  been 
mortally  wounded^  the  officers  and  crew  surrendered  themselves  - 
prisoners  of  war,  no  effort  having,  it  seems,  been  made  to  destroy 
the  ship  or  to  escape  in  her  boats,  although  two  English  armed 
steamers  were  known  to  be  near.      Even  the  flags   and  ship's 
pa  pel's  were   allowed  to  fall  into  the  enemy's   hands,  and  fur-  | 
Ills  bed  him  with  the  first  trophies  oi  the  war.     There  is  reason  < 
to  believe  that  the  heavy  guns  were  subsequently  removed  from 
the  wreck  and  turned  against  us  at  SebastopoL 

It  would  appear  that  up  to  this  time  the  British  Government 
had  decided  upon  no  de^nite  plan  of  o  pe  rat  ions ,  although  they 
had  despatched  troops  from  this  country  to   the  Mediterranean^ 
They  had  neglected  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the  strength 
and  position  of  the  Ottoman  troops  under  Omar  Pasha  |    tiiey 
remained    in   almost   romplcte  ignorance  of  the   nature  of  thet 
momentous   struggle   then    taking    place     on    the    frontiers    of^ 
the  Principalities.     It  was  not  mi  til  months  after  hostilities  Imdj 
actually    broken    out    between     the    Czar   and  the  Forte,    that^ 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  sent  to  Bulgaria  to  report  to  the  British 
Oovenunent  upon  the  state  of  the  Turkish  army;     The  conditioii 
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of  tlie  Ottoman  troops,  so  different  from  tlmt  of  English  soldiers, 
and  tlie  nutrif^rind  superiority  of  iht*  Russian  iorc^s,  led  him  hj 
anticipate  not  only  the  s[jeedy  fall  of  the  fortresses  on  the 
Danulve,  but  the  advance  of  the  enemy  upon  Adrianopic,  Ctm- 
vinced  thai  Omar  Pasba  could  not  meet  the  Russians  in  the 
field  with  on  t  running'  the  almost  inevitable  risk  of  a  defeat^ 
which  migtit  end  hi  the  total  destruction  of  his  army  and  an  un- 
interrupted march  upon  the  capital,  he  not  only  advised  the 
abandonment  of  the  line  of  the  Danube,  but  even  expressed  his 
doubt  as  to  The  possibility  of  the  Turkisli  commander  being  able 
to  liolil  that  of  the  Balkan,  The  danger  appeared  to  him  so 
imminent  that  he  recommended  immediate  measures  for  the 
defence  of  Constantmople  and  the  Dardanelles*  He  suggested 
for  that  purpose  a  Hue  of  defences  atross  iheTaurie  Chersoae», 
It  Wfis,  we  have  reason  to  believe^  the  ur latency  of  the  danger 
to  the  Turkish  capital,  as  represented  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
which  induced  the  Emperorof  the  Frencli  to  send  without  delay  «k 
body  of  troops  to  Gal li poll. 

Notwithstanding  the  anticipations  of  Sir  John  Burgoyae^ 
founded,  no  doubt,  upon  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  numbem 
and  condition  of  the  Turkish  troopSj  though  not  upon  a  suft^cient 
knowledge  of  their  peculiar  character,  and  of  the  qualities  of  j 
their  able  commander^  the  fortresses  and  works  on  the  Danube 
were  held  with  extraordinary  courage  and  determination^  and 
the  Russians  were  foiled  in  every  attack  upon  them. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  merely  thought  of  guarding  the  capital 
against  a  conji^diymain ;  the  possibility  of  a  war,  if  we  were  to 
judge  by  their  deeds,  appears  scarcely  to  have  been  contemplated 
by  tlie  Government ;  on  the  contrary,  they  still  acted  as  if  they  en- 
tertained more  than  hopes  of  peace.    But  ihe  courage  displayed  by  i 
the  Ottoman  troops  at  Kalafat,  Citate,  Giurgero,  and  Silistnahad 
excited  general  sympathy  and  admiration,  and  the  people  of  this  | 
country  began  to  perceive  that  althougli  making  professions  of  1 
alliance  and  friendship  to  the   Sultan,   we  were  permitting  his 
army  to  wage  a*i  unequal  warfare  on  the   Danube,   whilst  our 
own   remained   inactive    at   Oallipoli  and    Scutari;    Ministers,] 
therefore,  yielding  as  usual  to  the  popular  feeling,  decided  iipoa 
taking  one  more  step  in  advance,  and  our  trt>ops  were  ordered  I 
to  Varna.      Notwithstanding  repeateil   and  most  urgent  remon- 
strances^ every  measure  necessary  to   fit  our  army  for  a  tam- 
pai^i   had    been    neglected.     On   the    aiTival   of  our  troops  at 
Galiipoli  it  was   found  that  no  preparation  whatever  bad  bcea 
made  for  their  receplion.     The  want  of  iKmts  for  landlog,  ofl 
commissariat,   and  of  proper  interpreters  to  cf>mmanicate  with  [ 
the  antborities  and  the  inbahitants  of  the  country,  caused  great! 
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inlays  and  embarrassment,  wbicli  were,  it  will  be  rempmberecl, 
^leverely  comntented  upon  in  Eng-land*  It  mi^ht  have  been 
hopcti  that  the  results  of  this  culpable  newlett  would  have  proved 
a  warning  for  the  future;  but  so  far  from  such  having  been  the  tast^ 
our  army  was  hurried  to  Varna  without  any  better  arrangiements 
for  its  djaembarkatioti  or  its  futnre  employment  Ministers  had 
been  forewarned,  that,  owing  to  the  presence  of  two  vast  amiies^ 
the  north  era  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe  were  destitute  of 
almost  all  neressary  supplies,  as  well  as  of  the  means  of  Irans- 
|Kirt  absolutely  ref|uired  by  an  army  entering  upm  a  eampaigti. 
The  fatal  nature  o(  the  climate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Varna 
was  especially  pointe<l  out  to  them.  The  wooded  valleys  and 
f  marshy  lakes  near  the  town  arc  the  hotbeds  of  the  most  per- 
dcious  fevers  ;  and  it  was  foreseen  that  if  the  pestilence  whidi 
then  threateneil  Europe  were  unfortunately  in  fall  upon  the 
British  army,  it  would  on  such  a  spot  show  itself  with  ten- 
fold virulence.  We  have  been  credibly  informed  that  before  a 
position  for  encamping  our  troops  was  selectetl,  a  German 
doctor,  who  fjad  been  loni^  connected  with  the  Turkish  quar- 
ntine  establishments  in  Bulgaria,  and  was  consequently  wrll 
bcqtiainted  with  the  climate  of  most  parts  of  that  province,  was 
requested  to  frame  n  sanitary  map  of  the  country.  On  ibis  map, 
whilst  many  places  were  indicatetl  as  '  tres  malsain,'  Devoa  and 
Ihe  neig^hlmnriiood  of  Varna  were  denoted*  pestilentieux '  f 
These  localities  were  chosen  for  the  cncampmenis  of  our  de^ 
voted  troops,  who  were  landed  without  any  means  of  transport 
to  enable  them,  even  if  required,  to  move  ten  miles  into  the 
interior ! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  presence  of  the  allied  armies  at 
Varna  encouraged  the  Turks  in  their  heroic  defence  of  Silistria, 
and  compelled  the  Russians  to  raise  the  siepfe  ;  the  moral  eifect 
of  our  presence  thas  avoiding  the  necessity  of  an  advance.  Ad- 
mitting' this  assertion  to  be  true,  it  is  no  justification  of  tlie 
iuct  uf  tliose  who  sent  our  troops  there  w^ith  the  express 
N miction  of  giving:  effect ive  aid  to  the  Ottoman  army^  but  with- 
out the  means  of  making  a  forward  movement  or  of  entering 
upon  a  campaign*  The  sudtk*n  raising  of  the  sieg^  of  Silistria, 
to  whatever  cause  it  may  lie  attributed^  was  to  us  a  matter  of 
equal  surprise  and  congratulation. 

The  terrible  history  of  tlie  visitaiion  of  the  cholera  mmongst 
our  troops  will  be  fresli  in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  The 
British  army  had  been  reduced,  not  only  by  this  scourge, 
but  by  a  prolonged  state  of  inactivity,  and  by  the  enervating 
effects  of  the  pestilent  climate  of  the  valleys  in  which  they  were 
encamped,  to  a  state  of  despondency — we  might  almost  wtlio 
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despair — which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  A  regiment 
consisted  af  but  three  or  four  hundred  weak,  sickly  men. 
Those  who  had  been  the  stron*;est,  tottered  under  the  weight  of 
their  knapsacks*  With  a  sad  countenance  our  soldiers  wan- 
dered through  the  silent  camp,  or  sat  listlessly  watching  the 
mournful  processions  which  never  ceased  moving  towanls  the 
spreading  grave-yards.  Those  who  yet  lingered  on  prayed  to  be 
ledj  at  whatever  risk^  against  the  enemyj  rather  than  be  left  to 
die  an  inglorious  death. 

Ministeis  were  pressed  anew  by  the  popular  clamour  ;  they 
felt  that  another  effort  was  necessary  to  save  themselves  from  the  ' 
result  of  their  uncertain  and  tardj  policy*  They  hastily,  to 
judge  again  by  their  conduct,  determined  upon  an  e^tpedilion  to 
the  Crimea,  At  length  the  orders  to  prepare  for  embarkation 
were  communicated  to  the  allied  armies.  7^he  prospect  of 
speedily  facing  the  enemy  had  the  effect  which  mi|^ht  have 
been  anticipated  on  British  troops.  The  general  despondency 
was  turned  to  hope.  Men  who  had  been  scarcely  able  to  drag 
their  weary  limbs  from  tent  to  tent,  gained  almost  instantaneous 
strength,  and  the  voice  of  merriment  and  the  bustle  of  prepara- 
tion were  tnice  more  heard  in  a  camp  which  for  weeks  had  been 
sad  and  silent  as  the  grave. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  7th  of  September  that  the  allied 
fleets  sailed  for  the  Crimea.  There  had  been  numerous  causes 
of  delay.  The  means  of  embarkation  and  disembarkation  had 
not  been  provided.  We  had  tlef erred  to  the  last  moment  the 
construction  of  the  proper  boats  for  landing  our  artillery  and 
cavalry.  Through  the  exertions  of  Sir  Edmuntl  Lyons,  who 
proceeded  to  Constantinople  and  personally  superintendi*d  and 
hastened  the  arrangementSj  the  English  troops  were  at  length 
enabled  to  embark — an  operation  which  was  effected  without 
accitlent  through  the  admirable  management  of  the  offii^rs  and 
seamen  of  the  Heel.  Owing,  however,  Ui  some  backwardness  on 
our  part  J  the  B^rench  were  ready  and  sailed  fro  in  Varna  two  days 
before  us*  With  tlie  Turkish  squadron  they  were  to  await  us 
off  Cape  Tarkan.  In  the  meanwhile  Sir  Edmund  Lyons^  Lord 
Haglan,  General  Canrobert,  and  several  of  the  oflieers  of  the 
staff  of  each  army,  proceeded  in  the  Agamemnon,  the  Sam- 
son, and  Caradoc,  to  examine  the  western  shores  of  the  Crimea, 
with  a  view  Ui  find  a  suitable  spot  for  landing  the  allied  armies* 
A  previous  survey  hatl  been  made  of  the  same  coast  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  British  and  French  Heets.  The  enemy  had  observed 
from  our  movements  that  attention  had  been  especially  directed 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Alma^  Ivatsha,  and  Belbec  rivers  ;  accord- 
ingly, the  'Terrible,'  on  revisiting  the  coast  a  short  time  after, 
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found    troops   assembled  and    works   commenceJ    at   all   these 
places. 

All  idea  of  attempting  a  landing  to  the  south  of  Sebastopol 
had  been  abandnned,  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  southern 
coast  forbidding:  any  safe  anchorage  except  in  the  small  harbour 
of  Balaklava^  into  which,  if  even  weakly  defended,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  force  an  entrance*  The  deep  bays  in  Cape 
Chersonese  were  too  near  toSobaslopoh  It  remained,  therefore, 
to  find  a  suitable  spot  to  the  north  of  the  town* 

In  choosing  a  place  for  landing,  two  things  were  essential- — 
a  low  shelving  beach^  protected  as  far  as  possible  from  the  pre- 
vailing'  wincb^  and  an  adequate  supj^ly  of  fresh  water,  not  only 
at  the  point  of  disembarkation,  but  at  re^idnr  intervals  on  the 
road  to  Sebastopol  for  the  troops  during;  tlieir  projected  march. 
The  coast  between  Sebastopol  and  the  small  stream  of  the  Bal- 
ganac  is  formed  by  hig'h  clifTs  of  earth  opening  into  narrow 
valleys  where  the  lielbec,  Katsha,  and  Alma  fall  into  the  sea. 
The  mouths  of  these  rivers  woukl  have  afforded  suitable  landing- 
places,  but  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  disembark  our 
troops^ — ^tlie  greater  part  of  which  had  not  been  under  fire  before 
— without  exposing  them  to  loss  when  unable  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance to  llie  enemy*  To  the  north  of  the  Bulganac  the  undulating 
ateppe  subsides  into  a  low  champagne  country;  Here  and  there, 
as  it  approaches  the  coast,  it  fails  even  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  has  encroached  upon  the  land  during  the  tides  caused 
by  heavy  gales  from  the  south,  ff>rm!ng  extensive  Lakes  or  lagunea, 
separated  from  the  main  by  narrow  banks  of  sand  and  shingle 
thrown  up  by  the  waves,  A  srnnll  bay,  near  one  of  these  lakes, 
abfjut  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Eupatoria,  was  chosen  as  the 
most  favourable  spot  for  the  djsemliarkation  of  the  allied  armies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September  the  French  and 
Turkish  squadrons — twenty-nine  stately  ships — were  sailing 
majestically  in  order  of  battle,  within  sight  of  Cape  Tarkan,  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous.  They  were  waiting  the  junction 
of  the  British  fleet,  which,  with  its  vast  convoy  of  transports 
— near  four  hundred  sail — now  rode  at  anchor  in  the  open  sea 
about  forty  miles  to  the  northward,  their  tall  miists  and  slender 
spars  seen  far  and  wucle  above  the  motionless  waters,  Line-of- 
battle  ships,  steamers,  and  luerchaotmen  lay  side  by  side,  each 
bearinjj;  its  living^  burden,  Amr>n«2:st  them  glided  the  swift  g^al- 
leys  of  the  men-of-war ;  ilaj^s  of  many  colours,  sig-nals  to  distant 
vessels,  fluttered  in  the  morning  breeze.  As  the  sun  appeared^ 
the  rolling  of  drums,  the  braying^  of  trumpets,  the  sounds  of 
martial  music,  and  the  clashing'  of  arms  filled  the  air.      Never 
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had  the  naval  power  of  England  and  her  infinite  jnaritime 
resources  been  so  proudly  displayed. 

The  three  war-steamers  having  acoomplished  their  mission 
on  the  coast  now  returned  to  their  appointed  stations;  the 
Agamemnon^  winding  her  way  snake-like  through  the  crowd, 
dfopped  her  anchor  near  the  admiral's  ship.  A  last  council  of 
war  was  held  on  that  eventful  morning,  on  board  the  Caradoc. 
After  an  animated  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  fleet  should 
sail  without  further  delay,  and  that  a  landing  should  be  effected 
on  the  spot  we  have  described.  It  is  not  perhapa  one  of  the 
least  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  thu  expedition,  that, 
(ifter  the  embarkation  of  the  allied  armies  and  the  departure  of 
the  fleets  from  Varna,  doubts  should  still  have  been  entertained 
a$  to  the  practicability  of  a  descent  U}x>n  the  Crimea.;  and  that 
it  was  only  at  the  very  last  moment  that  it  was  decided  to  perse- 
vere in  the  enterprise.  No  time  was  now  lost  in  making  the 
general  signal  for  sailing.  Innumerable  flags  responded  to  the 
order,  and  sent  it  from  vessel,  to  vessel.  Suddenly  the  dark 
smoke  rose  from  a  hundred  chimneys,  and  numberless  white  sails 
glittered  in  the  sun.  The  moving  mass  now  gradually  formed 
into  seven  long  lines,  the  outermost  consisting  of  menrof-war  to 
protect  their  charge  from  the  enemy. 

During  the  night  a  squall  scattered  the  convoy,  and  in  the 
morning  most  of  the  sailing  vessels  were  far  out  of  sight.  An 
adventurous  enemy  might,  with  fast  steamers,  have  inflicted  an 
almost  irreparable  injury  upon  us,  but  no  enemy  appeared. 
Towards  evening  the  straggling  transports  were  again  brought 
together,  and  were  anchored  for  the  night  off  a  low  coast  about 
15  miles  to  the  north  of  Eupatoria.  On  the  following  morning 
the  French  and  Turki3h  squadrons  joined  the  British  fleet,  and 
the  signal  to  weigh  having  been  made  at  daybreak,  the  armada 
was  once  more  in  motion.  A  fresh  breeze  from  the  land  filled 
the  broad  sails  of  the  menrof-war  as  they  glided  by  a* low 
coast  rich  in  villages  and  heaps  of  com.  In  the  afternoon  the 
order  was  given  to  anchor  in  Eupatoria  Bay.  The  town  was  soon 
after  summoned,  and,  being  without  the  means  of  defence,  at 
once  surrendered.  It  was  not,  however,  formally  ^iccupied  until 
two  days  after. 

Several  days  having  been  lost  by  needless  delays,  the  anooi- 
manders  of  the  allied  forces  were  now  impatient  to  effect  a 
landing.  Admiral  Dundas  unfortunately  changed  at  the  last 
moment  the  preconcerted  plans.  Much  confusion,  and  conse- 
quent loss  of  valuable  time,  ensued,  which  might  have  led  to 
serious  results  had  our  operations  been  opposed  by  the  enemy, 
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and  which  subsequently  provetl  the  source  ot  consider  able  incon- 
venience. The  order  of  disembarkation  was  similar  to  that  of 
sailings  I  they  had  both  been  devised  by  Captain  31endsj  the 
flag-captain  of  the  Agamemnon^  a  most  able  and  energetic 
officer, 

Nev«?r  had  so  large  a  fleet  been  brought  together,  and  never 
had  the  power  of  steajn  been  employed  on  so  vast  a  scale.  The 
sailing  vessels  were  divided  into  squadrons  or  detachments ; 
two  being  allotted,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  each  merchant 
steamer.  The  whole  were  then  formed  into  seven  lines,  the  inner 
or  that  nearest  the  coast  bearing  the  light  division,  the  Hrst 
division  coming  next,  and  the  others  following  in  their  order. 
Beyond  the  infantry  were  the  cavalry  and  the  tians ports  with  the 
heavy  guns  of  the  siege  train.  The  grand  reserve  mafia^Eiiies  were 
ontside  the  whole.  Each  division  was  distingiijsheil  during  tlie 
day  by  its  flag,  and  at  ni?*ht  by  the  number  of  jighls  at  the  mizen. 
In  addition,  each  vessel  had  the  number  of  the  regiment  and  the 
nature  of  t!ie  troops  it  liore  marked  in  large  letters  on  her  side. 
The  Agamemnon^  Sanspareil,  Diamond,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron,  under  the  immediate  command  of  yir  Edmund  Lyons, 
Willi  the  small  steamers  to  be  used  for  towing  and  for  disembark- 
ing the  troops,  kept  the  inshore  station ;  whilst  Admiral  Dundas, 
with  th^  rest  of  the  fleet  sailing  outside  the  whole  convoy,  were 
lo  protect  it  to  seaward  from  the  enemy*  To  every  division  was, 
moreover,  attached  a  steamer  of  war  to  render  any  assistance 
that  might  be  needed.  The  boats  of  each  vessel  were  so  told  off 
that  had  the  original  plan  not  been  unhappily  changed^  the 
whole  British  force  could  have  been  disembarked,  even  under  fire, 
ia  one  day^  Every  boat  had  its  appointed  place  and  crew,  and 
tbe  clearest  directions  were  given  to  the  oflicers  in  charge  and  to 
the  men  under  their  command,  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  event  of 
any  attempt  being  made  to  oppose  the  landing.  These  directions 
were  com  muni  catetl  to  each  commander,  accompanied  by  a  sketch 
of  the  positions  to  be  taken  up  by  all  the  vessels. 

At  midnight  the  anstiously  expected  signal  was  given,  and  the 
sleainers  and  transports  bearing  the  light  division  weighed  and 
llfiftaed  into  line.  To  prevent  confusion,  each  division  succeeded 
at  an  hour's  interval.  The  Agamemnon,  hurraing  to  and  fro, 
hfcstened  the  tardy,  brought  up  the  stragglers,  and  maintained 
the  order  of  sailing*  The  rapid  motions  and  skil fully  directed 
evolutions  of  this  magnificent  vessel — as  much  under  control  as 
the  sroaliest  ship's^boat — excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  fleet,  and  earned  for  it  the  soubriquet,  which  it  afterwards 
boK^of  ^  Lyons'  brougham.'  The  two  admirals,  Dundas  and 
Hunelin,  were^  hy  previoui  agreement,  to  take   up  a  position 
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together  in  tlie  micldte  of  the  bay  cboscn  for  the  landing-place^ 
thus  dividinjs:  it   into  two  etjiml   parts  for  the  convenience   of 
the  two  armies.     The  French   commander  first  approached  the 
shore,  andj  not  adhering  to  the  original  plan,  anchored  at  the 
nortbero   extremity  of  the   haj,   thus    appropriating  the  whole 
to   his  troops.      The    change,  though  unexpected,  was   advan- 
tageous to  both   armies,   as  they  could  not  have   dUembarked 
togetlier  in  so  small  a  space  without  considerable  distjrder.     The 
Agamemnon  sought  an  anchorage  about  a  mile  to  the  north  ward, 
opposite  a  broad  !a<ninej  which  afforded  an  effective  protection  to  » 
our  men  on  the  land   side.     It  would  have  been  useless  to  wait 
for  the  British  atlmiral,  who  did  not  leave  F^upatoria  until  nearly 
the  raid  tile  of  the  day,  when  he  anchored  far  out  to  sea,  where 
he   remained   during    the   disembarkation.      Admiral   Hamelin  i 
had  boldly  brought  his  vessel  close  in  shore,  and  her  boats  were 
amongst  the  first  which  touched  the  eneray^s  coast.    The  general 
departure  iVtjm  the  preconcerted  arrangement  gave  rise  to  much 
confusion.     One  transport,  containing  the  artillery,  grounded  on  • 
the  coast;  several  vessels  fouletl  one  another;  and  the  order  of 
sailing  havinjr  been    broken   through,  few  took  up  the  places 
allotted   to   them.      Our  allies   bad   id  ready   been    engaged  for 
nearly  two  hours  in  disembarking  troops  before  we  were  able  ta '  , 
land  a  single  man. 

No  attempt  whatever  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to 
interrupt  our  operations.     The  inhabitants  of  the  country  ap- 
peared scarcely  to  notice  the  invader.     Carriages  rolknl  along 
the  high  roads,  and  long  strings  of  carts  bore  the  produce  of  the 
iields  to   the  vilhiges*     An  officer^  escoiied  by  a  small    body  of 
Cossacks,  rode  tlown  to  the  sea-shore*     Dismounting,  he  seated ' 
himself  upon  the  beach,  and,  taking  out  his  tablets,  appeared  to  ' 
be  making  careful  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  allied  fleets,  *  1 
In    this    occupation,    although     within    gunshot,     he   was    not 
disturbed. 

The  signal  having  at  length  been  given  to  commence  landing,  • 
boats  laden  with  men  darted  from  the  sides  of  every  vessel. 
Amongst  the  first  to  tread  the  enemy's  shore  was  Sir  George 
Brown,  Accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  riflemen,  he  advanced 
to  a  ridge  overlooking  the  open  country*  A  party  of  Cossacks 
were  driving  inland  a  convoy  of  curts  laden  with  provender 
and  com.  A  few  shots^  and  t!ie  advance  of  a  small  body  of 
troops  of  the  line,  soon  drove  the  horsemen  from  their  charge. 
The  waggons  thus  captured  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  native ' 
transport  service,  which,  however  defective,  proved  of  the  greatest 
use  in  our  subsequent  operations.  From  information  afforded 
by  the  drivers,  and  by  many  peasants  who  afterwards  came  la 
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our  camp,  it  appcaretl  tbat  the  native  population  was  by  no 
jaeans  well  affected  U}  the  Russian  government,  but  tbal,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  not  unwilling  to  welcome  the  invaders,  A 
barbarous  policy  had  almost  destroyed  the  Musnlman  race*  No 
descendants  of  the  klians  or  chiefs  who  once  ruled  over  tlie 
Tatar  tribes  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Crimea  ;  they  migrated 
lonjj  ago  to  Turkey*  The  last  link  between  the  Crim  Tatars  and 
tliis  country  had  been  of  late  years  broken  by  an  imperial  edict, 
which  forbade  Mohammedans  seeking^  employment  in  the  TarkisL 
service,  as  had  formerly  been  their  wont.  But  probably  the  source 
of  greatest  discontent  was  an  ukase  prohibiting  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca — a  religions  duty  imposed  upon  all  true  believers.  By 
these  vejialioua  restrictions  it  had  evidenlty  been  the  object  of  the 
Russian  government  to  put  an  end  to  all  connection  between  the 
Musulman  inhabitants  of  the  two  empires.  The  Tatar  families 
still  inhabiting  the  Crimea  are  neither  wealthy  nor  powerful.  The 
warlike  character  which  once  distinguished  the  race  has  been 
complett^ly  destroyed.  The  men  were  lon^  since  disarmed,  and 
scarcely  a  knife  has  l^*en  left  them.  From  them,  therefore,  what- 
ever may  be  their  feulings  toward  us,  we  could  not  expect  any 
material  help.  At  t!ie  most  they  could  only  brings  us  supplies 
for  our  army,  and  affor<l  us  such  information  as  we  required 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

The  Crim  Tatars  have  long  since  abandoned  their  nomade 
life,  and  now  reside  in  villages ;  but  their  huts  are  rude  and  ill- 
built s  and  their  habits  still  bear  the  traces  of  their  former  wan- 
dering life.  Their  language  is  a  hard  guttural  Turkish,  nearly 
resembling  that  of  tlie  tribes  of  northern  Persia.  They  retain  to 
a  remarkable  degree  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  ancient 
iTiJces  of  Central  Tatary — the  high  cheek-bone,  the  long,  narrow, 
oblique  cjes,  the  flat  nose  and  dilated  nostrils,  the  thick  lips^ 
and  £C(aare  squat  figure.  As  a  party  of  village  chiefs  drove  into 
the  camp  in  their  primitive  covered  waggons,  t^eir  grotesque 
^pearance  at  onc*c  called  to  mind  those  well-known  groups  on 
*mr  domestic  china.  The  Tatars  of  the  Crimea  still  use  the  two- 
liuniped  camel,  that  beast  of  burden  peculiar  to  the  great  deserts 
of  Centra!  Asia.  Unlike  the  ArabSj  they  train  these  animals 
to  draught » 

Tlie  sailors  of  the  fleet,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
officers,  W4>rked  with  unremitting  energy  and  zeal.  Two  small 
steamers,  the  Minna  and  Brend^i^  built  for  the  navigation  i>f  the 
Oonube  and  purchased  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  did  good  service, 
each  landing  at  one  trip  a  whole  regiment  of  the  line,  Betore 
nightfall  20,000  infantry,  3G  guns,  and  a  large  number  of  horses^ 
mostly  belonging  to  the  staff,  were  disembarked  without  accident. 
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The  French  had  landed  nearl  j  the  same  number.  Forty  thousand 
armed  men,  with  a  powerful  force  of  artillery,  were  thus  thrown 
in  one  day  upon  a  hostile  coast,  a  fact  unprecedented  in  history^ 
and  the  successful  accomplishment  of  which  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  art  of  war.  The  power  of  steam  in 
effecting  a  sudden  descent  upon  an  enemy's  country  by  sea  was 
fully  established. 

During  the  night,  a  strong  breeze  springing  up  from  the  south- 
ward, a  surf  set  in  which  retarded  the  landing  four  days,  and 
caused  some  loss  in  horses  and  boats,  giving  the  allies  reason  to 
regret  the  many  inexplicable  delays  which  had  occurred  on  the 
passage  from  Varna.  On  Monday  the  18th  the  armies  were 
ready  to  march. 

As  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  Cossacks  who 
watched  the  movements  of  the  allied  armies,  no  Russian  troops 
had  been  seen.  The  invaders  were  allowed  to  establish  them- 
selves without  any  opposition  whatever  on  Russian  soil.  The 
steamers  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  coast  had  reported  that  a  strong^ 
camp  had  been  formed  upon  the  heights  to  the  south  of  the  Alma, 
but  between  the  place  of  landing  and  that  river  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  enemy.  This  apparent  want  of  vigour,  created  general 
surprise.  Although  the  landing  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
prevented,  yet  by  a  determined  opposition  great  difficulties  might 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  allies.  Owing  to  our  want 
of  cavalry,  field  batteries,  judiciously  placed,  might  have  mate- 
rially impeded  our  operations.  The  British  troops,  who,  from 
forming  the  left  wing  and  marching  inland,  were  most  exposed  to> 
attack,  had  so  little  experience  in  campaigning,  their  stragglers 
were  so  numerous,  and  their  pickets  as  yet  so  little  acquainted 
with  their  duties,  that  an  active  body  of  cavalry  might  have  caused 
them  great  loss.  The  G>ssacks  have  not  sustained  their  ancient 
reputation.  They  have  rarely  been  employed  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  have  never  stood,  even  before  a  very  inferior  force* 
Our  soldiers  soon  began  to  treat  them  with  contempt,  and  & 
story  was  some  time  afterwards  current,  when  the  army  was 
before  Sebastopol,  of  a  pri\'ate  armed  with  a  stick  only  who  made 
one  a  prisoner  and  brought  him  to  the  British  camp. 

The  want  of  proper  means  of  transport  was  felt  as  soon  as  the 
troops  had  landed.  The  tents  which  had  been  given  out  to  the 
various  regiments  on  the  second  day  were  re-embarked  before  the 
army  marched,  because  they  could  not  be  carried.  Nearly  three 
weeks  elapsed  before  they  were  again  issued ;  the  men  were  con- 
sequently exposed  to  cold  and  heavy  dews  at  night,  after  the 
oppressive  heats  of  the  day.  The  results  were  inevitable.  Cholera 
soon  broke  out  with  fresh  virulence ;   dysentery  and  diarrhcea 
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spread  throug:h  our  ranks.  There  were  no  means  of  moving^  the 
sirk.  The  ambulances  or  wag^fms  construe  ted  for  this  purpose, 
of  which  so  much  liad  been  heard,  and  to  which  appropriate 
places  in  each  division  had  actually  been  assigned  in  the  inemo- 
anduin  issued  b^  the  head  of  the  medical  sfcaff,  had  been  left 
behimL  Those  men  who  fell  cxliansted  were  left  to  die  by  the 
nmdsiile*  Tlie  want  of  transport  wa»  felt  in  a  thousand  other  ways, 
Ow!n»  to  it  the  reg^imental  officers  were  compelled  to  carry  their 
own  l^jfa^  and  provisions  lor  three  days.  Many  men  of  weak 
'  ealth,  some  still  suffering;  from  the  effects  of  cholera  and  fever^ 
sank  under  this  hardsbip  i  hence  the  large  number  of  deaths 
amongst  the  officers  as  compared  with  the  men.  The  French 
army  has  not  been  exposed  to  this  disadvantage.  Its  officers 
have  not  ]Mssed  a  day  without  their  tents,  nor  have  they  had  to 
bear  a  load  upon  tijeir  backs,  it  being  well  known  that  an  officer 
thus  hampered  cannot  efficiently  discharge  the  numerous  duties 
whith  devolve  upon  him.  Nor  has  the  soldier  suffered  from 
want  of  covering,  for  each  man  carries  with  him  part  of  a 
small  tent,  which,  when  fastened  to  the  other  parts  carried  by  his 
comrades,  forms  an  efficient  shelter  from  cold  and  rain.  ^Hiese 
small  tents  are  even  used  by  the  pickets.  They  were  invented  by 
the  men  themselves,  and  are  universally  adopted  in  the  French 
army.  Perhaps  when  war  is  over^  and  they  are  no  longer  needed, 
we  may  begin  to  tliink  that  they  might  be  beneficially  introduced 
into  our  own. 

To  explain  the  reason  why  the  French  possessed  the  means  of 
transport,  it  is  said  that  they  sent  a  smaller  army  by  3CHX>  men 
than  we  did  to  the  Crimea.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even 
in  proportion  to  the  troops  embarked  their  ships  were  greatly 
inferior  to  ours  in  number  and  size.  Instead  of  those  gigantic 
stemners,  .which  bore  a  regiment  of  foot  and  sometimes  almost  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  they  had  but  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  mostly 
(ienoesej  Sardinian,  and  even  Turkish  brigs^  And  yet  they  not 
only  brought  with  them  such  biigg^e  animals  as  were  abs^rlutely 
necessary,  but  ambulances  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  true 
iecret  of  the  difference  is,  that  they  have  some  organization  and 
m  ay  stem  :  we  pretend  tu  neither  one  nor  the  other.  From  this 
wtfil,  in  so  many  cases,  <A  ordt^r  and  forethought  our  unJortunate 
troo^  have  been  exposed  to  those  privations  and  sufferings  which 
hftTe  reduced  to  nearly  one-half  its  original  numbers  the  finest 
army  in  the  w*orld. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  19tb  the  order  was  given 
to  march.  The  Frencii  troo[»s,  long  accustomed  to  a  ramp  life, 
w^re  the  first  to  advance.  Attached  to  them  were  about  7CK)0 
Turks,     They  rested  on  the  sea,   the  British   forming  the   left 
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wing^  and  thus  taking  the  post  of  danger  and  honour;  our  flank 
was  protected  by  the  Uglil  aiv;ilr}% 

Tlie  allied  armies  suffered  severely  during  the  day's  march, 
although  not  a  long;  one,  from  t!ie  heat  of  the  suii  and  the  want  of 
water.  The  country  over  which  they  advanced  was  devoid  of 
wood  and  thinly  inhabited,  from  its  nakedness  resembling  one  of 
the  poorest  provinces  of  Turkey-  There  were  no  entlosures  or 
villages  to  impede  their  progress.  The  few  roads  which  traversed 
the  steppe  were  mere  beaten  tracks — in  winter  almost  impass- 
able- The  Bul<^anac,  a  sluggish  muddy  stream,  winds  beneath 
cliffs  of  earth  J  from  the  top  of  which  a  gentle  slope,  broken  by 
a  few  ravines  and  irregularities  of  the  soil,  leads  to  the  Alma* 

The  liarvest  had  been  scarcely  got  in,  and  ricks  of  iresh-cut 
corn  and  hay  dotted  a  broad  valley  to  the  south  of  tlie  Uulganat. 
Amongst  them,  as  immoveable  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguisiied 
from  tliem  in  colour,  were  about  one  hundred  horsemen.  They 
were  the  advanced  guard  of  a  strong-  body  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
which  were  seen  to  issue  from  the  village  and  gardens  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alma,  and  to  deploy  on  the  open  ground.  Two 
batteries,  of  six  j^uas  each,  tbeir  carriages  and  tumbrils  painted 
light  green,  w^ere  supported  by  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
about  20()()  Cossacks*  As  our  skirmishers  and  light  cavalry 
appeart'd  on  the  crest  of  the  liillj  the  enemy's  videttes  gradually 
retired,  whilst  tbeir  batteries  rapidly  advanced,  covered  and  suj)- 
pijrted  by  the  main  body  of  tbe  Cossacks  and  a  regiment  of 
dragoons.  They  formed  and  opened  fire  as  the  British  light 
division  dime  in  sight  Their  attack  was  soon  returned  with 
great  effect  by  Captain  Maude's  troop  of  Horse  Artillery. 

Tbe  eneujyj  having  merely  intended  to  reconnoitre  the  ad- 
vancing armies,  retirefl*  Apparently  to  cover  their  retreat,  a 
second  regiment  of  dragoons,  distlngiiished  by  tlieir  white  jackets 
and  grey  horses,  advanced  at  full  speed  and  formed  with  much 
skill  on  a  knoll  opposite  the  French  right*  Some  guns  having 
been  turned  upon  them,  they  withdrew  in  disorder  with  as  much 
precipitation  as  they  had  advanced.  Their  own  artillery,  mis' 
inkinsr  them  for  French  cavalry,  opened  upon  themj  killing  aod 
wouurling  seventeen  of  their  number* 

Not  l*eing  pursued,  the  whole  force  fell  back  in  ^ood  order, 
and  crossing  tbe  Alma  rejoined  the  Russian  army,  Tbe  country 
which  they  had  occupied  was  again  deserted  :  but  on  the  hill- 
;  aides  beyond  the  Alma  there  were  dark  moving  masses  of  men, 
'  and  tlie  glittering  of  steel.  Tlie  narrow  stream  had  worn  its  bed 
through  an  undulating  steppe,  leaving  an  eminence  between  two 
and  three  hundred  feet  liigh.  These  precipitous  cliffs  opened 
Jib'mt  t  vo  inilifs  from  the  sea  into  a  spacious  ampbilheatre,  inter- 
sected 


tected  hy  deep  ravines  and  narrow  ridpres.  Upon  the  eastern 
slope  of  Ibis  amphitlieatre  could  be  distino^uisbml  an  eartb-liat- 
tery  cootiiinin^  heavy  artilleiy.  This  earthwork  was  separated 
bj  a  narrow  va!!ey,  or  rather  ravine,  from  a  field-but tcrj  of 
twelve  g-uns,  placed  in  position  somewhat  higher  up  the  slope. 
Behind  the  left  (or  Russian  right)  battery,  and  between  it  antl 
the  crest  of  the  hiU,  were  two  dense  squares  of  infantry  ;  and  this 
part  of  tlie  position  was  covered  or  flanked  by  a  battery  of  heavy 
guns*  placed  liehind  a  breastwork  on  the  heights,  at  the  Russian 
extreme  rl^ht.  One  or  two  white  tents  shone  on  the  crest  in 
the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre ;  and  bodies  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery  were  scattered  over  the  slopes  and  on  the  sunuTiit 
of  tlie  ridges  overhantjing-  the  Alma,  Such  w^as  the  position 
which  was  chosen  by  Prime  Menscbikoff  to  dispute  the  advance 
of  the  allied  armies,  and  where  be  awaited  with  confidence  their 
attack. 

The  allies  bivouac keil  for  the  nifj^ht  on  the  rising:  c^round  to 
the  south  of  the  Bul^i-anac.  Their  fires  shone  bri^fitly  on  the 
hill-side,  and  seemed  reflected  back  hy  the  Russian  li<rhts  on  the 
opposite?  heights.  The  plan  of  attack  was  speedily  o-jieed  upon. 
One  French  division,  under  General  Bosquet,  accompauied  by  a 
part  of  the  Turkisli  rontin«fent,  advancin«f  along  the  sea-shore, 
was  to  force  the  heijsjhts,  and  to  turn  the  enemy  *s  left  flank  ;  tbc 
remainder  of  the  French  army,  when  this  manoeuvre  had  been 
successfully  accomplished,  was  to  attack  that  part  of  the  Russian 
centre  which  restetl  on  the  hin:h  ground  above  the  village  of 
Almatomak.  The  English,  retainino;  their  inland  position,  were 
to  wait  beyond  the  villaa:e  of  Bouliouk  until  the  French  had 
established  themselves  on  the  heights,  and  were  then  to  turn  the 
Russian  right,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  fire  of  the  centre 
batteries.  The  inshore  squadrons  of  the  two  fleets,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  steamers,  were  to  keep  close  to  the  coast j  to  cover  the 
advance  and  attack  of  General  Bosquet's  division. 

As  the  morning  broke  a  thick  haze  covered  the  land,  but  was 
soon  dispelled  by  a  light  breeze.  No  movement  was  perceptible 
in  the  Russian  ramp,  and  some  believed  that  their  strong  position 
had  been  abandoned  ;  but  soon  the  sun  shone  upon  the  glitteriog 
bayonets  and  the  green  carriages  of  the  artillery.  7^he  two  dark 
squares  again  gratlually  formed  behind  the  principal  battery  ; 
cavalry  and  infantry  gathered  on  the  heights.  In  the  plain,  to 
the  north  of  the  Alma^  a  few  Cossacks  galloped  to  and  fro,  whilst 
others  sat  motionless  on  their  horses,  watching  the  movements  of 
the  allied  forces. 

At  daybreak  the  Agamemnon,  accompanied  by  a  squadron 
of  English    and  French  steamers,  moved  majeslically  along  the 
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coast,  and  took  up  a  position  off  the  mouth  of  the  Alma.  Soon 
after,  a  column  of  infantry,  preceded  by  skirmishers,  descended 
from  the  hill  above  the  Bulganac,  and  slowly  advanced  by  the 
sea-side.  This  was  General  Bosquet's  division,  accompanied  by 
the  Ottoman  troops.  They  were  soon  followed,  more  inland, 
by  the  main  body  of  the  French  army,  formed  by  the  divisions  of 
Prince  Napoleon  and  of  Generals  Canrobert  and  Forey.  The 
whole  halted  about  a  mile  from  the  Alma.  The  British  troops 
were  not  yet  in  motion.  Unaccustomed  to  the  bivouac,  they 
required  more  time  to  leave  their  night's  resting-place,  and  some 
hours  were  thus  lost,  which  would  have  been  invaluable  to  the 
allies  at  a  later  period  of  the  day. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  the  British  columns,  like  bright 
patches  of  scarlet  in  the  landscape,  their  bayonets  all  glittering 
in  the  morning  sun,  were  seen  pouring  down  the  hill-side.  They 
had  formed  into  order  of  march  ;  the  light  and  second  divisions 
in  advance ;  the  first  and  third  in  the  centre ;  and  the  fourth, 
with  the  baggage  and  commissariat,  in  the  rear.  Between  the 
divisions  was  the  artillery ;  and  the  rifles  in  skirmishing  order 
protected,  with  the  light  cavalry,  the  left  flank  and  front.  The 
English  halted  as  they  came  into  line  with  their  allies;  the 
second  division  soon  after  deploying  into  four  squares,  so  as  to 
meet  the  extreme  left  of  the  French.  Both  armies  then  moved 
forward  in  one  united  mass.  The  few  Cossacks  who  had  been 
stationed  as  videttes  to  the  north  of  the  Alma  now  fell  back.  A 
thick  smoke,  mingled  with  bright  flames,  rose  from  amidst  the 
trees.  The  village  of  Bouliouk  had  been  fired  by  the  retreating 
horsemen.  Again  both  armies  halted  and  then  formed  into  order 
of  battle. 

It  was  a  moment  of  the  deepest  anxiety  to  those  who  gazed 
upon  the  scene.  A  terrible  struggle,  upon  which  depended  the 
very  fate  of  the  allied  armies,  was  about  to  take  place.  No  one 
doubted  British  valour;  but  a  task  was  there  which  human 
strength  could  scarcely  accomplish.  Most  of  those  in  the 
British  ranks,  who  were  shortly  to  meet  in  deadly  strife  an 
enemy  superior  in  numbers,  and  holding  a  position  that  seemed 
almost  impregnable,  had  never  seen  war  before.  The  lofty  clifis, 
and  the  precipitous  slopes,  bristling  with  artillery,  might  well 
appear  an  inaccessible  barrier,  defying  all  attack.  Here  and 
there  a  pathway  led  up  the  ravines  which  had  been  furrowed  by 
the  winter  rains.  But  what  enemy  would  attempt  to  drag  artillery 
up  those  narrow  and  precipitous  tracks  ?  The  guns  which  swept 
the  approaches  far  exceeded  in  size  those  of  the  allies.  Their 
position  had  been  carefully  chosen,  and  their  range  was  accu- 
rately fixed  by  marks  known  to  the  Russian  gunners,  who  could 
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thus  open  iheir  deadly  valleys  upon  our  advancing  lines  nitli 
funerring  aim*  Arross  a  part  of  the  slope  itsell'  was  a  trench  of 
sufficient  depth  tu  protect  I  lie  Kussiao  inark&nien,  atid  to  be  an 
impediment  to  the  assailants,  whilst  field^batteries  occupied 
B-lmost  every  eminence  commanding^  the  open  ground,  over  which 
"tie  attacking^  troops  would  Lave  to  advance,  Tlie  banks  o£  the 
river  were  steep,  and  were  sufficiently  wooded  to  afford  shelter 
to  riflemen,  who,  concealed  in  the  village  and  in  the  vineyards, 
poured  &n  unceasing  fire  intcj  the  front  ranks  of  the  allies.  The 
wooden  bridge  across  the  Alma  hatl  been  partly  destroyed,  but 
the  stream  was  in  most  places  fordablo. 

It  was  nearly  one  oVlock  before  General  Bosquet  could 
lead  his  column  along  the  shore  to  open  the  attack.  A  few 
riflemen  had  attempted  to  occupy  the  heights  immediately 
above  the  sea,  but  bad  been  speedily  disliKlged  by  the  fire  of 
the  French  steamers.  The  river  winds  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
cliffs.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  is  only  fordable  at  its 
moiitb,  where  a  bank  of  sand  forms  a  bar,  upon  which  the  water 
scarcely  reaches  to  a  man*s  middle,  but  over  whicli  on  this  day 
the  sea  broke  in  a  foaming  surf.  Captain  Peel,  regardless  of 
the  enemy's  marksmen  on  the  heights  above,  had  early  in  the 
morning  plated  a  boat  across  this  narrow  ford,  to  facililate  the 
passage  of  tljc  French  troops. 

On  the  plateau  aliove  the  river,  almost  within  range  of  the 
guns  of  the  ships,  awaiting  tiie  attack,  was  drawn  up  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery .  Whilst  his  column 
was  halting,  aw^aiting  the  advance  of  tbe  EngUsb,  General 
Bosquet,  at  the  head  of  his  stafiT,  had  carefully  reconnoitred  the 
enemy's  pos»ition^  and  had  examined  the  nature  of  tlie  ground 
which  they  occupied.  When  his  division  resumed  its  march, 
he  detached  from  it  a  regiment  of  Zouaves,  and  a  body  of  tirail- 
leurs, wbo^  concealed  by  the  trees  and  bushes,  reached  unper- 
eeived  the  river,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouths  Suddenly  they 
emerged  from  the  brushwood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
and  ivere  soon  swarming  like  ants  up  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular face  of  the  clifls,  W  ith  extraordinary  activity  and  un- 
daunted courage  they  struggled  onwards,  and  gained  the  summit* 
The  Cossacks,  intently  watcbing  the  movements  of  the  division 
which  threatened  the  Russian  left,  had  not  perceived  this  skil- 
ful manoeuvre,'  Suddenly  seeing  the  enemy  in  their  reai-,  they 
turned  their  horses,  and  precipitately  galloped  back  towards 
their  cenlre  ;  the  iniAutry  and  artillery  quickly  foUow^ed.  The 
.Zouaves,  as  one  by  one  they  reached  tbe  plateau,  fell  into  line, 
parUy  protected  by  an  ariiiicial  tumulus  which  crowned  this 
part  of  the  heights.     JJut  the  few  who  first  iucceeded  in  gaining 
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tlie  summit  had  scATcely  time  to  collect  ond  form  before  tfiic 
Kussians  opened  a  deadly  fire  of  muskclry  unci  ;irtillery  upon 
them.  General  Bosquet  now  hastened  cmwards  the  remainder 
of  his  division,  and,  crossing  the  moutli  of  the  Alma,  liurried  to 
their  sup  port.  The  main  hody  of  tlie  French,  under  Prince 
Napoleon  and  General  Canrobert^  at  the  same  time  rapidly 
atlvnnced  through  the  villagrc  uf  Almatomak,  and,  fartlin;^  the 
river,  grained  a  pathway  which  led  wp  to  the  plateau.  It  was- 
only  by  e%traordinary  exertions  that  the  arlillery,  drawn  by 
relays  of  horses,  could  be  dragged  up  these  precipitous  tracks^ 
now  crowded  with  troops  stiai^gling-  forward  in  disorder  to  the 
attack,  A  battery  belonging-  Ui  General  Bosciuet's  division  was 
the  first  to  gain  the  heights.  Bravely  led,  it  rapidly  advanced  t^ 
the  assistance  of  the  ZouaveSj  snd  sustained  tor  some  time,  but 
with  great  loss,  an  unequal  contest  with  two  Russian  batteries  of 
heavier  guns.  At  this  moment  the  issue  of  the  day  depended 
upon  the  coumge  and  steadiness  of  the  Zouaves,  and  the  few 
1rcM>ps  that  had  joined  their  diminished  ranks.  Had  they  given 
way^  they  woukl  have  been  driven  back  upon  the  aseendin«: 
columns,  which  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  nuist  fatal 
disorder;  but  they  nobly  held  their  ground.  General  Bosquet, 
with  admirable  skill,  forming  into  line  such  part  of  his  divi- 
sion as  liad  reached  the  hei«:hts  broken  by  the  confusion  which 
had  occurrcKl  in  mounting  by  the  narrow  pathway,  led  them 
against  the  enemy.  Sfune  regiments  of  the  line  having  attempted 
to  force  the  Russian  position  to  th.e  left  of  the  Zouaves  were 
reeeived  as  they  emerged  on  the  plateau  by  so  hot  a  fire  that 
they  fell  back,  and  for  a  moment  souf^ht  protection  beneath 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  whilst  their  skirmishers,  concealing  them- 
selves behind  the  irregularities  of  tlie  soil,  and  in  the  small  ravines, 
poured  a  continuous  volley  into  the  enemy.  The  main  body 
of  the  Russians  was  collected  round  an  artificial  tumulus,  upon 
which  stcHjd  a  half-built  octagon  tower.  Thus  partly  protected, 
they  maintained  their  ground »  To  dislodge  them,  the  Zouaves, 
who  had  now  formed  in  considerable  forc;e,  accompanied  by  some 
regiments  of  the  line,  charged  with  the  bayonet.  Lieutenant 
Foitevin  and  a  fierjeant  of  the  Zouaves  reached  the  unfinished 
building,  and  both,  as  they  triumphantly  raised  the  French  II a^ 
tipon  it,  fell  covered  with  wounds.  It  is  a  curious  characteristic 
of  these  brave  but  eccentric  troops  that  the  Zouave  had  a  monkey 
Upon  his  shoulder^  which,  dying,  he  bequeathed  to  his  com- 
pany^ and  which  has  since  shareil  alt  tlieir  dangers.  The  Kussia&s 
fiercely  contested  the  vantage-ground ;  and  here  tcwk  place  the* 
deadliest  struggle  l>etween  the  French  and  the  enemy.  Around 
and  within  the  unfinished  tower  were  heaped  the  dead  and  the 
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dyin^  j  but  the  Russians  at  len^b  i^ave  way  before  repeated  and 
impeluous  charges,  and  again  fell  back. 

Prince  McnschikofT,  seeing- that  bi«  left  wasnboot  to  be  turnecl^B 
detached  from  bis  centre  a  considerable  body  of  infantry  and  ariil- 
lerj  to  its  support.     The  main  body  of  the  French  army  were 
now  rapidly  gaining  the  heights,  and  their  heavy  artiUerv  had 
opened  upon  the  enemy  with  great  effect*     A  Ijody  of  innrmes,.f 
under  the  brave  Colonel  du  Chateau,  boldly  pushed  up  the  decli-^1 
vity  forming  the  western  extremity  of  the  amp bi theatre,  whem^ 
the  EngHsli  and  French  lines  came  into  contact.     The  Russians 
perceiving  that  the  position  was  now  carried,  and  fearing  lest 
they  should  be  outflanked,  hastily  withdrew  the  battery  of  heavy 
guns    which    we  have   described   as  commanding   the    western 
slopes  of  the  ampbitbcatre,  and  which  at  the  same  time  enfi- 
latied   the  earthwork,  subsequently  so  hotly  contested  with  the 
British. 

Nearly  up  to  this  time  the  British  troops  bad  remnined  im- 
moveahle*    Partly  concealed  from  the  enemy  by  the  smoke  of  tlie 
burning  village  and  the  trees  on  the  river  bank,  they  halted,  as 
bad  been  agreed^  waiting  until  the  French  bad  gained  the  heights 
and   had   turned   the  Russian   left.     Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  how- 
ever, perceiving  that  fresh  columns  of  infantry  and   batteries  ofl 
heavy  artillery  were  being  brought  against  him,  and  fearing  to 
be    overpowerefl    by    a    vast  superiority  of  numbers,  sent    the 
most  urgent  requests  to  Lord  Raglan  to  advance  without  further 
delay,     'We  are  massacred,'  declared  his  aides-<le*camp,  in  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  language   peculiar    to  our  allies.      The 
moment   appeared    critical,      Regnrdless    of   the    overwhelming 
masses  of  artillery  in  front,  and  no  longer  adhering  to  the  original 
plan,  the  British  commander   gave   the  order  to  move  forwards 
Suddenly  the  batteries  on  the  slope,  which  bad  hitherto  remained 
silent,  poured  forth  their  deadly  fire.     The  marksmen  behind  the 
walls  and   in   the  vineynrds  opened  at  the  same  time  upon  the' I 
approaching  lines,  but  were  soon  driven  over  the  river  hy  our{ 
rifles.     For  a  short  time  the  British  troops  were  lost  in  the  smokis-^ 
of  the  burning  village  ;  hut  suddenly  tlieir  artillery  respondcfl  to- 
the  enemy.     Keeping  np  a  well-directetl  fire,  they  inflicted  con- 
tiderable  loss  upon   the  Russians^  and  blew  up  a  tumbril  in  the 
left  battery  on  the  slopes.      Partly  uncler  cover  of  their  fire,  Lord 
Raglan,    at    the  head   of  bis  staff,   plunged  into  the  ford,  and 
amidst  a  shower  of  shot  and  shell  gained  untouched  the  opposite*] 
bank,  near  the  extreme  left  of  the  French,     The  light  division^  | 
the  first  to  attack,  bad   formed   in  line,  but   was  soon  broken  by 
the  irregular  ground  and  the   burning  village  through  which  it 
had  to  advance.     More  than  once  the  men  had  to  lie  down  to 
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take  shelter  lor  a  moment  from  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Russian 
batteries.  They  crossed  the  stream  in  disortler,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  form  under  the  shelter  of  the  opposite  bank;  but 
led  and  urj^ed  im  by  Sir  Georg^e  Brown,  the  Tth,  !23rd,  and 
33rd  Regiments,  General  Cod  ring  ton's  brigade,  rushed  up  the 
slope  in  the  teeth  of  the  heavy  guns  placed  in  the  earthwork. 
With  nnparalleled  courage  tliey  drove  the  enemy  before  them, 
and  in  spite  of  repeated  volJeys  of  grape,  which  mowed  down 
their  ranks,  made  their  way  to  the  cannon's  mouth.  Some 
actually  leaped  into  the  battery;  but  were  soon  compelled 
to  desert  it  by  the  heavy  6re  of  the  Russian  battalions  which 
swept  the  slopes  behind  it  A  column  of  the  enemy  descending 
the  hill  was  mistaken  for  the  French,  and  lor  a  moment  our 
troops  ceased  firing*  It  soon  declared  itself  by  opening  a  volley 
upon  the  remains  of  the  three  regiments,  which  wavered  and 
fell  back,  mingling  together  in  complete  disorden  The  Russians, 
encouraged  by  this  success,  sprang  over  the  earthen  parapet,  and 
with  the  bayonet  rusheil  down  the  declivity  upon  the  retreating 
crowd*  For  an  instant  the  issue  of  this  terrible  contest  seemed 
daubtfuL  The  brigade  of  Guards  was  advancing  in  support  of 
the  Light  Division,  and  an  order  was  now  given  to  it  to  retreat. 
The  se(x>nd  brigade  of  the  Light  Division  was  inadvertendy 
formed  into  a  square  under  the  heavy  fire.  At  this  most 
crilical  moment  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  had  on  more  than 
one  hanl-fouglit  field  earned  his  experience  and  reputation  as  a 
commander,  and  to  whom  lame  had  already  assigned  the  vic- 
torious issue  of  one  great  battle,  urged  the  immediate  advance 
of  t!ie  Guards  at  id  uf  the  brigade  formed  into  square.  The 
advice  was  fortunately  follow ed^  and  the  Guards  again  moved 
with  steady  step  and  irresistible  courage  up  the  steep  ascent. 

Sir  Colin  himself  leading  his  gallant  Highland  brigade  (the 
42ncl^  7^th,  and  d3rd  Regiments)  next  made  that  flank  movement 
which  decided  this  part  of  the  battle.  Tlie  bagpipes  sent  forth 
their  shrill  notes,  and  the  long  line  moved  on  with  the  slow  and 
measured  step  of  an  ordinary  parade.  The  calm  and  determined 
.lathimi  of  tlieir  advance,  and  the  strangeness  of  their  costume, 
appeiT  to  have  struck  terror  inlt>  the  enemy.  They  reached,  with 
comparatively  small  loss,  the  right  Hank  of  the  redoubt,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Guards  advanced  with  equal  determination  up  the 
slope.  Volleys  of  grape  and  musketry  were  opened  upon  them, 
but  they  did  not  return  the  enemy *s  fire  until  within  a  hundred 
yards,  when,  after  dischargijig  their  pieces  with  terrible  effecti  they 
rushed  with  the  bayonet  upon  the  redoubt*  The  Russians  re- 
coiled before  the  charge,  and  seeing  the  Highland  brigade  on  their 
Bank  they  hastily  abandoned  the  earthwork,  leavittg,  however, 
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•  two  guns  as  trophies  in  our  bands.  A  sbort  struggle  took  place^ 
and  the  Guards  remained  the  victors  arnidst  a  heap  of  slain. 

Meanwhile  the  Second  Division,  gallantlj  led  by  their  veteran 
general  J  Sir  Dc  Lacy  Evans,  had  steatlily  advanced  on  the  western 
side  of  the  amphitheatre,  not  with  Stan  ding  the  galling  fire  from 
the  earthwork  and  flanking'  fiekK batteries.  It  reached  the  middle 
of  the  slope  as  the  redoubt  was  carried  ;  and  one  of  its  brigades, 
< under   General  Pennefather,    formed    into  line    with  the    victo- 

■  Tious  Guards,  With  fresh  ardour  they  a^in  pressetl  fornard. 
The  two  massive  squares  of  Russian  infantry  still  remained  un- 
shaken on  the  high  ground  above  them,  and  seemed  to  present  on 
immoveable  barrier  against  our  almost  exhausted  troops.  Lord 
Raglan  saw  the  impending  danger,  and  by  his  orders  two  guns 
from  Captain  Turner^s  battery  were  speedily  brought  to  a  com- 
jnanding  ridge  near  which  he  stood*  The  shot  ploughed  tlirough 
the  dense  ranks.  They  soon  began  to  waver,  and  in  a  few 
iBoments  more  they  were  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  bill 
«ide.  The  second  mass  soon  followed,  giving  way  liefore  the 
advancing  Iligblanders*    but  retreating   in    better   order.      The 

-  Russian   commanders   made    one   more   attempt   to  rally  their 

•'flying  troops,  and  a  mounted  officer  was  seen  bravely  leading 
back  a  heavy  column  to  the  charge^  But  it  gave  way  before  it 
reached  die  British  line^  now  steadily  ascending  the  slope,  and 
was  thrown  bac  k  upon  the  retreating  army. 

The  Russian  reserves  on  the  right  made  a  last  effort  by  sud- 
denly moving  on  our  Hank  to  check  the  progress  of  the  High- 
landers and  to  dispute  with  them  the  crest  of  the  hill :  but  in 
vain,  A  regiment  faced  to  receive  them,  and  a  single  steady  and 
%vel directed  volley  sent  them  back  in  disorder.  The  French 
had  <1  riven  the  enemy  from  every  part  of  the  heights  to  the  right* 
A  deep  valley,  running  up  far  inland  from  the  sea,  prevented 
the  Russian  left  retiring  without  making  a  considerable  circuit 
and  mingling  with  the  centre,  thus  adding  tu  the  disorderp  The 
French  batteries  opened  relentlessly  u|>fm  the  flying  masses.  A 
ficene  of  terrible  confusion ^^ — a  complete  rout  rather  than  a 
retreat — now  ensued;  the  Russian  Sfddicrs  throwing  away  their 
arms,  their  boots^  their  knapsacks,  and  all  that  might  impeile 
them,  left  their  ranks  and  sought  safety  in  flight ;  the  British 
Horse  Artillery  followetl,  pouring  into  them,  again  and  again  as 
it  came  within  range,  its  murderous  fire.  In  vain  the  Russian 
ca?alfyj  which  bad  taken  little  or  no  part  in  the  battle,  attempted 
to  clieck  llic  pursuit :  they  could  but  cover  the  relreat  of  the 
panic-stricken  crowd.  But  our  artillery  being  unsupported  was 
soon  compelled  to  return,  and  about  four  o*clock  the  last  gun 
Te-cchoed  in  the  distance*     In  three  hours — during  two  of  which 
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only  the  British  had  been  ens-fin^o*! — the  allied  armies  hatl  carried*, 
by  their  irresistible  courag:e  and  darinor,  a  position  which  might 
well  have  been  deemed  imprejrna.ble  I 

The  enemy  was  permitted  to  retire  unmolested,  althongh  the 
3rd  :»nd  4th  divisions  of  the  British  armyj  drawn  up  during^  the 
acliim  as  a  reserve  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alma,  had  not  been 
under  fire^  and  the  4lh  division,  and  two  brigades  of  the  French^ 
with  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  contingent^  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  battle*  The  reasons  assigned  for  not  eoDtinuing  the  pur- 
suit were,  the  want  of  cavalry — ^a  want  undoubtedly  much  felt,^ — 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  men— which  could  only  f^ppW  to  those 
who  had  been  engaged,^ — ^and  the  late  hour  of  the  day — ^to  he 
attributed  to  the  delay  which  had  unfortunately  taken  place  in 
our  movements  in  the  morning*  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  in  both  armies  were,  it  is  understood,  in  favour  of  an 
immediate  pursuit,  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  regi-etted  that  their 
advice  was  not  adopted,  as  such  was  the  panic  in  the  Russian 
army,  that  on  the  night  after  the  battle^  a  false  alarm  having 
been  spread  that  we  were  advanringj  they  precipitately  fled 
from  the  Katsha,  where  they  had  bivouacked,  leaving  their  guns 
behind  them.  Their  dread  did  not  cease  until  they  were  within 
the  walls  of  SebastopoL  Even  on  the  Bel  bee  am  munition- wag- 
gons  were  found  abandoned  on  the  road.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  have  been  the  result  if  the  allies  had  foUowed  up 
their  success — ^perhaps  the  total  destruction  of  the  Russian  army 
and  the  capture  of  the  stronghold  whicli  now  defies  us. 

The  loss  of  the  Russians  is  lielieved  to  have  been  little  less 
than  8000  men,  whilst  amongst  nearly  900  prisoners  were  2 
generals  of  brigade;  that  of  the  allies  amounted  to  619  killed 
and  2840  wounded*  The  British  lost  362  killed  and  I6i0 
wounded.  Attacking  the  centre  of  a  position  of  great  strength, 
and  led  up  in  front  of  a  redoubt  armed  with  artillery  of  a  calibre 
rarely  seen  in  the  field,  they  suffered  far  more  than  their  allies. 
It  was  in  advance  of  and  within  this  earthwork,  that  the  6ercest 
struggle  of  the  day,  which  was  marked  by  deeds  of  heroic  valour^ 
took  place ;  it  was  before  it  that  three  British  regiments  were 
nearly  destroyed ;  and  it  was  above  and  below  it  that  there  lay  a 
heap  of  dead  and  wounded  — a  mingled  mass  of  English  and 
Russians- — which  perhaps  had  never  been  beheld  by  the  oldest 
warrior  within  so  small  a  spaee.  The  whole  Russian  force  en- 
gaged appears,  according  to  the  statement  of  one  of  their  generals,, 
la  liave  amounted  to  33,000  infantry,  5000  cavalry,  aljout  200O 
marines^  and  100  guns  ;  the  allied  armies  numbered  about  50,000 
men,  though  less  tiian  30,000  took  part  in  the  battle. 

The  distant  sounds  of  artillery  had  scarcely  ceased  before  the 
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French  bpjran  to  care  for  and  remove  their  wDuntled  ;  ere  night  fell 
lone  rcmamed  on  the  field.  They  were  taken  away  on  seats  and 
beds  siting  upon  the  backs  of  mules,  or,  when  too  severely  injurof 
to  bear  the  motion,  upon  Utters  carried  by  men.  Othcers  of  all 
grades  aided  in  the  dischar^^e  of  this  sacred  duty ;  nor  di<l 
General  Canrobert,  althougii  liimselX  wounded,  neglect  iL  The 
priests  attached  to  the  army  ministered  to  the  dving.  It  is 
too  well  known  liow  the  En<i:Ush  wounded  fared  on  that 
niglit.  Til  ere  were  hot  scanty  means  of  moving  them  from  the 
place  where  they  had  fallen.  For  tlie  most  part  they  remained  J 
4 in  tile  field  exposed  to  tlie  heavy  dew  and  the  cohl  air,  with  snchf 
slight  covering  and  food  aa  a  cliari  table  hand  mip^ht  bestow. 
Some  there  were  who  passed  two  long  nights  in  agony  on  the 
cold  ground.  From  one  small  group  of  English  and  Russians,  a 
serjoanf,  whose  leg  was  broken,  dragged  himself  to  tlie  river's 
edg-e  to  fetcli  water  for  his  suffering  companions.  Those  who 
were  thus  left  helpless  had  still  to  fear  another  enemy — ilmi 
marauders  who  after  nightfall  prowled  amidst  the  dead,  and  wbo^l 
for  the  sake  of  plunder,  rarely  spared  the  living.  The  bandsmen, 
it  is  true,  were  employed  to  carry  the  woundetl  to  huts  which  had 
been  assigned  to  thejn  in  the  village,  but  their  numbers  were 
totally  inadequate  to  the  services  required.  It  was,  moreover, 
disgraceful  that  the  soldier  shotild  depend  upon  such  means  alone, 
for  his  comfort  and  even  life  after  be  had  nobly  shed  his  blood 
fur  his  country;  May  not  the  larger  number  of  deaths  in  the 
British  army,  as  compared  to  that  in  the  French,  be  partly  attri* 
bnted  to  this  neglect? 

Thus  British  and  French  trm>ps  had  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  those  of  Russia,  The  battle  of  the  Alma  first  taught  us 
the  inferiority  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  cavahy,  and  the 
efficiency  of  his  artillery ^a  result  which  all  subsequent  expe- 
rience has  tended  to  confirm.  A  Russian  general,  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  attributed  the  loss  of  the  day  ch icily  to  the  misixmduct 
of  the  cavalry,  and  on  no  future  occasion  has  this  arm  relrieved 
its  character.  The  infantry  cnuld  not  stand  against  the  tleter* 
mined  valour  and  steady  advance  of  the  Englisli  troops,  nor  the  im- 
petuous charges  of  the  French,  and  when  once  broken  it  could  no 
longer  be  rallied.  The  Russian  regiments  engaged  differed  much 
in  their  appearance  and  conduct.  Those  recently  brought  from 
the  Frincipalities,  which  they  had  only  quitted  in  the  middle  of 
the  previous  month,  and  frcnn  the  centre  of  Russia,  were  large 
and  able  bodied  men  ;  whilst  those  from  the  Crimea  and  Circassia 
were  wretched  in  apjiearance — ill  fed  and  ill  clothed.  The 
artillery  was  admirably  served  and  fired  with  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision^  but  the  gunners  drove  off  their  guns  too  quickly — an  error 
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which  they  have  cominUted  ihroitglxout  the  campaign,  and  which 
may  he  attributed  to  their  knowledge  of  the  great  importance 
attache*!  hy  the  EinperoT  to  the  loss  of  a  gun.  The  Russian 
infantf)^  only  fi^ht  with  confidence  when  under  cover  uf  a  power- 
ful body  of  artillery. 

The  position  of  the  Russians,  very  strong  by  nature,  was  but 
ill  defended,  Placing^  tfx^  much  confidence  upon  the  precipitous 
nature  of  tbe  p**>undj  and  not  as  jet  aware  of  the  daring  and 
activity  of  the  African  troops  of  our  allies.  Prince  Menscbikoff  had 
not  sufficiently  protected  his  left  flank.  It  was  mainly  owing  to 
this  nep;lect  that  his  position  was  so  soon  forced,  and  that  his 
centre,  threatened  by  the  unexpected  app<*arance  of  the  French  m 
their  rear,  abandoned  their  lotteries  and  retired  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  The  advance  of  the  British  troops  up  the  slope  in  the  teeth 
of  the  heavily  armed  battery,  which  swept  it  on  all  sides,  ba» 
been  much  criticised.  The  leading  up  of  the  brigade  of  the  light 
division,  before  it  was  formed,  was  undoubtedly  a  grave  error, 
whicli  entailed  a  severe  loss  upon  three  regiments.  The  attempt 
to  stfjrm  this  strong  redoubt  at  all  nuist  be  attributed  to  the 
urj^ent  messages  of  the  French  Com mander-in -Chief,  whose  known 
character  for  escaggeration  might  have  justified  some  hesitation 
before  the  original  plan  of  attack  was  completely  abandoned. 
The  undaunted  courao^e  and  steadiness  with  which  the  British 
troops  performed  their  perilous  duly  was  the  admiration  of  t!ie 
French,  and  fully  established  that  reputation  amongst  their  allies^ 
which  every  subsequent  engagement  has  only  tended  to  confirm* 
No  troops  in  the  world  could  have  behaved  with  a  more  noble 
devotion.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  at  the  Alma  each  army 
had  fortunately  assigned  to  it  that  share  in  the  batde  whicli  best 
suited  its  peculiar  qualities.  Whilst  British  calmness,  endurance, 
and  courage  were  eminently  displayed  in  the  attack  upcm  the 
Russian  centre,  the  activity,  intelligence,  and  valour  of  our  allies 
were  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  ascent  of  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  ami  in  the  undaunted  spirit 
with  which  they  formed  into  line,  one  by  one  on  the  heightSj 
under  a  lieavy  fire — the  Zouaves  well  nigh  deserving  the  eulogium 
passcil  upon  them  by  the  French  Commandcr-m-Chief,  '  that  they 
were  the  first  soldiers  in  the  world,'  * 

The 


*  As  coaEidemble  misapprelienston  appears  to  prevail  as  to  wjmt  the  Zouftyei 
reaH^r  ».re,  we  may  oij&erTc  ih&t  these  regimvots  origin  ally  coiisjsied  of  Arab 
Bailees  of  Algeria,  and  were  so  called  after  an  Arab  tribe.  Thej  were  afterwards 
diibanded  aod  recouati tilted;  oi>ly  Frenchmeu,  with  a  very  few  cxceptLona,  being 
Admitted  into  their  ranks.  Native  regiments  were  then  formed  tmder  the  name 
of  *  ludig^uefi/  <jr  *■  Turcos/  The  Zouav(»  are  notorious  for  their  activitj  and 
courage,  and  at  the  siinae  time  for  their  propensity  to  plunder— a  habit  e^eily 
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The  allied  armies  were  <Ie tamed  for  twockjs  on  the  Almnafter 
the  battle.  Marshal  8t  Arnaud  pnjpased  to  advance  on  the  22nd  ; 
but  the  British  dead  were  still  unburied,  and  the  wounded  as 
yet  not  moved  to  the  ships.  It  was  onlj  late  on  the  second  day 
that  they  bad  all  been  brought  to  the  seashore,  through  the  un- 
paralleled exertion  of  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  inshore 
squadron.  By  suspending  a  hammock  to  an  oar,  four  men  could 
ciiny*j  thoug^h  not  without  inuc  b  fatigue,  a  wounded  soldier  to  the 
Ijcints  ready  to  receive  him  on  the  beacb.  The  French,  too,  lent 
us  their  raules,  and  gave  us  that  hearty  and  generous  assistance 
which  they  have  ever  been  ready  to  afford.  Many  disabled 
Russians  were  also  placed  on  board  sldp  ;  but  about  700  were« 
left  behind*  for  the  time,  under  the  charge  of  Dr,  Thomson,  whoso 
heroic  conduct  has  secured  to  his  memory  a  well -deserved  fame^ 

On  the  23rd  the  allied  arrnies  commenced  their  onward  march. 
Disease  had  unfortunately  again  shown  itself  in  the  British  ranks. 
The  cholera  had  broken  out  afresh,  much  aggravated,  it  is 
1>eltevcdf  by  the  4th  division  having  been  allowed  to  bivouack 
upon  the  ground  which  Russian  troops  had  just  left,  and 
which  was  covered  with  decayed  and  oflfensive  matter,  be- 
sides teem'mg  with  loathsome  vermin.  There  is  no  officer 
more  needed  in  our  army  than  one,  either  a  military  or  a  medical, 
man^  whose  special  business  it  should  be  to  see  to  the  sanitary^ 
condition  of  the  camp  Owing  to  the  want  of  the  commonest 
precautions^  and  of  some  one  person  to  look  to  such  matters^  offals 
dead  horses,  and  every  kind  of  noisome  matter  are  pennitted  to 
accumulate  close  to  our  tents.  The  air  becomes  tainted^  and 
disease  soon  spreads  through  the  camp, 

Lortl  Raglan  desired  to  march  in  one  day  to  the  Bel  bee  ;  but 
Marshal  St,  Arnaud  now  objected.  The  armies^  tlierefore,  halted 
on  the  Katsha,  and  on  the  following  day  (the  24th)  encamped  on 
tbe  left  bank  of  the  Bell>ec\ 

The  original  intenthm  of  the  commanders  of  the  allied  armiea 
bad  been  to  invest  and  attack  the  forts  which  protect  Sebastopol 
on  the  north.  The  town^  with  its  arsenal^  its  dockyards,  and 
its  storehouses^  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  a  deep  inlet^ 
whilst  on  the  opposite  side  are  only  the  large  stone  forts 
and  batteries  wliieh  defend  the  entrance  and  interior  of  the 
harbour.     These  massive  ediiices  are  erected   upon  the  water'a 


ocKtiiraeled  ia  an  African  oitnpaigti.  Thej  ehi^fl^  consiit  of  men  who.  haTiDgserf^ 
their  preicribfd  five  years  in  thp  army^  liave  no  desire  to  leave  It,  but  prefer 
ike  perilj  and  ex4^icemet)t  of  a  mililiiry  ]jfe,  and  of  varioua  other  adTenturouf 
epijiti  vho  Love  war  tietter  than  peace.  It  requires  tht;  stricrest  discipttne  to  J&erp 
tbem  under  control,  and  to  place  some  cUi^k  upon  tht^ir  natural  prnp^nskiea, 
They  wear  4  loose  OTti^ctal  dreS4^  with  fez  and  turban  1  both  becoming  and  con- 
retiii*nt, 
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^dgc*  Behintl  them  the  ground  rises  into  a  ridge  of  no  great 
height,  but  commamling  the  inlet  and  town  on  one  side  and 
descending  on  the  other  in  a  long  genlle  slope  to  the  Bel  bee. 
The  coast  to  the  north  of  Fort  Cons  tan  tine,  which  is  at  the  very 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  consists  of  a  cU(f  of  esirtli,  al>out  100  feet 
high.  On  the  summit  of  this  ridge  ttic  Russians  had  recently 
constructed  a  considerable  fortj  known  to  our  engineers  as  the  Star 
Fort,  or  Severnaiaj  which,  from  its  posjilion,  commands  both  the 
town  and  the  Del  bee.  On  the  cliff,  not  far  to  the  north  of  Fort 
Constfintine,  is  the  Telegraph  Battery  j  beyond  it,  in  a  line  with 
the  Stfir  Fort,  and  connected  with  it  by  covered  ways  and  embank- 
ments, is  a  square  stone  tower,  surrounded  by  earthworks,  and 
mounting  eiglit  heavy  guns  mi  haH/t^iie,  that  is,  placed  on  the 
summit  without  embrasures,  and  working  on  pivots,  so  as  to  be 
turned  in  every  direction  upon  an  enemy.  On  account  of  its 
mischievous  qualities,  it  has  been  named  *  the  Wasp  Battery '  by 
the  seamen  of  the  fleet*  From  the  weight  of  metal  liirown  by  its 
guns,  their  long  range,  and  their  plunging  fire,  it  has  caused  more 
injury  to  our  vessels,  and  has  more  embarrassed  their  movements, 
than  any  other  battery  erected  by  the  enemy,  Such^  with  one 
or  two  unfinished  earthworks  in  front  of  the  Star  Fort,  were  the 
defences  on  the  northern  side  of  Sebast^^pol  when  the  allied  armies 
crossed  the  Bel  bee.  Since  that  time  other  works,  chiefly  earth* 
bfitteries,  liave  been  erected  on  I  he  sea  face,  on  the  slope  between 
the  Bel  bee  and  the  Star  Fort,  between  that  fort  and  the  hurbouTj 
and  to  the  east  iif  it  nearly  as  far  as  the  Inkermann  Valley. 

It  was  on  the  Bel  bee  that  tlie  c<jmtiiainiera  of  the  allied  finces 
determined  upon  the  now  celebrated  Hank  march,  Tiie  reasons 
in  its  favour  appear  to  have  been  the  following : — Marshal  8t, 
Amaud  declared  that  his  troops  could  not  encamp  on  the  left 
bank  ot  the  Bel  bee  su  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  open  regular 
approaches,  witliout  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Kusaiaii 
batteries  which  commanded  the  river.  For  similar  reasons  the 
ileet  would  have  had  to  remain  off  the  KaCsha,  and  to  disembark 
on  an  exposed  coast  the  stores  and  siege  train*  Unfavourable 
weather  might  at  any  time  prevent  coinmunieation  with  theships^ 
and  the  distanc-e  was  too  considerable  be  I  ween  the  point  of 
disembarkation  and  tlie  lines  of  the  besieging  army — the  road, 
which  we  had  no  available  force  whatever  tu  protect,  being  at  the 
same  time  exposed  to  the  attack  of  an  army  in  our  rear.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  Sebastopol  comparatively  safe  harbours  and 
anchorage  were  to  be  foond,  in  the  deep  inJetof  Balaklavaon  the 
stmthern  coast^  and  in  t!iose  bays  which  indent  Cape  Chersonese. 
Moreover,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  Russians  would  be  unpre- 
pared to  receive  an  enemy  in  that  t^uarter,  and  that  It  would  be  jioft^ 
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sible  to  take  the  town  at  once  by  a  coup  de  main.  At  the  same  timej 
sliouJd  an  immediate  assault  be  deemed  unadvisable,  the  tiaturerf 
of  the  country  was  such  as  to  afford  the  allies  a  secure  position 
easily  defended  against  a  flank  attack.  On  the  other  hand, 
ar^mcnts  were  not  wanting^  in  favour  of  commencing-  the  sie«^ 
on  the  northern  side.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  fleets  the 
Star  Fort,  the  only  really  formidable  obstacle,  wouhl  have  been 
speedily  taken  by  regular  approaches ;  and,  when  once  in  our 
hands,  would  enable  us  to  command  the  town  and  defences  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  whilst  we  could  have  interrupted 
the  approach  of  convoys  and  reinforcements  by  the  high  road 
from  Odessa.  The  objections  to  the  southern  side  were  that  no 
check  whatever  could  there  be  placed  on  the  relief  and  pro* 
vifiioning  of  tije  place,  and  that,  even  presnming  the  town  and 
its  defences  to  have  fallen  into  our  possession,  we  were  still 
commanded  by  the  ships  of  the  fleetj  the  Star  Fort^  and  any 
batteries  erected  on  the  northern  side.  The  reason,  we  believe, 
which  finally  determined  the  Hank  march  was  that  insisted  upon 
by  Marshal  St.  A  maud— the  inability  of  his  army  from  its  ex- 
posed position  to  undertake  the  siege^ 

The  truth  is  that  we  had  not  sufficient  troops  to  render  either 
plan  feasible.  We  could  not  carry  on  the  siege  of  the  Star 
Fort  and  at  the  same  time  protect  our  rear  against  the  rein- 
forcements which  were  then  rapidly  approaching  \  nor  had  J 
we  men  enough  to  engage  in  a  regular  siege  of  a  town  which  ' 
we  could  not  even  invest.  Only  one  thing  could  justify  our 
landing  without  a  reserve  and  sullicient  means  for  besieging  a 
great  fortress — the  possibility  of  taking  Sebastopol  by  surprise. 
That  opportunity  once  lost,  we  were  in  a  terrible  dilemma.  We 
had  attempted  the  siege  of  a  stronghold  of  enormous  strength 
and  inexhaustible  resources  with  an  army  scarcely  supplied  with 
the  materials  necessary  for  a  siege  of  any  duration.  Immensely 
inferior  to  the  forces  which  could  be  collected  on  its  flank, 
utterly  incapable  not  only  of  investing  the  place,  but  even  of 
throwing  the  slightest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  communication 
between  the  besieged  and  the  open  country,  and  without  any 
reserve  to  supply  inevitable  losses  by  battle  and  disease.  I'he 
sequel  will  show  the  penalty  we  have  paid  for  thus  blindly 
entering  upon  so  vast  an  undertaking  and  without  sufficient  ap- 
preciation of  the  difficulties  we  should  have  to  encounter.* 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  sudden  change  of  the  base  of  our 


•  Sinet?  th(!se  remarks  were  written  ^e  find  tbat  Sir  Ho^^ani  DouglMs,  la  the 
A[j{)eiidi3t  to  iKe  new  etliticjii  of  Km  valwable  work  on  Naval  Gunnery,  hai  taken 
tiie  isaiue  view  m  ourselves.  Uii  Ingh  authority  upon  aU  stich  mAtteff  giTts 
^C4Lt  weight  to  hU  commetit^  upon  the  expedition  to  tb«  Crimen. 
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operations  could  only  have  been  effected  whilst  a  steam  fleet  was 
off  the  coast,  and  could  re-open  its  communications  with  the 
army  as  soon  as  it  had  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  Sebas- 
topol.  This  daring  measure  has  demonstrated  one  of  the  many 
immense  advantages  which  steam  confers  upon  an  invading 
force. 

The  flank  march  having  been  resolved  upon  was  executed 
with  considerable  skill,  and  with  that  determined  spirit  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  British  troops.  It  was  a  bold  and  hazardous 
undertaking.  The  country  was  difficult  and  unknown.  Thick 
woods,  deep  ravines,  and  precipitous  hills,  only  crossed  by 
mountain  tracks,  were  to  be  traversed  by  the  army.  Had  the 
enemy  learnt  our  intentions,  we  might  have  been  exposed  to  the 
most  fatal  disaster.  As  is  well  known,  our  advanced  guard 
fell  in  with  the  rear  of  a  strong  Russian  force  which  was  panic- 
stricken  by  the  unexpected  encounter.  Had  our  cavalry  been 
present,  a  complete  rout  must  have  ensued.  But  we  were  no 
less  surprised  than  the  enemy.  It  was  Lord  Raglan  with  his 
staff  who,  emerging  from  a  thick  wood,  first  found  that  he  was 
close  to  a  battery  of  Russian  guns.  Fortunately  Captain  Maude 
was  there  with  his  troop  of  horse-artillery.  A  few  rounds  drove 
the  protecting  escort  from  the  baggage,  which  became  the  spoil 
of  our  soldiers.  A  general  officer — perhaps  Prince, Menschikoff 
himself — was  observed  to  threaten  from  the  windows  of  his 
carriage  with  perscmal  violence  his  coachman,  who  vainly  urged 
his  horses  through  the  flying  crowd.  The  narrow  road  was  so 
encumbered  with  carts,  tumbrils,  men,  and  animals,  that  had  an 
active  trooper  made  a  dash  at  the  foremost  waggon  and  cut  the 
traces  of  the  horses,  a  large  number  of  guns  would  inevitably 
have  fallen  into  our  hands. 

We  had  fallen  in  with  the  rear  of  Prince  Menschikoff's 
army,  which,  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  had  retired  to  the 
south  of  Sebastopol,  and  had  probably  occupied  the  valley  of 
the  Tchernaia  and  part  of  the  heights  now  held  by  our  troops. 
The  Prince  was  withdrawing  to  Simpheropol,  and  the  explana- 
tion he  has  since  given  of  his  object,  at  that  time  misunderstood, 
is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  From  the  very  beginning  he 
appears  to  have  overrated  the  forces  of  the  allies.  He  believed, 
as  was  natural  enough,  that  we  should  besiege  Star  Fort,  and 
that  we  were  in  sufficient  strength  to  interrupt  the  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  which  he  was  daily  expecting  from  the  north. 
He  reckoned  upon  reaching  Simpheropol,  as  we  had  reckoned 
upon  reaching  Balaklava,  unperceived,  and  from  thence,  when 
sufficiently  strengthened,  threatening  our  rear  and  compelling  us 
to  raise  the  siege.      The  plan  was  neither  ill-devised  nor  ill- 
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executed.  Our  movement,  as  it  has  proved,  was  mare  siaec^Bs- 
ful^  and  hns  probably  saved  our  army  from  uUer  destruction. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  tlm  20 tK  of  September  llie  British 
arm  J  defiled  across  the  valley  of  the  Tehernaia  and  arrived  at 
th€f  entrance  of  that  of  Balaklava*  Sir  Edmund  Ljons,  apprised 
of  its  arrival  on  the  hanks  of  that  river,  bad  left  bis  anchorage 
ofiTllie  Katsha,  and,  followed  bv  a  portion  of  tliein-sbore  squadron 
and  bj  a  few  transports  containing  the  siege-train  and  necessary 
provisions  for  tlie  troops,  had  brought  the  Agamemnon  to  the 
southern  coast.  The  land,  wbicb  ends  at  Cape  Chersonese  in  a 
lon^  low  spit,  rises  rapidly  to  the  south  into  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  whose  summits  arc  covered  with  wood-  A  narrow 
rift  leads  into  the  harbour  of  Balaklaya,  Overhanging  the  aea 
are  the  ruined  walls  and  towers  of  nn  ancient  Cienoese  castle. 
The  harb(jur  itself,  somewhat  difficult  of  access  for  large  vci- 
sels,  owing  to  an  abrupt  turn  at  the  entrance^  resembles  a 
€leep  mountain  loch.  It  1$  surrounded  hy  high  and  ri]|rged 
hills*  Upon  their  very  foot  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  lingular 
inlet  stands  the  town,  inhabiled  by  Greeks,  the  descendants  of 
a  cob  my  of  comparatively  recent  date^  which  enjoys,  with  several 
similar  communities  in  the  Crimea,  peculiar  privileges  under 
the  Russian  government*  As  the  Agamemnon  appeared  before 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children 
were  seen  flyim^  over  the  hills.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  a 
small  body  of  Greek  troops,  natives  of  the  place,  took  refuge  in 
the  ruins,  and  with  four  small  mortnrs  and  m  few  walbpteces 
prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.  As  Lord  Rnglan  and  bis 
itaff  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  small  valley  leading  to  the 
town,  a  warm  fire  was  opened  upon  him.  But  a  party  of  rifles 
mnd  a  troop  of  horse-artiliery  having  reached  the  ridge  of  a  hill 
commanding  the  ruins,  and  the  Agamemnon  having  fired  a  few 
ihotft,  the  enemy  was  soon  induced  to  show  a  flag  of  surrender. 
Tbe  town  was  then  occupied  by  onr  troops. 

During  the  march  from  the  Balbec,  Marshal  St,  Araautl^ 
overcome  by  illness,  and  by  long  and  acute  suffering,  resigned 
the  command  of  the  French  army  to  G enteral  Canrobert,  and 
died  a  few  days  after,  on  his  passage  to  Constantinople.  His 
loss  was  not  much  felt  by  the  allied  armies,  Pos&es&ing  many 
mm  and  remarkable  military  qualities,  it  is  doubtful  w  bet  her  he 
was  fit  to  command  a  large  army^  or  to  carry  on  a  catnpaigii 
mgftinsi  a  powerful  European  enemy.  His  courage,  energy,  and 
indomitable  will  were  the  louries  of  his  rapid  rlie,  and  bore 
him  through  his  extraordinary  career.  They  were  eininently 
displaced  during  the  short  period  of  Ids  command  in  the  Crimea, 
Wben  struggling  with  death  itself  he  braved,  with  equal  fortitude 
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in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  the  most  terrible  tortures ;  but 
he  was  deficient  in  the  still  higher  qualities  of  a  great  com- 
mander; and  whilst  his  vanity  gave  him  confidence  in  himself, 
he  never  inspired  it  in  others.  He  died  in  time  to  leave  un- 
touched a  reputation  chiefly  founded  upon  an  act  of  singular 
daring,  for  the  successful  execution  of  which  he  was,  perhaps, 
above  all  other  men  peculiarly  qualified. 

A  new,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  sure,  base  of  operations  had 
.  been  secured  for  the  allied  armies.  During  the  following  day 
the  French  and  English  battalions  took  up  their  positions  on  the 
heights  above  Sebastopol,  and  in  the  valley  to  the  north  of 
Balaklava.  Had  the  French  still  kept  their  original  station  on 
our  right,  they  would,  now  that  we  had  faced  round,  have  been 
inland ;  but  as  General  Canrobert  was  desirous  that  his  troops 
should  rest  on  the  sea,  the  English  still  maintained  the  place  of 
danger  and  of  honour.  As  the  harbour  of  Balaklava  was  too 
small  for  the  disembarkation  of  the  supplies  and  siege-train  for 
the  two  armies,  the  French  chose  for  that  purpose  Kamish  Bay, 
a  deep  inlet  in  Cape  Chersonese,  more  spacious  and  convenient 
than  that  of  Balaklava,  but  completely  exposed  to  northerly 
winds.  A  heavy  sea  setting  into  it  would  cause  great  damage 
to  the  shipping  collected  there. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  amidst 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  those  who  had  assembled  to  welcome 
one  whose  presence  at  all  times  inspired  confidence  and  hope, 
brought  the  Agamemnon  with  admirable  skill  through  the 
narrow  entrance,  and  round  the  abrupt  turn,  into  the  harbour. 
She  was  followed  during  the  day  by  several  transports  and 
vessels  of  war. 

No  time  was  lost  before  ascending  the  heights  and  recon- 
noitring Sebastopol.  It  was  found  that  scarcely  any  prepara- 
tions whatever  had  been  made  on  the  south  side  to  receive  an 
enemy.  One  round  tower  of  stone,  of  moderate  dimensions, 
armed  with  heavy  guns  en  barbette^  flanked  the  approach  of  the 
town,  from  the  end  of  the  harbour  to  the  dockyard  creek.  A 
second  swept  the  country  from  this  creek  to  the  sea.  On  the 
shore  was  the  Quarantine  Fort,  and  a  wall  partly  protected  the 
town  to  the  west.  With  these  exceptions  there  were  on  the 
land  side  neither  wall,  ditch,  battery,  nor  other  defence.  So  com- 
pletely had  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  been  taken  by  surprise 
that  they  had  scarcely  time  to  escape  by  a  precipitate  flight  from 
their  country-houses.  The  town  was  already  filled  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrotmding  villages,  who  had  been  driven  in  by 
the  Russian  troops. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  allied  armies  on  the  heights  a  panic 
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prevailed  in  Sebastopol.  Steamers  and  boats  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  seen  comings  to  and  fro  ia  the  harbour  ;  \on^  lines  of 
carts,  carriao:es,  lad  lea  on  bfirsebat  k,  and  a  crowd  of  persons  on 
foot,  were  observed  hurrying  alon^^  the  road  leading  into  the 
interior.  Property  of  every  kind  appears  to  have  been  removed 
from  the  town.  Almost  every  deserter  and  prisoner  who  has 
since  fallen  into  our  hands  declares  that,  had  the  allies  at 
once  entered  the  place,  Utile  or  no  defence  would  have  been 
attemptetl,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  utterly  al  a  loss  to 
account  for  our  inaction.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  it  is  believed, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  place  should  be  summoned  to  sur- 
render*  and  that^  in  case  of  refusal,  we  should  be  justified  in 
at  once  proceeding'  to  the  assault*  Several  of  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  otticers  in  tf^e  British  army  (amongst  whom 
may  be  mentioned  the  late  Sir  George  Cathcart)  and,  we  under- 
stand, in  the  French  army  also,  thought  that  a  coufhde-main 
would  be  successful,  and  would  be  attended  by  comparatively 
small  loss.  The  reasons  assigned  against  this  summary  pro- 
ceedings were,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  humanity  thus  to 
treat  a  town  which  was  filled  with  women  and  children;  that  to 
assault  a  place  which  would  fall  by  a  regular  siege  could  never 
be  justified  in  case  the  attempt  should  end  in  a  reverse  or  a 
disaster;  and  that  if  we  even  took  possession  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  we  could  not  hold  it  for  any  length  of  time, 
under  the  guns  from  the  opposite  fi>rts,  and  from  the  ships. 
Such  reasons  appear  to  us,  we  confess,  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  state,  resources^  and  numbers  of  the  allied  armies,  and  with 
the  time  and  mode  in  which  we  had  entered  upon  this  campaign* 
Had  they  been  valid,  it  was  more  than  mere  error  and  want  of 
foresight  to  throw  an  army  into  the  Crimea  without  a  reserve  or 
the  means  of  carrying  on  a  protracted  siege  ;  for  it  was  only  the 
possibility  of  taking  the  place  by  a  covp-de-mairt^  as  we  have 
already  observed,  which  could  justify  the  expedition. 

It  was  not  until  the  5th  October,  ten  days  after  the  forced 
march,  that  Captain  Staunton,  of  the  Engineers,  was  sent  to 
examine  the  ground,  with  a  view  to  making  a  line  of  defences 
on  the  side  of  Balaktava,  and  in  two  days  more  the  earthworks 
were  commenced.  The  enemy  first  appeared  in  force  on  our 
flank  on  the  7th  October,  and  did  not  then  persevere  in  the 
attack.  A  body  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  on  that  day 
crossed  the  Tchernaia,  and  appeared  in  the  valley  to  the  north 
of  Balaklava.  About  1500  Cossacks  advanced  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  detacbment,  and  approached  our  lines*  It  is  believed  that 
they  mi|»bt  have  been  completely  cut  off,  had  our  light  cavalry 
been  well  directed.     At  least  a  general  impression  to  that  effect 
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prevailed  in  the  English  army,  and  caused  that  feeting  to  which 
may  partly  be  attributed  the  fatal  charge  of  the  light  brigade 
OQ  the  25th.  Maude's  troop  of  horse-artillery  again  distin- 
guished itself  on  this  occasion.  The  enemy  having  suffered 
some  loss,  but  having  captured  three  of  our  dragoons,  retired  in 
confusion,  many  Russians  throwing  away  their  arms  and  accou- 
trements to  facilitate  their  flight.  It  was  only  on  the  12th 
October  that  the  first  works  intended  for  the  defence  of  Bala-^ 
klava  were  completed.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  having  been  named 
to  the  command  of  this  important  position,  encamped  at  the 
entrance  to  the  small  valley  with  the  93rd  Highlanders.  About 
3000  Turkish  troops,  chiefly  Tunisians,  who  had  newly  arrived, 
were  added  to  this  small  force.  Some  were  placed  in  the  re- 
doubts ;  and  the  heights  above  the  harbour  were  confided  to 
about  1500  marines  and  sailors. 

The  French,  with  their  usual  forethought  and  energy,  had  on 
their  arrival  at  once  commenced  throwing  up  redoubts  and  earth- 
works along  the  heights,  extending  from  the  Woronzoff  road  to 
the  rear  of  their  position.  The  upper  part  of  that  road,  near 
the  Telegraph  Station,  was  commanded  by  a  strong  redoubt 
Below  it  a  considerable  earthwork,  armed  with  field-pieces,  swept 
the  sides  of  the  hill  and  the  valley  beneath.  Three  large  redoubts 
commanded  the  road  from  Balaklava  to  the  camp  and  the  rear  of 
the  French  lines.  These  defences  were  entrusted  to  the  ^  corps 
d'observation,'  under  General  Bosquet,  consisting  of  regiments 
of  the  line,  Zouaves,  Indigenes,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
Turks.  Between  the  Woronzoff  road  and  the  edge  of  the  hills 
overlooking  the  end  of  the  harbour,  the  heights  were  held  by  the 
first  and  second  divisions  of  British  troops,  and  no  steps  were 
taken  to  protect  them  from  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy. 

By  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  plan*  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  allies  are  in  possession  of  a  high  plateau,  the  eastern  sides 
of  which,  from  the  end  of  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol  to  the  sea,  rise 
abruptly,  almost  precipitously,  from  the  valley.  To  the  north  it 
slopes  gradually  to  Sebastopol,  the  hill-side  being  cut  up  into 
deep  ravines,  which  run  far  inland  and  divide  the  heights  into 
several  distinct  parts.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  camps 
of  all  the  divisions,  except  a  part  of  the  4th,  are  concealed  from 
the  town  by  high  ground  in  front  of  them.  To  the  west  the 
plateau  subsides  rapidly  into  the  low  land  which  forms  Cape 
Chersonese.     Whilst  the  English  batteries  command  Sebastopol, 

*  This  plan  has  been  reduced  from  one  surveyed  and  engraved  by  the  French 
Goverumsut,  aud  gives  wiih  accuracy  the  position  of  the  allied  armies,  and  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  country ;  those  hitherto  published  in  England  are  very 
incorrect. 
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anc]  Arc  at  a  very  considerable  elevation  above  it^  those  of  tb« 
French  are  for  tbe  most  part  on  a  level  with  the  Russian  work». 
It    is   evltleut   tbat    had   we   the   bei^rhts  alone  to  defend,   our 
position^  if  properly  prolected,  would  be  one  of  extraordin?iry 
strength — indecfl  improfrnable,     Tbeir  sides  towards  the  valley 
of  the  Tchernaia  are  so  precipitous,   in   some  places   forming 
cliflTs,  thai  no  enemy  could  force  them  in  the  face  of  British  imd  j 
French  troops.     The  roads  which  lead  up  to  them  could,  without  | 
difficulty,  be  rendered  impnssable*      Unfortunately  the  necessjiy  i 
of  holding  the  harbour  of  Balaklava  (om  pel  led  the  allies  to  leave  I 
the  heights,  to  descend  into  the  plain,  and  to  extend  their  lla« 
so  as  to  command  all  the  points  of  attack  upon  that  important 
position.     The  first  iiue  of  defence  was  traced  up*m  a  low  ridge, 
or  undulation,  which  divides  the  valley  in  front  of  Dalakbva  intt  { 
two  distinct  parts,  leaving  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  near  the  point 
where  the  road  from  the  town  leads  up  to  the  heights,  and  joining 
the  wfMuled  mountains  heneatfi  the  village  of  Kamara.     Fijur  iso- 
lated redoubts  were  built  upon  ihis  riilge.    About  a  mile  in  iheir 
rear  were  the  Highlanders,  and  to  tbe  right  of  and  behind  thif 
regiment  the  Turks,     On  the   bills  above  Balaklava  wt^re  a  few 
scattered  earthworks,  held  by  the  marines  and  sailors.     This  line 
of  tlefcncej  it  is  evident,  was  far  too  extensive  to  h^  adetjuaielji 
defended  by  the  few  boops  which  could  be  spared  from  thesiege|i 
and    thus    offered  a  weak    point  exposed    to   tbe  attack    of  ttiol 
enemy.     We  may  observe  tliat  no  attempt  whatever  had    beeis| 
maile  to  inteiTupt  lli©  communication  between  the  oprn  countrjj 
and  the  tuwn^  by   the  Tchernaia  or  Inkermnnn  valh'y,  ahhougbj 
the  roatl  ini^rht  have  been  completely  commanded  b}^  a  battery^ 
on  the  overhanging  heights. 

On  the  7th  Ocioher  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  the  bead** 
Iflftrleri  of  the  British  army,  tu  determine  upon  the  nature  of  thtt 
operations  to  be  undertaken  against  the  place.  Up  to  this  time 
nothing  had  been  dtme,  except  that  by  the  unceasing  exertions  of 
the  otlicers  and  seamen  of  the  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Sir^ 
E*  Lyons,  the  greater  part  of  itie  siege  train  had  been  disembarked,^ 
and  was  ready  to  be  placed  in  battery*  At  this  council  of  war  Bir 
John  Burgoyne  is  understood  to  have  submitted  apian  of  attack, 
which  was  iummarily  rejected  by  all  the  generali  present  a* 
utterly  impracticable*  The  army,  therefore,  still  remained  with- 
out any  precise  scheme  of  operations.  It  was  subsequently  resolved 
that  the  French  should  underinke  the  real  attack  on  the  extreme 
left,  between  tlie  sea  and  Doi  k*yard  Cieek,  whilst  ot  r  batleries 
should  be  erected  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  keep  down  the  fire 
of  tbe  enemy,  withoiit  any  intention  of  advancing  them,  fur  the 
present,  nearer  to  tbe   town.      This  determination  was  chted> 
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owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  respectively  held  by  the  two 
armies.  The  space  in  front  of  the  French  lines  permitted  the 
usual  process  of  sapping  and  trenching  to  be  carried  (in,  while 
the  position  occupied  by  the  British  was  too  rocky  to  admit  easily 
of  sucii  works,  and  was  broken  by  so  many  ravines  that  regular 
approaches  were  almost  impossible.  This  decision  having  been 
come  to>  the  command  was  given  for  break  in  g^  ground,  and 
directions  were  issued  in  general  orders  for  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  to  be  employed  in  digging^  and  defending  the  trenches. 

Notwithstanding  the  result  of  the  council  of  war,  our  works 
proceeded  but  slowly,  and  were  intemipted  for  twenty-four  hours, 
the  engineers  not  having  been  able  to  find  by  night  the  battery 
they  hod  traced  by  day.  But  could  it  be  otherwise?  Our 
engineers  had  no  detailed  plan  of  our  projected  and  finished 
works  and  those  of  tlie  enemy.  In  tbese  matters  we  afford  a 
striking  contrast  to  our  allies*  Their  admirably  organised  de- 
partment of  engineers  had  constructed  a  mop,  upon  a  large  scale, 
of  the  ground  and  the  siege  operations.  In  this  map  were  daily 
noted  all  additions  made  to  the  works,  and  the  observations  of 
officers  constantly  occupied  in  examining  our  position,  the  lown, 
and  the  Russian  defences.  Almost  every  building  of  note  in 
Seba$topol  had  received  its  name,  arbitrary  of  course,  but  of 
considerable  importance  in  transmitting  orders  to  those  employed 
in  the  attack.  Each  officer  in  command  of  troops  was  fur- 
nished with  a  tracing  of  that  ])art  of  the  map  which  included 
the  trenches  in  which  he  was  posted.  He  could  not  then  lose 
his  way  and  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  an  accident  which  more 
than  once  happened  to  out  working  parties. 

By  the  time  the  English  batteries  were  completed,  exactly  three 
weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  allied  armies  had  taken  possession 
of  the  heights*  There  were  four  distinct  works*  That  to  the 
extreme  left  of  the  British  position  contained  for!y-six  guns  and 
mortars,  and  was  generally  known  as  *  the  left  attack/  or  '  Chap- 
man's battery/  from  the  engineer  w- ho  superintended  its  construt:- 
iion.  It  was  partly  held  by  the  Royal  Artillery  and  partly  by 
seamen,  under  Captain  Lushington,  of  the  Albion,  who  worked 
the  guns  taken  out  of  the  men-of*war.  To  the  east  of  it,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  line,  was  a  second,  known  as  ''  the  right 
attack/  or  '  Gordon^s  battery/  mounting  twenly-one  guns,  worked 
by  the  Royal  Artillery  under  Colonel  Dickson,  and  by  seamen 
chiefly  trom  the  Diamond  frigate,  under  Captain  Peel,  Beyond 
and  facing  the  round  tower  was  *  the  five-gun  battery,*  contain- 
ing a  Lancaster  gun  and  four  heavy  G8-pounders,  taken  from 
the  Terrible,  and  worked  by  seamen.  None  lif  these  batteries 
were  nearer  than  1300  yards  to  the  Russian  lines,  the  average 
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distance  being  about  1500*  The  fourth  battery  held  one  Lan- 
caster gun,  and  was  placed  in  an  isolated  position  behind  GoTdon's 
battery,  at  a  hove  2000  yards  from  the  nearest  works  of  the 
enemy^  Such  were  the  number  of  our  batteries  and  guns  on  the 
16th  October*  At  a  subsequent  period  the  two  Lan casters  and 
the  four  68-pounders  having  been  withdrawn  from  their  original 
positions,  were  added  to  the  right  and  left  attacks^  and  additional 
works  were  constructed,  Tlie  French,  wa  believe,  had  at  first 
fewer  guns  in  posit  ion,  but  their  works  were  nearer  than  ours  to 
the  Russian  lints. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Kussians  had  been  making  unparalleled 
exertions  to  redeem  the  error  tliey  had  comrnitted  in  neglecting 
to  defend  the  southern  part  of  the  town*  Men,  women,  and 
children  were  observed  working  in  crowds  night  and  day, 
bearing  earth,  gabions,  and  fascines.  The  round  tower  at  tlie 
extreroa  left  was  speedily  surrounded  by  substantial  earth- 
works, the  tower  itself,  originaUy  white,  having  been  painted 
of  the  colour  of  the  earth  to  render  it  a  less  conspicuous  object. 
To  the  right  of,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  line  of  works,  w^as 
constructed  a  formitiable  redoubt  of  considerable  size,  known 
as  *the  re<lan/  Between  tiie  'redan*  and  the  arsenal,  at  the 
head  of  Dockyard  Creek,  were  the  *  barrack  batteries j'  so  named  i 
from  some  large  buildings  behind  them.  To  the  west  of  the 
creek,  facing  the  French  lines>  was  *  the  garden  battery,*  thus 
called  from  its  position  near  a  summer-house.  Subsequently 
other  batteries  were  raised  between  it  and  the  creek.  Beyond 
it  w^as  'the  flagstaff  battery^  { batter  io  da  mat),  united  by  a  line  of 
strong  defences  and  by  a  wall  to  the  Quarantine  Fort  and  the  sea. 
All  these  works  had  been  commenced  since  the  allied  armies 
h^  encamped  upon  the  heights.  Every  d»y  fresh  earthworks 
were  thi'own  up  and  additional  guns  of  lieavy  calibre  placed  in 
position.  VVliilst  thus  engaged,  the  enemy  continually  threw 
shot  and  shell  into  our  caoip,  part  of  w^hich  was  within  range, 
and  subsequently  at  our  working  parlies.  But  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  rounds  fired,  estimated  at  no  less  than  25,0(X> 
before  our  batteries  opened,  the  allies  suffered  but  on  insig^ 
fiificant  loss. 

As  yet  we  had  permitted  the  enemy  to  labour  at  their  defences 
without  interruption  or  molestation.  When  the  extensive  and 
solid  nature  of  the  new  works  was  poinied  out  to  the  chief 
British  engineer,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  *that  they  w^ere 
only  built  to  be  knocked  down  again. ^  But  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  believed  that  works  of  earth  would  prove 
more  formidable  than  those  of  stone,  and  who  shook  their  heads 
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as  they  saw  fresh  batteries,  bristling  with  heavy  guns,  rising 
from  day  to  day  before  them. 

The  long-wished  for  orders  for  the  attack  were  at  length  given. 
The  French  and  English  batteries  were  to  open  their  fire  together 
at  half  past  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  October,  the 
signal  being  three  rockets  thrown  up  from  the  French  lines. 
At  a  council  of  war  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  allied  fleets 
should  make  a  simultaneous  attack.  To  insure  the  co-operation 
of  the  British  fleet,  Colonel  Steele,  the  military  secretary  of 
Lord  Raglan,  was  sent  to  Admiral  Dundas  to  apprise  him  of 
the  decision  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

During  the  night  of  the  16th,  the  embrasures  of  the  batteries, 
which  had  been  previously  concealed,  were  uncovered.  In  the 
uncertain  light  of  dawn,  the  Russians  already  saw  by  this  sign 
that  the  struggle  was  about  to  begin.  They  did  not  await  it, 
but  at  once  opened  a  terrible  fire.  No  response  was  made  to 
the  challenge.  A  solemn  stillness  reigned  through  the  lines  of 
the  allies^  Thousands  looked  with  throbbing  hearts  for  the 
appointed  signal.  As  the  sun  rose  in  the  cloudless  sky,  three 
white  screaks  were  seen  above  the  French  camp.  Suddenly  one 
long  line  of  white  smoke  burst  from  the  hill  side,  which,  hithexto 
silent,  now  re-echoed  the  roar  of  artillery.  Not  a  breath  stirred 
the  air,  and  a  dense  cloud  soon  hid  the  town  and  harbour  oi 
Sebastopol.  As  the  light  morning  breeze  arose  and  drew  aside 
the  curtain,  every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  stronghold,  to 
seek  the  effect  of  our  long-expected  attack.  Of  the  heavy  guns  on 
the  round  tower,  some  were  upturned — all  were  silent.  The 
stone-work  was  rent,  and  deep  fissures  showed  that  the  edifice 
could  no  longer  bear  the  concussion  produced  by  the  discharge 
of  heavy  ordnance.  But  the  earth-works  which  we  had  treated 
so  lightly  still  poured  forth  their  deadly  fire.  As  the  shot  from 
our  well-directed  guns  ploughed  through  them,  clouds  of  dust 
rose  into  the  air,  and  for  a  moment  concealed  the  embrasures. 
Then  again  the  white  smoke  issued  from  them,  and  proved  that 
•  their  efficiency  was  not  materially  impaired.  A  gun  may  have 
been  upset  or  destroyed,  but  it  was  soon  remounted  or  replaced, 
and  the  fire  opened  upon  us  as  before.  The  contest  was  thus 
continued  until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  a  report  like  that  of 
distant  thunder  rose  above  the  roar  of  artillery.  A  thick,  murky 
column  ascended  from  the  French  batteries,  spreading  far  and 
wide  as  it  rose  into  the  air.  A  powder-magazine  had  exploded, 
destroying  and  disabling  men  and  guns.  The  fire  of  our  allies 
now  almost  ceased ;  a  solitary  flash  at  distant  intervals  only 
proved  the  extent  of  the  disaster. 
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Soon  after  this  explosion  the  French  ihipa  of  war,  with  their 
jards  dipped,  were  seen  advancing  in  order  of  battk.  Taking 
up  their  position  to  the  south  and  partly  in  front  of  the  inoulh  of 
the  harbour,  tbev  opened  llieir  fire  upon  the  farts  and  batteries 
facing  the  sea.  But  the  British  fleet  was  still  far  awnjr,  and  the 
French  had  l>een  nearly  two  hours  in  action  before  it  en^ged 
with  the  cnemr*  The  Agamemnon  at  lea|fth  moved  majestically 
onwards,  preceded  by  a  small  steamer^  which  showed  in  compa* 
rison  as  a  mere  speck  upon  the  water.  This  vessel,  used  for 
towing,  was  commanded  by  a  young  mate  of  the  name  of  Ball, 
He  sought,  as  his  brave  commander  had  forewarned  him,  an 
honourable  death,  or  that  promotion  for  services  in  battle  which 
is  the  highest  ambition  of  the  British  seaman.  Undismayed 
and  calm,  amidst  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  he  tiirew  hia 
ioynding4ine  beneath  the  huge  batteries,  and  showed  the  way 
to  the  Agamemnon  following  in  his  wake.  A  shoal  stretching 
from  the  point  on  which  Fort  Gmstamine  is  built  left  the  line- 
of-battle-thip  only  2  feet  beneath  her  keel,  although  still  80O 
yards  from  the  enemy.  Then  was  proved  the  wisdom  of  that 
resolute  act — not  unworthy  to  he  classed  with  the  burning  of 
Moscow^ — the  sinking  of  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  in  the  mouth 
of  the  harbouri  Had  the  passage  been  open,  tlie  Agamemnon, 
in  defiance  of  the  triple  batteries  which  guartted  it,  would  imve 
entered  J  and  the  issue  of  the  day  might  have  been  different. 
The  practicability  and  probable  result  of  sueh  an  attempt  were 
proved  by  the  desperate  step  taken  by  the  enemy.  Close  behind 
the  Ajgamemnon  was  the  Sansp*ireil,  strew  line-of- battle-ship 
(Cap!,  Dacres),  and  with  her  were  the  Atbiim,  the  London^  and 
the  Aretlmsa  50-gun  frigate,  each  sailing-vessel  being  brought 
into  action  by  a  steamer  lashed  to  her  side. 

As  the  Agamemnon  dr^w  near  to  take  up  her  position,  five 
batteries  opened  their  broadsides  upon  her.  The  iron  shower 
rattled  through  her  masts  and  spars,  and  aloft  she  was  soon  a 
perfect  wreck.  But  as  her  atlmiral  had  fureseen,  the  guni 
of  the  fort  could  not  be  contentiated  upon  her  hull ;  she  was 
too  near  to  them,  and  the  embrasures  were  totJ  deep ;  she, 
therefore,  suffered  compamtiyely  little,  although  exposed  to  this 
unequal  contet^t.  It  was  when  ihus  engaged  that  her  1*  lag-Lieut, 
Ccdes^  the  nephew  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  went  to  tlie  Kellerophon 
in  a  small  open  boat,  and  brought  lliis  vessel  to  the  assistame  of 
th*:  Agamemnon— an  act  of  devotion  and  courage  rarely  ex- 
ceed ed. 

The  Rodney  (Captain  Graham J,  also  coming  in  to  support  the 
Agnmemnon  and  the  Sanspareil,  grounded  under  a  terrific  fire, 
Fortimately  she   was  soon    relieved    from  her  critical  position* 

The 
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The  Albion  and  Arethusa  suffered  more  from  the  heavy  metal 
and  plunofing  shot  of  the  Wasp  Fort  than  even  from  the  bat- 
teries of  Fort  Constantine.  The  first  was  taken  out  of  action  in 
a  sinking  state ;  and  the  other,  having  been  more  than  once  on 
fire,  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 

But  these  gallant  vessels  unsupported  were  engaged  in  a  hope* 
less  struggle.  The  Britannia,  with  those  ships  which  had  been 
ordered  to  keep  her  company,  was  above  two  thousand  yards 
from  the  forts;  and  their  fire,  although  unceasing,  was  in- 
effectual. 

A  thick  smoke,  scarcely  swept  away  at  intervals  by  the  light 
breeze,  enveloped  the  fleets.  It  was  but  by  the  thunder  of  their 
broadsides,  which  rose  even  above  the  roar  of  artillery  from  the 
land  batteries,  that  a  spectator  could  know  the  fearful  contest  which 
was  going  on.  The  sun  went  down  before  it  ceased.  Slowly  the 
Agamemnon  retired — having  discharged  no  less  than  3250  shot 
into  the  enemy.  Well  had  her  noble  commander  said  that  morn- 
ing, ^  that  he  would  rather  sink  with  his  ship  than  that  the  honour 
of  England  should  be  tarnished  I '  And  well  worthy  was  he  of 
the  trilpute  spontaneously  paid  to  him  by  the  admirals  and 
officers  of  the  French  fleet,  who  declared  that  although  they  had 
been  left  for  nearly  two  hours  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  he,  at  least,  had  maintained  the  antique  fame  of  the  British 
navy. 

Who  could  watch  the  fall  of  that  day  without  a  heavy  heart? 
We  had  failed,  and  a  long  and  terrible  struggle  was  in  store  for 
us.  We  had  foolishly  underrated  the  enemy's  resources,  and  had 
allowed  him  to  put  forth  his  strength.  An  occasional  explosion 
in  the  Russian  batteries  or  a  well-directed  shot  miglit  raise,  for  a 
time,  the  enthusiasm  of  our  men,  but  it  was  too  evident  to  all 
reflecting  persons  that  we  had  now  entered  unprepared  upon  a 
gigantic  undertaking. 

Two  days  elapsed  before  the  French  batteries  were  able  to 
reopen  their  fire,  so  destructive  had  been  the  explosion.  For 
three  days  the  English  batteries  continued  theirs  with  some 
vigour :  after  which  the  siege  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  on  our 
part,  whilst  our  allies  slowly  continued  their  approaches. 

What  then  were  the  results  of  the  combined  attack  on  the  17th 
of  October  ?  And  first,  in  regard  to  the  fleet.  It  had  always,  we 
understand,  been  the  conviction  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  that  the 
question  of  the  superiority  between  ships  and  stone  walls  depended 
entirely  upon  distance.  This  conviction  was  borne  out.  Had  the 
depth  of  the  water  permitted  the  Agamemnon  and  Sanspareil  to 
approach  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  Fort  Constantine 
would  probably  have  been  destroyed.     Its  walls  were  so  much 
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shaken  that  they  have  been  since  supported  by  wooden  shores 
and  props*  Prince  Menschik^iff,  in  hh  despatch  to  the  Em- 
peror describin^^  the  results  of  the  day,  mentions  the  injury  they 
had  sustainett*  The  Russians,  moreover,  anticipating  another 
attack,  have  since  constructed  earthworks  to  protect  this  enorm- 
ous  stone-work ;  thereby  admitting  themselves  its  weakness^ 
Three  times  the  fire  of  the  Agamemnon  silenced  that  of  the  fort : 
and  had  the  whole  fleet  been  near  at  hand,  the  object  of  the 
attack  would  probably  have  been  attained^  The  broadsides  of 
the  French  ships  crippled,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Quarantine 
Fort ;  but  their  dislance,  more  than  1500  yards,  was  too  great  to 
be  effective.  The  Agamemnon,  although  the  nearest  to  the 
batteries,  had  four  killetl  and  twenty- five  wounded :  the  Albion, 
exposed  to  the  Wasp  Fort,  which  was  surrounded  by  edrth- 
fi?^r/fj,  suffered  most,  having  ten  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded. 
The  Sanapareil  had  eleven  killed  and  fifty-nine  wounded;  and 
other  vessels  proportionally.  The  Britannia,  which  had  taken  op 
the  furthest  position  from  the  enemy,  had  only  nine  slightly 
woanded.  On  the  whole  it  may,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  the 
altnck  of  (he  combined  Heet  failed,  w^halever  may  have  been  its 
object:  the  loss  of  men  and  the  injury  to  the  ships  were  not 
compensated  by  t!ie  damage  inflicted  on  the  enemy.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  was  not  in  favour  of 
operations  by  sea  on  the  17th,  unless  either  an  assault  was  at  the 
same  time  attempted  from  the  lines,  or  the  fleet  was  so  used  as 
to  be  maintained  in  a  condition  to  renew  the  attack  at  any  sub- 
sequent period  when  an  assault  became  practicable.  The  result 
of  the  attack  proved  the  soundness  of  his  opinion, 

By  land  Hide  more  had  been  effected  than  by  sea.  The  ex- 
plosion in  the  French  lines  was  a  serious  disaster  to  our  allies^ 
and  a  source  of  considerable  inconvenience  to  us.  Some  of  the 
Russian  batteries^  which  had  been  directed  upon  them,  were  then 
turned  uptm  the  English  works,  and  inflicted  much  injury*  We 
had  several  g^uns  dismounted  and  destroyed,  and  suffered  some 
loss  in  men,  but  less  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
uiiceasinn;  and  well-directed  fire  of  the  enemy,  of  whose  skill  in 
g;unnery  we  had  now  fresh  proofs*  The  Russians  may  have  lost 
many  lives,  and  their  works  may  have  been  damaged,  but  their 
fire  remained  urieliecked.  The  only  part  of  their  defences  com- 
pletely disabled  were  the  two  stone  towers.  The  earthworks, 
raised  in  a  few  hours  around  them,  with  others  of  a  simil&r 


•  Therein  nu  iiiiprePRion  that  eoedl%  if  not  all,  of  the  forts  a!  Svbostopol  are  buUt 
of  gmMte.  Such  is  not  tlie  cose*  1  hey  are  euiirvly  cou^iracrtod  orUit?  ^oft  hmA* 
»loi>e  Coiujil  on  the  heights  aroiiiiU  the  ttiwu.  The  quarries  from  vhicli  thi«  ma- 
tetiftl  i^  ohmlD^d  are  now  occupied  by  tlii»  allied  nrmJes, 
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nature^  continued  to  defy  all  our  efforts.  Well  might  our 
engineers  say,  after  our  fire  had  been  opened  for  some  days,  that 
if  we  could  only  reduce  Sebastopol  to  the  condition  in  which 
we  had  found  it  on  the  26tb  of  September,  we  might,  with  some 
chance  of  success,  attempt  an  assault. 

But  with  what  means  at  our  command  had  we  undertaken 
to  besiege  a  stronghold  almost  unequalled  for  its  strength 
and  the  extent  of  its  resources?  History  scarcely  presents 
an  instance  of  a  more  ill-digested  scheme!  We  had  brought 
with  us  a  siege-train  of  sixty  guns,  including  mortars,  nearly 
all  of  a  calibre  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy.  The  French 
had  a  larger  number,  but  they  were  of  brass,  and  consequently 
inferior  for  all  purposes  to  those  of  the  besieged.  In  order 
to  arm  even  three  batteries  we  were  compelled  to  dismantle 
our  ships  and  to  pmploy  our  seamen.  More  than  eight  hundred 
rounds  can  rarely  be  discharged  from  one  gun,  on  account 
of  its  liability  to  burst  and  the  enlargement  of  the  vent.  Few 
guns,  indeed,  will  bear  much  above  six  hundred  rounds.  As 
during  the  first  day  we  had  fired  above  one  hundred  rounds 
from  each  gun,  if  we  had  continued  at  this  rate,  in  less  than  six 
days  our  batteries  would  have  been  disabled.  The  amount  of 
ammunition  available  was  so  small  that  it  would  have  been  com- 
pletely expended  in  about  five  days.  Some  of  the  most  useful 
guns  had  only  been  supplied  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  rounds 
each.  '1  he  number  of  our  artillerymen  was  so  inadequate  to  the 
working  of  the  siege  guns  that  we  were  compelled  to  cease  our 
fire  during  the  night ;  and  thus  the  enemy  was  able  to  repair 
unmolested  the  damage  done  to  his  earthworks  during  the  day. 
Even  to  keep  up  a  moderate  fire  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  to 
have  the  proper  reliefs  for  night-work,  the  officers  and  gunners 
were  only  every  alternate  eight  hours  off  duty,  which,  deducting 
nearly  an  hour,  the  time  required  to  go  from  the  camp  to  the 
trenches,  left  but  six  for  food  and  repose — an  amount  of  labour 
which  human  nature  could  not  long  endure.  Moreover,  every 
day  added  to  the  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  sick,  and 
diminished  the  number  of  those  fit  for  active  service.  Our 
materials  were  not  only  inadequate,  but  in  many  instances  bad. 
A  large  proportion  of  our  shells,  owing  to  some  defect  in  the 
fuses,  either  did  not  burst  at  all  or  not  at  the  right  moment  We 
understand  that  a  British  officer  who  was  made  prisoner  states 
that  nothing  struck  him  more  in  Sebastopol  than  the  number  of 
unexplo<led  English  shells  lying  about — a  cause  of  equal  surprise 
to  the  Russian  engineers.  The  newly-introduced  NJadras  plat- 
forms for  the  siege  guns  proved  a  failure.  Not  only  was  it  im- 
possible to  traverse  the  guns  upon  them,  but  they  were  soon 
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broken  by  the  recoil.  By  the  end  of  the  second  day  of  the  siege 
scarcely  one  remfiined  entire,  and  the  engineers  were  compelled 
to  substitute  for  them  such  planking  as  could  be  procured  in  the 
country.  The  sie^e- train  had  only  been  supplied  with  two  or 
three  spare  gun-carriages  ;  several  having  been  soon  destroyed,  it 
was  subsequently  dependent  upon  those  furnished  by  tlie  stiips^ 
There  were  no  adequate  means  of  transport  for  the  am  m  unit  ion 
from  Balaklava  when  it  was  landed  :  the  thot  was  mostly  carried 
by  pack-horses  in  bags  slung  across  their  backs  I  With  such 
materials  and  with  such  foresight  did  Government  send  out  an 
army  lo  capture  one  of  the  strongest  itrrtresses  ^nd  arsenals  in 
the  world  I  If  any  calamity  should  befall  the  British  arms,  the 
future  historian  will  be  at  a  Sosa  for  words  to  describe  the 
incompeteniy,  and  to  condemn  the  guilt,  of  those  who  thus 
exposed  to  destruction  the  most  gallant  army  that  nation  ever 
sent  forthp 

It  is  but  on  act  of  justice  to  the  engineers,  and  more  especially 
to  tlmt  brave,  skilful,  and  zealous  oflicer,  Captain  Gordon,  who 
after  the  death  of  Colonel  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  command, 
to  add  t h  a  t  o  u  r  ba  1 1  e  ri  e  s  w  e  r e  a  d  m  i  r a  b  1  y  con  s  t ructed .  N  o  ac  c  i  den  t 
whatever  has  happened  to  our  powder  magazines,  although  more 
thunonce  exposed  to  the  test  of  the  fall  and  explosion  of  a  twelve- 
inch  shell.  VV  hen  contrasting  our  works  with  those  of  our  allies, 
it  inust  be  bcjrne  in  mind,  that  whilst  our  batteries  were  from 
1300  to  1700  yards  distant  from  tire  enemy,  those  of  the  Frrnrh 
had  approached  to  within  800  yards,  and  were  consequently  far 
more  exposed  to  injury. 

The  atteiufjt  to  silence  the  enemy's  batteries  having  thtis 
proved  hopeless,  every  means  should  have  been  employed  in 
fortifying  the  ground  held  by  the  British  army,  and  rendering 
it  as  secure  as  possible  from  attack.  We  have  already  stated 
that  our  position  on  the  heights  was  considerably  weakened  by 
the  imperative  necessity  of  including  Balaklava  within  our  lines. 
The  defences  of  that  place  had  been  entrusted  to  a  young  officer 
of  £ngineerS;  under  whose  superintendence  were  erected  the 
redoubts  indicated  upon  our  plan. 

A  bout  the  20th  of  October^  &  movement  had  taken  place 
amongst  the  Russian  Iroopson  the  right  bank  of  the  Tehernaia. 
On  the  24th  a  considerable  body  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery was  observed  lo  have  bivouacked  at  the  mouth  of  a  valley, 
through  which  the  hij^b-road  from  Simpheropol  and  Odessa 
debouches  into  a  small  plain.  Deserters  declared  that  a  fresh 
corps  tTarmee^  under  General  LiprDndi,  had  arrived  from  the 
Principalities,  The  report  was  scan  ely  credited  until  it  was  too 
fully  verified  on  the  murning  of  the  25ih  October. 
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By  referring  to  the  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  isolated  ridge 
rises  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tchernaia,  and  advances  to- 
wards Balaklava,  ending  abruptly  in  the  valley:  we  will  call 
it  the  Tchernaia  ridge.  It  is  traversed  by  a  deep  ravine,  through 
which  runs  the  ro^d  from  Simpheropol.  Overlooking  the  val- 
ley of  Balaklava,  it  is  commanded  by  the  heights  occupied 
by  the  allied  armies.  Dividing  the  valley  to  the  south  of  this 
ridge  into  two  parts  is  the  undulation,  upon  which  had  been 
constructed  the  four  isolated  redoubts  we  have  described,  held  by 
small  bodies  of  Turkish  and  Tunisian  troops.  This  important 
position  was  so  ill  defended  that  only  one  regiment  of  Highland- 
ers, and  a  single  battalion  formed  of  invalids  from  various 
regiments,  could  be  collected  in  case  of  need.  The  camps  of 
the  Highlanders,  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  British  cavalry  were 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  rear.  The  whole  position  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  commanded  from  the  south  by  the  redoubts 
on  the  high  hills  overlooking  the  harbour  of  Balaklava,  held  by 
a  corps  of  Marines. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  on  the  25th  of  October,  the  enemy  opened 
their  fire  upon  the  foremost  redoubts  from  a  battery  of  heavy 
guns,  which  had  been  brought  during  the  night  to  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Tchernaia  ridge.  It  was  immediately  returned  by  the 
Turks,  and  by  a  French  battery  on  the  Sebastopol  heights.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaia,  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  were  drawn  up  in  several  massive  lines,  in  order  of 
battle.  This  was  the  main  body  of  Liprandi*s  corps.  Behind 
the  Tchernaia,  on  the  Simpheropol  road,  was  stationed  its  re- 
serve. 

The  firing  from  the  batteries  had  continued  for  a  short  time 
without  much  result  on  either  side,  when  a  movement  was  ob- 
served in  the  enemy's  ranks.  A  large  body  of  cavalry  advanced 
steadily  down  the  valley,  whilst  a  column  of  infantry  moved 
along  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  first  redoubt,  which  was  now  the 
object  of  their  attack.  The  Turks  maintained  a  well-directed 
fire  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  Russian  cavalry, 
under  cover  of  the  batteries  on  the  Tchernaia  ridge,  turning 
towards  them,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  persist,  but  retired  in 
good  order,  although  suffering  considerable  loss.  'J  he  Russian 
infantry  took  possession  of  the  redoubt  and  deserted  guns. 
Those  who  held  the  two  following  redoubts,  seeing  their  com- 
rades retire,  followed  their  example,  without  an  attempt  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  the  works  were  speedily  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  the  guns  having  been  spiked,  though  incfTec  tually,  by 
the  English  artilleryman,  who  had  been  placed  in  each.  The 
fourth  redoubt  making  a  show  of  defence,  the  Russian  cavalrv 
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cH«l  not  persist   in  attacking  it,  antl  tW   eoemy  soon  afterwards 
abandoned  the  third. 

Much  unmerited  blame  lias  be^n  cast  upon  the  Turks  for 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Although  undoubtedly  Brilish 
or  Frenc!i  troops  would  have  defeotled  to  the  last,  if  necessary, 
the  redoubts  con  ft  tied  to  tliem^  yet  we  question  whether  any  officer 
would  have  been  justified  in  alteinpfing:  to  hold  them  under  the 
circumstances.  They  were  too  distant  to  receive  any  aid  or 
support  from  the  small  and  totally  inadequate  force  in  front  of 
Balaklava.  They  were  so  ill -constructed  that  the  Cossa(ks  had 
no  difficulty  in  leaping  their  horses  over  them*  Had  the  Turks 
remained  a  few  minutes  longer,  none  could  have  escaped,  and  an 
unnecessary  and  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life  would  have 
ensued.  General  Canrobert,  on  descending:  later  into  the  plajn, 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  these  redoubts  were  untenable, 
consequetUly  no  attempt  was  made  to  recapture  them  from  the 
enemy.  This  ojfinion  has,  we  understand,  been  fully  confirmed 
by  the  highest  military  authorily  in  this  country.  Sir  Cnlin 
Campbell,  in  his  despatch  describing  the  action,  says  *  that 
the  Turkish  troops  in  No*  1  redoubt  ^iersdsied  as  long  as  thejf 
couidf  and  then  retirtd^  and  thei/  sneered  comtderahk  hs.t  in  their 
retreat  f  and  Lord  Raglan  observes  'that  the  means  of  defending 
the  extensive  position  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Turkish 
troops  in  the  mornings  had  proved  wholly  inadequate/ 

We  make  these  remarks  because  we  believe  that  a  very  unjust 
and  very  mischievous  cry  has  been  raised  both  in  the  British  camp 
and  in  England  against  the  Turkish  troops.  We  may  add  that 
those  who  held  the  redoubts  were  chiefly  Tunisians,  with  a  small 
body  of  Turkish  militia,  not  one  havinja:,  we  believe,  been  under 
fire  before,  Tlie  officers  were  the  first  to  leave  their  posts,  and 
the  men  were  left  without  any  command  whatever.  The  clamour 
of  ignomnt  people  in  this  country  has  unfortunately  had  its 
influence  on  public  opinion.  And  yet,  after  the  gallant  st^nd 
made  by  the  OUoman  army  on  the  Danube,  we  should  have 
paused  before  thus  condemning'  by  wholesale  Turkish  troops* 
This  stupid  cry,  and  a  prejudice  which  exists  in  some  quarters^ 
may  have  prevented  the  Britlsli  Government  availing  itseli  ol 
the  services  of  men  w4io,  if  properly  commanded,  would  not 
lie  exceeded  in  couiage,  devotion,  and  conduct  by  any  troops 
in  the  world.  Instead  of  seeking  for  Germans,  we  could  have 
found  70,000  men  already  collected  and  partly  organised,  who 
only  wanted  better  otiicers  and  regular  pay  to  equal,  if  not 
exceed  in  efficiency,  any  foreign  troops  we  cnn  hire  to  fight  in 
a  cause  not  their  ow^n.  We  have  the  testimony  of  that  dis- 
tinguished soldier  Major  Xasmytli  to  the  bravery  and  docility  of 
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those  who  fought  under  him  at  Silistria.  With  such  a  leader  as 
ho  has  shown  himself  to  be,  the  British  Government  might  shortly 
be  in  possession  of  a  Turkish  contingent  upon  which  every 
reliance  ct)uld  be  placed.  As  it  is,  we  have  permitted  Omar 
Pasha*s  army  to  be  nearly  broken  up  for  want  of  money  to  furnish 
the  necessary  means  of  support ;  and,  with  an  inhumanity  dis- 
graceful to  those  concerned,  we  have  permitted  thousands  of 
miserable  wretches  to  be  cast  upon  the  shores  of  the  Crimea  to 
be  insultetl  and  oppressed,  and  to  die  of  exposure  and  starvation. 
We  know  nothing  more  shocking  and  more  touching  than  the 
actHmnts  transmitted  to  this  country  of  the  condition  of  the  un- 
fortunate Turks  at  Balakla\*a,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  l)een  tn^ated.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  in  a  camp  where 
heroic  ctnirage  and  devotion  are  the  virtues  of  almost  every  man, 
those  who  abaiuKnuHl  under  any  circumstances^  in  the  moment 
trf  danger,  the  pt>$t  txwfided  to  them«  should  be  received  with 
some  feelings  of  iHmtempt  and  distrust.  But  the  resigned,  un- 
complaining  way  in  which  these  poor  starring  men,  dragged  from 
their  hmnes^  deserttnl  by  alK  without  pay«  without  (ocA,  without 
raedii^  aid,  and  mitluHit  shelter — dying  in  the  streets  and  hisrh- 
ways  untemlet)  ami  uncaretl  for — emluring  privations  and  suflfer- 
in^  far  exixntliug  those  of  our  troops«  greatly  as  even  they  have 
sufieitHl — have  U^ie  the  hard  and  loathsinne  tasks  imposed  apoo 
them«  ought  to  have  shown  their  persecutors  that  ihey  had  in 
them  s%>me  t4  the  best  elements  i>l  the  military  character.  We 
trust  that  the  ungtniervHis  ami  unjust  outcry  will  cease,  and  that 
the  liovemmeut  will  inn  shut  its  eves  to  the  immense  value  of 
such  men  if  prv>j>eriy  Icil  and  ailequately  oared  for. 

But  ti%  return  to  the  harde  of  Balakla\^  I'be  re\ioabcs  having 
been  carrie^U  the  Russian  cav  alri\  supp%«ted  by  a  cvMOsioerable 
Kwvv  of  artillery.  asc^Mtde^l  the  low  rnip^  up^>a  which  these  works 
h«d  been  wHUstrtHTted.  Thev  then  divideit  int^^  :wo  Uxiies  ;  that 
li^  the  left«  tae  smallest  o(  the  two  and  consist ri^  of  abottt 
4A>  men.  chAr^^xi  uowu  the  slope  ^.^wards  tre  V^Scd  HEg^Ianiiefs, 
whio\  hA^  ioa:  a:  dr^t  tJiA^^n  up  a  |.vii»id%VEt  in  trvoc  of  tae  feocurth 
fc^kntbc  bjKi  now  retired  S? w  cxi  the  cnwx  of  th<  cliIL  Tbiat  callafll 
nf^CUHiefK.  leu  b\  CoIv>cex  Ainslie,  was  ofvierec  bv  Six  CoOB 
CampSe\l  :o  re*.e:ve  :he  eaeaxv  in  i-ae.  T-e  Rtis^ilaa  cavalir 
w^Ke  c^.e\■i;^i  hv  te  drt:  wvley.  xaiik  witroc:.  i:  is  b^LiieviftL 
saSfeiii^  an  11  X»isj  wha^?^e^.  iVIl  hack  ta  ^s^'cnie  cis*?niier.  P^- 
eei^iatC  t^JC  the  F^ri^  wro  i^JsJ  rv^cn^evi  ca  :.  e  r^it  ibok  ct 
titee  ^v^  were  ai:ji-t  n?  rvoiizZiC.  thev  were  eacvHjLrxj^C  v  jLi:vnpC 
a  :ie\V49id  crjLT^:  h«i:  ir^f  irvcjacier^  cr  tiui:   rv^*jit*fu:  wce«tis^ 
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900  and  1000  inen^  turned  to  the  rie:ht  and  advancetl  towards 
tbe  cainp  of  the  Scots  Grevs  and  Hnnblvillen  Drtifroniis,  These 
reirimenls,  returning  fmm  the  pasuitm  tfiey  had  at  hrst  t?)ken  up 
bejiirid  tlie  rid«re  to  the  left  of  the  lint*  of  redoubts,  were  just  in 
time  to  fiirm  and  t»  meet  tlie  Ilussbn  cliar^r.  For  a  motiient 
titere  was  a  hand  lo  Land  fiijht^  luid  the  miiiglinir  of  hinses  and 
men  and  the  clasldng  of  steel  ;  but  btjrne  i\m\n  by  the  weip^ht 
and  detenu ined  onsiaiiK-ht  of  the  British  stiuadnm — scarf e  vme- 
tfjird  their  number — the  Russlfjn  ravalry  reended  ami  were  beaten 
back  up  Uip  hillside.  They  made  one  eififrt  to  rally,  but  were 
attain  broken,  and  ntjw  flt-d  in  disorder  over  the  plain. 

The  heavy  cavalry  was  supported  by  tlie  troiip  t*i  I-b>rse  Arlillery 
tinder  Captahi  Maude.  A  s tie  11  bursting  near  that  officer,  de- 
pritxd  the  army  for  a  tiine  of  the  services  of  one  whose  gallant ly 
ami  noble  be^arin^  had  earned  for  bim  the  admiration  of  tlie 
wlude  British  army. 

The  1st  antl  4ib  En^iisb  divisions,  with  a  ronsi*Jerable  body 
of  French  troops  of  itic  line,  Cliasseurs  de  Vineenncs,  and  cavalry 
(Cbasseurs  d'Afrique),  bad  descended  from  tbe  bei«:hts  to  the 
support  of  the  small  force  opposed  to  the  enemy  in  the  valley* 
The  heavy  and  li»^bt  bri^rades  of  Britisfi  cavalry  were  drawn 
up  in  tw*>  lon;j  dark  lines  on  tfie  mirthem  siope^  between  the 
third  and  fourib  redoubts.  The  enemy  kept  up  their  fire  from 
the  second  redtjubt,  in  which  they  had  placetl  artillery,  and 
occasionally  from  the  battery  on  the  Tchernaia  ridge,  without 
however  inflietin;^  i^^ju^y  upon  us.  Altliough  two  redoubts 
Mid  seven  guns  remained  in  the  possession  of  tbe  enemy,  yet  as 
fat  as  the  defence  of  our  important  position  and  the  conduct  of 
our  tnitips  were  concerned,  we  had  good  reason  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  ilay. 

Lord  Barrlan,  with  his  staff,  was  watching  tbe  contest  from  tbe 
edge  of  the  hi^ti  cHlf  overhmking-  tlie  valley  in  which  tbe  fight 
had  hitherto  been  waj^ed*  Tbe  withdrawal  of  ibe  Russians  fn^m 
the  third  reihmi>t,  and  an  apparent  movement  in  the  next,  led 
the  English  Commaniler-in'Chief  to  believe  tliat  the  enejny 
WLTC  rei Moving  the  captured  guns.  Under  tliis  impression  tbe 
^^nrder  which  ims  been  so  mucti  canvassed  was  addressed  to 
the  Earl  o(  Lucan»  It  was  confidetl  to  Captain  Nolan,  a 
cavalry  officer  servings  on  the  staff,  upon  whom  much  animad- 
version has  been  cast  as  having  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
ratastroplie  which  ensued.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his 
ronducU  and  tbe  irritation  it  may  have  caused,  we  conceive  thiit 
the  very  fact  of  bis  having  been  the  bearer  of  a  wriit^ti  order 
relieves  him  from  all  responsibility. 

By  the  time  tbe  Karl  of  Lucan  received  the  order  to  advance 
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and  to  prevent  the  removal  of  our  captured  guns,  the  enemy  had 
formed  again  in  front,  a  dark  mass  of  cavalry  and  infantry  sup- 
porting his  heavy  artillery.  A  reference  to  the  plan  will  show 
the  position  of  the  Russians  at  this  time.  Tbe  main  body  of 
Liprandi's  corps  d'armee  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Considerably  in  advance  of  it,  and 
crossing  their  fire,  were  the  batteries  in  the  first  two  redoubts  and 
that  on  the  Tchernaia  ridge.  The  steep  sides  of  the  hills  were 
thick  with  riflemen,  supported  by  columns  of  infantry. 

It  was  through  this  deadly  approach  and  in  the  face  of  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  the  enemy  that  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  mis- 
understanding the  order  to  advance — for  the  Russians,  instead  of 
removing  the  captured  guns,  as  Lord  Raglan  had  anticipated, 
had  turned  them  upon  us — directed  the  British  light  cavalry  to 
charge.  The  Earl  of  Cardigan,  its  commander,  ventured,  we 
believe,  to  ask  a  very  natural  question,  ^  what  his  brigade  was  to 
charge?'  i'he  enemy,  he  was  told,  was  before  him,  and  the 
peremptory  order  was  reiterated.  Having  like  a  prudent  man 
remtmstrated,  he  proceeded  like  a  brave  one  to  perform  his  duty. 
He  led  forward  his  squadrons  in  two  lines  at  a  steady  pace. 
Calmly  and  undismayed  they  advanced,  whilst  those  who  looked 
down  upon  the  scene  watched  them,  motionless  and  with  bated 
breath,  as  men  who  were  hurrying  to  sure  destruction.  The  white 
smoke  now  burst  forth  before  them  and  on  either  side.  In  front 
rode  Captain  Nolnn,  waving  his  sword  and  urging  his  men  to  the 
charge.  Suddenly  his  upraised  arm  remained  motionless,  and,  as 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  agony  and  despair,  the  glittering  ranks  passed 
on :  a  trooper  held  his  horse,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Still  the 
British  cavalry  did  not  quicken  their  speed  until  they  could  see 
each  man  in  the  lines  drawn  up  before  them.  Then,  amidst  the 
smoke  and  roar  of  artillery,  they  rushed  onwards.  Soon  reaching 
the  gaping  mouths  of  the  puns,  they  scattered  and  cut  down  those 
who  stood  round  them.  The  heavy  columns  behind  swerved  and 
opened  their  ranks  to  the  impetuous  stream.  Regiments  of  Hussars 
and  Dragoons  sought  to  check  their  onward  course,  but  in  vain. 
They  did  not  draw  bridle  until  no  enemy  was  left  before  them. 
Scarce  600  English  light  cavalry  had  broken  through  a  Russian 
army  I 

But  of  what  avail  was  this  desperate  deed  ?  The  heavy  brigade 
had  advanced  in  support  of  those  who  charged ;  but,  checked  by  the 
heavy  fire,  they  halted  far  behind.  It  was  then  that  General  Bosq  uet 
spoke  those  words  which  so  well  characterise  the  heroic  valour  of 
the  British  soldier,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wanton  way  in  which 
his  noble  life  is  too  frequently  sacrificed,  ^  C'est  magnifique,  mais 
ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre  V    He  saw  that  if  any  had  escaped  from  that 
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fearful  encounter  and  sought  to  return,  they  would  still  be  ex- 
posed to  the  undiminished  fite  of  t!ie  flanking  butteries*  The 
'Chasseurs  d'Afrique'  were,  therefore^  ordered  to  silence  the 
guns  on  the  Tchernaia  ridge.  Sweeping  down  into  the  valley, 
tbis  fine  brigade  of  cavalry  formed  into  line,  Their  commander, 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  uselessly  the  lives  of  his  troops,  checked 
their  ardour,  and  one  sqnadran  alone  was  directed  to  charge  the 
enemy's  artillery.  With  a  courage  and  daring  not  even  excelled  by 
that  of  the  brave  men  to  whose  aid  tbey  were  sent,  the  gallant  hand 
struggled,  through  thick  brushwood  and  over  rocky  ground,  up 
the  precipitous  slope.  As  they  reached  the  summit,  each,  sing* 
ling  out  his  man,  rushed  upon  the  rear  of  the  battery,  cutting 
down  all  w^ho  ventured  to  oppose  them.  For  a  moment  they 
held  the  guns ;  but  two  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  hitherto  con- 
cealed  in  a  deep  ravine,  now  appearetl  behind  thein.  Con- 
cealed and  siieltereti  by  tlie  thickets,  they  opened  a  deadly  fire. 
The  battery  had  been  silenced  and  no  more  could  be  accom- 
plished I  the  scattered  horsemen  retraced  their  steps  to  the  plain, 
leaving  two  officers  and  fourteen  men  dead  upon  the  field*  They 
had  performed  a  feat  which,  though  eclipsed  by  the  unparalleled 
onslaught  of  the  British  light  cavalry,  well  deserved  the  grateJul 
admiration  of  the  British  army.  To  them  we  owe  the  lives  of 
those  who  came  back,  one  by  one,  some  on  horse,  some  on  foot^ 
from  that  fatal  charge. 

The  end  of  the  valley  was  spatted  with  the  bodies  of 
men  and  horse s«  The  Cossacks,  who  had  quailed  and  0ed 
before  our  horsemen,  now  returned  with  confidence.  As  the 
wounded  lay  writhing  on  the  ground  they  pierced  them  with 
their  spears ;  but^  as  if  fearing  them  even  in  death,  five  or  six 
together  were  seen  to  gather  around  one  helpless  and  dying  man^ 
— ^not  tlic  only  instance  of  that  barbarous  cruelty  which  wiJl 
remain  an  eternal  stigma  upon  the  Russian  name. 

Ttiat  evening  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  British  light  cavalry 
were  absent  from  the  muster.  It  was  matter  of  wonder  how  even 
those  who  survived  had  escaped.  During  the  night  and  the 
following  day  others  who,  wounded  and  unhorsefl,  had  crept  for 
safety  into  the  bushes  and  crevices  of  the  rocks,  straggled  into  the 
camp,  and  the  army  had  fewer  to  lament  than  was  supposed 
at  first.  But  still  above  230,  of  whom  fifteen  were  ofticers,  were 
killed  and  remainetl  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy*  Twenty- 
seven  otlicers  were,  moreover,  wounded,  several  of  whom  are  since 
dead. 

After  the  charge  of  the  light  cavalry,  the  generals- in-chief  of  the 
allied  armies  left  the  heiglits  from  which  they  had  viewed  the 
erven ts  of  the  day,  and,  with  their  staffs,  stationed  themselves  upon 
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the  ridge  in  front  of  the  fourth  rcidoubt.  The  fire  of  the  enemy 
had  ceased,  and  they  stood,  as  if  awed,  in  sullen  silence.  Sir 
George  Cathcart  now  proposed  to  recapture  by  assault,  with  his 
division  (the  4th),  the  redoubts  and  lost  guns.  But  General 
Canrobert  insisted  that  to  retake  works  which,  from  their  de- 
fective construction  and  their  distance  from  each  other  and  from 
every  support,  could  not  be  held  against  an  enemy,  would  only 
lead  to  a  useless  sacrifice  of  life.  It  was  consequently  decided 
that  we  should  abandon  altogether  the  outer  line  of  defences, 
and  should  now  concentrate  and  increase  our  forces  on  a  narrow 
ridge  which  closes  the  mouth  of  the  small  valley  ending  in  the 
harbour  of  Balaklava,  and  on  the  hills  commanding  the  town, 
and  should  reinforce  the  British  troops  by  some  French  regi- 
ments, who,  aided  by  the  Turks,  should  at  once  construct  breast- 
works and  redoubts,  uniting  the  heights  on  either  side.  The 
important  position  of  Balaklava  would  thus  be  completely  en- 
closed by  an  adequate  line  of  defences. 

The  result  of  the  Russian  attack  on  the  25th  October  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  enemy  were  taught  to  fear  our 
favalry,  and  the  great  efficiency  of  that  arm  of  the  British  army 
was  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  Few  Russian  hoi'semen  will  here- 
after stand  before  men  who  neither  yield  to  numbers  nor  to  weight. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  shown  itself  irresolute 
in  action  and  wanting  in  courage,  fully  confirming  the  opinion 
which  had  been  formed  of  it  from  its  conduct  during  the  previous 
part  of  the  campaign. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  although  the  French  had 
fortified  that  portion  of  the  heights  which  was  occupied  by  the 
*  Corps  d'Observation '  under  General  Bosquet,  with  trenches, 
earthworks,  and  redoubts,  the  English  had  completely  neglected 
to  protect  the  edge  of  the  plateau  held  by  our  1st  and  2nd 
divisions  to  the  north  of  the  WoronzofF  road ;  even  two  roads 
leading  ^p  from  the  valley  of  Inkerman  in  the  rear  of  our  second 
division  had  been  left  comparatively  open.  This  neglect  had  been 
pointed  out  by  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  former  had  endeavoured  to  throw  up  a  few  breast- 
works of  stone  and  earth,  but  they  were  close  to  the  camp 
and  completely  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  this  most  im- 
portant position.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  furqish  800  men  for  the  defence  of  the  trem;hes ;  but 
impressed  with  the  danger  which  threatened  our  army  on  this 
side,  and  the  possibility  of  an  attack  at  any  hour,  he  remonstrated. 
In  consequence  of  this  opinion  the  order  was  rescinded,  and  he 
was  thus  able  to  meet  on  the  following  day  what  had  been  so  long 
foretold — an  attack  upon  this  undctfended  part  of  our  lines. 
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On  the  mornings  of  the  26lli  several  Ruisian  columni  of 
infaotry,  atttimpanied  by  artillery,  were  seen  to  issue  fiom  tbe 
east  em  end  of  Sebastopol,  It  was  at  fust  bcliev^ed  that  tliey  were 
marching  to  jtiin  Lipraodi'*  corps  by  the  road,  still  open, 
throujjK  the  Inkcnman  valley  ;  but  turning  to  the  rig^ht  they 
ascended  the  bill,  and  suddenly  appeared  on  the  crest  wbicb 
coinnianded  the  camp  of  the  2nd  division.  Another  body  at  die 
same  tiEiie  approacljed  by  ihe  road  leading  from  the  valley  to  the 
iieig-hts.  They  came  Siimewhat  by  surprise  upon  tlie  pickets 
belonging  to  the  SOtii  and  4yth  regiments.  The  conduct  of  an 
officer  at  the  head  of  one  of  tliese  small  parties  excited  universal 
admiration.  Holdings  his  ground  ^vitli  undaunred  courage  against 
an  overwhelininp:  force,  he  succeeded  in  checking  fur  some  time 
the  Flussian  atlvame;  and  when  the  animunilion  of  his  men  wns 
expended,  charging  llie  enemy  with  his  swonl,  he  fell  shot  through 
the  clu'st ;  this  was  Lieutenant  Ctmolly  of  tbi?  4y}h*  Scarcely 
less  distinguished  were  Captain  Bay  ley  and  Captain  Atclicrley, 
and  a  seijeant  named  SuUivan,  at  tlje  bend  of  tlie  pickets  of 
the  36 rh  regiment.  This  handful  of  brave  men  opposed  nearly 
7000  men  until  Sir  Dc  Lacy  Evans  was  able  to  mature  his  plans 
and  to  fi>rm  his  two  brigades  into  order  of  battle*  That  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Pennefathcr  was  placed  upon  the  left 
in  advance  of  the  ciimp  ;  that  under  Biigadier-General  Adams 
upon  the  right,  supported  by  the  artillery  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
divisions  under  Colonel  Fitxmaycr  and  Colonel  Dacres.  So 
admirably  were  the  troops  disposed,  and  so  well  were  the 
efl'orts  of  their  General  seconded  by  those  who,  serving 
under  him,  were  inspired  with  that  confidence  which  j>erfect 
reliance  upon  a  commander  will  at  all  times  give,  that  the 
enemy  was  nut  only  speedily  repulsed,  but,  taking  to  flight,  was 
pursued  almost  into  the  town^  with  a  loss  subsequently  esti- 
mated at  nearly  1000  mea,  wHiilst  our  own  amounted  to  only 
12  killed  ajul  about  80  wounded.  One  hundred  and  sixty  Hus* 
sians  were  left  dead  within  our  lines,  and  3D  prisoners  fell  into 
our  hands.  The  second  division  alone,  at  that  time  scarcely  1200 
strong,  defeated  nearly  5000  men.  The  Guards,  under  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  although  protecting  its  Bankn^  took  no  part  in  the 
action,  nor  did  the  corps  of  General  Bosquet*  who,  as  was  bis 
wont,  hastened  to  our  aid  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared. 

In  this  action,  again,  the  execution  of  the  llussian  plan  of 
attack  was  nut  equal  to  the  tonception.  As  it  is  impossible 
that  the  enemy  could  have  contemplated^  with  so  small  a  number 
of  men,  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  position^  it  is  probable 
that,  after  having  reconnaitred  it,  they  intended,  having  foiced 
our  lines  in  their  weakest  point,  to  take  our  batteries  of  the  right 
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attack  m  reverse,  and  baving  destroyed  them  and  spiked  the 
guns,  to  return  into  SebastopoK 

The  attempt,  although  unsuccessfui,  should  have  been  a  further 
waniing  to  us  ;  but  nothing  was  done  towards  fortifjin^  these 
heights.  It  has  becD  alleged  that  there  wns  a  want  of  men  to 
construct  proper  defences ;  but  after  the  5th  of  Xoveniber, 
although  no  new  reinforcements  bad  arrived,  tntopb  were  found. 
In  truth  the  position  was  of  such  va&t  and  j>aramount  ijnportance 
that  anj  sacrifice  should  liave  been  made  to  jjrotect  it.  The 
enemy,  all  hough  they  did  not  succeed  in  their  altempt^  so 
far  profited  by  it  that  they  ascertained  the  weakness  of  our 
defences. 

In  the  meanwhile  large  reinforcements  were  daily  joining 
the  Hussian  camp  to  the  north  f>f  Se  bast  oped.  Extraordinary 
efforts  were  being  made  to  bring  down  those  troops  wliich  I  he 
Austrian  occupation  of  the  Principalities  now  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Cxar  for  the  defence  of  the  Crimea,  and  aJl  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  employed  for  this  purpose*  Carts, 
carriages,  post-horses^  bore  one  corps  d^armee  from  Odessa  to 
the  Bel  bee.  Before  we  even  received  notice  of  their  approach 
fifty  thousand  men  were  collected  on  the  heights  of  Jnker- 
man,  the  greater  number  of  whom  the  generals  of  the  allied 
armies  had  been  assured  from  home  were  still  watching  the 
frontiers  ot  Bessarabia  in  expectation  of  an  Austrian  invasion  I 

Prince  Menschikoff  resolved,  by  one  great  effort,  to  Ibrcc 
our  ill'defended  |iosition,  which,  once  carried^  would  place 
the  allied  armies  at  his  mercy.  His  plan  was  well  conceived. 
Our  front  was  exposed,  our  flank  and  rear  open,  and  he 
could  pour  his  colunms  iVom  all  sides  upon  our  devoted  bands, 
before  we  could  even  know  that  they  were  near,  A  despatch, 
written  to  the  Emperor,  his  master,  some  days  before  the  exe- 
cution of  his  design,  betrays  the  confidence  he  felt  in  its  result, 
and  the  almost  mad  excitement  of  his  brain  at  the  prospect 
of  success.  '  A  terrible  calamity,'  be  wrote,  *  impends  over 
the  invaders  of  your  dominions*  In  a  few  days  they  will  have 
perisfjed  by  the  sword,  or  will  be  driven  into  tlic  sea.  Let 
your  Majesty  semi  your  sons  here,  that  1  may  render  up  to 
tfiem  untouched  the  priceless  treasure  which  your  Majesty  has 
entrusted  to  my  keeping!'  Two  days  before  he  was  to  fulhl 
his  pledn^e,  two  imperial  carriages,  preceded  by  outriders,  and 
accoinpanied  by  an  escort  of  cavalry,  were  seen  to  enter  Sebas- 
topol  by  the  hi^^h  road  from  the  north,  and  the  sound  of 
rejoicings  came  up  from  the  city. 

Soon  after  midnigtit,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  November, 
those  who  guarded  the  trenches  and  lay  sleepless  iu  their  tent^i 
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listened   to  the   tolling  of  bells,  as  for  some  sacred  cereinony,. 
The  distant  sounds  uf  chantiag-are  even  said  to  have  been  hfftidl 
by  persons  wht*  watched  still  nearer  to  the  beleaguered  citj.    The 
solemn  peal   ceased  about  two  hours  before  daylig-ht,  and  was 
succeeded  hy  the  !>ri<?ht  ilasb  and  heavy  report  of  ordnance  inj 
the  rear  of   the  Brilish  lines.     Afrer  a  little  time   there  was 
e*^ain  deep  silence,  only   broken  by  a  low  rumhling  heard  by 
the  iurtbcst  jiickets,  who  thought  it  to  be  t!ie  noise  of  wa^gona 
laden  with  supplies  entering  the  town. 

The  dawn  lon^  stru<^gied  thi-ou^h  the  mist  wluch  hung  on  die  J 
heisrhts  of  Sebastopol,     As  daylight   broke  a  party  of  unarniedl 
men  appeared  un  the  crest  of  tlie  bill,  above  the  eastern  end  of  I 
the  harbour  of  Scbastopol,  and  in   front  of  the  second  division 
of  the  Britisli  army*     They  made   signs  as  of  surrender  to  the 
pickets  which  w^atched  those  heights.       The   officer   believing - 
them   to  be  deserters  advanced  to  receive  them,     Havin«:  thuiJ 
been    throvvn    oft'  his  guard,    he  and   his    men    were    suddenly] 
surrounded   and    seized    by    a    large   body  of   troops  who    had 
lain  in  ambush  behfnd  the  ridge.     An  alarm  was  thus  avoided^ 
and    the    firit    Russian    columns  were    lust    drawing    near   to 
the    British  lines,    partly  concealed    by   the  mi&t,   before   they 
were  perceived  by  the  remaining  pickets,  which  gave  notice  of  J 
their  approach,  and  btjldly  resisted, and  cliecked  the  advance  of] 
the  enemy.     They  only  fell  back   when  their  ammunition   hadT 
been  eiEpended^  and  when  completely  overpowered  by  ttie  weight 
of  succeeding  masses  of  men.     The  second  division,  to  which, 
though     reduced    to    nearly    half    its    numbers    by    battle   and 
disease,   was  still    confided   the   ijnportant   post  now  menaced^ 
bad    scarcely    time  to  collect   to  receive  the   Russian  advance*  ^ 
Their    able    and    experienced    commander,    overcome   by    his 
duties^  anxiety,   and   disease,  was    on  a  sick   bed  at  Balaklava* 
General    Penncfather  bad  taken  his  place.     He  hastily  formed 
the  decimated    regiments,    and    rapidly    led  them  to    meet  the 
enemy  who  were  pouring  in  dense  masses  over  the  hilL     Soon 
they  opened  tlie  deadly  fire  of  the  JVIinit^  making  havoc  from 
afar  amongst   the   approaching   columns.      The  Kussians,  see- 
ing that  the  British  troops  were  now  preparing  to  receive  ttiem, 
rushed  forward  with  loud  and   discordant  yells  rising  above  the 
roll  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  artillery — a  sound — ^how  unlika 
the   hearty  English  cheer! — never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  wboj 
heard  it  on   that  memorable  morning.     At  the  same  time  theirj 
numerous  artillery,  which  had   been  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
hill  over  which  tljey   had   been  so  noiselessly  dragged,  and   the  J 
guns  of  the  town  and  ships  of  war,  threw  an  unceasing  volley  of  j 
shot  and  shell  not  only  into  oar  troops  but  even  beyond  their  cam] 
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tearing  to  pieces  the  tents  and  killing  the  horses  which  were  still 
fastened  to  their  pickets.  The  batteries  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
divisions  soon  took  up  a  position  on  a  rising  ground  in  front  of 
our  lines,  and  sou^fht  in  vain  to  check  the  heavy  fire. 
.  Whilst  fresh  columns  ascended  the  hill  facing  the  end  of  the 
harbour,  others,  winding  round  its  base,  threatened  our  flank 
by  a  road  through  a  deep  ravine,  and  our  rear  by  a  second  track 
leading  up  from  the  Inkerman  valley.  Another  large  body 
advanced  towards  the  five-gun  battery  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
stretching  from  '  Careening  Bay '  almost  into  the  centre  of  our 
position.*  Thus  was  the  right  of  the  allied  armies  menaced 
on  all  Ifeides  by  overwhelming  numbers. 

The  Guards  were  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  2nd  division, 
and  consequently  the  nearest  to  the  point  of  attack  ;  the  Grena- 
diers and  Scots  Fusileers  lost  no  time  after  the  first  shot  was 
fired  in  hurrying  forwards.  The  greater  part  of  the  brigade 
had  but  just  returned  from  the  trenches,  in  which  they  had  been 
exposed  to  rain  since  an  hour  before  daylight  on  the  previous 
morning.  Benumbed  with  cold,  wet,  long  without  rest,  and 
for  many  hours  without  food,  they  were  led  against  the  enemy. 
As  they  advanced,  justly  anticipating  that  the  enemy  would 
ascend  in  force  by  the  road  in  the  rear  of  the  second  division, 
they  turned  to  the  right.  On  a  small  spur,  some  way  down 
the  precipitous  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of  Inkerman,  was 
a  small  battery  built  of  sandbags  and  fascines :  it  had  held 
two  siege-guns,  placed  there  to  silence  a  gun  which,  mounted 
by  the  Russians  on  the  opposite  heights,  above  the  ruins, 
had  caused  much  annoyance  to  our  camp.  The  desired  object 
having  been  effected,  the  two  guns,  being  required  elsewhere, 
had  been  removed.  The  unarmed  battery  was  occupied  on 
that  morning  by  a  picket  of  the  55th  Regiment.  In  front 
of  it,  before  daylight,  the  enemy  had  brought  up  heavy  guns, 
which  opened  suddenly  upon  this  small  body  of  men.  Sur- 
prised by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  unsupported  by  their 
own  division,  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back,  after  making  for 
a  short  time  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  losing  nearly  two-thirds 
of  their  number.  As  they  retreated  the  Guards  were  advancing 
to  the  spot :  seeing  that  the  pickets  were  retiring  before  the 
enemy,  who  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  battery,  the 
Grenadiers,  giving  a  loud  cheer,  charged  down  the  declivity. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  Russians  were  driven 
headlong  from  the  work.     The  three  regiments  of  Guards,  the 

♦  In  the  plan  we  have  given,  to  which  we  refer  oar  readersy'these  roads  are 
indicated,  as  well  as  the  position  of  our  army  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  November. 
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Cold  streams  havintj  ioon  after  jfuncnl  the  rest  of  the  brigade, 
held  the  hiiUer\\  farmed  into  line  at  right  angles  Ui  it,  and 
uci'iipied  the  ihlj^cs  of  the  prnjf'itm^  spur. 

Then  eijnunerHrtHl  a  sirug-i^le  whith  lias  rarely  if  ever  been 
equalled  m  modern  winfare.  The  columns  of  the  enemy,  mi*-| 
checked  hj  the  Knglish  fue,  again  impetuuUbly  advanced  willi' 
fearful  yells  up  the  slope,  attemptfn«:  lo  turn  the  rij»ht  flank  of 
the  Guiirds.  The  Grenadiers,  united  with  ihe  CohUtreauis^ 
met  I  he  iipproaeliiiig  columns  with  a  second  char^^e,  A^rain  the 
enemy  were  driven  bark,  but  aignin,  urged  onwards  by  the  over- 
vvhehnln?^  numbers  beiiiad,  they  returned.  The  ammunition  of 
the  Guards  was  nearly  expentled,  an<i  their  ranks  broken  and 
thinned  by  tliose  who  had  fallen  in  this  bloody  rontest;  but  still 
they  held  their  ground^ — firing  upon  the  advancing  foe  on  one  side, 
ruablug  with  tbe  bayonet  upon  those  who  attempted  to  surround 
them  on  the  other,  Fresh  supplies  and  some  reinforcements 
from  the  4tli  division  at  length  teaclied  them.  But  still  the 
Russians  [iresscd  on  w^ith  undiminished  strength.  Again  our 
brave  men  were  in  nectl  of  ammunition,  and  were  fast  falling  be- 
fore the  unceasing  fire  of  the  eoemy,  who,  concealed  bv  the  thick 
brush w oik)  and  by  the  undulating  ground,  hud  now  sueeeeded  in 
surrounding  tliem.  They  Ci*uld  but  give  way.  Charging  with 
desperate  fury,  tliey  bore  their  colours  triumphantly  through  the 
dense  mass*  Reaching  a  breastwork  which  had  been  raised  at 
some  distance  behind  the  battery,  ihey  fonned  again,  and  with 
the  bayonet  prepared  tmco  more  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground. 
During  more  than  five  hours  this  heroic  l>rigade  almost  alone 
resisted  the  attack  of  an  overwhelming  force,  supported  by  a 
b  ea  V  ¥  a  ad  co  n  ti  n  u  o  u  s  fi  re  o  f  ar  t  il  i  e  ry ,  N  ea  rly  t  wo-t  h  i  rd  s  o  f  t  he  Ir 
pumbers  were  mown  down  in  this  liand-ti>»hand  fight*  Yet  they 
jmew  that  the  safety  of  the  British  army  depended  upon  them, 
and  they  nobly  lield  their  own — each  man  performing  deeds  of 
almost  unexampled  heroism* 

Ttie  4th  division,  whose  camp  was  far  distant,  had  early 
hastened  to  the  point  of  attack  led  by  Sir  George  Cathtart,  but  they 
did  not  reach  it  until  after  the  Guards  had  long  been  eng^sred 
in  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  two-gun  battery.  One 
brigade  under  General  G oldie  was  detached  to  the  assistance  <if 
the  2nd  division^  now  hard  pressed  on  the  left  by  the  increasing 
columns  of  the  ejieniy.  The  cjther^  commanded  by  General  Tor- 
rens,  turned  to  the  right  and  sought  the  Guards,  who  were  almost 
surrounded.  Sir  George  Cat  heart  belie  ve^l  that  the  most  effec- 
tual succour  could  be  given  them  by  tinning  the  enemy *s  ilank^ 
and  thub  c'oinpelling  them  to  fail  back  from  the  disputed  battery. 
Unwilling  to  credit   the  earnest  representations  made  to  him 
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that  the  Russians  had  ahcatly  occupied  the  opposite  beighls,  he 
placed  Uimself  at  the  head  of  a  (e\v  companies  of  the  6bth  Reg^iioent 
and  with  undaunted  spirit  entered  a  guily  to  the  right  of  the 
earthwork.  But  he  liad  scarcely  descended  far  before  he  perceived 
the  Russians  tm  the  rid|,^es  above  liim.  Ho  t^ii\\\  too  late,  that 
he  was  surrtmnded.  Attempting  to  hud  back  his  men,  this 
distinguished  oflirer  fell  mortally  W(Hinded,  and  his  body  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  ini<lst  of  the  enemy.  His  gallant 
aid e-de- camp,  Col.  Charles  hseymoutj  wlio  had  long  shared  the 
fortunes  of  his  thief,  and  who  stooped  lo  receive  bis  last  breath, 
perished  by  his  side. 

But  a  contest  no  less  terrible  than  that  around  the  two-gTin  bat- 
tery raged  on  the  hill  above  the  harbour,  on  which  the  Russians 
had  first  appeared j  and  which  was  separated  by  a  deep  ravine 
from  that  held  by  the  Guanls.  The  ground  was  covered  with  low 
and  thick  brusliwood,  and  waii  much  broken.  A  cloud  of 
skirmishers  thrown  out  by  the  advant  iog  columns  were  thus 
able  to  keep  under  suilicient  cover,  and  lo  iuilict  considerable 
loss  up(m  our  troops,  who  could  with  difliculty  advance  in 
line.  The  2nd  division  liad  been  joined  by  a  brigade  of  the 
1st — together  they  rushed  upiui  the  enemy,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments held  him  in  check.  Tlieir  ammunition  having  been  ex- 
pended they  even  received  theapproa^jhintr  columns  with  stones, 
until  exhausted  they  were  forced  to  retire.  Under  cover  of 
the  incessant  and  well  directed  fire  of  their  artillery  the  Rus- 
sians advanced  with  renewed  confidence,  ch arising  our  retreat- 
ing regiments  and  redoubling  their  unearthly  yells.  Four 
of  our  guns  were  already  in  their  possession,  and  they  were 
almost  in  the  mitlst  of  the  tents  of  the  setond  division.  For  a 
moment  the  issue  of  the  day  seemed  doubtful,  and  the  sternest 
heart  felt  a  thrill  of  doubt  and  dread.  But  again,  by  superhuman 
eiFtJrts,  our  broken  regiments  rallied,  charged  into  their  dense 
ranks,  drove  them  back  in  disorder^^  and  recaptured  the  guns. 

General  Bosquet,  as  usual,  had  lost  no  time  in  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  had  ordered  tvvo  battalions  of 
infantry  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  British  position.  He 
would  have  hastened  himself  to  lake  part  in  the  contest  with  a 
larger  force,  but,  the  Russian  fire  suddenly  slackening  helweeo 
eight  and  nine  o'clock.  Sir  George  Cathcart,  uuder^the  impres- 
sion that  the  enemy  were  retiring,  sent  to  inform  him  that  there 
was  no  longer  need  for  his  immediate  advance.  At  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning  a  movement  had  taken  place  in  the  corps 
d'armee,  u  nder  Li  prand  i,  in  the  val  I  ey  of  the  Tchernaia,  A  colunni 
of  infantry,  with  ritlemen,  had  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  heights, 
and  had  exchanged  shots  with   the  Houaves  and  French  troops 
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defending  that  part  of  the  position.  The  batteries  on  the 
Tchernaia  rid^e  and  in  the  redoubts,  and  some  field-pieces, 
opened  upon  Bahiklava  and  upon  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  in  rear 
of  our  lines.  'I'hia  fire  was  returned,  and  havings  bcM?n  rontinued 
on  both  sides  ft>r  somp  time,  without  any  ftpparent  effertj  the 
Russians  fell  bat-k,  but  still  appeared  to  tlireaten  a  further 
advance.  Such  bein<srthe  casr^  General  Bosquet  could  not  with- 
draw the  troops  which  defended  this  part  of  the  position,  and, 
for  a  time  believinjr  it  possible  from  the  slat  ken  rn^  of  the  fire 
in  front  of  the  British  camp  that,  after  all,  the  real  attack  mi^ht 
be  made  in  tlie  rear,  he  speedilj  returned  to  his  own  post.  But 
the  Russian  artillerj  had  only  ceased  awhile,  ti*  draw  nearer  to 
the  En^'Hsh  camp  under  cover  of  the  mist  which  still  prevailed. 
Soon  after  it  opened  ajiain  with  redoubled  violence.  Fresh  bodies  of 
men  at  the  same  time  came  over  the  rrest  of  the  bill  and  up  the 
ftwiaes.  Our  regiments  no  longer  able  to  oppose  tlieir  shattered 
lines  to  the  exhaustless  stream  nf  men,  were  forced  back  at  all 
points,  and  were  retreat  injr  min^^led  togrether  in  complete  disorder. 

This  was  the  most  critical  period  of  the  day.  More  than 
an  hour  had  been  lost  by  General  Bosquet's  return  to  the 
rear.  He  now  learnt  ihe  ma^G^il^de  of  tlie  danjfcr.  Presuming 
that  General  Liprandi*s  attack  was  but  a  feint,  with  the 
decision  and  courage  of  a  true  jjcneral  he  resolved  at  once  to 
act  upon  the  supposiUon.  Leaving,  therefore,  his  position 
almost  undefended,  he  brought  nearly  the  whole  of  his  force  to 
the  aid  of  the  En<»Sish.  Advancino^  to  the  veige  of  the  rano^e  of 
the  Russian  artillery »  he  halted  his  troops,  and,  surrounded  by 
his  staff,  rode  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  conflict.  At  this 
instant  the  dispersion  of  the  mist  revealed  the  scene  fiir  the  first 
time.  He  surveyt^d  it  with  a  calm  and  practised  eye  ;  ho  returned 
to  his  men,  and,  mnkin:^  the  dispositions  lie  deemed  necessar)% 
gave  orders  for  tlie  attack.  The  field-artillery  covering  the  left  of 
our  position  was  now  nearly  overpowered  by  the  superior  weight 
and  rans^eof  the  Russian  j^uns.  A  heap  of  dead  and  wounded  men 
and  horses  minified  tog-t'ther  proved  the  deadlv  nature  of  the 
enemy's  fire.  General  BosquiH  sent  two  iroops  of  horse-ariillery 
and  one  field- battery  to  protect  and  assist  our  guns.  At  full 
speed  they  swept  before  our  almost  disabled  batteries,  and 
taking  up  a  position  in  front  t>f  them,  amidst  the  cheers  of  onr 
men^  opened  a  rapitl  and  well-directed  fire  upon  tlie  enemy's 
powerful  artillery  ;  but  still  the  allies  could  not  contend  against 
the  superior  weight  and  length  of  rang^e  of  the  Russian  ordnance. 

It  wasj  however,  in  the  rear  of  the  2nd  division,  in  the 
ravines,  runninn:  up  to  the  two-gun  battery,  where  the  Guards 
were  engaged  in  the  deadly  struggle,  tl^at  the  danger  threatened 
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most ;  and  it  was  to  that  point  that  General  Bosquet  principallj 
directed  bis  troops.  A  regiment  of  Zouaves,  and  of  Indigenes 
or  Arabs,  were  accordingly  ordered  to  cbarge  the  enemy, 
who  covered  in  one  dense  gray  mass  tbe  sides  of  the  bills. 
Rushing  headlong  upon  tiie  Russians  with  an  im])etuosity  tbat 
nothing  could  withstcind,  they  drove  them  back  in  confusion. 
These  brave  and  intelligent  troops  on  this  day  well  sustained 
their  reputation.  Not  alFecting  the  calm  and  steady  advance  of 
the  British  lines,  they  scattered  themselves  over  the  broken  and 
undulating  ground,  seeking  for  every  irregularity  in  the  soil; 
sheltering  themselves  behind  the  brushwood  and  rocks  ;  firing 
with  deadly  accuracy  into  the  opposite  columns ;  then  suddenly 
darting  forward,  and  with  irresistible  daring  throwing  them- 
selves upon  the  wavering  ranks,  they  struck  terror  into  the  Rus- 
sian infantry.  '  See ! '  cried  their  brave  general,  as  he  gazed 
with  admiration  upon  them  ;  '  see !  they  bound  like  panthers 
from  the  bush ! ' 

The  French  troops  of  the  line,  moving  forwards  more  steadily 
in  support  of  our  broken  regiments  to  the  left,  were  exposed  to 
a  heavier  fire  from  the  Russian  artillery  on  the  ridge,  as  well  as 
from  the  batteries  of  the  town  and  ships.  For  a  moment  they 
quailed  before  it.  Then  with  loud  shouts  of  '  Vive  TEmpereur !' 
and  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  English,  they  charged  with  the 
bayonet.  Thus  relieved,  our  disordered  regiments  were  able 
to  form  again  ;  and  when  their  allies,  in  their  turn,  were 
overpowered  by  numbers,  they  once  more  rushed  upon  the 
enemy.  Soon  the  Vtirious  uniforms  of  the  two  nations  were 
mingled  together:  English  regiments  charging  with  French; 
their  shouts  of  defiance  and  of  victory  rising  together,  and  their 
blood  moistening  the  same  soil.  Both  were  inspired  with  a 
generous  rivalry,  and  returned  with  fresh  ardour  to  the  fight. 
Nothing  could  resist  such  men  animated  by  such  a  spirit  The 
vast  wave,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  overwhelm  the  British 
camp,  again  broke  upon  these  heroic  bands,  and  rolled  back 
over  the  lieights. 

The  Russian  artillery,  however,  maintained  its  position,  and 
by  its  incessant  and  vigorous  fire  encouraged  the  renewed 
attacks  of  the  infantry.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  enemy 
had  no  less  than  ninety  guns  in  the  field  on  this  day,  almost 
every  one  being  superior  in  weight  and  range  to  those  possessed 
by  the  English.  A  large  number  were  '  guns  of  position,'  that  is, 
cannon  of  too  large  a  size  to  be  commonly  used  in  the  field,  and 
intended  for  permanent  works.  Moreover,  the  fleet  and  town 
batteries  threw  a  continual  volley  of  heavy  shot  and  shell  into  our 
lines.     The  contest  at  one  time  of  the  day,  when  a  bright  sun< 
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sbine  had  tljspelleil  the  mist,  was  betumin^r  a  mig^bty  duel  of 
artillery  to  be  decldeci  by  tbe  number  and  weight  ol  the  guns  on 
eitlier  side.    As  yet  the  nllies  btid  been  almost  overpowered,  and 
had  sufftTed  most   severe  losses.      W  v.  hatl  still  twu  18-poundera 
reniainin^  in  the  park  of  tlje  siege-triiin.     Loid  Raglan  ordered 
them  to  be  lirought  up  to  the  front.    The  execution  of  this  order  i 
was  declared  to  be  impossible,  but  Colonel  Ditkson  iind  aiready 
anticipated  it,  and  prepared  to  carry  it  into  effect,  Colonel  Gam- 
bier,    who    commanded    the    siege-irain^    bein^    wounded,      Ujr  1 
the  help  of  men  and  horses  he  tirag^ed  tbe  beavy  guns  tbrougli 
roads  deep  in  mud,  and  over  the   rou^h  groumi.     Heucbing  a| 
last  a  rid^e  in  front  of  tbe  cnmp  of  ibe  2iid  division,  he  pro- 
ceeded, although  exposed  to  tbo   lieaviest   fire,  with  admirable  | 
calmness  and  jwdgmeutj  assisU^  by  Capiain  I>*A^uiIar,  to  place 
them  in  position.     He  well  knew  how  muuli  depended  upon  the  j 
steadiness  and  accuracy  of  their  prarticc.    They  were  opposed  ta  i 
a  large  number  4)f  guns  of  equal  if  not   heavier  calibre.     The 
ammunition  provided  for  them   was  limited,  and  not  easily  ob-  | 
taiucd  ;  *  not  a  round,  therefore,  was  to  be  wa&tcd.     The  un*t  I 
erring  shot    trashed   through   the   Russian   batteriesj  eacli   on«  I 
disabfijig  a  gun   or   destroying    men  mid  borses.      Soon  they] 
began  to  waver.     1  be  borse^s  were  seen  to  move  Airward.      An*» 
other  well  directed  sltot  plungeti  tbrougb  them,  and  the  artillery* 
men,  harnessing  their  teams,  fell  back  upon  tbe  edge  of  tbe  bil|  I 
where  tbey  had    first  taken   up  their  position*     But  tJjey  were) 
still  within  reach.    Again  their  guns  were  overthrown,  and  turn* 
bills  lay  broken  tm  the  ground.     Their  fire  slackened,  and  ihej 
heavy  columns  of  their  infantry,  no  longer  urged  onwards  by  ity 
were  falling    back  on  all   sidrs*     Tbe  Zouaves  and   Indisj'enefJ 
relentlessly  pursued   them.      In  a  little  while  none  were   left  oiij 
the  hill  facing  the  British  lines,  but  the  still  powerful  Kussiai|] 
ariillery  carried  on  tbe   battle  and  covered  tbe  retreat.     Three  1 
times    were    the    entire    detachments   which   worked    the    twarj 
English  guns  mown  down   befcire  the  enemy's  fire  completely  1 
ceased    and    their   laj^t   ammunition   waggon    had   disappcareiii 
over  the  crest  of  the  hilU  leaving  in  *»tie  spot  a  heap  of  dead, 
si 3£ty -eight   horses,  six  entire  and   several   broken  lumbrils,  an(l 
tlic  sbaltered  remains  of  several  gun-carriages.     But  no  gun  Li 
been  abandoned.     By  extraordinary  ejiertions  the  Russian  ariiU 
lerymen  had,  as  usual,  prevented  any  iuch  trophy  falling  int<|l 
our  hands. 

won*     A    heavy  fire    from    the    tow^l 
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Raglan,  Generals  Cnnrobert  and  Bosquet,  surrounded  hy 
the  officers  of  iheir  staff,  advanced  to  the  Ci\gc  of  the  cliff 
beneath  the  two-gun  battery.  Long  before  they  reached  the 
spot  they  dismounted,  for  no  horse  could  tread  there  on  that 
day.  A  heap  of  dead  and  dympr,  perhaps  more  dreadful  than 
ever  field  of  batde  had  shown  before,  encumbered  the  ground. 
On  a  small  plain  beneath,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were 
gathered  together  the  thousands  which  Imd  been  driven  from 
the  heights.  Broken  columns  were  hurrying  in  utter  disorder 
over  the  narrow  causeway  which  crossed  the  tnarshy  valley,  al* 
though  there  were  none  to  pursue*  A  French  battery  advanced  at 
full  speed  to  the  edge  of  the  oyethangtng  height,  and  poured  its 
fire  upon  the  panic-stricken  crowd.  It  reeled  to  and  fro,  and 
then  breakings  up,  the  hill  sides  and  the  ravines  were  covered 
with  flyin^j  men.  No  army  bad  ever  made  a  more  disgraceful 
retreat !  Before  nightfall  not  a  remnant  of  the  mighty  host  which 
had  that  morning  been  led  to  battle  could  be  seen. 

A\"hikt  the  battle  was  raging  on  the  heights  in  front  of  the 
second  division,  a  large  body  of  infantry  witli  artillery,  under 
General  SoimonofF,  attempted  to  turn  our  flank  by  ascending  the 
valley  to  the  right  of  the  five-gun  battery;  but  they  gave  way 
before  the  steady  and  well -directed  fire  of  a  smatl  body  of 
Marines,  and  of  the  first  brigade  of  the  light  division  under 
General  Cod rington.  At  the  same  time  a  sortie  was  made  upon 
the  extreme  left  of  the  French  lines.  About  5000  men  issuing 
from  the  town  under  cover  of  the  mist,  surprised  and  entered 
two  batteries  ;  but  they  did  not  long  bold  them.  General  P*orey, 
who  commanded  tlie  division  attached  to  the  siege  opemtions, 
quickly  advanced.  The  Russians  were  driven  back  in  disorder 
and  with  great  loss.  General  de  Lourmel,  carried  away  by  the 
ardour  of  the  pursuit,  fell  mortally  wounded  under  the  very  walls 
of  the  town.  In  him  the  French  army  lost  a  leader  renowned 
for  his  chivalrous  bravery. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  war.  For  nearly  seven  hours  HOOO  English  and 
6000  Frencli  soldiers  sustained  a  hand-to-hniid  fig] it  against 
nearly  60,000  men,  sup  pot  ted  hy  artillery  vastly  superior  in 
number  and  calibre  to  any  ttiat  could  be  opposed  to  them.  Upon 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  depended  the  very  existence  of  the 
allied  armies,  Had  tlie  Russians  succeeded  in  their  attempt, 
the  prophecy  of  their  commander  might  have  been  fulfilled — 
their  enemy  would  have  perished  by  the  sword  or  have  been 
driven  into  the  sea. 

Again  in  this  instance  an  admirably  planned  attack  was  ill 
executed.     It  owed  iti  failure  principally  to  two  causes:    the 
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want  of  vigour  in  the  attempt  of  General  Soimonoff  to  turn  the 
flank  of  the  2nd  division  by  ascending  the  yalley  leading  up  to 
the  five-g-un  battery,  and  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  General 
Liprandi  executed  bis  ill-concealed  feint.  But  it  is  princi- 
pally to  the  latter  cause  that  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Russians  must  be  attributed.  Had  the  attack  upon  Balaklava 
and  our  rear  been  sufficiently  persevered  in,  General  Bosquet 
could  not  have  moved  his  battalions  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Englbh.  Without  this  aid,  our  troops  could  not  have  main- 
tained their  ground  against  the  vastly  superior  numbers  brought 
ag-ainst  them.  The  Russians,  encou rapped  by  the  presence  of  the 
sons  of  their  Emperor,  blessed  by  their  priests  before  entering  i 
into  battlcj  and  drunk  with  religious  enthusiasm  and  strong  drinks 
rushed  with  l>lind  fury  upon  our  troops.  The  foremost  coIamnS| 
when  once  engaged  in  the  struggle,  could  scarcely  fall  back ; 
there  was  no  space  for  them  to  deploy,  and  the  thick  brushwood  1 
impeded  their  movements,  Masses  after  masses  of  men  pressed 
up  the  hill-sides,  pushing  onwards  those  that  were  in  front,  and 
leaving  no  room  for  retreat.  Upon  these  dense  crowds  the  Minie 
told  with  fatal  effect j  and  when  once  they  were  broken,  the  most 
complete  confusion  ensued.  Hence  the  terrible  slaughter  in  the 
Russian  ranks.  The  eatcitement  of  a  first  success  having  sub- 
sided, they  rapidly  gave  way  and  fled  panic-stricken  before  tbei 
impetuous  and  repeated  charges  of  the  French  and  English  troops. 
Their  artillery  was  well  served,  and  inflicted  great  loss  upon  the 
allies.  But  again  the  fear  of  leaving  a  trophy  made  the  gunners 
uncertain  in  their  movements,  and  induced  them  to  retire  too  soon. 
More  than  once  the  horses  were  led  to  the  guns  whilst  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  was  still  doubtful.  Colonel  Dickson  well  divined 
the  best  mode  of  defeating  the  enemy,  when,  neglecting  the 
columns  of  men,  be  directed  his  round  shot  upon  their  guns,  i 
The  artillery  once  silenced  or  hesitating,  the  Russian  infantry  nol 
longer  fought  with  confidence,  but  soon  fell  back  in  disorder. 

The  British  troops  fought  on  this  day  with  a  calm  ami  steady 
courage  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  Led  on  by  their  regi-i' 
mental  officers,  they  charged  over  and  over  again  the  massiv^l 
columns  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back  with  tl^e  bayonetp 
When,  without  ammunition,  and  borne  down  by  overpowering 
numbers,  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  they  formed  again  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  fire,  and  rushed  once  more  into  the  fray. 
We  ovve  our  preservation  to  the  indomitable  courage  and  heroic 
conduct  of  the  soldier ;  and  well,  therefore,  was  Inkcrman 
called  by  one  consent  on  the  field  *the  soldiers'  victory,' 

The  imminent  danger  we  had  incurred  on  the  5th  November 
VOL-  xcvr,  NO,  CXCK  s  opened 
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opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the  precarious  position  of  the 
allied  armies,  and  to  the  desperate  nature  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  we  were  engaged.  No  longer  the  besiegers  but  the  be* 
sieged,  with  a  force  nearly  twice  as  great  as  our  own  upon  our 
flank,  a  fortress  of  enormous  strength  and  an  arsenal  with  un- 
limited resources  in  our  front,  and  reinforcements  and  supplies 
pouring  into  a  place  which  we  were  unable  to  invest — it  was  only 
by  enormous  exertion  that  we  could  continue  to  hold  the  ground 
we  had  occupied.  When  the  time  had  almost  passed,  M inisteis 
began  to  make  their  efforts,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  after  all 
the  sacrifices  we  have  made  we  may  succeed  in  our  object. 

The  unexpected  resistance  which  they  had  met  on  the  heights 
of  Inkerman  almost  paralysed  the  Russians.  They  made  one 
more  attempt  upon  Balaklava.  From  a  hill  commanding  the 
height  occupied  by  the  Marines  they  opened  an  inefTectual  fire 
of  field-pieces.  The  day  after,  a  cEOwd  was  seen  dragging  a 
siege-gun  of  large  size  up  the  precipitous  ascent  It  had  nearly 
reached  the  summit,  when  the  weight,  osirerpowering  men  and 
horse,  hurled  them  down  into  the  ravine  beneath.  With 
these  exceptions,  and  occasional  sorties,  principally  directed 
against  the  French  batteries,  and  all  vigorously  repulsed,  the 
Russians  have  not  again  ventured  upon  an  attack.  The  allied 
armies,  at  the  same  time,  have  remained  on  the  defensive  ;  each 
satisfied  to  hold  their  position  until  fresh  reinforcements  of  men, 
and  fresh  supplies  of  the  munitions  of  war,  should  enable  them 
to  recommence  the  siege  with  some  prospect  of  success. 

The  approach  of  the  stormy  season  further  disclosed  the 
neglect  and  improvidence  in  the  Government,  and  the  gross  negli- 
gence and  incompetency  of  the  departments  to  which  the  details 
and  conduct  of  the  war  had  been  confided.  Our  army  was  left 
without  adequate  clothing  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather ;  with  scarce  sufficient  food  to  sustain  them ;  and 
without  an  adequate  medical  staff  to  care  for  those  who  were 
wounded  in  battle,  or  disabled  by  sickness  brought  on  by  the 
privations  and  sufferings  to  which  they  were  exposed.  From 
the  absence  of  the  means  of  transport  and  the  want  of  a  proper 
road,  the  operations  of  the  siege  have  been  paralyzed,  our 
horses  have  been  destroyed,  the  supplies,  which  might  have 
preserved  the  healths  and  contributed  to  the  comforts  of  the 
soldier,  have  been  allowed  to  rot,  and  the  sick  have  been  left 
exposed  to  wet  and  cold  in  miserable  tents  *  at  Balaklava.     The 

*  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  many  of  the  tents  sent  oat  with  the  army 
were  used  in  the  Peninsular  war.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  they  affi>rded^no 
protection  whatever. 
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Frencb,  more  pravideat  than  our&eU'GS^  hud  foreseen  the  difficul- 
ties and  unavouliljle  sufferin^js  of  fi  wintLn-  campaign.  They  had 
constructed  roads  between  their  lines  and  the  place  of  disem- 
barkation, and  had  moreover  made  depots  for  the  commissariat 
in  their  camp,  antieipatins:  the  possibility  of  a  tempfjmry  inter- 
ruptiijti,  from  weather  or  otlier  causes,  of  communiciitiou  with  the 
harbtmr :  provisions  for  the  men  or  provender  for  the  horses  Itave 
thns  been  at  all  tiines  at  hand,  L^rge  substantial  sheds  of  wood 
were  easilj  built  for  their  sick  and  woundeil,  and  alTurded  tliem 
effectual  protection  until  they  could  be  removed  to  Conislantino- 
ple,  where  well  ordered  and  well  p^o^'isioned  hospitals,  furnished 
with  all  that  humanity  and  medical  skill  could  devise^  were  ready 
to  receive  them.  J'heir  shipping  in  Kamisli  Bay  has  been 
admirably  mana^i^cd  ;  antl  altliough  greatly  inferior  to  ours  in 
tonnage  ami  in  si?;e,  has  nuver  failed  to  foruish  theui  with  ne- 
cessary supplies,  whilst  proper  and  well-enforced  regulations 
have  prevenltfd  confusion  and  preserved  a  commodious  and  tin- 
eneumbered  landin^-plat'c  in  the  harbour.  Contrast  the  rondi* 
tion  of  our  army,  and  the  mana^'ement  of  the  department  con- 
fleeted  with  it,  with  that  of  our  allies;  the  slate  of  our  roads,  the 
suffering's  of  our  sick,  the  harbour  and  town  of  Bahddnvn,  our 
hospitals  at  Scutari,  and  the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  our  men 
and  animals  I  As  iii  all  the  naval  movements  we  have  hitherto 
been  behind  them,  so  in  ?ill  that  tends  to  the  efficiency  and  com- 
fort of  tlie  soldier^  we  have  shown  ourselves  infinitely  their 
inferior :»♦  Tiiese  arc  humiliating  reflections,  and  still  more 
painful  when  it  is  remeuiberetl  that  they  are  caused  by  our  own 
want  of  common  foresight,  and  our  obstinate  determination  to 
reject  every  warning  and  every  counsel, 

Bi'fore  we  conclude,  we  can m it  hut  refer  to  the  ready  and  truly 
considerate  manner  in  which  General  Canrobert  and  his  officera 
have  assisted  us  in  our  wants.  By  his  ivilliuj^ess  to  afftjrd  at 
all  times  that  aid  wliich  our  own  nei^lierence  and  imj>rudence 
hftve  compelled  us  to  seek  at  hi^  hands,  no  less  than  by  his 
eminent  qualities  as  a  commander,  and  the  generous  way  In 
which  he  has  always  borne  testimony  to  the  courage  and  conduct 
of  our  troops,  he  has  giiiaeil  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  our 
army,  and  has  strengthened  that  bond  of  union  whtt  h  now  exists 
between  the  two  nations. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  allies,  after  extraordinary  exertions, 
wore,  it  would  appear,  in  a  condition  to  commence  a  second 
attack  upon  Scbastopol,  and  possibly,  at  the  time  we  are  writings 
that  event  has  actually  occurred.  \Ve  devoutly  hope  that  it  may 
prove  successful.     Indeed  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  if  our  pre- 
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parations  and  resources  are  such  as  we  are  informed  they  are, 
the  south  side  of  the  place  must  succumb  before  our  fire  and  a 
subsequent  assault.  But  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  heavy  loss 
and  for  further  difficulties.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this 
expedition — whether  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  be  but  the  first  event 
in  a  long  and  bloody  war,  or  whether  the  nation  suffers  a  hollow 
and  uncertain  peace  to  be  concluded,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
vast  sacrifices  it  has  made — the  future  historian  of  the  campaign 
in  the  Crimea  will  record  with  mingled  feelings  the  indomitable 
courage  and  long  suffering  of  an  English  army,— the  incapacity 
and  neglect  of  an  English  Ministry, — and  the  generous  forbear- 
ance and  noble  spirit  of  the  English  people. 


Art.  IX. —  Corsica,     By  Ferdinand  Gregorovius.     Stuttgart 
and  Tubingea  1854. 

FEW  countries  at  all  within  the  pale  of  civilization  have  been 
so  little  frequented  and  described  by  travellers  as  Corsica. 
Accessible  by  its  position,  magnificent  in  its  scenery,  remark- 
able for  the  moral  peculiarities  of  its  inhabitants,  the  birth-place 
of  Napoleon,  it  has  claims  alike  upon  the  pen  and  pencil  which 
have  hardly  yet  been  recognized  by  any  master  of  either  compe- 
tent to  do  them  justice.  We  doubt  not  that  the  British  Museum 
contains  works  from  which  very  ample  information  may  be  de- 
rived on  the  subject,  but  we  know  of  none — at  least,  in  English 
— ^which,  since  Boswell's  time,  has  attained  notoriety.  Though  we 
cannot  venture  to  assert  that  no  one  of  the  enterprising  artists  in 
the  service  of  the  Illustrated  News  has  dashed  off  a  woodcut  of 
some  picturesque  feature  of  the  island,  some  spell  would  seem  to 
have  protected  it  alike  from  tlie  tourist,  the  book-maker,  and  such 
visitants  as  Stanfield,  Roberts,  and  others,  who  on  steel  or  stone 
have  made  so  many  glorious  scenes  accessible  and  familiar  to 
sedentary  men  of  moderate  incomes.  Other  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean have  fared  better.  We  have  explored,  for  instance,  well 
.pleased  with  Mr.Tyndal,  those  strange  and  unaccountable  remains 
-of  antiquity,  the  round  towers,  which  in  Sardinia  attract  and 
puzzle  the  erudite.  Corsica,  indeed,  does  not  abound  in  remains 
of  classical  or  more  remote  antiquity ;  but,  these  apart,  is  far 
richer  in  materials  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist  or  the  pen  of  the 
historian  than  its  immediate  neighbour.  We  can  hardly  ac- 
count for  this  neglect.  Corsica  would  certainly  not  be  a  judi- 
cious selection  for  a  bridal  tour ;  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson 
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might  encounter  there  privations  and  inconveniences  to  which 
even  t be  Procrustean  beds  and  scanty  toilette  apparatus  of  Rhine- 
land  inns  would   have  failed  to  inure  them.     To  Enf^lishmen, 
however,  in  pursuit  of  novelty,  excileinent,  or  instructiun — in  an 
anri?  when  newspaper  correspontlents  flings  themselves  into  be- 
sieged towns  and  join  in  pitched  battles — such  difficulties  as  these 
are  not  worth  mention.     It  is  true  tliat  an  unhappy  reputation 
attaches  to  the  Corsican  for  making  free  with   the  life  of  his 
fellow-man,   and  never  was  a  reputation  better   founded.     Still 
this  peculiarity  presents  no  just  cause  of  hesitation  to  the  tra- 
veller.    The  Corsican  forest  swarms  with  bandits;  but  the  term 
implies  there  something  different  from  its  usual  accepfeition  in  | 
Italy.     It  designates  not  a  highway  robber,  but  a  man  who,  having" 
attempted   or   comoiitted   murder,    has    fled   to    the    mountain. 
That  be  may  sometimes  degenerate  into  the  former  character  i%  , 
probable,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  an  unoffending^ ' 
stranger  is  exposed  to  danger  in  Corsica  equal   to  that  which  is 
daily  encountered  in  Spain,  and  occaslonany   in   parts  of  fre- 
quented Italy.     The  tourist  must  he  very  unlucky,  or  very  iin-^i 
prudent,  who  makes  himself  obnosuous  to  the  bloody  code  of 
the   Vendetta, 

Those  who  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr*  Gregorovius,  who  e!o-  ^ 
quently  vindicates  the  claims  of  the  island  to  public  notice  and 
regard,  will  find  in  his  volume  tittle  instruction  lor  their  guidance^ I 
as  to  accommt>dation,  diet,  or  conveyance,     Mr.  Murray  must 
procure  the  materials  for  an  eventual  handlwok  hy  messengers. 
of  his  own.     To  make  up  for  these  deficiencies  Mr,  Gregorovius, 
is  a  diligent  and  enthusiastic  collector  of  the   traditions  of  an 
heroic  race,  a  man  of  strong  feeling  for  the  great  and  beautiful, 
and  an  able  historian.     His  preliminary  sketch  of  the  history  of  I 
Ci>raica  we  consider  a  producthm  of  the  highest  order,  ihough  [ 
we  are  not  disposed  to  overrate  the  relative  importance  of  this  | 
portion  of  his  subject.     We  bear  in  mind  that  this  island,  tlie  I 
poor  and  rugged  nurse  of  a  very   savage  progeny,  never,  like  I 
Greece,  exercised  an  influence  on  the  world  disproportloned  ti>j 
its  extent  and  material  resources*     The  narrative  of  its  fortunes  [ 
from  its  earliest  records  is  a  somewhat  monotonous  tale  of  war 
and  violence ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that  the  blood  of  its  inha- 
bitants  flowed   through  centuries   in   a  perpetual   struggle   for 
national  independence  with  a  series  of  unscrupulous  invaders — 
the  Moor,  the  Spaniard,  the  Pisan,  the  Genoese  (who  were  th« 
worst  of  all),  the  German  mercenary,  and  the  Frenchman.     Th©-! 
history  of  Corsica  is  a  long  tragedy  acted  on  a  minor  theatre^ 
but  very  many  of  the  actors   were  worthy  of  a  more  splendid^ 
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staffe  and  a  larger  audience.  Few  have  attained  the  notoriety 
which  great  deeds  and  high  motives  well  deserve.  Napoleon  is 
scarcely  to  be  considered  an  exception ;  for  though  the  native 
disposition  is  to  be  traced  in  his  character,  and  his  military 
career  commenced  in  the  island  which  gave  him  birth,  his  fame 
is  little  connected  with  it.  Those  of  whom  we  now  speak  lived 
and  died  for  Corsica,  and  Paoli  is  perhaps  the  only  one  whose 
name  has  been  made  familiar  to  our  ears.  Even  he  is  best 
known  to  Englishmen  as  the  object  of  one  of  BoswelFs  idola- 
tries. 

Among  the  earliest  writers  who  make  any  mention  of  Corsica 
are  Seneca,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo.  The  descriptions  of  Seneca, 
both  as  regards  the  inhabitants  and  the  natural  features  of  bis 
place  of  banishment,  are  tinged  with  the  ill-humour  of  the  exile. 
Diodorus  is  more  indulgent,  probably  more  just :  he  is  at  issue 
with  Strabo  as  to  the  character  of  the  Corsican  slave,  defamed 
by  the  latter  as  sullen,  obstinate,  and  a  bad  bargain.  He  notices, 
as  universal  in  the  island,  the  quality  of  strict  respect  for  pro- 
perty, which  our  author  asserts  to  be  equally  predicable  of  the 
peasant  of  the  present  day.  The  spoils  of  the  bee  belonged, 
without  dispute,  to  the  first  finder.  Tbe  sheep  marked  with 
the  owner's  symbol  required  no  guardian.  One  curious  cus- 
tom Diodorus  mentions,  identical  with  one  which  early  North 
American  travellers  attribute  to  certain  tribes  of  Red  Indians. 
During  child-birth  the  mother  was  neglected,  but  the  father  took 
to  his  bed,  surrounded  by  relatives,  and  went  through  all  the 
forms  of  helpless  sickness  for  a  day. 

A  spirit  of  resistance  to  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  tyranny 
was  early  rife  in  Corsica,  which,  if  her  coasts  had  been  less 
accessible  to  invasion,  might  have  made  her  an  insular  Switzer- 
land, and  a  depositary  of  settled  free  institutions  in  times  when 
they  were  scarcely  known  in  Europe.  The  island,  however, 
at  all  times  appears  to  have  possessed  a  sort  of  magnetic  attrac- 
tion for  the  armed  adventurers  of  many  countries,  both  Chris- 
tian and  Mussulman.  Here  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  the  noble, 
in  his  fortified  stronghold,  long  maintained  a  struggle  for  power, 
which  he  abused ;  but  at  no  time  was  serfdom  acknowledged 
as  an  institution  in  Corsica.  The  first  of  a  long  list  of  heroes 
and  martyrs,  of  whom  there  is  any  credible  account,  was  Sam- 
buccuccio,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  over- 
threw the  baronial  oppressors,  headed  by  the  Lord  of  Cinarra. 
He  is  famous  for  the  establishment  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
free  territorial  institutions,  of  which  the  traces  still  remain  in 
the  designation  Terra  del  Commrne  appended  to  the  district 
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"Between  Alexia  and  Calvi,     The  follawmg  is  out  smtbor's  ac- 
count ol  Sambuccuccio's  plaa: — 

'  After  his  Tictory  over  Cinarra  he  established  a  rural  league  or 
confederation,  similar  to  that  foundeU,  under  analogous  circurusinucee 
but  uineh  later,  by  the  Swiss  mountaineers.  All  tlie  countn',  within  a 
cirf*uit  embracing"  Alexia^  Calvi,  and  Brando,  ^inited  its^elf  in  a  free 
ronimnnity^  anil  took  the  designation  Terra  del  Comnmue,  which  k 
stdl  remins.  The  stnicture  uf  tins  union,  s-imple  and  purely  demo- 
era  tie,  was  reg^nlated  by  the  natural  deniarcatinnt?  of  the  country ;  for 
the  land  was,  by  its  system  of  monntainaj  distributed  into  separate 
valleya  like  the  cells  of  a  spider's  web.  All  the  hamlers  of  one  vaOej'- 
were  united  into  a  imrochial  district,  wrill  bearing  the  Italian  title^i^hioh 
it  has  ln»rne  from  the  remote-st  times,  of  pieve  (plebs).  Each  pieve 
.  embraced  a  certain  number  of  coitnnune«  or  hamlets  (paese).  Each  eoii>- 
niune  next  clio&e,  in  assembly  held  heft  ire  the  church,  a  pi^dei^ta  and 
two  or  more  fathers  of  the  commune,  probably  from  ihe  tirst,^  and  cer- 
tainly Inter,  fur  one  year-  It  wmis  the  duty  of  these  falbers,  in  accordance 
-^vith  tlieir  tillcSj  to  exercise  parental  care  river  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
HI u lie,  to  keep  tlie  peace,  and  protect  the  weak.  They  met  and  named 
a  partictdar  ofRciaJ  called  ^*capijrale,"  who  seems  to  have  dischargi^i 
the  functions  of  a  rribune  of  the  people,  and  wa^  specially  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  popular  rights.  The  jKKlesta^  aiiain  met  and  chose 
the  doffu:i,  or  council  of  iwelvc,  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the 
couiederu^  ion* ,,»,  These  speeds  of  a  free  polity  were  never  siiflctl; 
they  maintained  at  all  time.^  a  love  of  country  s^careely  parulh?Jed, 
and  an  heroic  spirit  of  liW^rty  which  made  it  possible  for  Corsica,  at 
a  lime  when  I  he  principal  civilized  communities  of  EurojM  were  still 
tinder  the  yoke  of  despotic  institutions,  to  exhibit  the  jmttern  of  the 
detnocratie  constitiition  realized  by  Pasquale  Paoli,  which  arose  before 
America  had  won  her  freed om,  or  France  had  undergone  her  revolution,* 

The  victory  over  the  nobles,  on  which  this  constitution  was 
founded.,  was  in  itaelf  no  ^liglit  acbievemcnt.  Few,  if  any,  of 
tbe^e  baronial  tyrants  were  of  native  tjrigin-  They  sprung,  for 
the  Most  part,  from  Italian  adventurers,  who  since  the  year  713, 
wlien  the  island  was  firiit  invaded  by  the  Saracens^  !jad  waged 
war  against  the  infidel  on  this  theatre  of  action,  and  had 
won,  in  return  for  such  service,  or  by  force  of  arms,  fiefs  and 
dignities*  To  meet  their  growing  influence,  Corsica  had  none 
of  those  agifTcga titans  of  commercial  or  manufacturing  itidustrj- 
^ivbieb  on  the  mainland  more  than  baljinced  the  power  of  the 
feudal  ari&tocmcy.  The  rude  and  scattered  peasantry  had  fjcre 
a  harder  task,  wbichj  under  Sambuccuccio,  it  brought  to  a  sutv 
cessful  issue. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  step  by  step  through  bis  nar- 
rative, condensed  and  pregnant  as  it  ii,  of  resistance  to  inva- 
sion and  tyranny.      Its  salient  points  ai*e  bright ,   its  episodes 
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are  of  romantic  interest,  but  the  page  is  unavoidably  ^  too  much 
smeared  with  blood  and  dust'  to  invite  transcription.  Of  all  the 
oppressors  under  whom  the  island  groaned,  the  Genoese  were 
the  most  cruel,  persevering,  and  successful.  One  episode  of 
the  struggle  with  that  state  we  select  as  singularly  illustrative 
of  Corsican  character.  It  concerns  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Sampiero,  a  leader  and  hero  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
extraordinary  man  was  bom  a.d.  1498,  in  Bastelica,  a  village  in  the 
mountains  near  Aiaccio.  Of  obscure  parentage  and  small  means, 
like  many  of  his  countrymen  in  that  day,  he  migrated  in  early 
youth,  in  search  of  military  employment,  to  Italy.  In  the  service 
of  the  Cardinal  Hippolite  de  Medici  he  quickly  rose  to  emi- 
nence as  leader  of  the  corps  of  G)ndottieri,  known  in  Italian 
chronicles  by  the  ominous  name  of  the  Black  Band  of  Florence. 
He  next  found  a  wider  field  for  his  talents  in  the  army  of 
Francis  I.,  in  which  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  his  country- 
men. He  became  the  friend  of  Bayard ;  and  Charles  of  Bourbon 
was  wont  to  say  of  him,  that  the  Corsican  colonel  on  a  day  uf 
battle  was  worth  10,000  men.  While  thus  acquiring  distinction 
in  foreign  countries,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  own.  He  re- 
turned home  in  1597,  and  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  supplying  the 
place  of  titles  and  ancestry,  won  for  him  a  noble  bride,  Vannina, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Francis  Omano,  a  principal  noble  of 
the  island.  The  Genoese,  who  were  at  this  time  in  possession 
of  the  larger  portion  of  it,  had  taken  part  against  France  in  the 
great  contest  between  that  power  and  Charles  V.  The  Genoese 
governor  of  Bastelica  considered  the  soldier  of  Francis  lawful 
prize.  Sampiero  was  waylaid  and  flung  into  a  dungeon  of  the 
citadel.  Rescued  by  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law,  he  trea- 
sured up  the  wrong,  and  devoted  his  life  to  revenge  it. 

The  first  love  (says  a  French  dramatist)  of  a  woman  of 

Aiaccio 
Is  like  the  strong  hate  of  Aiaccio's  men, 
And  ^Etna's  central  fire  a  type  of  either.' 

Corsican  history  affords  ample  illustration  of  the  truth  of  both 
these  assertions,  and  that  of  Sampiero  specially  confirms  the 
second.  We  find  him  shortly  after  his  liberation  actively  insti- 
gating Henry  II.  of  France  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Genoese 
from  the  island.  In  1553  a  combined  French  and  Turkish 
fleet,  the  latter  under  the  famous  corsair  Dragut,  with  Sampiero 
and  many  other  refugees  on  board,  effected  a  landing  near 
Bastia.  The  name  of  Sampiero  roused  the  native  population 
everywhere  tu  arms.  In  a  short  time  the  Genoese  were  driven  out 
bom  every  stronghold  in  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  Calvi 
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and  Bomfazio,  The  latter^  after  a  iplenditl  resistaQce  to  the 
Turk,  was  induced  by  stratagem  to  surrender,  and  Sainpiero 
with  difficulty  saved  a  few  of  its  inliabitants  from  the  perfidious 
and  unsparing  vengeance  of  Dragut.  Calvi  still  held  out^  and 
to  save  this  last  positionj  Andreas  Doria,  at  the  age  of  eighty - 
six,  unfnrled  in  the  cathedral  of  Genoa  the  banner  of  the  state,  - 
and  i'onducted  a  strong  expedition  to  the  gulph  of  San  Fiorenzo. 
The  old  man's  skill  soon  turned  the  tide  of  success,  the 
more  easily  as  Sarapiero  had  quarrelled  with  De  Thermes  the 
French  commander,  and  had  gone  to  France  to  counteract  tbe 
intrigues  of  the  French  camp.  His  ret  urn  revived  the  struggle. 
His  absence  was  defeat,  his  presence  victory.  While  wounds  de- 
tained liim  from  the  field^  the  Genoese  captain,  Spinola^  defeated 
the  patriots  at  Morosiglta.  When  he  recovered  and  returned  his 
command,  a  bloody  overthrow  of  Spaniards  and  Germans  at  the 
Col  di  Tenda  was  tlie  consequence.  For  four  years  from  the  date 
of  this  battle  (1554),  the  struggle  continued  with  obstinacy,  but 
with  such  a  pre[K>nderance  of  success  on  the  side  of  France  and 
Corsica,  that  it  required  only  a  little  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  the  former  to  bring  about  that  annexation  of  the  island  to 
her  powerful  protector,  and  that  political  separation  from  the 
Italian  stem  to  which  by  origin  and  language  she  belongs,  which 
has  since  been  effected.  The  peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis  in 
1559  destroyed  this  prospect. — '  Ibi  omnis  effusus  hihor.* — By 
one  of  its  stipulations  Corsica  was  abandoned  to  its  worst  enemy | 
Genoa.  A  groan  of  despair  rose  ii'om  the  island,  but  despair 
was  a  word  unknown  to  the  vocabulary  of  Sampiero.  For  lour 
years  he  wanderetl  tlirough  the  world  sc^Uciting  aid  from  France 
and  various  tourts  of  Italy.  Failing  in  every  Christian  quarter, 
be  betook  himself  to  IJarbarossa,  at  Algiers,  and  to  Sultin 
Soliman,  in  Constantinople.  The  Genoese  tracked  his  move- 
ments with  ceaseless  anxiety  ;  snares  were  laid  for  bis  life  without 
success  J  and  tbe  crafty  senators  devised  a  subtler  scbeme  for 
striking  at  him  through  bis  best  affections  and  neutralizing  bis 
patriotism  by  destroying  his  happiness  as  a  husband  and  a 
father.  During  Satnpiero's  wanderings,  his  wife  Vannina  was 
living  at  Marseilles  under  French  protection.  Her  eldest  son 
Alfonso  was  at  the  French  court,  the  younger,  Antonio,  with  her- 
self. G enoese  spies  and  em i s sar ies  t h ronge daroundber.  Among 
them  was  a  priest,  by  name  Ombrone,  employed  as  tutor  to  the 
boy,  and  high  in  her  confidence.  This  man  and  a  subtle  con- 
laderate  unceasingly  dinned  in  her  ears  tbe  sad  protipeet  to  her 
husband,  herself^  and  their  issue,  of  a  continuance  of  the  struggle 
with  Genoa.  By  taking  refuge  in  that  city,  she  would  obtain 
at  once    the   restoration   of  her   children  to   a  rich,  ancestraJ 
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inberitance,  and  the  reconciliation  of  her  husband  himself  with 
the  republic  would  follow.  He  had  toiled  and  suffered  suflB- 
ciently  for  treacherous  allies  and  a  thankless  country,  and  their 
latter  years  would  be  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  honours, 
and  domestic  happiness.  She  yielded,  and  prepared  for  flight. 
Before,  however,  she  could  execute  the  scheme,  intelligence 
reached  Sampiero,  then  at  Algiers,  of  her  intentions.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  sail  for  Marseilles,  but  he  was  on  the  point  of 
accepting  the  important  invitation  of  Soliman  to  Constantinople, 
and  he  decided  to  send  in  his  stead  a  tried  friend,  Antonio  di 
San  Fiorenzo.  Antonio  arriving  at  Marseilles,  found  Vannina*g 
dwelling  deserted.  She  had  sailed  only  the  day  before  for 
Genoa.  ,He  collected  hastily  a  band  of  Corsicans,  flung  liimself 
into  a  galley,  and  coming  up  with  the  fugitive  near  Antibes, 
arrested  her  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  Brought  back 
to  France,  she  was  offered  the  protection  of  a  convent,  but  she 
was  conscious  of  no  failure  in  her  love  for  her  husband,  and  pre- 
ferred to  await  his  arrival  and  abide  his  resentment.  Sampiero 
at  length  returned,  and  was  met  at  Marseilles  by  Antonio  and  a 
relative,  Giovanni  di  Calvi.  In  the  conversation  which  ensued, 
the  latter  unadvisedly  let  fall  that  he  had  long  suspected 
Vannina's  intentions.  '  And  you  were  silent,'  replied  Sampiero, 
and  stabbed  him  on  the  spot.  Sampiero  then  took  horse  and 
galloped  to  Aix,  where  his  wife  awaited  his  arrival  in  the 
castle  of  Zaist.  Arriving  after  nightfall,  he  remained  under  the 
walls  of  the  castle  till  morning.  He  then  entered  and  summoned 
Vannina  to  accompany  him  to  Marseil'es.  No  word  was  spoken 
by  him  on  the  gloomy  journey,  no  intention  was  announced  by 
him ;  and  friends  who  knew  their  former  affection,  still  hoped 
for  a  reconciliation.  When,  however,  he  crossed  the  threshold 
of  his  abandoned  home,  the  demon  woke  up  within  him  at  the 
desolate  aspect,  and  he  stabbed  the  wTetcl.ed  woman  to  the 
heart.  Her  obsequies  were  sumptuous.  A  Corsican  chronicler 
says  he  loved  her  passionately,  but  his  love  was  Corsican.  We 
have  given  this  naiTative  at  some  length,  for  it  supplies  the  place 
of  a  host  of  illustrations  of  native  character  which  might  be 
gathered  from  the  volume  before  us. 

The  remainder  of  Sampicro's  life  was  one  struggle  with  Genoa, 
principally  maintained  on  his  own  resources.  The  court  of 
France,  though  it  took  no  pedantic  objection  to  the  murder  of 
Vannina,  kept  aloof  from  Corsican  affairs.  The  Genoese  were 
principally  led  by  Stephen  Doria,  who  advocated,  to  wards  Corsica 
that  policy  which  Athens  carried  out  towards  Melos,  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  entire  adult  population.  The  name  of  Napoleon 
occurs  for  the  first  time  in  history  as  one  of  Sampiero's  brave 
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but  unsuccessful  adherents.  At  last,  in  1567,  the  Genoese 
succeeded  in  ridding  themselves  of  their  indomitable  enemy. 
He  fell  into  an  ambuscade  contrived  and  executed,  as  poetical 
justice  demanded,  by  three  brothers  of  the  Omano  family,  with 
whom  the  obligations  of  the  Corsican  Vendetta  were  stronger 
than  the  claims  of  their  country.  He  died  like  a  boar  at  l»y, 
fighting  to  the  last,  and  with  his  dying  breath  exhorting  his  son 
Alphonso  to  fly  and  reser^'e  himself  to  revenge  his  father's 
death. 

It  would  not  be  easy  for  a  writer  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  however  enamoured  of  republican  manners  and  prin- 
ciples, to  omit  all  notice  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  A  treatise 
on  Spanish  history  would  be  incomplete  without  some  allusion 
to  the  inquisition.  Corsica  can  boast  of  a  system  of  self-inflicted 
torment,  a  misery  which,  though  not,  like  these,  incorporated 
into  the  written  law,  may  take  rank  with  either  as  an  institution 
of  the  country.  The  unwritten  code  of  the  Vendetta  has  idt 
centuries  been  the  scourge  and  disgrace  of  the  island.  It  was 
during  the  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  Sampiero's 
French  ally,  DeThermes,  introduced  into  the  island  the  firelock,  a 
weapon  which  was  ever  after  a  ready  instrument  of  lawless  revenge. 
The  habit  of  bearing  arms  of  any  kind  engenders  their  abuse,  but 
a  deadly  missile  is  a  far  more  pernicious  companion  than  a  weapon 
like  the  knife,  which  requires  proximity,  some  strength,  and  re- 
solution for  its  effective  use.  A  native  historian  calculates  the 
assassinations  committed  between  the  years  1359  and  1729  at 
333,000,  but  he  also  does  the  skill  of  his  countrymen  what  we 
consider  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  the  wounded  who  escaped 
with  life  may  have  amounted  to  as  many  more.  We  may 
question  these  figures,  but  the  authority  of  Fillipini  leaves  ns 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  his  time  the  accomplished  murden 
average4  1000  per  annum,  and  it  is  known  that  in  thirty-^two 
years  of  Genoese  government,  from  1653  to  1714,  those  recorded 
amounted  to  28,715,  and  this  in  a  population  of  140,000.  In 
many  of  these  years  there  was  not  a  single  legal  condemnation 
for  the  offence,  if  such  it  was  reckoned.  From  1831  to  1837 
the  administration  of  French  law,  aided  by  an  active  armed 
police,  troops,  and  the  guillotine,  had  reduced  the  annual  average 
to  156,  in  a  population  of  260,000.  In  1840  it  had  descended 
to  86.  Yet  even  during  these  better  times  a  man  has  lived 
for  fifteen  years  without  daring  to  cross  the  threshold  of  his 
barricaded  house,  and  on  leaving  it  after  that  interval  has  been 
shot  down  at  his  door.  The  possession  of  firearms  is  now  strictly 
forbidden,  and  not  a  gun  remains  iti  the  island.    The  prohibition 
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has  been  popular  with  all  but  sportsmen,  for  the  natives  find  the 
advantage  of  being  relieved  from  the  terrible  effects  of  their  vin- 
dictive customs. 

The  Corsican  practice  appears  to  resemble  in  some  respects, 
and  to  differ  in  others,  from  the  system  of  assassination  which 
in  disturbed  times  and  particular  districts  has  occasionally  been 
a  disgrace  of  Ireland.  We  are  not  aware  that  in  Corsica  a  man 
himself  unconcerned  in  a  feud  can  be  hired,  as  such  often  have 
been  in  Ireland,  to  execute  sentence  on  a  victim.  The  G>rsican 
revenges  his  own  wrong  or  that  of  his  clansman  or  forefather. 
On  the  other  hand,  like  the  Irish  peasant,  he  has  no  feud  with 
the  functionaries  of  the  law.  The  latter  does  not  waylay  the 
judge  or  the  counsel  on  their  way  to  Clonmel,  though  he  well 
knows  the  object  of  their  journey  is  the  death  of  his  near  rela- 
tion on  the  gallows.  Neither  are  the  armed  police  or  military 
in  either  country,  though  frequently  objects  of  bloody  resistance, 
objects  of  Vendetta.  In  Corsica  the  gens-d*arme,  who  in  fair  fight 
has  shot  down  or  captured  a  criminal,  pursues  his  functions 
afterwards  without  fear  of  vengeance.  A  wild  sense  of  justice 
would  seem  in  both  countries  to  protect  the  man  who  has  not 
overstepped  the  line  of  his  acknowledged  duties,  or  acted  from 
private  malice. 

We  might  puzzle  ourselves  with  a  speculation  on  the  value  of 
prolonged  existence  under  such  conditions.  We  lean  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  out  in  the  street  and  be 
shot  We  can  conceive  at  least  nothing  more  doleful  than  the 
existence  of  a  man  destitute  of  literary  resources  thus  incar- 
cerated, in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  arts  of  social  intercourse 
are  little  cultivated,  and  with  the  sole  resource  of  a  dirge  sung 
by  his  daughter  in  the  evening.  Health  under  such  circum- 
stances must  become  a  curse,  and  fine  weather  seen  through  the 
loopholes  of  such  a  retreat  a  bitter  aggravation. 

Benevolent  functionaries  have  exhausted  in  vain  all  endeavours 
to  procure  the  reconciliation  of  families  between  whom  a  blood- 
feud  of  centuries  had  existed.  In  one  of  these  instances  an 
amiable  Prefect  had  succeeded  in  bringing  two  together  at 
a  festival.  It  went  off  to  all  appearance  well,  but  when  the 
Prefect  interrogated  a  patriarch  of  the  villaf2:e  as  to  his  opinion 
of  the  result,  the  old  man  shook  his  head.  They  met  again  in 
the  morning,  and  the  old  man's  face  was  cheerful.  It  appeared 
that  a  fray  had  occurred  on  the  return  home  of  the  guests,  and 
that  a  young  man  had  been  shot,  whose  death  exactly  balanced 
an  account  of  mutual  homicide.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
exempt  a  family  from  taxes,  because  an  order  had  been  issued 
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%  an  in£uentiftl  bandit  that  no  rents  should  he  paid  thein. 
This  occurred  in  the  town  of  Sartene,  where  the  municipalitj 
was  also  forbidden  to  use  as  a  town-hall  a  house  belong-ing  to 
the  Quillichini,  the  family  under  ban.  The  authorities  after  full 
discussion  obeyed.  A  Frenrh  writer,  from  whom  we  learn  some 
of  these  details,  records  another  occurrence  in  whicli  religious 
feelings  p\^ys  its  part,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Corsican  is  a  stTund  and  rigid  Roman  Catholic.  A  priest  had 
been  detected  in  betraying^  the  confidence  attached  to  his  function^ 
and  tile  honour  of  a  family  called  for  vengeance.  The  direct  < 
assassination  of  a  priest  was  however  not  to  be  thought  of.  It 
was  ascertained  that  his  guilty  rendezvous  was  attained  bj  a  ' 
nocturnal  ride  along  a  narrow  mule*track  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  A  mule  was  flayed,  and  the  fresh  skin,  with  the 
inner  surface  upwards,  placed  on  a  critical  passage  of  the  track. 
The  priest's  mule,  as  was  intended,  lost  its  footing  on  the 
slipjjery  snare,  and  rider  and  mule  were  found  dead  together  ia 
the  abyss  below.  Our  author  s  first  greeting,  upon  landing  on 
the  quay  of  Bastia,  was  an  account  of  a  recent  murder.  Two 
days  later  his  morning  walk  on  the  beautifol  marine  parade  of 
that  city  was  arrested  by  the  aspect  of  the  guillotine.  The 
ghastly  spectacle  is  explained  in  the  following  dialogue  : — 

*  Who  b  to  suffer? 

'  The  Braecia  moi^io.    The  man  with  the  lame  arm.     He  is  twenty- 
three  yeari  of  age.     The  Sbirri  have  taken  him  in  the  mountains.     He  | 
r!eft*tidvd  him^^elf  like  a  deviL     They  broke  his  ann  for  him.    It  has  1 
been  cut  oft* and  he  is  well. 

*  What  has  he  done  ? 

*  Dif>  mifK     He  ha^  killed  ten  people* 

*  Ten  human  lives  I  and  from  what  motive? 

*  From  caprice io/ 

But  this  Instance  is  not  to  be  put  strictly  to  the  account  of  tbe 
Vendetta,     The  young  criminal,  without  an   injury  to  revengepi 
acted   from   the  ambition  which    has    led    English   apprentices  J 
to   emulate  Macheath  and    Jack   Shephard*     He   had   admired j 
a   famous    bandit^    and    to   qualify    himself    for    similar   emi- 
nence, committed  a  murder  and  took  to  the  maccMo  or  busbn.] 
In  a  state  of  society   like  that  of  Corsica^  the  best  qualilieil 
degenerate  into  the  worst  vices.     The  Vendetta  is  closely  con-1 
nected  with  the  love  of  family,  which  in  the  Corsican  is  only 
equalled  in  intensity  by  that  of  country,  and  is  especially  con- 
spicuous in  the  fraternal  relation.     The  island  poetry  is  for  tt 
most  part  a  dirge,  a  song  of  grief  and  vengeance  for  one  who  has  ' 
died  by  violence*     The  words  are  usually  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  sister,  but  even  the  widow  in  the  climax  of  ber  grief  often 
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speaks  of  the  departed  as  her  brother.  These  female  minstrels, 
and  the  female  sex  in  general,  have  much  to  answer  for  in  foster^ 
ing.  and  exasperating  the  spirit  of  relentless  vengeance.  The 
widow  hangs  up  in  the  Ancestral  hall  the  clothes  in  which  her 
husband  fell,  that  her  children  may  contemplate  the  rent  of  the 
knife  or  the  perforation  of  the  ball  in  the  homespun  brown  cloth, 
or  she  sews  a  strip  of  the  blood-stained  linen  into  her  son's 
garment  as  a  memento  of  his  duty  to  the  dead.  It  is  thus  that 
in  Borneo  the  women  are  the  great  obstacles  to  the  noble  efforts 
of  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  one  of  the  best  of  God's  messengers  on 
earth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Dougall,  for  abolishing  the  strange  practice 
of  head-hunting.  The  plea  of  the  young  man, '  How  am  I  to  get 
a  wife  ?'  is  difficult  to  answer.  The  most  salutary  ojieration  of 
the  Vendetta  occurs  when  two  bandits,  standing  under  its  rela^- 
tions  to  one  another,  take  to  the  macchio  in  the  same  district. 
The  Scotch  proverb,  '  Hawks  will  not  pick  out  hawks'  een,'  is 
then  reversed,  and  society  is  sometimes  relieved  on  the  homcBO- 
pathic  principle,  similia  simUibus  curaiUur, 

£nough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show  that  the  story  of 
Corsica  is  not  a  ^  conte  pour  rire.'  In  one  instance,  indeed,  the 
wildest  romance  of  its  history  degenerates  into  the  ludicrous.  In 
1736,  at  a  moment  when  Genoa,  assisted  by  Austria,  was  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  quell  the  last  embers  of  resistance,  a  ship, 
under  English  colours,  anchored  near  Alexia.  Some  succours 
had  been  already  received  from  private  English  sources,  and  the 
populace  crowded  down  to  the  shore  in  expectation  of  further 
supplies  of  ammunition.  They  met  on  the  beach  a  figure  such 
as  Bartholomew  fair  alone  could  match.  A  man  of  majestic  gait 
and  stature,  dressed  in  an  Eastern  caftan  of  scarlet  silk,  Moorish 
trowsers,  and  yellow  slippers ;  on  his  head  a  voluminous  wig  of 
the  day,  upon  the  wig  a  Spanish  bat  and  feathers ;  a  sceptral 
staif  in  his  hand,  pistols  in  his  girdle,  and  a  cavalry  sabre  trail- 
ing at  his  heels.  This  description,  which  is  authenticated  by 
engravings  of  the  time,  reminds  us  of  the  stage  direction  for 
the  entry  of  Dorax  in  a  famous  scene  of  Dryden's  play  '  Don 
Sebastian  :' — '  Enter  Dorax,  having  taken  off  his  turban  and  put 
on  a  peruke,  hat,  and  cravat.'  This  strange  vision  was  the  West- 
phalian  Baron  Theodore  von  Neuhoff,  a  ruined  gambler,  who 
had  formed,  with  much  deliberation,  and  now  for  a  while  carried 
out  with  spirit  and  success,  the  strange  conception  of  making 
himself  king  of  Corsica.  A  mountebank,  but  no  common  one, 
he  had  been  intimate  with  kindred  spirits  of  his  day  of  greater 
mark,  Alberoni,  Law,  and  Ripperda.  He  came  not  empty- 
handed.  The  ship  which  conveyed  him  was  heavily  laden  with 
warlike  stores,  and  even  with  considerable  sums  in  hard  coin. 
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Tlus  quantum  of  material  aid^  eked  out  with  unbounded  pro- 
mises and  pretensions,  hutl  iu&tant  sucoess.  Public  opinion  wag 
unanimous  and  entlmsiasUc,  Few  elected  suvereigtis  have  l)cea 
mora  fairly  called  to  a  throne  than  Theodore  the  first,  and  last, 
of  Corsica*  He  threw  off  with  great  spirit:  offices,  titles,  and 
decorations  were  invented  and  distributed  with  a  broadcast  pro- 
fusion, which  would  have  stockt^d  a  court  of  \'ersaiJles  or  Mad i  id 
with  chamberlains  and  dignitaries.  He  is  said,  however,  at  the 
same  time  to  have  been  unsparing  of  his  person  both  in  counril 
and  the  fields  and  to  have  answered  the  Genoese  proclamations 
not  only  with  much  force  and  logic  on  paper,  but  with  some  bard 
blows  in  battle.  Tkoms,  however,  soon  sprung  up  in  the  crown 
of  oak-leaves,  which  a  wise   economy  bad   substituted  for  more 

.expensive  regalia.  A  party,  ciiUed  the  Indifferents,  was  formed, 
phich  was  joined  by  his  own  prime  minister,  HyacintL,  l^ither 
of  the  famous  Paoli.  After  ciglit  months  of  j^overmnent,  Theo- 
dore assembled  bis  parliament  to  announce  the  necessity  of 
Ids  departure  in  search  of  reinforcements.  With  royal  solicitude 
Ee  appointed  a  regency  of  three  grandees,  to  be  tissistotl  by  no 

[less  than  twenty-seven  counts  and  baruns  of  his  own  creation  ; 
embarking  at  Sartene,  laid  aside  his  thealrical  attire,  and 
ied  at  Legfjorn  in  the  disguise  of  an  abbe,  Willun  two  years 
the  indomitable  adventured  reappeared,  and  this  time  with  three 
Wvge  ships  of  war  and  supplies,  which  in  the  iirst  instance  miglit 

I  iave  sufliced  to  drive  the  Genoese  from  the  island.     Circum- 

[ stances,  however,  bad  changed  ;  more  powerful  invadei^s,  the 
French,  bad  meanwhile  obtained  a  footing  on  the  island,  and  this 
attempt,  and  a  third,  were  totally  unsutcessfuh  The  cJose  of  the 
clever  adventurer's  career  may  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  Pere- 
grine Pickle,  in  which  Smollet's  readers  w ill  find  htm  a  prisoner 
for  debt  in  the  St.  Helena  of  a  London  gaoK  Walpole  headed  a 
subscription  for  his  relief*     He  died  in  1756,  in  London. 

The  churchyard  of  St.  Pancras,  in  that  rity,  contains  the  dust 
of  one  whoj  witli  reference  tu  everything  but  final  success  and 
tbe  relativfc  extent  of  bis  theatre  of  action,  well  deserves  the 
oame  of  great,  Pasquaie  Paoli,  the  Wa&^hington  of  Corsica,  Our 
limits  forbid  us  to  do  any  justice  to  his  pure  and  noble  career 
and  character.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  the  free  constitution 
which  be  devised  and  organized  for  his  country  anticipated  by 
nearly  twenty  years  that  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  among 
the  first  objects  of  his  life  were  the  suppression  of  the  Ventlett* 
and  tbe  education  of  his  countrymen.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  principal  objects  of  Boswell^s  idolatry  were  well  si^lccted* 

Among  the  more  interesting  chapters  of  our  a u thorns  volume 
we  recoimnend  one  which  descxibes  bis  visit  to  Stretta,  the  birth'- 
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place  and  borne  of  Paoli.  It  was  here  that,  when  he  was  ex- 
pected from  Naples  to  take  the  chief  command  in  Corsica,  bis 
brother  Qement  fitted  the  windows  with  glass  for  his  reception. 
Pasquale  condemned  the  luxurious  innovation  by  smashing  them 
with  his  cane.  Some  may  consider  that  this  exploit  savoured  of 
claptrap,  and  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  in  Paoli  to  have  pro- 
moted the  introduction  among  his  countrymen  of  one  of  those 
appliances  of  civilization  with  respect  to  which  Gibbon  pro- 
nounces, that  an  English  labourer  enjoys  a  superiority  over  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  who  had  neither  glass  to  his  windows  nor  a 
shirt  to  his  back.  In  these  matters,  however,  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  and  the  character  of  an  audience,  make  all  the 
difference  between  claptrap  and  eloquence — between  the  ridicu- 
lous and  the  sublime.  Some  of  Napoleon's  proclamations, 
addressed  to  English  soldiers,  would  have  been  bombastic  fail- 
ures ;  but  they  ran  like  fire  through  French  ranks,  and  stimulated 
his  men  to  great  exertions  and  great  sacrifices.  These  windows, 
which  remain  unglazed,  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Monte  Rotondo,  the  Mont  Blanc  of  Corsica.  Paoli's  portrait, 
in  which  our  author  traces  a  striking  likeness  to  Alfieri,  hangs 
here  in  the  room  in  which,  in  1724,  he  was'bom.  His  wooden 
chair,  and  the  table  at  which  he  wrote,  clad  in  the  woollen  pea- 
sant's jacket,  and  surrounded  by  his  large  dogs,  are  preserved  to 
bear  witness  to  the  simplicity  of  his  habits.  Paoli  never  married; 
his  only  recorded  intimacy  with  the  fair  sex  was  one,  intimate 
and  lasting,  but  said  to  have  been  Platonic,  with  a  lady  of  the 
noble  house  of  Rivarola,  a  nun.  She  was  a  person  of  superior 
intellect,  and  much  of  his  political  correspondence  was  addressed 
to  her.  By  natural  vocation  Pasquale  was  more  addicted  to 
politics  and  literature  than  to  arms.  He  directed  public  affairs 
with  singular  talent,  he  founded  schools  and  universities ;  but  his 
brother  Clement  was  the  soldier  of  the  family,  the  Joshua  and 
Judas  Maccabeus  of  Corsica.  Both  were  religious,  but  Clement's 
life  was  passed  between  the  cloister  and  the  field  of  battle — 
between  the  most  rigid  monastic  observances  and  the  fiercest  ex- 
ploits of  arms.  He  fought  with  the  rosary  in  one  hand  and  the 
musket  in  the  other.  His  skill  in  the  use  of  the  latter  was 
unrivalled,  and  every  shot  he  fired  was  accompanied  by  a  prayer 
for  the  soul  of  its  object.  Our  author  remarks  that,  while  Pas- 
quale's  prototypes  may  be  found  in  Plutarch,  those  of  Clement 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  Old  Testament. 

A  few  miles  from  Stretta  the  river  Golo  is  spanned  by  the 
bridge  of  Pontenuovo,  the  scene  of  a  fatal  and  decisive  action, 
in  which,  a.d.  1769,  the  French,  under  Marboeuf,  overthrew  the 
Paolis  and  crushed  the  last  effective  resistance  of  Corsica.     It  is 
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saitl  that  in  171)0  joung  Napoleon  passeil  some  hours  on  thi% 
field  in  deep  study  of  the  ground.  The  father  of  Napoleon  wai 
mui-'U  rcsi>oeled  by  Marbccuf,  and  it  was  to  his  protection^  I 
backed  by  that  which  it  procured  of  the  Due  de  Biron,  that] 
young  Napoleon  owed  his  arlntission  to  the  school  of  Bnenne^J 
It  was,  if  we  nii^&take  not,  this  Due  de  Biron  who,  by  payinjl 
Rodney's  debts  at  Paris,  set  him  free  to  fight  and  conquer  Dc^l 
Grasse  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  afterwards  showed  hospi-* 
lalitj  to  Arthur  VVellesley  when  a  student  at  Angers. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  work  of  Mr,  Gregorovius  may  obtain 
the   cumplimenl   of   translation,    which    we   think    it   deserves*] 
The  chapters  upon  Aiaccio  should   he  read   in  their  integrity. 
We    are    liowiUing    to   fores  tail   the   interest  which   attaches  t<l 
their  descriptions  of  the   scenes  of  Napoleon's  youth^  and   the 
anecdotes,  which  with  great  diligence  their  author  has  collected 
on  the  spot,  of  his  Corsican  education  and  adventures*     They  I 
are  prog q ant  with  evidence   of  his   early  inclination  far   annd»l 
and  for  despotic  command.     One    ant?cdote  we    select  as    neflfj 
to   ourselves   and   as   favourably    ill usti alive    of  his   character. J 
The  last  occasion  on  which  he  trod  his  native  soil  was  on  his! 
return  from  Egypt  in  1799.     It  was  on  the  29th  of  September  I 
in  that  year  that  he   put  into    Aiaccio.     He   at  first   remained  [ 
writing  in   his  cabin  and  declined  to  land,  but  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  Berth  ier^  Flu  gene,  Lannes,  and  others  who  desired 
inspect  the  biithplace  of  their  commnndcr.     A  few  years  only  had'' 
passed  since  he  had  walked  those  streets  as  a  private  t  itiiten,  or 
more  proudly  at  the  head  of  a  militia   battalion,  to  winch   lie 
had  been  raised  after  a  fierce  struggle  with  rival  factions.     On 
one  occasion  a  shot  fired  from  the  other  side  of  a  street  had 
narrowly  missed  him.     It  w^as  notorious  that  the  hand   which  ' 
pulled  the  trigger  was  that  of  a  priest.     They  now  met  and] 
recognised  each  other.     The  priest  was  hastily  retiring,  when  J 
Napoleon  overtook  him  and  gave  Idm  his  hand.     Altliough  he  I 
had  landed  with   reluctance,  he  stayed  six  days  on  the  island^] 
visited  the  villa  in  which  much  of  his  youth  had  been  passed,  ' 
and  stood  the  brunt,  sometimes  bard  to  bear,  of  the  raptures  of  his^ 
nurse,  on  whom  he  afterwards  bestowed  a  pension.      The  memory 
of  Napoleon  is  in  disrepute  in  Corsica  for  having  neglected  it 
during  his  greatness*     The  charge  as  regards  the  island  is  true. 
He  showed  no  recoUeetion  of  it  in  the   way  of  endowments^ 
monuments,  or   public   works*       From    passages   in   that  most 
valuable  publication,  his  correspondence  with  Joseph,  we  infer  | 
that  he  had  no  j^^reat  value  for  the  Corsiran  peasant  as  a  s<ddiery| 
and  he  certainly  valueil  peasants  for  little  else.     The  list,  liow- 
ever,  of  his  countrymen  whom  be  employed  and  promoted  ia 
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various  capacities  is  not  inconsiderable.  A  companion  of  his 
earliest  fortunes,  Colonna,  was  intimate  with  him  to  the  last. 
He  was  the  first  confidant  of  the  projected  escape  from  Elba, 
and  to  his  care  Napoleon  in  his  will  recommended  his  mother 
Letitia.  Antomarchi,  Napoleon's  physician  at  St.  Helena,  was 
a  Corsican ;  and  from  a  Corsican  priest,  Vignale,  subsequently 
assassinated  in  his  native  island,  he  received  extreme  unction. 

By  one  early  and  eminent  rival,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Napoleon 
was  pursued  through  life  with  Corsican  tenacity  of  hate.  The 
diplomatist  did  not  forget  his  country  in  his  elevation  to  influence 
and  wealth.  He  was  liberal  of  the  latter  to  local  institutions, 
and  a  splendid  edition  of  the  Corsican  historian  Filippini  was 
published  at  his  expense.  These  good  deeds  did  not  protect 
his  nephew  from  the  Vendetta,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
justly  incurred.  He  was  dragged  from  his  carriage  at  noonday, 
near  Aiaccio,  and  shot  by  a  relative  of  a  girl  whom  he  had 
seduced. 

The  commercial  policy  of  France  towards  the  island  appears 
to  be  based  on  the  detestable  principles  which  formerly  governed 
that  of  England  towards  Ireland,  and  to  be  as  effective  in  de- 
pressing industry  and  encouraging  the  natural  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  wines  of  France,  for  instance,  are  admitted 
duty  free,  while  those  of  Corsica  and  other  products,  such  as 
tobacco,  are  contraband  in  France.  We  may  well  credit  our 
author's  assertion  that  fifty-eight  years  of  French  domination, 
however  preferable  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Genoa,  has  not 
reconciled  Corsica  to  her  present  rulers.  Still  less  has  it  pro- 
duced any  assimilation  between  the  two  uncongenial  races  which 
it  has  brought  into  contact ;  the  stem  and  melancholy  islander, 
sparing  of  the  beautiful  language  which  he  speaks  with  great 
purity,  and  the  lively  and  voluble  Frenchman  who  pines  for  the 
cafes  of  Paris,  like  Seneca,  detests  the  savage  beauties  of  nature, 
and  considers  Corsica  an  abode  of  penal  exile.  The  memory  of 
Napoleon  is  honoured  in  one  sense  as  that  of  the  man  who 
overthrew  the  power  and  liberties  of  Genoa  and  subjugated 
France  ;  but  if  our  author  is  to  be  believed,  Paoli  is,  as  he 
deserves  to  be,  the  hero  of  the  island,  and  his  defeat  at  Ponte 
Nuovo,  to  native  apprehension,  the  darkest  spot  on  the  page  of 
her  annals. 

Corsica,  like  England,  has  contributed  one  occupant  to  the 
papal  chair,  Pope  Formosus  of  the  ninth  century.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  Lazzaro,  a  renegade  from  Bastia,  became 
Dey  of  Algiers.  In  the  present  a  Corsican  woman  has  been 
Empress  of  Morocco.  One  of  Napoleon's  ablest  and  most 
respected  generals,  Sebastiani, .  was  his  fellow  countryman,   as 

was 


was  Cnsn  Bianca,  who,  with  his  hoj,  stood  nnd  pmshot!  do  the 
burning  derk  of  the  Orient,  Upon  the  roaj  wliirh  leads  from 
Bastia  to  San  Fiorenzo,  Bemadotle  worked  as  a  common  soldier, 
and  thought  it  high  promotion  to  be  made  a  corporal  and  direct 
the  manual  toil  of  others.  Here,  too,  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
peasant  beauty  uf  Carolo,  She  who  might  have  been  a  queen^ 
was  puintetl  ont  to  our  author  engaged  in  the  HomoTic  occupa- 
ti<jn  of  carrying  water  on  her  head  from  the  public  fountain. 
Calvi  still  asserts  a  claim  to  have  l>een  the  Ijirth place  of 
Columbus.  The  Genoese  extrartion  of  the  family  is  admitted,  but 
it  is  maintiiined  that  it  was  here  that  it  had  settled.  Napnleon 
while  at  Elba  directed  some  inquiries  into  tliis  matter.  There 
is  a  Colombo  street  in  Calvi,  ajid  some  inhabitants  of  the  name, 
and  a  tradition  that  men  of  Calvi  were  the  first  Corsicans  who 
sailed  fr»r  America.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  f lenocse  seixed  and 
suppressed  the  arrbives  of  the  family*  In  Corte  flourished  the 
Cervinis,  a  race  of  gaUant  men.  One  of  these,  Thomas,  though 
at  feud  with  Paoli,  rescued  the  latter  when  besieged  in  the 
convent  of  Alando.  His  son  was  Napoleon's  companion-in -arms 
at  Toulon.  He  became  commandant  of  Home,  was  the  terror  of 
the  Pope,  and,  as  good  CathoHrs  may  fairly  assume,  ejtpiated 
his  uni  eremonious  behaviour  ia  losing  his  head  by  &  cannon-shot 
at  Ratisbjn. 

The  atmosphere  of  Corsica  has  not  been  one  in  wliich  Htera- 
tore,  art,  or  science,  could  be  expected  to  flourish.  The  periodical 
press  of  tiie  island  now  produces  two  weekly  newspapers,  one 
published  in  Bastia^  tlie  other  in  Aiaccio.  A  library  of  16,000 
volumes  exists  in  Bastia,  in  a  building  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  founded  the  collection.  Our  author  furnishes 
a  list  of  names  of  recent  local  literary  reputation,  principal ly  for 
works  on  history  and  jurisprudence.  Of  these,  Gre^tri,  a 
Ba^tiau,  who  died  in  1^52^  president  of  the  Lyons  Acad*»my  of 
Sciences,  appears  to  have  been  the  most  eminent.  He  lett  an 
unfinished  work  on  Corsican  history,  and  superintende^l  an 
edition  of  t he  Corsican  T h  u cy d i d es,  Fi  1  ippini,  Thi s  cl ass i c  work , 
which  consists  of  a  history  and  description  of  the  island,  in  thirteen 
bm>ks,  was  published  in  15^4.  The  last  four  of  these  books  are 
ereluiiivcly  his  own;  the  preceding  are  avowedly  a  compilation 
from  seveml  older  writers.  At  Vescovato  the  house  is  shown 
in  which  he  resided  as  archdeacon,  and  the  vineyard  in  which 
ho  was  wont  to  compose,  under  the  protect  ion  of  its  ball-proof 
walls,  for  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  and  historian  lived  under  ban 
of  the  Vendetta,  The  excitement  of  danger  may  perhaps  bare 
lent  vigour  to  a  Corsican  pen.  We  doubt  whether  any  advantage 
would   accrue   to    English   litemture,   if   Mr.  Hal  lam    were    to 
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write  under  fear  of  any  worse  enemy  than  a  reviewer,  or  if 
Mr.  Macaulay  were  reduced  to  barricade  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple.  The  circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
the  archdeacon  waxes  very  wroth  with  an  Italian  writer,  who 
accuses  the  Corsican  of  homicidal  habits.  ^  Is  there,*  he  writes^ 
^  a  country  in  the  world  in  which  a  stranger  is  more  hospitably 
received  or  travels  more  safely  ?'  Three  hundred  years  have 
not,  as  we  believe,  impaired  the  truth  of  this  plea,  which,  how- 
ever, with  all  respect,  is  and  was  no  answer  to  the  charge.  Like 
Johnson,  in  Garrick's  case,  Filippini  would  not  allow  others  to 
take  liberties  with  his  countrymen,  but  he  is  in  other  passages 
unsparing  in  his  own  censure  of  their  vices,  their  indolence, 
their  indulgence  of  revenge,  their  restless  love  of  novelty,  and 
their  superstition.  Seneca*s  distich  was  hardly  more  severe — 
Prima  est  ulciscl  lex,  altera  vivere  raptu, 
Tertia  mentiri,  quarta  negare  Decs. 
The  first  address  of  Napoleon  to  Antomarchi,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  latter  in  St  Helena,  was — '  Have  you  a  copy  of  Filippini?' 
Our  author  makes  no  pretensions  to  acquirements  in  natural 
science.  The  ample  information  which  his  volume  contains,  as 
to  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  island,  is  due  to  an 
acquaintance  which  he  made  at  Bastia  with  an  accomplished 
Florentine  refugee  and  ex-colleague  of  Guerazzi,  Francesco 
Marmocchi.  Among  other  works  which  this  gentleman  has 
published,  is  a  physical  geography  of  Corsica,  of  which  our 
author  speaks  highly.  Metallic  wealth  appears  to  be  denied  to 
the  near  neighbour  of  ferruginous  Elba.  Its  mines  are  few  and 
of  small  account.  On  the  other  hand,  in  marbles,  granites,  and 
porphyries,  it  is  inexhaustible.  Climate,  geographical  position, 
and  formation,  are  alike  favourable  to  a  rich  and  various  vege- 
tation, ranging  from  the  palm  and  the  cactus  to  the  pines  which 
flourish  on  the  frontier  of  perpetual  snow.  Our  author  considers 
that  nothing  but  more  skill  and  industry  than  are  now  rife  in 
Corsica,  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  source  of  supply  to  France  of 
many  articles  of  West  Indian  produce,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  indigo.  Seneca  records  in  an  epigram  the  non-existence  of 
the  olive  in  his  day  in  the  island.  In  dimensions  and  fertility 
the  Corsican  olive  has  now  few  rivals.  In  1820  a  census  of  its 
numbers  was  attempted.  They  were  estimated  at  twelve  millions. 
The  date  of  its  introduction  is  uncertain,  but  the  variety  most 
cultivated  is  said  to  have  been  imported  by  Agostino  Doria.  It 
is  fruitful  to  the  height  of  4000  feet.  The  chesnut  is  productive 
some  2000  feet  higher.  The  wild  vegetatiim  of  Corsica  is  of 
that  richly  odoriferous  character  described  in  Milton's  immortal 
lines,  and  which  so  often  regales  the  senses  of  the  Mediterranean 
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Tiavigator,  as  well  as  of  him  '  who  now  has  reached  Mozambique/ 
Najx>leon  at  St,  Hc^kna  said  that  he  shtmkl  recognize  his  native  , 
island   by   its  peculiar  perfume  if  he  were  transported  thither 
blimiftjld 

The  is!and  is  fortunate  in  its  immumty  from  the  wolf.  The 
loij  howevpf,  havinof  an  undisturbed  sovereignty,  becomes  strong 
and  insolentj  and  st  arcely  less  destructive  to  the  flocks  in  the 
lambing-  season  tban  the  wolf.  The  mountain  sheep  still  haunts 
the  granite  peaks  of  the  Monte  Rotondo  and  other  summit 
ranges*  We  are  not  aware  that  it  exists  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
unless  it  should  be  found  to  co-exist  with  the  bouquetin  and 
chamois  in  the  mountains  of  Candla*  Serpents  are  few  and 
tarmless;  but  there  is  a  spider,  the  bite  of  which  is  reputed 
dangerous  and  even  fatal. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  French  rule,  with  all  its  faults,  and 
with  the  manifest  injustice  of  its  fiscal  reo^ulotions,  has  done 
much  for  Corsica,  The  present  ruler  of  France,  with  a  siroke 
of  his  pen,  mi^ht  do  much  more  for  the  country  from  which  he 
claims  his  descent.  His  intelligence  and  decision  of  character 
could  hardly  display  themselves  in  a  more  graceful  act  than  the 
simple  admission  of  Corsica  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
privileges  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  subjects  of  the  mainland. 


Art,  X. — 1,  The  Conduct  of  the  War*  A  Speech  delivered  in 
the  Hoiue  of  Commons  on  Titesdai/,  12lh  December^  1854,  By 
the  Ri|2:ht  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert^  M,P,     London,  1854. 

2,  The  Prospects  and  Conduct  of  the  War.  Speech  delivered  in 
the  Home  of  Commons  €ni  I}ecember  12,  1854.  By  Austen 
Henry  Layard,  Esq,,  M,P.  for  Aylesbury,     London,  1854, 

TVr  EARLY  two  years  have  now  elapsed    since   the  majority 
Xi       of  persons  who  had  carefully   investigated  the   EaBlern 

?uestian  exclaimed  against  the  blindness  and  apathy  of  the 
Jovcrnment,  against  their  unreasonable  expettations  that  they 
could  secure  peace,  and  tlieir  want  of  energy  in  preparing 
for  war.  What  bad  long  been  palpable  to  enlightened  politi* 
Clans  became  apparent  to  the  entire  country  after  the  frightful 
hazards  of  the  day  at  Inkerman ;  and  for  three  or  four  weeks 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  except  the  language  of  indigna- 
tion and  alarm.  The  pressing  danger  was  removed,  and  the 
public,  always  far  loo  prone  to  judge  by  events,  have  passed 
over  more  Uglitly  than  we  can  do  ourselves  tlie  thoughtlessness 
which  brought  our  entire  army   before  Sebastopol   to  the  very 
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brink  of  destruction.  The  ministers  have  been  heard  in  their 
defence,  and,  singular  to  relate,  every  circumstance  which  they 
have  opposed  to  the  principal  accusation  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
charge.  *  He  was  ready  to  admit,'  said  the  Cliancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  ^  that  what  was  to  be  expected  from  those  entrusted 
with  the  political  operations  of  the  war,  was  not  that  they  would 
be  able  to  stand  a  minute  scrutiny  in  every  point  of  detail,  but 
that  their  general  measures  should  be  taken  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  wisdom  and  prudence.*  The  same  sentiment  was 
uttered  by  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  question  could 
be  put  upon  no  fairer  issue ;  but  the  ground  which  the  ministers 
have  selected  upon  which  to  take  their  stand  is  precisely  that 
which  sinks  beneath  them  upon  the  slightest  pressure. 

The  remissness  of  the  Government  during  the  early  part  of  the 
dispute  has  been  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  subsequent  events. 
Without  recapitulating  the  numerous  errors  which  they  suc- 
cessively committed,  it  is  natural  to  revert  to  the  amazing  inertness 
they  manifested,  now  that  we  are  feeling  the  effects  of  it  Lord 
Ellenborough,  who  has  displayed  throughout  these  transactions  a 
singular  knowledge  and  sagacity,  stated  in  the  second  of  his  very 
able  speeches  on  the  '  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill '  that  h^  had 
warned  one  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  so  far  back  as  April,  1853, 
that  war  must  come,  for  that  he  was  convinced  the  Czar  would 
never  depart  from  his  demands.  In  April,  there  were  many  who 
still  indulged  in  the  belief  tliat  the  quarrel  would  be  amicably 
settled ;  but  on  the  3rd  of  July  the  Russian  army  crossed  the 
Pruth,  and  from  that  hour  it  was  evident  that  the  Czar  was  too 
deeply  committed  to  recede.  He  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet, 
and  nothing  remained  for  us  but  to  take  it  up  or  submit  to  the 
aggressor.  The  Vienna  note  followed,  and  appeared,  it  is  true,  to 
promise  a  momentary  success,  which  was  solely  due  to  tlie  ambi- 
guity of  the  language  employed.  It  was  on  evasion,  and  not  a 
settlement,  of  the  dispute ;  and  on  the  27th  of  September  the 
Porte  declared  war  against  Russia. 

Ministers,  said  Burke,  are  placed  upon  an  eminence  that  they 
may  command  a  more  extended  horizon.  Ours  took  up  their 
position  in  a  hollow,  and,  gazing  upwards  at  the  stars,  indulged 
in  dreams  of  serenity  and  peace.  If  their  sluggishness  in  making 
those  preliminary  preparations  which  would  have  enforced  the 
arguments  of  their  diplomacy,  was  unwise  before,  it  was  little 
short  of  insanity  when  the  fray  between  the  principals  had  actually 
begun.  The  autumn  of  1853  should  obviously  have  been  a  period 
of  superhuman  exertion  in  raising  and  training  levies  for  the  field. 
Nor  can  we  believe  that  a  Cabinet  of  which  Lord  Palmers  ton 
and  Lord  John  Russell  were  members — men  who  did  not  use  to 
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be  wantiDg  Id  promptitude  and  decision  wliere  tUc  lionour  and 
supremacy  of  Great  Biitain  were  canceined — ^could  have  sat 
linonth  after  month  with  folded  arms  if  die  more  far-seeing  and 
r*piiited  part  of  the  Gmemment  Lad  not  been  paralysed  by  the 
Arcadian  polity  of  iheir  cluef.  That  Lotd  Aberdeen  is  an 
amiable,  and,  in  some  respects,  an  able  and  wclUinformed 
nobleman  will  nut  be  denied  i  but  of  all  existing  politicians  he 
was  the  very  worst  which  could  have  been  selected  for  au 
European  crisis,  C  unci  Hat  ion,  which  is  an  excellent  peace- 
maker where  all  the  parties  are  animated  by  motives  of  cqoity, 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  qualities,  unless  united  with 
invincible  firmness,  when  dealing  with  the  demands  of  unprin- 
cipled  ambition.  The  most  common — we  will  not  say  the  invari- 
able— characteristic  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Aberdeen  !ias 
been  the  refusal  to  push  a  threat cnin*  clifTerence  to  extremities ; 
to  bo  content  with  verbal  understandings  when  the  sole  security 
J  was  in  written  pledges,  or  else  to  be  satisfied  to  oppose  remon- 
jiltrance  to  action,  lo  all  the  stafrcs  of  the  Eastern  question,  up  to 
I  tie  breaking  out  of  the  war,  his  life-long  habit  was  apparent ;  and 
had  n*Jt  the  public  possessed  a  spirit  and  determination  greater 
than  bis  own,  he  would^  we  are  convinced,  have  continued  as 
he  commenced— at  tempt  in«^  to  untie  the  knot  with  his  fingers 
until  the  Czar  had  cut  it  with  bis  sword.  Fore  warned  as 
be  was  above  all  by  the  Czar's  private  confidence,  be  nlinost 
alone  was  not  fore-armed.  There  might  have  been  no  great 
cause  to  complain  that  the  efforts  to  secure  peace  lad  been 
prottacted  after  reasonable  hope  had  dietl  away,  if  the  nego- 
tiaiioas  had  liecn  accompanied  by  the  only  thing  which  would 
give  them  elTeet^a  picparatlon  for  war  upon  an  adequate  scale, 
by  land  no  less  than  by  sea.  But  wliile  so  litile  activity  was 
shown  in  recruiting  the  army,  and  in  organising  the  commissariat 
and  means  of  transport,  that  we  could  hardly  appear  to  be 
in  earnest,  the  imprudent  language  of  Lord  Aberdeen  confirmed 
the  impress  ton  that  at  the  last  we  sliould  rather  make  con- 
cessions than  fight.  When  he  touched  upon  the  difftTenccs^  he 
had  noticing  wiser  or  more  momentous  to  tell  than  that  he  wis  lied 
for  peace  1  This  languid  iteration,  puerile  if  it  liad  not  hecn 
misctiiev^ouSj  was  the  burden  of  every  speecli,  nud  gave  the  Cxa 
no  slight  grtnuiiJ  to  believe  that  if  he  pushed  forward  his  armies 
the  gentle  shepherd  at  the  head  of  the  administration  would  come 
lorth  to  meet  hirn  bearing  an  olive-branch  in  his  hand.  So 
passed  the  precious  months  of  the  autumn  of '1853  and  the 
winter  of  1851  auay»  Does  any  man,  eaccept  the  Ciiancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  his  colleagues,  think  now  that  the  inaction  was 
*  dictated  by  wisdom  and  prudence'  ? 

How 
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How  soon  her  Majesty's  ininisters  came  to  see  with  the  eyes 
of  the  rest  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  does  not  appear,  but  we  know 
HOW  fmm  their  own  detlarations  that  they  had  lost  all  hope  of 
peace  when  the  Guards  were  emljarkr-d  for  Malta  an  the  20th  of 
February.  On  the  3nl  of  March  15,000  additional  soldiei^  were 
Tote<l,  and  on  the  2fc*tli  war  was  declared*  The  fust  requisite 
was  to  provide  forces  for  the  contest,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
tcild  tlie  House  of  Commons  on  the  openings  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  that  our  troops  had  been  so  reduced  by  the 
improvident  economy  of  successive  governments^  that  an  army 
had  fo  be  created:*  Tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle  acknowledged  more 
than  once  during  the  discussion  on  the  ^  Enlistment  of  Foreigners 
Bill,*  that  it  required  six  or  seven  months'  training  to  make  a 
recruit  an  efficient  soldier.  A  government  thus  impressed  with 
the  twofold  con^^iction  that  they  had  an  army  to  create,  and  that 
half  a  year  must  elapse  before  the  first  recruit  they  enlisted  would 
fee  ready  for  the  field,  would,  we  may  take  for  granted,  devote 
every  energy  to  repair  the  deficiency  and  atone  for  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  tlieir  own  delay.  How  far  tliis  was  the  case  may 
be  gathered  from  what  was  said  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
<lurifig  the  debate  on  the  Address,  *  A I  the  first  declaration  of 
war  retTuits  came  forward  freely,  but  they  soon  relaxed,  arid 
AitriH^  the  summer  months  the^f  were  Jett?  indeed  in  number — so 
much  so  as  to  cause  very  considerahh  aitxietif  on  the  jmrt  of  the 
^overumentJ  He  ascribed  the  falling  off  to  the  then  comparative 
^agnation  at  tfic  scat  of  war,  but  no  sooner  was  it  known  that 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol  was  likely  to  be  protracted  and  to  afford 
full  scope  for  hazardous  enterprise  than  again  the  recruiting 
trade  was  in  the  ascendant.  *  Week  by  week  it  has  been  pro- 
gressing,  until  last  week,  I  believe,  we  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  any  previoas  week  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  ertndled  six  or  sevenfold  the  number  which  we  had  the 
power  of  recruiting  some  five  or  six  weeks  ago,'  That  there  is 
some  truth  in  this  theory  we  do  not  at  all  question.  It  is  actual 
fighting,  and  not  marchings  and  coun  term  arch  in  gs  and  listless 
encampments,  which  forms  tlie  attrartion  to  men  of  a  martial 
temperament.  But  there  was^  we  suspect,  another  and  less 
chivahons  cause  at  work  in  bringing  such  an  unwonted  cmwd 
of  recruits  to  the  aid  of  the  country  in  the  week  between  the 
3rd  and  the  10th  of  December.  The  Government,  alarmed  into 
unwonted  exertion  by  the  battle  of  Inki^rman,  had  offered  in  the 
last  week  of  Ntj%'emher  an  augmented  bounty  to  the  militiamen 

•  Th«  Coalitioii  Miniettrj-  were  indebted  to  the  goTcmtncnt  of  I^ord  Derby  far 
the  ifiUuia  and  the  war-steamers,  without  whicU  the  war  couSd  noi  Imv©  be«i 
cmrried  on  st  all. 

who 
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who  shoald  volunteer  into  the  line,  besides  placing:  a^  ensigncy 
al  llie  disposal  of  their  commandua;^  officer  for  each  set  of  seventy- 
five  volunteers.  Ministers  antiripnted  that  their  bounties  and  en- 
sij^ries  would  operate  as  an  indiuement^  as  well  as  the  prospect 
of  a  stirrin]^  campaitni,  or  they  would  ntJt  have  proposed  them  J 
But  w!j_y  then  did  they  wait  till  the  ariny  was  i  in  perilled  and 
the  country  drained  of  troops  to  offer  the  slimuliis  of  a  further 
reward?  Why  did  they  not  apply  the  remedy  *  during  the 
summer  months^  when  the  recruits  were  few  indeed j'  and  the. 
Government  was  oppressed  in  consequence  by  *  considerable j 
anxiety  ? '  They  had  cn^jaged  in  a  tremendous  strupfjErle,  and,  by 
their  own  confession^  had  an  army  to  create.  Was  it  '  wise  and 
prudent'  to  let  tlie  summer  months  slip  away  witlmut  furnishing* ' 
their  contio^rentj  or  would  it  not  have  l»een  more  wise  and  more 
prudent  to  have  gone  on  raising  the  bidding  for  recruits  until 
men  were  obtained  ? 

The  militia  is  the  g^and  magazine  from  which  our  active 
troops  are  replenished  in  war,  and  the  Government  which  feit 
that  lliey  had  an  army  to  create  did  not  ask  leave  to  brings  in  a 
Bill  for  the  embodying  of  this  force  till  the  3rd  of  May.  On 
the  6th  of  February  Lord  Palmerston  announced  that  the  militia 
force  would  be  organized  in  Scotland  and  Irelnnd,  and  when  tho 
Duke  of  Newcastle  is  asked  in  the  middle  of  December  why  na 
steps  had  been  taken  to  effect  in  Marcli  or  April  an  object  which 
had  been  determined  on  in  February ,  he  answers  that  Par* 
liament  did  not  confer  the  pc)wer  till  the  summer.  In  other 
words,  the  Ministers  who  had  declared  war,  and  were  sensible 
that  they  had  to  create  an  army  to  carry  it  on,  '  in  their  wisdoitt  I 
and  prudence'  allowed  monttis  to  elapse  before  they  proposed  t  hi* 
pressing,  this  vital  measure.  Until  Parliament  was  called 
together  on  the  12  th  of  December  there  was  but  one  method  of  ' 
explaining  the  conduct  of  the  Government*  It  was  supposed  thai 
they  had  limited  their  notions  of  a  first  campaign  to  the  pitiful 
project  of  awaiting  the  enemy  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and 
that  tliey  had  been  forced  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  Russians 
and  the  clamours  of  the  public  to  engage  in  schemes  of  unex- 
pectetl  magnitude.  But  this  is  an  apolorry  they  have  disdainfully 
rejected*  PVom  the  very  outset^  we  are  exultingly  told  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  they  hail  made  up  their  minds  to  the  attack 
on  the  Crimea,  In  planning  the  eKpcilition  they  had  not,  more- 
over, been  misled  hy  the  common  opinion  that  the  enemy  wasles$ 
formidable  than  was  supposed  before  he  had  been  foiled  in  the 
trial  of  arms  with  the  Turks,  Mr,  Sidney  Herbert  claims  to  have 
been  prophetic  on  the  point*  The  public,  he  said,  had  chnsea  I 
to   assume  that  the  Russian  power  was  waning  if  not  eittinct|^l 

but 
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bat  he  himself^  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  had  been 
reproached  for  maintaining,  what  events  had  verified,  that  the 
armj  of  the  Czar  would  defend  their  country  with  their  old 
tenacity.  Having  framed  so  vast  a  project,  and  being  thus  con- 
scious of  the  array  of  might  which  would  be  required  for  its 
execution,  they  could  yet  put  off  from  month  to  month  the  most 
essential  measures  for  providing  the  very  staple  of  war.  Their 
excuse  is  their  condemnation.  The  more  they  take  credit  for 
being  wide  awake  to  the  danger,  the  more  culpable  they  become 
for  dozing  at  their  post. 

That  the  Government  conception  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
contest  was  much  larger  than  their  preparation  for  it  we  readily 
admit ;  but  notwithstanding  their  boast  that  they  had  taken  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  crisis,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
their  views  fell  exceedingly  short  of  the  truth.  The  whole  of 
the  reinforcements  sent  out  from  June  to  the  close  of  the  year 
amounted,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  20,000  men, 
or  rather  less  than  3000  a^month.  Of  these,  12,300  were  de- 
spatched in  November  alone,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  under 
the  pressure  of  the  alarm  created  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Ink- 
erman.  So  far  was  the  Government  from  having  anticipated  even 
such  a  demand  as  this,  which  exhausted  their  reser\'es,  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  confesses  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
force  consisted  of  imperfectly  trained  recruits,  whom  he  had 
intended  to  keep  back  for  the  next  campaign.  Our  original 
army  was  small,  and  it  was  not  only  gaps  in  the  existing  ranks 
that  we  had  to  fill  up,  but  we  liad  to  swell  our  contingent  to 
dimensions  more  commensurate  with  the  resources  pf  tbe  country 
and  the  power  of  the  Czar.  Wliat  ideas  could  Ministers  have 
framed  of  the  colossal  strcn(2:tli  of  Russia  when,  in  furnishing  20,000 
troops  for  this  double  purpose,  they  had  to  include  the  recruits 
whom  they  never  dreamt  could  be  H-anted  until  the  next  campaign  ? 
Professional  men  are  agreed  that  the  entire  force  sent  out  to 
the  Crimea  is  still  inadequate  for  the  siege  of  such  a  fortress 
as  Sebastopol,  and  it  is  ditficult  to  comprehend  the  infatuation 
which  could  set  at  defiance  all  the  ordinary  calculations  of 
military  science.  Hardly  any  limit  can  be  put  upon  the  results 
which  may  accrue  from  occasional  feats  of  heroism,  from  effects 
of  panic,  or  the  accidents  of  war  ;  but  as  no  ruler  of  a  great 
country  would  place  the  slightest  dependence  upon  such  despe- 
rate chances  unless  in  the  extremities  of  despair,  the  data  upon 
which  the  Ministers  based  their  calculatioiu  remain  an  enigma 
to  this  hour. 

The  reinforcements  they  did  despatch  were  sent  out  with  a 
slowness  which,  but  for  the  unparalleled  exertions  of  our  heroic 

army, 


anny,  would  Lave  left  every  man  of  tbem  a  prey  to  tUe  san* 
quinary  ferocity  of  their  brave  but  brutal  enemies*  For  this  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  offers  a  threefold  excuse.  He  says  that 
before  tlie  battle  of  Alma  six  ur  &evea  thousand  troops  were  under 
orders  to  sail  for  the  CriiDea,  but  there  were  not  sutricient  trans- 
ptjrtjs  at  home  to  convey  them  to  their  desU nation.  If  the  Go- 
veninient  had  no  vessels  in  September^  was  it  not  possible  to  have 
concentrated  a  reserve  at  Malta  or  Gailipoli  in  ihe  montlis  of 
July  and  Auorust? — or  if  they  had  been  as  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  the  precaution  as  they  became  after  Inkerman,  and  bad  made 
equal  exerlions,  might  they  not  liave  collected  at  any  moment 
out  of  oLir  vast  marine  some  means  of  t  arriap^e  ?  1 1  is  notorious  that 
they  coultl ;  an<l  the  true  cause  <jf  the  negligence  is  to  he  found 
in  the  second  antl  thirtl  apologies  of  the  Duke.  *  We  did  not^'  he 
says,  'expect  ttiat  a  Russian  army  could  be  moved  fnjm  Odessa 
tu  Sebastopol  nlth  the  marvellous  rapidity  witli  vvhich  that  move- 
ment was  etlected/  Tiiis  only  proves  that  the  Czar  knows  bow 
to  wage  war,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Newcas^tle  does  not,  To 
nuke  unwonted  exertions,  to  execute  movements  with  unlooked- 
for  celerity,  to  biio;^  an  overwhelming  force  upon  the  enemy 
before  he  can  gather  toijetber  his  legions  to  meet  it,  has 
beeo  part  of  the  tactics  of  every  modern  commander  of  emi- 
neace.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  thouglit  tliat  their  Lordships 
would  he  surprised  to  hear^  that  by  nu-ans  of  cars  the  Russian 
troops  had  been  carried  forty- two  miles  ii^  u  singfle  day.  When 
w^dl  tlie  Duke  on  his  part  display  nn  euer|;y  which  will  surprise 
the  C^ar?  insteail  of  quoting:  the  ipilckness  of  the  Russian 
movements  as  an  apology  for  tLe  slowness  uf  his  own,  he  ought 
rather  to  have  blushed  that  the  enemy  were  so  much  more  diligent 
in  collecting  cars  than  the  English  Minister  of  War  in  securing 
a  ctmvoy  ii(  sliips*  M  is  final  arirumeul:  in  extenuation  of  ihe  delay 
isp  that  Governmeni  believed  Sebastopol  would  have  fallen  long^ 
ago.  To  hope,  to  expect  it  even,  might  by  excusable,  but  was  it 
'  wise  or  prudent '  to  take  ii  for  grantetl  ?  and  to  make  little  or  uo 
provision  tor  the  possible,  nay  the  probable,  contingemy  of  its 
bolding  out  ?  They  knew  it  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe ;  they  eicpected  the  Russiatis  to  defend  it  with  tenacity  - 
aiid  it  required  neitlier  military  science  nor  statesman>ihip  to  dis-^ 
cover  that  the  C^ar  would  strain  every  agency  at  his^  command  to 
retain  this  keystone  of  iiis  power  in  the  East.  Every  motiv**  of 
interest  and  pride  impe!le<i  liim  to  send  division  after  division 
whUe  llie  road  was  open  and  a  soldier  could  be  s]iiired — to  exhaust 
almost  the  empire  to  save  tlie  Crimea,  aa<l  with  it  his  prestige,  Ijis 
navy,  his  arsenals,  a  largt;  part  of  all  which  made  him  i^fi'eat  and 
dreaded  throughout  the  territories  washed  by  the  waves  of  the 
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Euxine.  The  only  secure  policy  on  onr  part  was  not  merely  to 
rival  but  to  surpass  the  Czar  in  such  self-evident  tactics,  and  to 
^  on  concentrating  the  means  of  attack  in  a  greater  ratio  than  be 
could  accumulate  the  means  of  defence.  The  time  to  stop  is  not 
while  the  struggle  is  pending,  but  when  the  end  is  gained. 

Soldiers  are  useless  without  equipments ;  and  when  the  20,000 
men  were  embarked  in  the  spring  they  were  so  scantily  supplied 
with  the  materials  of  war,  that  the  notion  was  confirmed  that  they 
were  to  await  the  enemy  in  the  trenches  of  GallipolL  But  the 
Ministers  had  contrived  a  campaign  of  a  more  adventurous  kind. 
*They  had,'  says  Mr.  S.  Herbert,  *  a  distinct  plan,  which  was — 
first,  to  secure  the  Dardanelles  ;  next,  to  defend  Constantinople  ; 
next,  that  capital  being  safe,  to  defend  the  lines  of  the  Balkan ;  and 
lastly,  to  be  ready  to  attempt  to  strike  a  blow  at  some  vital  j^rt 
of  the  Russian  empire.'  Yet  the  army  which  was  to  accomplish 
these  vast  designs  was  utterly  without  the  means  of  transport ;  and 
when  it  arrived  at  Varna  was  as  incapable  of  moving  against  the 
enemy  as  the  ground  on  which  it  trod.  The  siege  of  Silistria  was 
raging,  and  it  was  universally  supposed  that  the  place  must  fall 
unless  it  was  instantly  relieved.  No  means  of  locomotion  existed 
in  Bulgaria,  none  had  been  provided,  and  our  soldiers  were  in 
consequence  condemned  to  inaction,  while  every  day  they  were 
expecting  to  hear  that  the  fortress  had  been  taken.  *  I  had  warned 
the  Government,'  says  Mr.  Layard,  whose  political  views  we  do 
not  share,  but  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  shown  upon  this 
question  a  prescience  worthy  of  his  singular  knowledge  of  Eastern 
countries  and  affairs,  *  that  our  army  would  find  no  means  of 
transport  in  Bulgaria.'  But  though  they  had  a  *  distinct  plan,' 
in  which  waggons  were  as  necessary  as  swords  and  muskets,  this 
*  wise  and  prudent '  Ministry  were  deaf  to  counsel,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  supply  the  want. 

In  many  other  respects  the  army  was  deficient  in  the  necessary 
equipments.  In  military  stores  as  in  men  there  has  no  doubt 
prevailed  under  various  administrations,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
alleges,  an  imprudent  economy.  For  nearly  a  twelvemonth 
before  the  war  broke  out,  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  no  unlikely 
contingency.  A  man  so  sensible  of  the  dangerous  poverty  of  our 
arsenals  even  for  a  time  of  peace,  and  who  saw  the  possible 
demand  that  might  be  made  upon  them,  might  have  been  expected 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  accumulate  materials  which 
in  any  case  he  maintains  to  have  been  needed.  From  the  spring 
of  1853  to  the  spring  of  1854  we  should  suppose  him  inces- 
santly occupied  in  remedying  the  defect;  and  the  only  valid 
defence  he  could  have  made  for  himself,  and  the  Cabinet  to  which 
he  belongs,  would  have  been  to  show  that  they  did  as  much  as 

men 
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men  could  do  in  a  single  year — that  tliey  asliod  of  PaiHaincnt 
ample  supplies,  and  that  they  spared  neither  paius  nor  expense  in 
filling  up  the  voids  at  Wotilwicb,  Portsmouth,  and  Pljmimth, 

But  whatever  eUe  was  lacking^,  the  Government  eoukl  boast 
that  in  one  thinje^  they  had  been  bountiful  to  excess*  Lord  Gran- 
ville feared  to  tell  his  auditors  the  quanlitj  of  ammunition  which 
had  been  shipped,  lest  the  statement  should  sound  like  the  tale 
of  Baron  Munchausen.  That  be  might  not  pul  the  credunty  of 
the  Staffordshire  yeomanry  to  too  severe  a  test,  he  was  satisfied 
with  saying  that  it  was  sufficient  It*  wear  out  the  60  heavy  guns 
which  accompanied  it,  Wondeiiul  to  add»  the  earliest  want  felt 
was  the  scarcity  of  ammunition,  and  we  learn  from  the  speech  of 
Mr^  Layard,  *  that  had  we  continued  the  fire  we  opened  the  first 
day,  aud  which  barely  sufficed  to  keep  down  that  of  the  rnemVj 
our  ammunition  would  have  been  exhausted  in  six  days.'  The 
batteries  in  consequence  bad  not  been  a  fortnight  at  work  when 
an  order  was  given  that  each  gun  siiould  be  discharged  only 
twenty  times  per  diem,  or  once  in  every  half-hour.  Even  with 
this  excessive  economy  the  firing  had  not  continued  three  weeks 
when,  as  we  read  in  the  letters  of  the  correspondent  of  '  The 
Times,'  we  had  consumed  a  large  part  of  a  second  supply  of  ammu- 
nitionj  nearly  tqual  to  that  which  had  been  originally  ilespatchrd* 
When  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes  in  ITOSj 
the  allies  kept  up  an  incessant  firing  for^ijr  weeks  from ylji^r  times 
the  number  of  cannon  which  tlie  English  have  placed  in  position 
before  Sebastopol,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  pijwder  and 
ball  which  staggered  the  imagination  of  Lord  Granville  must  have 
been  exceeding  moderate,  and  might  safely  have  been  specified 
without  endangering  bis  character  for  veracity.  Far  different  from 
the  conceptions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  *>f  La m  aster 
are  Russian  notions  of  what  constitutes  a  well-filled  magazine. 
Though  they  have  considerably  more  cannon  and  ol'  heavier  metal 
than  the  French  ami  iLnglish  combined— though  they  have  suf- 
fered more  from  explostoas  ihan  ourselvesr — though  they  had  been 
drawing  upon  their  stock  for  days  before  we  discliavged  a  shot — 
and  though  they  fire  furiously  at  hours  when  our  guns  are  silent — 
they  as  yet  practise  no  economy  and  fear  no  exhaustion,  *  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying/  wrote  a  French  officer  as  early  as  tlie 
4tb  of  November  J  '  that  since  the  invention  of  guopowder  there 
never  was  so  much  wasted  before. 

The  stores  which  were  sent  were  rendered  unavailing  through 
mismanagement.  A  complaint  was  uiade^  wliich  excited  great 
indignation,  tliat  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  soldiers  were 
exasperated  from  the  want  of  lint.  It  was  understood  that  the 
Government  pronounced  the  rumour  to  be  a  calumny,  the  public 
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were  discouraged  in  their  design  of  supplying  the  deficiency  by 
private  charity,  and  were  told  that  tbeir  minds  might  be  at  rest 
upon  the  subject.  Miss  Nightingale  sailed  with  her  devoted 
band,  and  on  her  arrival  found  that  the  charge  was  not  only  true, 
but  though  weeks  had  elapsed  nothing  had  been  done  to  remedy 
so  cruel  a  neglect  Now,  we  are  informed  by  the  Government 
that  36  acres  of  lint  were  shipped  from  England,  but  the  lint 
was  consigned  to  Varna  and  the  wounded  to  Scutari.  Orders 
were  given  that  the  stores  should  be  removed  from  the  former 
place  to  the  latter  at  the  time  when  the  army  embarked  for  the 
Crimea ;  '  but,'  says  Mr.  S.  Herbert,  '  that  order,  in  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  departure,  was  never  executed.'  Who  then  is  the 
delinquent  that  receives  such  pressing  orders  and  neglects  to 
execute  them  ?  or  were  the  orders  given  and  the  means  to  exe- 
cute them  withheld  ?  Is  no  one  to  be  responsible  for  such  mis- 
doings, and  is  it  enough  for  Ministers  to  dismiss  a  neglect  which 
caused  enormous  suffering,  and  lost  numerous  lives,  by  simply 
pleading  *  hurry  and  bustle? ' 

In  another  instance,  the  little  consideration  which  was  shown 
in  securing  the  commonest  care  for  the  men  who  were  the 
victims  of  a  battle  fought  for  the  benefit  of  their  country 
is  really  aggravated  by  the  defence  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  Government.  It  has  been  often  asserted,  and  Mr. 
Layard  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  was  a  witness 
of  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  wounded  after  Alma  were  left 
for  two  nights  on  the  field,  while  our  allies  immediately  col- 
lected and  relieved  theit  disabled  comrades.  *  The  French 
army,'  retorts  Mr.  S.  Herbert,  *  took  fewer  men  than  we  did, 
and  carried  their  amlulances^  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  French  were  considerate,  and  that  we  were  not,  that  they  held 
ambulances  to  be  an  essential  part  of  their  equipage,  and  that 
we  could  tamper  with  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  to  avoid  the  in- 
cumbrance of  extra  baggage.  No  stranger  specimen  of  parlia- 
mentary logic  could  anywhere  be  found  than  th\s  attempt  to 
explain  away  the  disadvantageous  contrast  by  alleging  that  the 
French  had  been  provident  and  we  had  been  reckless.  Nor,  as 
we  have  touched  upon  the  subject,  will  it  be  amiss  to  add  from 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Layard  another  circumstance  connected  with 
these  ambulances,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  honourable 
member,  *  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  has 
managed  details  during  this  war.  Instead  of  young  and  active 
men  having  been  sent  out  to  attend  the  wounded,  old  pensioners, 
who,  after  long  service,  had  retired  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  the  sanctum  of  the  public-house,  and  most  of  whom  were 
suffering  from  delirium  tremens^  were  selected.  They  were  ex- 
pected 
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perted  tn  take  charge  of  oiu lea— animals  of  all  others  the  most 
tliiiicult  tx>  manage,  and  what  they  bad  probably  never  seen 
before.  The  reuult  was  that  the  w«mmJs  about  Varoa  were  soon 
full  of  wild  mules  nnd  fra;*meuts  of  harness,  the  pensioners  were 
found  dead  by  the  road-side,  and  the  ambulance  corps  became 
perfectly  diaorg^amsed  and  useless.*  The  same  want  of  disci-etion 
and  system  has  been  manifested  throug^hout.  No  one  will  have 
forgotten  the  description  by  the  correspondent  of  *  The  Times  * 
of  the  reckless  waste  and  confusion  which  disgraced  the  harbour 
of  Balaklava,  and  we  eouhl  fill  pa^es  with  statements  of  similar 
thoughtlessness  and  incapacity,  derived  from  publislied  accounts 
and  private  communications.  The  Government  were  called 
upon  to  make  timely  exertions  to  put  a  peace  establishment 
lapon  a  war  footing,  and  they  neglected  to  do  it.  They  had  men 
to  recruit,  they  had  stores  to  provide ;  tbcy  began  the  work  late, 
and  when  it  was  ctmimenced  tbeir  exertions  were  fitful.  The 
soldiers  toUected,  they  had  to  majce  a  wise  distribution  of  them 
—to  have  an  army  in  the  fieldj  a  resene  at  Malta  or  Gallipoli^ 
and  regiments  of  recruits  in  training  at  home.  The  reserve  was 
small  and  retained  in  England,  the  reinforcements  were  delayed 
till  we  had  narrowly  escaped  a  terrible  defeat,  and  when  the 
recruiis  fell  «dF  in  the  summer  the  alarmed  Government  took  no 
elFectual  measures  to  attract  tliem  to  the  ser\ice.  The  stores  had 
to  be  shipped  betimes,  to  be  conveyed  to  their  desi  ination,  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  responsible  authorities  to  be  regu- 
larly dispensed  and  carefully  husbanded.  A  vast  number  of 
them  on  the  contrary  were  tardily  sent ;  and  because  no  thought 
had  beeu  taken  for  the  supervision  of  tbem  after  they  left  our 
shores,  they  miscarried,  they  were  lost,  they  were  spoiledj  ibey 
were  left  behind^  tbey  were  even  overlooked,  and  brought  Ijack 
in  the  hold  oi  the  ship  which  took  tbem  outj  or  being  conveyed 
to  the  spot  where  they  were  to  be  used  were  piled  up  or  bid  away 
like  so  much  lumber.  What,  then,  are  the  'general  measures* 
of  this  Cabinet,  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  assures 
us  *  have  been  dictated  by  wbdom  and  prudence?'  Neillier  he 
nor  any  other  member  of  the  Government  has  yet  ventured  to 
name  them  ;  and  when  it  is  demonstrated  thai  army  and  equip- 
ments^ men  and  fnatmeh  have  all  been  neglected  and  grossly 
iniamanaged,  it  is  mere  hardihood  to  reply  that  Ministers  do 
not  profess  *  to  be  able  to  stand  a  minute  scrutiny  on  every  point 
of  detail/ 

The  gist  of  the  charge  against  Ministets  was  admirably 
summed  up  by  Lonl  Derby  in  his  powerful  and  eloquf*nt  speech 
on  the  first  tiight  of  tlie  session.  *  My  complaint/  be  said, 
^against  the  Government  is  this,  that  they  have  from  the  cam* 

mencement, 
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mencement,  and  before  the  commenoement,  of  the  war,  lived,  as 
it  were,  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  that  thej  never  anticipated  in  due 
time  the  contingencies  of  the  struggle  in  which  thej  were  aboat 
to  engage;  that  thej  never  considered  the  greatness  of  the 
undertaking  upon  which  thev  were  entering  ;  and  that  thej  nevcr 
made  adequate  and  timelj  provision  to  meet,  not  the  contingent 
exigencies  of  the  daj,  but  those  exigencies  which  the  fortune  of 
war  rendered  inevitable.'  When  a  crisis  arose,  the  Ministers 
were  active;  thej  were  active  in  despatching  troops  in  the 
spring,  when  at  last  thej  discovered  that  we  must  fight ;  thej 
were  active  in  sending  out  reinforcements  after  Inkerman,  when 
thej  saw  that  the  armv  was  on  the  verge  of  annihilation ;  thej 
were  active  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  recruits  when  thej  found 
that  the  reserve  was  about  to  embark,  and  that  our  depots  were 
drained.  But  these  are  the  qualities  of  a  clerk,  and  not  of  a 
statesman.  It  is  within  the  capacitj  of  the  lowest  official  in  the 
War  Department,  with  unlimited  funds  at  his  command,  to  issue 
orders  when  the  want  is  specified,  and  he  has  united  England  to 
tell  him  what  to  do.  Wliat  is  expected  in  men  who  assume  to 
regulate  vast  and  complicated  transactions  in  an  hour  of  peril 
is  that  mental  sagacitj  which  can  anticipate  wants  ;  that  wisidom 
which  can  contrive  the  means  of  suppljing  them  ;  that  adminis- 
trative abilitj  which  can  organise  agents  to  carrj  into  effect  the 
intentions  of  their  superiors ;  and  in  all  of  these  points  the  failure 
has  been  complete.  Never  were  anj  set  of  men  at  the  outbreak 
of  a  war  in  so  advantageous  a  position.  Domestic  difficulties 
thej  had  none  whatever ;  the  countrj,  with  hardlj  a  dissentient 
voice,  practical  1 J  placed  the  whole  of  its  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  urged  them  to  use  the  confidence,  without  stint  or 
measure,  for  the  public  benefit.  But  the  power  of  England  is 
nothing  better  than  a  name  unless  it  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  scene  of  action ;  and  this  dutj,  which  is  the  onlj  one  thej 
have  had  to  perform,  has  proved  bejond  their  strength. 

Where  the  mistakes  have  been  so  capital  and  glaring,  the  little 
wliich  Ministers  have  effected  is  no  set  off  against  the  much  thej 
have  left  undone.  In  a  struggle  of  life  and  death  those  who  assume 
the  responsibilitj  of  conducting  affairs  must  displaj  a  prescience 
and  an  energj  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  stake. 
It  is  a  prerogative  of  superior  minds  to  rise  with  the  occasion, 
and  the  men  who  seize  upon  the  post  of  honour  must  show  them- 
selves worthj  of  it  or  incur  a  censure  as  overwhelming  as  the 
calamities  thej  cause.  Until  a  second  Minister  of  War  arises 
as  great  as  himself,  the  first  W^illiam  Pitt  will  be  the  standing 
example  of  the  victories  which  a  master  intellect  secures  bj  pro- 
viding the  means  for  them.     Never  since  has  the  power  of  Great 
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Britain  been  in  the  hands  of  a  civilian  who  had  the  strength 
and  skill  to  wield  it.  Yet  if  his  genius  is  not  hereditary,  it  is  still 
possible  to  imitate  the  general  principle  upon  which  he  proceeded 
of  developing  the  entire  lorce  of  the  country  and  directing  it 
aojainst  the  enemy. 

But  will  the  Ministers,  pirofitmg  by  experience,  act  npon  past 
warnings  and  make  ample  provision  for  future  emergencies? 
Constituted  as  tbe  Govei-nment  is  at  present,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  any  such  result,  for  the  very  nature  of  their 
en'ors  betrays  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  war,  and 
an  obliviousness  of  tbe  most  obvious  wants  of  an  army.  Their 
latest  proceedings  with  reference  to  the  supplies  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Crimea  are  of  a  piece  with  all  which  has  gone 
before.  'Tbe  want  of  clothing/  writes  I  be  correspondent  of 
*The  Times/  'the  want  of  fuel,  the  want  of  shelter,  tbe  want 
of  food,  which  have  cost  the  army  and  the  nation  so  dearly, 
might,  1  sincerely  and  solemnly  believe,  have  been  obviated  by 
a  small  exertion  of  ordinary  prevmjanee,  Tbe  articles  which  are 
arriving  to-day  (December  4)  in  tbe  Belgravia  should  have  been 
here  long  ago,  antl  the  supplies  we  are  expecting  daily ,  however 
welcome,  are  late.  They  will  be  of  service  only  to  those  who 
have  survived,  or  have  maiiitiiined  bealth  and  strength  under  cold 
and  wet.  We  have  teats,  but  cannot  get  them  up  to  tlie  camp. 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  hospital  marquees  ;  and,  horrible  as 
it  IS  to  tbink  of  such  a  thing,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  according  to 
information  received  from  no  doubtful  source,  fiite  men  of  a 
battalion  of  tbe  Guards  were  found  dead  outside  one  of  the  tents 
within  the  last  thirty  hours.'  Precisely  a  week  after  these  Guards 
had  perished  from  want  of  shelter,  JMr.  S.  Herbert  was  trium- 
phantly declaiming  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  alertness 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  shown  in  providing  that  shelter  for  the 
lack  of  which  so  many  brave  soldiers  had  already  died,  '  Then 
with  regard^'  he  said,  '  to  providing  huts  fiir  tlie  troops,  what  have 
the  Government  done  ?  ^Flietf  Jelt  tkat^  in  this  particular^  time 
was  everjf thing.  To  liaye  them  built  here  at  home,  and  then  send 
them  out  to  the  Criineaj  was  felt  to  be  a  process  that  would 
occupy  much  too  long  a  space  of  time  \  hat  the  mmmnt  the  refpii' 
ait  ion  for  huts  aro^^  we  telegraphed  to  Lord  Westmoreland  at 
Vienna,  and  to  Lord  Stratford  at  Constantinople,  desiring  them 
to  send  out  instantly  such  huts  as  they  could  have  constructed  in 
those  conntriesJ  '  They  felt  that  time  was  everytliing,*  and  not  a 
hut  had  arrived  up  to  the  middle  of  December  I  The  next  sentence 
e:x plains  the  anomaly  ;  according  to  their  custom,  tbey  did  nothing 
till  *  the  requisition  for  huts  arose*'  Well  might  Lord  Grey  ol)- 
serve  that  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  wintering  of  the  troops 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  and  the  measures  taken  mouths 
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before ;  ttat  even  if  Sebastopol  had  fallen  tbere  was  ii  proba- 
bility tbai  it  would  be  reiluced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  anil  aff<mJ  no 
shelter  to  our  troops  ;  nr  supposing  them  to  have  been  withdrawn 
ahog^elher  from  tlie  Crimea,  they  must  still  have  required  ac- 
commodation elsewhere-  A  Government  which  cannot  attain 
to  the  conception  that  winter  quarters  will  be  needed  for  the 
troops  until  they  hear  thai  winter  lias  overtaken  tliem,  has  so 
much  ta  learn,  that  we  trust  they  will  not  he  permitted  to  have 
our  noble  army  for  the  vile  corjms  upon  which  to  praetise,  even 
though  it  were  certain  that  death  nnd  disaster  would  finally  teach 
them  common  foresight  and  prudence. 

Heavy  accusations  of  neglect  and  incapacity  have  been  made 
against  the  commander  of  the  expedition.  This  excellent  noble- 
man^  who  is  placed  in  a  situation  of  extreme  embarrassment,  and 
whose  moral  fortitude  htis  been  mo&t  severely  tiled,  hn%  not,  like 
the  ministers,  had  the  opportunity — we  cannot  in  their  case  say 
the  advantage — of  spealiing  in  his  own  defence;  and  every- 
body knows  how  often  apparently  unanswerable  charges  are 
triumphantly  refuted  when  the  other  sitle  of  the  question  comes 
to  be  heard.  Bui  it  is  palpable  upon  the  face  of  the  statements 
we  possess,  that  most  of  the  evils  complained  of  are  Ui  be  ascribed 
to  the  Government,  and  were  neither  caused,  nor  could  possibly 
be  cured,  by  the  officer  in  command.  A  writer  who  asserts 
that  Lord  Raglan  is  getting  into  disrepute  wit!i  the  troops  for 
want  of  proper  altcntion  to  their  comforts,  and  who  cannot  there- 
fore be  considered  a  favourable  witnesSj  specifies  the  miseries 
from  wd)icb  they  are  sufTcring  as  follows  : — '  Fever  and  rheuma- 
tism become  g^cneral — ^just  what  one  might  expect  from  the  fact 
of  men  being  liard -worked,  ill -fed.,  ill-clothed,  and  never  dry* 
Hardly  an  officer,  and  not  a  man,  has  a  dry  bed  to  He  down  upon. 
Many  of  the  men  have  not  been  really  dry  for  now  close  upon 
three  w^eeks  :  adrled  to  this  is  another  misfortune,  in  the  shape  of 
scarcity  of  fuel,  which  compels  a  great  majority  of  the  army  to 
eat  their  rations  of  salt  pork  uncooked/  '  We  have  only  one 
blanket/  says  another,  '  to  wrap  round  us  when  we  lie  down  ; 
and  our  tents,  owing  to  so  much  rain  having  fallt^n,  are  very 
damp.  Many  of  our  poor  fellow*s  have  scarcely  a  hit  of  shoe 
to  their  feet,  many  others  not  a  shirt  to  their  backs,  and  l!ie 
CXJnseqaence  is^  that  our  men  are  dying  quite  fast.'  A  third 
describes  the  Guards  as  tying  hay  bands  round  iheir  legs  to 
keep  tdeir  ttowsers  together;  and  a  fourth,  after  stating  that  the 
stoutest  men  are  gluing  way^  ajsks,  *  How  can  it  he  otfierwisc, 
iiviniTt  or  Trying  to  ^'•"'*  ^  nost  naked  in  mud,  and  worked  to 
death  in  spongv  ers  about  them,  and  covered 
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only  a  blanket  to  cover  tliem,  was  not,  as  lias  been  assorted  in 
some  of  the  letters  from  the  Crimea,  the  fault  of  Lord  Raglan, 
but  of  the  Ministers,  who  forgot  to  forward  proper  supplies  till 
so  late  in  the  season ;  and  it  is  hard,  indeed,  for  the  cnminanLler 
to  have  to  bear  the  blame  of  a  negligence  which  has  added 
immensely  to  his  diJBculties,  and  made  his  position  more  anxious 
and  cj-iticah  Far  different  Wiis  the  condition  of  tbc  army  of  our 
allies.  *  VVe  are  neither  in  want,'  writes  an  officer  In  the  camp, 
*of  provisions,  tents,  fuel,  nor  clothing;  and  but  for  the  rain, 
and  the  atrocious  mud  which  it  causes,  we  should  be  comfortable 
enough/  General  Canrubert  does  not  assume  the  credit  of  these 
results.  He  ascribes  them  *  to  the  wise  foresight  of  the  Em- 
peror anj  his  Oorernment,*  as  the  absence  of  every  necessary  in 
the  English  camp  b  due  to  the  blindness  and  procrastination 
of  our  own. 

A  charge  which  seemed  to  touch  Lord  Rajjlan  more  nearly 
is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  same  source  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
grievances.  The  men  were  put  upon  half  or  quarter  rattnns 
because^ — although  there  were  plenty  of  provisions  at  IJalak- 
lava — the  mud  tracks,  which  are  ttiere  in  the  place  of  roads^ 
did  not  permit  them  to  be  brought  to  the  camp.  The  French 
in  the  fine  weather  had  matle  an  excellent  road  to  their 
own  quarters.  VV'hy,  it  is  asketl^  did  not  Lord  Raglan  do  the 
same  ?  Evidently  because  the  ministers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
furnish  him  with  reinforcements  had  not  sent  htm  sufficient  to 
guard  his  trenches ;  and^  far  from  having  soldiers  to  spare  for 
Toad-making,  he  had  not  enough  by  many  thousands  to  watch 
the  enemy  and  man  his  lines,  *  All  the  trifling  detachments 
sent  out  here,*  writes  an  officer,  'are  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 
.  * .  -The  duty  is  so  hard  and  harassing  that  the  same  men  who 
come  up  from  the  trenches  at  day  dawn  in  the  morning,  shivering 
and  wet,  have  to  return  frequently  to  the  same  post  in  the  even- 
ing.* Every  account  reiterates  the  story.  The  sheer  fatigue, 
apart  from  every  other  privation,  is  almost  beyond  the  powers 
of  human  endurance^  and  it  is  a  certain  proof  that  Lord  liaglan 
had  no  force  At  his  command  for  supplementary  purposes,  that 
when  the  road  became  a  matter  of  life  or  death  it  had  to  be 
constructed  by  the  French, 

The  condition  of  our  horses,  like  that  of  our  men,  is  wretched 
in  comparison  with  the  beasts  of  burden  in  the  camp  of  our 
allies^  Over- worked  and  under- fed,  exhausted  by  hunger  and 
toil,  they  drop  iluwn  by  secures  and  die  in  the  mud*  How  much 
of  this  proceeds  from  the  scanty  forage  transmitted  from  liome 
does  not  appear ;  but  an  English  officer  attached  to  the  Turkish 
army  shows  that  there  is  another  reason  for  the  contrast,  '  *rhe 
English  horse,  accustomed  to  warm  stables,  good  food,  and  groom- 

u  2  ing, 


ingj  cannot  stand  the  rigour  of  this  climatej  exposed  as  he  is  in  the 
open  air  to  rain,  cold^  and  snow,  often  up  to  his  knees  in  mud, 
antl  not  half  fed.  Tlie  French  cavalry  stand  it  better  than  ours, 
a  p^reat  many  having-  Afriran  horses,  which  never  stood  in  a 
stable,  and  can  bear  the  cold  better."  That  something  even  here 
is  due  to  the  better  management  of  the  French  may  reasfmably 
be  presumed.  They  far  excel  us  in  cleverness  of  contrivance  and 
completeness  of  organisation  \  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  advan- 
tages of  the  alliance  that  we  shall  learn  very  valuable  lessons 
from  the  contact.  But  a  general  is  not  to  be  condemned  if 
in  the  midst  of  a  harassing  siege  he  has  failed  to  infuse  the 
national  peculiarities  of  tJie  French  into  the  English  soldier, 
especially  as  the  larger  part  of  the  superior  arrangements  of  our 
allies  depends  upon  stores  and  trainings  which  no  conunander 
can  supply  at  will 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  difTerences  of  the  nations  that  a 
French  commander  shows  himself  more  among  the  men  tlian  is 
usual  with  English  generals.  The  Dulce  of  Wellington  was  never 
in  tiie  habit  of  mingling  with  the  troops  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
versing  with  them.  He  seldom  appeared  in  the  ranks  unless  to 
reconnoitre  or  command  ;  and  if  Lord  Raglan,  during  the  sus- 
pension of  active  operations,  has  seldom  ridden  along  the  lines, 
he  is  only  conforming  to  the  example  of  his  great  master  in  the 
art  of  war.  How  far  the  contrary  practice  is  desirable  we  cannot 
undertake  to  pronounce ;  but  of  this  we  are  confident,  that  as  the 
omission  is  not  a  personal  peculiarity  oi  Lord  Raglan,  so  neither 
does  it  proceed  from  beartlessness  or  sloth. 

When  Lord  Raglan  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
expedition  not  a  single  whisper  was  heard  against  the  choice* 
No  Marlborough  or  Wellington  was  set  iiside  in  his  favour,  nor 
has  any  risen  up  to  take  his  place  if  he  was  removed*  He  was 
selected  on  public  grounds,  because  he  was  believed  to  be  the 
fittest  man  for  the  post.  He  was  Uie  friend  and  companion  of  the 
Duke  in  his  glorious  campaigns  of  the  Peninsula  and  V\'aterkio ; 
he  not  only  witnessed  his  proceedings^  but  he  had  tlie  inesti- 
mable advantage^  both  then  and  ever  after,  of  listening  lt>  his 
views  and  instructions  ;  he  was  possessed  of  all  the  old  tradi- 
tions, and,  from  his  official  position,  his  knowledge  had  never 
been  permitted  to  slumber.  There  was  no  other  person  who 
possessed  equal  advantages,  or  gave  equal  promise.  His  courage 
and  calmness  have  even  surpassed  what  was  anticipated  from 
his  former  chivalrous  career,  and  though  errors  may  have  been 
committed,  as  inevitably  they  must,  nothing  has  yet  occurred  to 
convince  us  that  he  has  deserved  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  his 
countrj^men.  It  is  the  Government  that  are  to  he  blamed  for  the 
s^  condition  of  our  army  j  and  whatever  sympathy  Lord  Rjiglan 
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they  have  endured,  it  has  been  out 


miaery 
of  his  powPF  to  alleviate  it. 

The  enormous  extra  cost  at  which  purchases  and  contrarts  on 
a  g'i^nntic  scale  are  made  on  a  sudden  is  a  minor,  but  nevertheless 
no  insignificant  evil,  and  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  estimate  of 
Ministerial  mismanagement  ;— 

•  I  saw/  saysi  Mr.  Layard,  *  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  a  merchant 
at  Liverpool,  wlio,  hmiy^  himself  a  gainer  by  the  prodigality  of  the 
Government  J  would  not  have  written  as  he  did  were  not  the  faeis  of  the 
ca^e  as  gross  as  he  stated  tliem  to  be<  After  descTibifig  the  manner  in 
whichj  at  the  last  moment,  tran^^ports  had  been  taken  up  by  the  o  gents 
of  Government  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  and  contracts  for  hors*?- 
boxes  entered  into  without  any  stipulations  whatever,  he  ends  by  saying 
that  this  kvish  expenditure  of  the  public  money  had  almost  turned  hb 
hair  grey,  1  iiee<i  i^carcely  remind  the  House  of  the  fate  of  those  horse- 
boxes. The  first  time  the  vessels  in  which  they  ivere  fitted  up  were 
exposed  to  a  slight  sea,  they  all  gave  way,  and  a  hove  two  luuidred  of 
our  cavalry  horsw^s  were  thrown  overhoard,  at  a  time  when  cai'alry  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  operations  in  the  Crimea*  Scarcely  a 
diiy  pas5&>)  ihi*t  1  dr>  not  receive  from  some  quarter  or  auother  letters 
from  persons  who  brings  to  my  notice,  becaa^e  J  have  t^iken  a  pan  in  this 
question  iu  the  IIou«<e,  similar  in  .stances  of  wanlou  extravagance  and 
culpable  neglect*  Up  to  the  present  moment  the  Government  Jiave 
eudeavotired  to  carry  on  this  war  upon  principles  of  economy  utterly 
inconsistent  with  its  objects  and  tiie  maguiinde  of  the  undertaking. 
Kow  they  find  that  the  nation  is  indignant  at  the  shamLTnl  insiaiiees  of 
mismanagement  and  negligence  wliieh  have  occnrredj  they  are  rushing 
into  the  wildest  extravagance.  Any  proposalj  however  ridiculous,  any 
invention,  however  absurd,  ia  taken  up/ 

To  do  too  much  at  one  time  and  too  little  at  another^ to  squander 
twice  the  sum  in  haste  that  would  have  anfficed  if  it  had  be<*n 
expended  with  prudence — to  procure  what  is  useless  and  overloiik 
what  is  needful*— to  be  served  with  artieles,  like  the  horse- boxes, 
of  which  the  quality  is  In  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  cost, and  which 
entailed  the  ultimate  destruction  of  hotli  horse-boxes  and  horses — 
to  lose  half  the  benefit  of  the  purchases  by  postponing  them  til! 
much  of  the  evil  has  accrued  which  they  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent— ^such  are  the  ine\'itab!e  coiisequences  of  a  system  in  whieli 
nothing  is  foreseen,  and  the  negligence  of  montlis  Las  to  be 
repaired  in  a  week.  A  statement  made  by  Mr*  S,  Herbert  in  bis 
speech,  as  an  evidence  of  the  consideration  he  had  sliown  for  the 
soldiers,  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  extravagance  which  is  put  in 
the  place  of  knowledge  and  exertion  ; — 

*  The  Government  have  been  charged  with  being  ignorant  of  the 
seventy  of  the  climate  of  the  Crimea,  and  with  not  adopting  those 
measures  Mbich  are  best  calculated  Ux  protect  the  miops  from  its  injurious 
influence,    ^ow  what  is  the  position  in  which  we  ha\'e  been  placed  ? 
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I  have  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  this  House,  but  whom  I 
do  not  now  see  in  his  place,  but  a  gentlemen  whose  opinion  is  always 
worth  having,  who  says,  ^'  Experto  crede^  i  know  the  climate  of  the 
Crimea  well ;  don't  believe  the  accounts  that  are  published  about  the 
temperature ;  but  whatever  you  do,  follow  the  custom  of  the  country ; 
they  must  know  best,  and  they  clothe  themselves  in  skins  and  not  in 
woollen."  I  then  requested  the  opinion  of  a  person  of  great  experience 
in  Arctic  researches,  and  he  came  to  me  and  said,  ^'  Don't  dress  the 
men  in  skins,  stick  to  wool,  that  is  the  only  thing  to  keep  them  warm." 
(Laughter.)  I  ask  the  House  how  was  I  to  decide  between  tiiese  two 
authorities?  Without  attempting  to  do  so,  I  thought  the  safest  thing 
was  to  take  the  advice  of  both,  and  to  send  out  both  skins  and  woollen 
(cheers ) ;  and  my  hope  is,  that  before  long  every  man  in  tlie  army  will 
have  a  change  both  of  woollen  and  of  skins  from  top  to  toe.* 

The  House,  it  will  be  seen,  cheeretl  what  sounded  at  the 
moment  a  generous  sentiment.  But  is  it  fitting  for  a  Secretary- 
at-War,  intrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  public  money  levied 
upon  thousands  who  pinch  themselves  to  pay  it,  thus  to  send  out 
clothing  for  an  entire  army,  one-half  of  which,  according  to  his 
own  representation,  might  not  improbably  prove  unsuitable, 
merely  because  a  couple  of  gentlemen  differ  as  to  which  material 
is  best  ?  This  is  an  easy  method  of  conducting  a  war — ^it  saves 
inquiry  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  decision;  but 
though  those  who  adopt  it  may  sometimes  be  right  by  chance, 
the  general  effect  must  be  a  frightful  waste  of  the  money  of  the 
nation,  and  a  constant  inappropriateness  in  the  nature  of  the 
supply. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Government  are  not  at  this  moment 
saciificing  economy,  security,  and  convenience,  by  their  neglect  to 
estiblish  magazines  upon  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  '  Sinope,'  we 
quote  a^rain  from  Mr.  Layard,  than  whom,  on  this  matter,  there  can 
be  no  higher  authority,  '  had  been  pointed  out  as  a  port  in  the 
Black  Sea  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  Crimea,  communicating 
with  the  fertile  provinces  and  large  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
which  not  only  cheaper  and  abundant  provisions  but  supplies  of 
all  kinds  might  be  obtained.  But  these  warnings  and  recom- 
mendations were  made  in  vain.'  There  wood  might  have  been 
procured  in  endless  abundance,  the  cost  of  the  huts  would  have 
been  comparatively  trifling,  and  many  a  soldier  would  still  be 
living  who  has  perished  in  the  mire  on  the  heights  before 
Scbastopol.  *  Beyond  Sinope,'  writes  Mr.  Curzon  in  his  work 
on  Armenia,  '  where  the  flat  alluvial  land  stretches  down  to  the 
sea-shore,  there  are  forests  of  such  timber  as  we  have  no  idea  of 
in  these  northern  regions.  Here  there  are  miles  of  trees  so  high, 
and  large,  and  straight,  that  they  look  like  minarets  in  flower/ 

If  we  turn  from  the  incompetency  which  Ministers  have 
hitherto  displayed,  to  glance  at  the  existing  requirements,  there 
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is  nothing  to  re-astore  us.  We  are  coping  witb  a  foe  whose 
resources  are  immense^  and  who  is  lavish  trf  tliem  to  wasteful- 
nei«.  Wfille  materials  remain,  tus  reparatiiJiis  will  be  cqaal  to 
the  ma^rnllude  af  the  ruins  we  may  cause.  His  hollow  uego- 
tiafions  and  pretended  concessions  are  only  stmtJigf'tns  o.^  war; 
and  if  we  refuse  to  come  to  terms  until  we  am  make  a  secure 
peace,  tlie  question  is  notliing  If^ss  thun  whether  llie  C  zar  will 
be  exhausted  sooner  than  Enjfiand  and  France.  At  every  pause 
in  our  proceed  in  ^rs  he  Ls  accumulating  odds  against  us,  and 
we  run  a  risk  of  succumbino;  because  we  have  opposed  the 
little  finger  of  England  to  the  right  arm  of  Russia.  The 
amount  of  our  armaments  should  have  no  other  limit  than  our 
means  and  the  demands  of  the  crisis.  Soldiers,  arms,  ammunition, 
reserves^ — all  must  be  furnished  on  the  largest  scale  tbat,  upon  a 
liberal  calculation,  can  probably  be  required.  That  there  maj  not 
sometimes  be  deficiency  there  must  often  be  excess.  Economy,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  is  one  of  the  maindulies  of  a  long  and 
Coitly  contest,  ami  never  should  the  expenditure  of  a  government 
be  scrutinised  with  more  jealous  eyes.  But  it  must  be  ecimomy  in 
the  right  place — economy  in  its  modes  of  management,  in  its 
bargains,  in  its  direction  of  exprnditure  to  useful  ends^not 
ecommiy  of  men  and  of  stores,  which  means  loss  of  life,  disasters, 
perhaps  defeat  and  ^Usgrace.  If  soldiers  and  all  the  maiiriel  of 
war  could  be  had  at  an  instant's  notice,  by  sending  down  an 
order  into  the  manufacturing  districts,  Ministers  would  doubt- 
less be  equal  to  the  crisis^  Every  tiling,  on  the  contrary,  depends 
on  steady  ft*resight  and  suslained  exertion  ;  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  what  the  occasion  demands  still  remains  to  be  done. 
Sebastopol  lias  not  yet  fallen;  and  notwithstanding  the  riski 
which  were  ineurrcd  by  neglecting  to  accumulate  the  means  of 
transport  before  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  yet  will  it 
b^  believed  that  down  to  the  present  moment  and  ten  months 
since  tlie  war  began,  the  army  is  not  even  now  in  a  rondititm  to 
more  ten  miles  from  their  present  position?  Before  liussta  can 
be  forced  into  a  peace  we  must  he  enabled  to  (oilow  her  troops, 
to  push  forward  intami,  and  make  her  feel  that  she  must  yields 
or  losp  the  fairest  part  of  her  dominions.  Next  year  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  also  must  be  the  scene  of  a  contest  as  arduous  as 
that  which  is  going  on  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  if  only  to 
prevent  the  ctjneentratton  of  the  forces  of  the  Czar  against  the 
ailieft  in  the  South,  Nor  have  we  only  to  attack — we  must 
defend.  It  is  maintained  by  Mr«  Layard  that  the  Turkish  army 
in  Armenia  will  melt  away  unless  strongly  reinforced  ;  and 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  tlie  enemy  next  spring  from 
overrunning  the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  Thus  while  we  are 
atruggUog  to  make  good  our  footing  on  the  Russian  soilf  the  Czar 
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may  richly  indemnify  himself  by  seizing  upon  this  wide  ex- 
panse of  fertile  temtory.  It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  sketch 
out  a  plan  for  the  campaign.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  which 
make  a  wise  and  provident  Ministry  mare  than  ordinarily 
necessary  that  tbey  alone  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  tho- 
rouj^hly  the  situation  of  aflfiiirs,  Tbey  have  means  of  information 
at  their  command,  which  we  fear  have  been  neglected,  but 
which  should  have  enabled  them  to  lake  a  more  extended  view 
than  any  private  individyal,  however  able  and  experienced. 
Their  decisions  and  schemes  must  often  be  secret ;  and  whether 
they  are  doin^  much  or  littlej  are  proceeding  wisely  or  foolishly, 
can  onl}^  in  general  be  known  by  the  event.  No  substitute  can, 
therefore,  be  found  for  their  incapacity  in  the  wisdom  and  vigi- 
lance of  Parliament;  and  looking  at  the  vastness  and  difficulty  of 
the  undertakings  and  the  utter  inaptitude  which  the  Government 
has  hitherto  displayed,  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  belief  in  their 
ability  to  conduct  the  war. 

We  have  spoken  throughout  of  the  Government  as  a  wholci 
and  as  a  whole  they  are  responsible.  But  practically  the  largest 
part  of  the  arrangements  ntust  depend  upon  the  Minister  of  War. 
To  think  for  him,  and  to  control  him  on  all  essential  points,  is 
in  fact  to  depose  him ;  and  though  an  energetic  Premier  might 
be  expected  in  such  a  crisis  to  exercise  a  constant  and  active 
supervision,  the  other  mem  hers  of  the  Mini&try  can  do  Utile 
more  than  assist  in  framing  the  general  policy  for  the  year. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  holds  the  office  which  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  the  most  important  in  the  administration,  has 
not  the  faculties  for  the  task^  and  to  this  sole  circumstance  must 
be  attributed  many  of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  committed. 
The  talents  which  are  required  to  carry  on  a  war  are  of  so  e%- 
ceptlonal  a  kind  tliat  it  is  no  disparagement  to  a  peer,  the  whole 
of  whose  eitperieuce  has  been  derived  from  the  functions  of 
peace,  that  he  should  not  be  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  becomes 
blameable  only  when  in  an  hour  of  peril  lie  clings  to  a  post  for 
which  he  is  universally  pronounced  to  be  unfitted*  His  appoint- 
tnent  wlien  he  was  nominated  gave  general  dissatisfaclion.  All 
parties  were  agreed  that  Lord  Palmerstcm  was  the  member  of  the 
Government  wht>se  previous  career  afforded  the  best  hope  that 
he  would  prove  an  active  and  intelligent  Minister  of  War, 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  not  bound  by  this  stronojly-expresscd  opinion 
of  the  public  ;  but  when  he  acted  in  defiance  of  it,  nothing 
could  justify  him  except  the  signal  success  of  the  man  of  his 
choice.  Persfjnal  courtesies  are  crimes  when  tbey  are  paid  for 
by  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  our  soldiers ;  and  not  an  hour  ought 
to  be  lost  in  cancelling  an  arrangement  which  has  turned  out  so 
unfortunate^  Lord  Eilenborough  spoke  of  the  great  mischief  which 
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^was  occasioned  bj  having  so  many  persons  in  the  Cabmet  of 
nearly  equal  ability,  without  one  stales  man  of  pre-eminent 
capacity  to  keep  them  in  order.  Unless  there  is  either  sub- 
ordination  or  unanimity  of  opinion  the  public  business  must  be 
impeded  ;  but  it  is  at  least  an  equal  evil  lliat  the  most  important 
offices  are  not  held  by  those  who  are  most  competent  to  fill  them. 
The  indication  which  broke  out  after  Inkerman  has  subsided 
into  murmurs,  but  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  are  widely  spread  ; 
and  though  the  public^  in  spite  of  unavoidable  errors,  witl  support 
Ha  Government  which  does  its  duty,  it  will  take  little  more  to 
"^  raise  a  tempest  of  anger  ag^ainst  men  who  jeopardise  everything 
out  of  delicacy  to  one  a>l league  or  jealousy  of  another. 

A  re-distribution  of  two  or  three  offices  mi^ht  be  attended 
with  beneficial  effects  j  but  it  demands  no  exorbitant  patriotism 
to  go  further  still,  and  form  a  War-Go\'emment  irrespective  of 
party.  The  distinctions  of  Whig"  and  Conservative  are  sus- 
pendeil  for  the  time.  No  great  ineasiire  of  civil  polity  could  now 
be  entertained  until  the  national  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged 
takes  a  decisive  turn.  The  experiment  was  tried  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  neitlier  the  Parliament  nor  the  country  would  listen 
to  his  proposal.  While  all  domestic  questions  which  can  raise 
party  differences  are  thu^  in  abeyance^  men  with  a  spark  of  love 
for  their  counirv  can  surely  act  together  for  the  common  good* 
In  truth,  a  War  Ministry  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  tinani- 
mity  ii|^m  the  business  of  the  hour,  which  we  venture  to  assert. 
bas  never  been  enjoyed  by  the  present  Cabinet,  Nobody  sup- 
poses that  ttie  sentiments  of  Lord  Palmers  ton  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  for  instance,  can  have  been  in  unison  with  those  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  although  they  may  have  managed  to  keep  up  a  sem- 
blance of  agreement,  and  no  little  mischief  has  already  arisen 
from  the  attempt  ti>  combine  these  jarring  elements  of  hot  and 
cold.  In  the  actual  state  of  things  the  country  loses  the  services 
of  the  statesman  who  has  the  greatest  knowledge  of  military 
affairs^  and  who  is  not  surpassed   in  energy^  courage,  and  inde^ 

•  pendente  by  any  man  alive.  It  is  no  rash  prediction  to  hazard 
that,  with  Lord  Ellenborough  for  Minister  of  War,  the  whole  of 
our  proceedings  would  wear  a  new  aspect  before  six  n;onths  had 
expired.  Not  the  least  advantage  of  the  appointment  would  be 
the  pledge  it  would  afford  the  country  that  the  first  draught  of 
troops  under  the   provisions  of  the  *  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  * 

I  would  be  the  last.  No  end  could  be  answered  by  discussing  here 
a  question  upon  which  argument  has  been  exhausted.  It  is 
enough  that  the  step  was  oppose<J  to  the  feelings,  in  part  it  may 
be  allowed  to  the  prejudices,  of  the  class  from  which  recruits 
are  obtained,  that  it  checked  their  eDthusiasm,  and  threatened  to 
deprive  us   of  English  in  the  same  degree  that  it  furnished  us 
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with  German  troops.  Labour  at  home  is  abnndant.  It  is  not 
for  subsistence  but  from  a  military  disposition  that  our  men  are 
attracted  to  the  ranks ;  and  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  quench 
the  spirit,  which  is  the  strength  of  the  nation,  is  fraught  with 
peril. 

It  is  not  the  immediate  physical  effects  which  are  alone  involved 
in  such  mismanagement  of  the  war  as  we  have  hitherto  witnessed. 
The  feelings  of  the  people  will  be  abated  in  some  quarters,  and 
die  away  or  become  hostile  in  others.  There  are  certain  states  of 
mind  which  have  been  epidemic  with  our  public  whenever  a 
contest  has  been  waged  in  modern  times.  The  notion  that  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  had  degenerated  is,  for  example,  a  perennial 
illusion.  It  arose  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  consequent 
upon  the  French  Revolution,  and  Burke  then  reminded  the  world 
that  Dr.  Browne,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  had 
endeavoured,  with  the  applause  and  assent  of  his  countrymen,  to 
demonstrate,  in  a  philosophical  discourse,  that  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  people  of  England  had  been  totally  changed,  and 
that  frivolity  and  feebleness  had  become  the  national  characteristic. 
Never,  Burke  remarks,  did  our  masculine  spirit  display  itself 
with  greater  energy  than  at  the  time  when  the  kingdom  was  sub- 
scribing to  speculative  arguments  to  prove  us  ignobly  effeminate. 
We  have  again  witnessed  the  same  misgivings  in  a  minor  degree 
till  Alma  and  Inkerman  dispelled  the  calumny.  In  contradic- 
tion to  this  notion,  and  yet  in  company  with  it,  there  has  always 
prevailed  at  the  o])ening  of  our  wars  a  contempt  for  our  antagt)- 
nists — a  Ix^lief  that  British  bravery  could  contend  against  any 
odds,  and  that  the  enemy  would  be  driven  before  us  like  chaff 
before  the  wind.  This,  too,  we  have  witnessed.  The  unexpected 
success  of  the  Turks  on  the  Danube,  the  victory  of  the  Alma,  the 
false  re]K)rt  of  the  tiking  of  Sebastopol,  all  confirmed  the  dispo- 
sition to  underrate  the  comparative  prowess  of  our  foe.  Invariably 
this  over-confidence  at  the  outset  has  been  followed  by  undue 
apprehension  at  the  first  obstacle  or  reverse,  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
there  existed  in  the  country  a  wide-spread  alarm  which  almost 
amounted  to  pusillanimity.  With  such  a  repetition  of  former 
precedents,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  one  other  will  fail  which  has 
never  been  wanting — weariness  of  a  contest  which  promises  to 
be  protracted,  and  a  desire  to  end  it  upon  any  terms  which  are 
not  absolutely  disgraceful.  It  was  well  observed  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  that  the  present  was  pre-eminently  '  a  statenian's  war — 
a  war  far-seeing  in  its  object,  and  that,  though  popular  at  first, 
unless  there  was  a  constant  succession  of  successes  to  captivate 
the  people,  it  would  be  extremely  difliicult  to  maintain  throughout 
the  steady  support  of  the  public'  if  the  war  is  sluggish  and 
inf^lorious,  as  well  as  costly  in  money  and  blood,  it  will  not  be  long 
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before  many  will  ask,  with  Mr.  CotKlen,  whether  the  end  is  worth 
tlm  sarrifite.  The  ranks  of  hts  fuUowers — now  few  in  number — 
will  be  swelled  by  fresh  recruits,  who  will  assert  with  him  that 
we  have  already  aecniiipJUhed  the  object  fur  which  wc  took  up 
arms^aiKl  a  party  will  be  formed  whieh  will  clamour  for  a  prema- 
ture and  epliemeral  peace.  Nor  wiM  the  Government  be  indis- 
posed to  listen  to  the  demand ;  fur,  harassed  and  perplexed  by 
the  enibarrassmeuts  they  have  brought  upon  themselves*  they  will 
be  g^Iad  of  an  excuse  to  escape  from  their  difficulties*  Even  now 
the  language  used  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply  to  Mr,  Cobdenj 
ejtcites  a  misgiving  as  to  the  policy  and  ftrmnesa  of  the  Govern- 
ment* 

The  energies  of  Russia  have  for  generations  been  mainly 
directed  to  the  development  of  her  military  streng:th,  to  securing 
u\i\  c*mquesls  and  preparing  far  new.  By  violence,  by  threats, 
by  talsehuotl,  hy  bribes,  by  intrigues,  she  has  incessantly  ex- 
tended the  bomidarit's  of  her  empire.  The  normal  state  of  the 
Muscov^ite  is  war,  and  the  secret  of  his  success  is,  that  he  has 
always  been  able  amt  willing  ta  fight,  while  those  who  alone 
had  the  strength  to  resist  fum  were  ansious  fur  rep<jse.  They 
re mi^nst  rated,  but  they  subuiitted;  right  and  reason  were  on 
one  side,  the  victory  on  the  other.  Yet,  as  Russia  had  never 
laid  aside  for  a  single  day  her  sciiemes  of  spoliation — as  her 
oceaaional  moderation  at  particular  periods  was  only  aisumed  to 
mask  her  ultimate  designs — ^it  was  evident  that  the  danger  would 
liecuine,  at  last,  txm  great  to  be  tolerated,  and  »  stop  must  be  put 
to  concession*  The  SetTet  Despatches  showed  that  the  Czar 
imagined  that  the  hour  had  arrived  when  he  could  grasp  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  revelations  cnnlaineil  in  tiiese  pa[)ers,  with 
other  occurrences  all  tending  to  the  same  end,  convinced  the 
immense  majority  of  Englishmen  that  we  ought  no  longer  to 
delay  to  Ijeai  back  the  aggressor  bef<*re  he  could  clutch  his  prey. 
But  il  was  not  merely  the  last  injustice  that  we  were  called  upon 
to  redress.  What  we  want  Js  security  for  the  future — to  put  a 
curb  upon  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  this  invading  nation,  which 
will  otherwise  return  Ui  her  old  attitude  antl  renew  her  furmc 
career.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  wrongful  aggressioni 
that  we  have  taken  up  arms*  and  it  would  now  be  fully  to  lay 
ihem  down  again  until  we  have  come  to  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  whole  account.  When,  therefore.  Lord  John  Russell 
declares  that  the  Governmeot  do  not  desire  to  deprive  Russia  of  i 
any  of  her  territories,  we  think  that  views  so  contracted  indicate 
more  eagerness  to  escape  from  the  tlidiculues  c»f  war  than  ambi- 
tion to  extort  a  durable  peace*  There  is  no  desire  among  the 
people  of  this  country  to  reduce  her  from  a  first  to  a  second-rate 
power;  but  if  she  is  tu  be  left  with  all  her  present  possessions^ 
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what  protection  do  we  obtain  against  future  encroacbments  ? 
^  Russia,'  said  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  the  wise  and  masterly  speech 
he  delivered  last  June  in  the  House  of  Lords,  *  carrying  diplo- 
macy to  the  extremest  point  of  refinement,  has  introduced  a  new 
and  significant  term  into  that  mysterious  science,  namely,  the 
term  material  guarantee.  \i  the  Emperor  will  give  a  guarantee 
of  this  description,  something  solid  and  substantial,  as  a  pledge 
of  his  fidelity — something  that  he  would  be  unwilling  to  forfeit 
— such  a  guarantee  might  enable  us  to  hope  for  a  lasting  peace ; 
but  to  rely  upon  a  mere  paper  guarantee — a  mere  pledge  of  his 
Imperial  word — would,  your  Lordships  must  feel,  be  the  extreme 
of  folly  and  weakness.'  Even  though  Sebastopol,  as  will  probably 
happen,  should  be  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  every  vessel 
within  its  harbour  be  destroyed,  is  it  possible  to  doubt,  if  we 
are  not  to  alienate  one  inch  of  ground,  that  the  prediction  of 
Mr.  Cobden  will  be  verified,  that  in  ten  years  it  will  be  rebuilt 
more  strongly  than  before  with  money  borrowed  from  the 
people  of  England  ?  Or  if  it  is  to  be  a  condition  that  Russia  is 
to  have  no  fortress  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  article  would  be 
violated  on  the  first  dissension  between  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.  *You  do  not  destroy  or  touch  Russian  power,'  Mr. 
Cobden  justly  said,  though  for  a  different  purpose  from  that  for 
which  we  quote  him,  '  unless  you  can  permanently  occupy  some 
portion  of  its  territory,  disorder  its  industry,  or  disturb  its  govern- 
ment. If  you  can  strike  at  its  capital,  if  you  can  take  away  some  of 
its  immense  fertile  plains,  or  take  possession  of  those  vast  rivers 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  Black  Sea,  then  indeed  you 
strike  at  Russian  power.'  This  is  so  obvious  that  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  expressions  of  Lord  John  Russell  arc  to  be 
literally  understood ;  but  if  indeed  both  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  dwarfed  their  schemes  to  bring  them  down  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  their  management — if  they  are  as  hasty  to  conclude  an 
abortive  peace  as  they  were  slow  to  begin  an  inadequate  war — 
then  the  interests  of  England  are  no  longer  safe  in  their  keeping, 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  attending  at  present  an 
entire  change  of  ministry,  they  can  and  ought  to  yield  to  the 
paraAlount  necessity  of  a  foreign  policy  in  harmony  with  the 
expectations  and  present  spirit  of  the  nation. 

The  most  moderate  conditions  that  will  afford  a  fair  prospect 
of  protection  from  the  future  encroachments  of  Russia  are  all  that 
we  ought  at  this  moment  to  demand,  but  if  we  are  compelled 
by  the  continued  obstinacy  of  the  Czar  to  protract  the  war,  a 
new  state  of  things  will  probably  commence  which  must  end  in 
depriving  him  of  provinces  which  by  timely  concession  he  has 
it  m  his  power  to  retain.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  unite 
Europe  in  a  general  league  against  the  common  enemy,  and 
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injastice  to  one  without  obliging  all  to  resent  it,  the  feeblest 
member  of  the  alliance  has  the  strength  of  the  whole  ;  and,  unless 
some  European  convulsion  broke  forth,  an  effectual  barrier  would 
be  raised  against  future  encroachments.  This  is  the  method 
^to  obtain  a  speedy  peace,  and  to  preserve  it  when  it  is  ob- 
tained. Russia,  encompassed  upon  every  side,  must  yield  to  the 
pressure,  and  will  thenceforth  be  unable  to  break  the  bounds 
prescribed  to  her  by  Europe.  But  success  in  negotiations  as^ 
in  war  must  depend  upon  those  who  conduct  them ;  and,  since 
men  of  all  parties  have  supported  the  Government  because  this 
is  a  national  and  not  a  party  question,  it  is  not  for  ministers  alone 
to  show  themselves  wanting  in  patriotism  by  permitting  their 
own  political  and  personal  predilections  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  public  weal. 

Just  as  these  sheets  were  being  printed  off,  we  received  the 
intelligence  that  Russia  had  accepted  the  Four  Points.  If  our 
article  had  been  written  with  a  knowledge  of  this  circumstance, 
we  should  have  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  same  views  we  have 
already  expressed,  and  should  not  the  less  have  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  some  change  in  the  Cabinet.  We  believe,  indeed,  that 
there  will  be  greater  need  than  ever  for  vigilance  and  firmness. 
We  dread  the  diplomacy  of  Russia  more  than  her  arms.  We  are 
apprehensive  that  her  submission  is  a  device  for  detaching  Austria 
from  the  alliance,  and  for  paralysing  our  preparations  for  the 
next  campaign.  Hostilities,  it  is  affirmed,  are  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted ;  but  we  are  alarmed  lest  the  Government  should  repeat 
their  former  errors,  and,  lulled  into  false  security  by  the  nego- 
tiations, should  relax  in  their  efforts  to  provide  armaments  against 
the  spring.  Any  such  suspension  in  our  efforts  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  and  false  economy.  The  mere  pecuniary  cost  of 
preparing  for  war  is  vastly  less  than  that  of  war  itself,  and  should 
Russia  really  yield  to  our  demands,  it  will  only  be  because  we 
hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  exact  what  she  refuses.  In  igno- 
rance of  the  guarantees  that  will  be  asked  of  her,  and  the  amount 
of  the  indemnity  which  will  be  required  for  the  expenditure  we 
have  incurred,  we  can  give  no  opinion  upon  the  conditions  of 
peace  proposed  by  our  Ministers.  We  trusted  them  to  provide 
for  the  contingencies  of  war,  and  found  ourselves  deceived.  If, 
taking  advantage  of  the  secrecy  with  which  the  negotiations 
must  be  conducted,  they  should  again  disappoint  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  the  public  and  assent  to  inadequate  terms,  they 
will  not,  we  venture  to  predict,  be  able  to  withstand  the  storm  of 
reprobation  which  is  justly  due  to  men  who,  through  weakness 
and  incapacity,  have  betrayed  their  country. 
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Art.  I.— 1.   The  Amfrian  Courts  Ciystal  Palace.     Described  by 

A.  H.  Layard,  KS4.,  M.K 
2.   T/ie  Greek  Cotfrt.     3.    The  Roman  Cmirt     4.   The  Fomp^ian 

Court.     Described  by  Geargc  Scharf,  E^q.^  Junr, 
5.  J  Handbook  to  the  Btf^anfine   Court     6.  A  flatidbo&h  for  the 

Mediaeval  Court     7.  A  Handbook  to  the    MenaL^MTia;   Court. 

8,   A  Haudhook  to  the  Italian  ConrU     By  M.   Digby  Wjatt 

and  J,  B,  Waring, 

9,  The  Alhamhrn  Court  in  tlte  Cnjstal  Palace.  Erected  mad 
described  by  Owen  Jones, 

10,  A  Handbook  to  the  Court  of  Modem  Sculpture.  By  Mrs, 
Jamefon* 

IL   Tfte  Portrait   Gallery  of  the  Crystal  Palace.     By  Samuel 

Phillips. 

12.  A  Handbook  to  the  Court  of  Natitral  History.  Described 
by  Di\  C\  K.  Latham  and  Professor  E*  Forbes, 

13.  A  Guide  to  the  Palace  and  Park  By  Samuel  Phillips. 
Ilhistratcd  by  P,  H,  Delatnotle* 

14.  Geolopy  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Aucieitt  World*  Described 
by  Professt»r  R,  Owen,  RRS,,  F.G.S, 

15.  A  Fetff  H^ords^  by  way  of  a  Letter ^  addressed  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Cry.^tal  Piilaee  Cantpany,    From  Samuel  Leigh  Solhcby. 

16*  The  Crystal  Palace^  considered  as  a  Alercautilc  Specutatian^ 
m  a  Letter  addressed  to  Samuel  Lainq,  Fsq.^  M*P,t  Sfc.^  ^-c, 
Chairman  of  the  Company.     By  Samuel  Wilson,  Alderman. 

^^HE  Crystal  Palace  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  nnder- 
-*-  taking,  but  more  especially  in  one.  All  civil izc<l  nations 
bave  recognised  the  amusement  of  the  people  to  be  a  social  and 
political  necessity,  or  have  suffered  morally  far  the  neglect. 
Tbe  mighty  nations  of  the  Pagan  world  showed  their  wisdom  in 
the  principle,  and  their  depravity  in  its  application  ;  and  even* 
tiie  history  of  Christian  States,  in  t!ie  Hinuscments  suffered,  if  ' 
not  enjoined,  offers  but  a  mournful  commentary  on  the  inliereot 
oorrnpticju  of  man ;  for  the  mind  proves  its  tendency  more  unmis- 
takeably  in  the  character  of  its  recreations  than  of  its  studies- 
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It  bus  been  resen*ed  for  the  promoters  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
first,  boldly  to  build  upon  that  improvenient  m  society  for  which 
Christians  have  bilherto  l3cen  resijsfned  more  to  wish  than  to 
hope,  anil,  on  this  extended  stale  at  least,  first  direclly  to 
attribute  \u  a  people  tlie  power  of  being^  amused  witliout  tiie 
slightest  leaven  of  vite,  cruelty,  or  false  exrilement.  Viewed  in 
this  li^htf  who  can  doubt  that  our  Queen  did  wisely  in  lending 
her  ennobling  presence  to  the  openings  of  an  undertaking  which 
emlxHlies  the  highest  coinpliment  yet  offered  to  a  people  \  while, 
trared  to  its  true  origin*  who  can  forget  that  the  compliment 
itself— t lie  laith,  hope,  and  charity  of  which  it  is  compounded — 
first  issued  from  the  right  hand  of  the  throne ;  that  the  odium 
the  orip^inal  experiment  incurred,  and  the  risk  it  was  supposed 
to  incur,  were  first  borne  unflinchingly  by  the  highest  personages 
in  the  realm,  and  that  it  was  their  generous  reliance  on  the  true 
civilization  of  the  people  which  first  tested  and  proved  that 
ground  on  which  the  Committee  of  the  Crystal  Palace  have  taken 
their  admirable  stand  ? 

There  are  few  of  our  readers  with  reasonable  opportunities 
and  propinquity  who  have  not  realised  the  spell  of  this  remark- 
able edifice  and  of  its  as  remarkable  contents  \  and  of  suth  few 
will  ever  forget  the  bewildered  flutter  of  the  imagination  with 
which  they  have  entered,  or  the  scarcely  more  subdued  exultation 
of  philantliropy  with  which  they  have  quitted^  this  new  and 
inexhaustible  world  of  delight.  The  first  visit  is  made  up  of 
the  past  as  well  as  the  present  and  tiie  future ;  for^  pleasure  at 
recovering  the  old  friend  from  whom  we  parted  on  that  14th  day 
of  October,  1H51,  never^  as  we  thought,  to  meet  again,  forms^ 
great  part  of  our  enjoyment.  And  if,  where  the  points  of 
attraction  in  the  old  palace  and  in  the  new  are  identical,  we  pro- 
nounce them  here  to  be  more^  and,  where  they  are  different,  here^ 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  still  better,  it  is  with  oo  feeling  of 
depreciation  towards  that  which  is  gone  before,  but  rather  of 
gratitude  that  we  should  have  been  allowed  to  greet  so  much  of 
it  again. 

The  distance,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  hereafter,  is  the 
one  great,  first  objection.  The  trantiit  to  Sydeoham  requires 
more  money,  more  timcj  and  a  greater  effort.  Yet,  when  we  see 
the  grand  edifice,  as  we  approath,  resting  like  a  cloud  on  the 
horiz4in,  or,  toucfied  by  rays  of  morning  or  evening  tun,  glowing 
in  linOii  of  burning  light — when  we  reach  the  forest  eminonco  arid 
perteive  that  Idiie  line  of  horizon  breasting  our  eye- — when  we 
have  l<Hike<l  down  on  the  mighty  and  misty  panorama  of  London 
— have  gazed  above  and  beyond  us  at  that  foreshortened  mass  of 
airy  slructure,  leen,  at  its  precursor  never  could  be  seen,  uniia^ 
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teiTwpted  and  free  a^inst  the  skj,  and  have  marked  the  scales 
of  its  transparent  armour  melting  into  a  (^r  more  liquid  atmoa- 
pbere,^— we  feel  well  disposed  to  forgive  the  distance  whicli 
separates  the  new  Crystal  Palace  from  our  homes.  The  barrief 
0f  the  entrance  also  once  past,  which  recjuires  a  temporary  return 
to  the  bustle  and  flurry  of  this  eartli,  and  that  a  pleasant  remi- 
niscence too,  we  are  wafted  into  a  reg^ion  still  more  dreamlike  than 
anything  which  even  fond  memory  had  fciained  of  the  pjist.  More 
than  ever  are  we  astonishefl  at  the  space  which  lies  dim  and 
mysterious  before  us — ^more  than  ever  do  we  wonder  at  the 
qnantity,  not  of  fire^  hot  of  air,  which  this  modem  Prometheus 
has  stolen  from  on  hi^th— and  still  more  in  character  with  tbe 
imearthly  vision  are  the  objects  tfjat  meet  the  eye.  No  sia:n, 
al  leaat  at  first,  of  the  working-day -world  liere — no  aagolar 
machinery,  uncouth  raw  material,  or  gaudy  manufactured  wares 
^— no  things  of  use  only,  but  not  of  beauty — but  just  that  mtJLture 
of  nature  and  art  which  gives  fresh  beauty  to  each. 

And  nature  first  catches  the  eye — happy  as  she  ever  is  tinder 
the  proteetion  of  man — all  her  sweets  from  ail  the  four  quarters 
gathered  together  here.  Masses  of  dark  American  verdure,  sur» 
mounted  with  tn»pical  forms,  beneath  wiiich  nestle  in  fabulous 
profusion  every  plant  that  has  been  won  over  to  adopt  our  English 
•oil.  Mysterious  feathery  reetls  from  K astern  rivers  emerfjing 
from  marble- bound  waters,  and  flat  formless  leaves  resting  on 
their  surface.  Lines  of  lujturiant  creepers  turning  formal  iry  into 
gimce,  and  wandering  like  fancy  IVool  space  to  space  on  the 
slightest  earthly  support,  while  avenues  of  orange  trees  scent  the 
air,  and  brilliant  flowers  sparkle  from  every  nook  and  corner; 
and,  last  and  loveliest.,  humlreds  of  fairy  Imsketj^,  brimming  over 
with  gay  colours,  and  tender  redundant  streamers  of  vegetal  ion^ 
each  a  tlower-l>ed  in  itself,  hang  suspended  by  invisible  cobwebs 
from  the  ceiling  of  light. 

And  now  the  realms  of  art  open  on  the  view — groves  of  sculps 
tiire,  and  crowded  forms  of  beauty — some  familiar  to  the  sight, 
but  more  that  are  strange.  No  h>nger^  like  nature's  gifts,  un^- 
fsacting  to  the  mind,  but  requiring  thought  and  memory,  knt>w- 
ledge  and  learning  ;  and  whetting  the  appetite  for  new  knowledge 
and  new  learning,  even  while  they  threaten  to  overpower  the  powers 
of  acquisition  with  the  quantity  there  is  to  acquire — rill  on 
the  drst  visit  we  look  on  in  bewilderment  and  almost  in  despair^  i 
for,  if  all  be  not  a  dream,  life  will  never  have  leisure  enough  t0 
profit  by  the  opportunities  offered.  All  the  yet  discovered 
history  of  the  world,  as  written  on  relics  of  art,  is  here  stcjred  for 
our  amusement  or  study.  The  new  old  world  of  Nineveh,  re- 
covered from  the  dust  to  which  it   had  for  thousands  of  yean 
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returned — the  image  of  a  stem  and  ]>erfectly  develaped  pag^an 
clvJHzalion  now  utterly  passed  away — ^sliowing^  refinenneiils  in 
knowledge  which  the  world  has  forgotton,  and  barbaniies  in  life 
which,  to  its  shame,  it  has  not — the  remote  prog-enitor  of  many 
a  custom  still  ill  usage,  and  most  of  all,  related  to  us  in 
that  art  whidi  alone  lias  preserved  it  to  us»  Egypt!  that  an- 
eient  of  lands,  impelled  by  an  overruling  destiny  to  work  out 
her  instincts  for  art  in  the  sublimity  of  size,  and  thus  rearing  up 
stern  and  imperishable  monuments  to  point  the  contrast  between 
her  former  and  latter  condition.  Greece!  with  lier  forms  of 
ineffable  beauty^  the  perfection  of  which  alike  transcends  imita- 
tion and  comprehension,  ami  which  have  serve* I  since  their 
restoration  to  the  world  as  a  revelation  to  all  true  disciples  of  art- 
Home  I  with  her  gallery  of  intense  portrait  individuality — the 
hard-working  stoics  who  built  licr  up,  and  the  effeminate  volup- 
tuaries wlio  pulled  her  down,  Pompeii  I  the  very  dwellings 
place  of  those  who  lived  through  the  most  momentous  period  of 
this  world's  history,  and  yet  knew  it  not ;  and  then  the  long  line 
of  Christian  monuments  of  art,  their  stony  stiffness,  their  vital 
strength,  the  timid  gropings  after  truth  and  nature,  the  earnest 
beauliful  bud,  whether  of  ideality  or  reality*— the  glorious  efflor- 
escence of  both  1 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  system  and  study  evident  in  these 
consecutive  periods,  the  facility  olTered  for  viewing  a  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  the  mintl  docs  not  recover  from  its  pleasant  tumult^ 
nor  fasten  upon  any  one  individual  thing*  On  the  first  day  spent 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  tnan  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest*  Hour 
after  hour  finds  us  in  wandering  mazes  lost — the  sport  of  im- 
pressions gone  as  soon  as  formetl,  all  rapid,  vi^id,  but  fleeting- 
glancing  at  w*hat  we  are  to  see,  tasting  what  we  are  to  feed  upon 
— all  hope  fixed  upon  some  future  which  is  to  sort  the  present 
tangle  of  the  brain*  VV^erc  we  alone  in  this  new  land  there 
might  be  some  chance  of  at  once  commencing  a  course  of  study, 
of  at  once  referring  to  those  little  books  which  now  strangely 
encumber  our  hands.  But  here,  more  than  ever  before,  we  feel 
that  we  are  not  alone,  nor  tliat  our  imaginary  class  of  society  is 
here  alone — here,  si  ill  more  than  before,  we  feel  how  good  it  is 
to  be  brought  in  contact  with  multitudes  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
other  wise  too  seldom  met  by  us  except  in  some  form  that  apjx'ali 
to  pity  or  censure — ^multitudes  of  the  humble  and  the  unknown 
wandering  like  ourselves  through  a  maze  of  innocent  pleasures, 
and  loving  to  have  them  so.  Here,  more  still  than  in  the 
old  Hyde-Park  friend,  doe^  the  heart  expand  to  find  itself  in  a 
world  wliere  there  is  no  longer  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor ;   where  for  once  there  is  space  enough,  and  seats 
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enoagh,  and  air  enough  (such  air!)  for  all;  and  fram  which  not 
only  wind  and  W(?ather  are  excluded,  but  every  bad  passion  which 
inteUicrent  amusement^  and  harmless  enjoyment,  and  a  sense  of 
happiness,  and  a  sense  of  gratitude  can  banish  from  the  heaiti 
Here,  too,  there  are  not  only  no  nusg^ivin^s  as  to  the  safety  of  such 
a  c<)mmin«:!in«^  of  all  classes — for  tiic  experiment  has  been  tried 
before,  and  the  people  not  found  wanting — but  the  very  danger 
that  mi^ht  have  at'cmed  from  sheer  accumuiation  of  numbers, 
when  the  immense  body  of  people^  as  we  have  seen  in  Hyde  Park, 
^vas  like  an  animal  too  large  for  its  cage;  even  this  danger  it 
obviated.  For  here,  as  a  vast  safety-valve  before  them,  lies 
outspread  a  garden,  free  to  the  humbk'st  feet,  such  as  even 
the  most  spendtlirift  royalty  of  bygone  despotisms  never  ima^ 
gined  ;  with  every  bounty  of  nature  and  appliance  of  art  to  tempt 
a  multitude  to  disperse*  and  with  the  finest  permanent  band  of 
music  ever  organised  in  England  to  gather  them  together. 

Here,  too,  there  is  a  crowning  comfort  denied  before — ^the 
consciousness  tliat  there  is  no  day  looming  like  a  ruthless  creditor 
in  the  distance,  when  the  lease  will  he  up,  when  the  ground  must 
Ije  cleared,  when,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream,  the  glorious 
vision  must  dissolve  and  leave  no  wreck  behind  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary^  that,  all  unsubstantial  as  is  the  chief  material  of  the 
pageant,  it  is  destined  to  endure  for  a  term  we  need  not  limit — to 
receive  improvements,  encounter  changes,  and  look  down,  as  time 
rolls  on,  on  wonders  as  great,  and,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  as  good  as 
itself.  While,  therefore,  we  still  summon  those  whom  we  love  to 
come  and  share  pleasures  which  arc  doubled  with  them  ;  while  we 
still  coax  the  old  and  infirm  to  %'enture  on  fatigues  we  would  otlier* 
wise  prohibit — lest  another  year  should  come  and  find  them  no 
more  liere, — yet  we  securely  trust  that  tlie  infants  now  in  the  \ 
cradle  will  find  their  way  to  the  Sydenham  Palace  after  we  arc  ] 
gone,  and  their  great-grandcbildren  after  tbem^ 

And  now  the  first  \dsit  has  come  to  an  end,  and,  physically, 
less  exhausted  than  might  be  supposed,  for  the  glorious  air  has 
refreshed  our  strength  as  fast  as  we  have  spent  it,  we  turn  from  tlic 
Crystal  Palace  with  hearts  full  of  the  grateful  conviction  that  it 
is  destined  not  only  to  be  a  gallery  of  art  and  a  museum  of 
science^ — tlie  turning  point  of  a  new  architecture  and  the  nursery- 
ground  of  new  resources— but,  with  God's  blessing,  the  temple 
of  those  healthy  secular  influences  wbich  help  to  work  out  His 
will  in  the  civil is^ation  of  a  people. 

Such  is  no  fabulous  estimate  of  first  impressions  in  the  Crystal] 
Palace;  and,  although    further   acf|uaintance  may  give  a  verdict] 
less  sweep ingly  enthusiastic,  it  will  scarcely  be  less  iavourablev 
Meanwhile,  though  opinions  may  differ  as  to  tliose  present  or 
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future  wants  of  tlie  community  on  which  the  success  of  such  an 
undertaking  depends^  yet  few  will  question  that  there  have  been 
mistakes  in  the  past  which  contribute  to  favour  its  be^inning'^ 
The  well-meaning  teachers  of  tlie  lower  orders,  and  of  youth  of 
all  classes,  for  the  last  qu&rter  of  a  century^  have  erred  in  their 
eslimate  of  the  averag-e  human  mind.  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
lectures,  swarms  of  new  publkalions,  and  Wy Ide's  Great  Globe, 
have  failed  in  their  mission ;  and  a  pedantic  period  has  disposed 
the  world  to  give  a  warmer  welcome  to  any  scheme  acknow- 
ledging our  more  poetic  tendencies.  We  comprehend  w^tat  1$ 
meant  by  instruction,  and  what  is  meant  by  amusement — each 
taken  apart— as  well  as  any  people,  and  none  have  more  perse* 
verinif ly  endeavoured  to  amalgamate  the  two ;  but  it  has  been 
long  our  reproach  that  in  the  cultivation  of  a  third  beauliful  ele- 
ment, in  which  alone  their  union  can  be  successiully  effected, 
we,  of  all  nations,  have  been  most  in  arte  or.  Now%  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  devoted,  on  a  colossal  scale,  both  to  tbat  instruction  and 
amusement  which,  separate  or  united,  varioLis  institutions  already 
profess ;  but,  if  asked  to  define  its  distinctive  aim  and  purpose, 
we  should  pronounce  it  to  be  the  encouragement  of  that  fairest 
ornament  and  purest  luxury  of  a  land— fine  taste^  However 
obvious  and  unavoidable,  therefore,  its  shortcomings  in  this 
respect  may  be,  the  intent  ion  is  in  itself  a  benefit.  Not  that  we 
are  disposed  to  tx)w  to  the  imputation  just  alluded  to«  of  the 
undue  delay  of  the  cultivation  of  taste  among  us.  One  who  was 
no  less  a  poet  than  a  painter  has  said, — 

^  Too  loug  our  islej  though  rich  in  stores  of  mind, 

Proud  to  be  free,  iscarce  deigned  to  be  refined/ 

Far,  however,  from  regretting  the  delay,  we  Imagine  its  solution 
to  be  of  a  nature  for  which  we  may  rather  be  congratulated  than 
reproached.  There  is  as  much  of  necessary  precedence  and 
sequence  in  the  scale  of  a  national  civiUzation  as  in  that  of 
Nature* 3  laws  of  development,  thougbj  from  various  causes  con- 
nected with  human  imperfection,  the  stale  may  be  disordered^ 
Thus  one  nation,  and  w^e  need  not  specify  whirh,  wny  be  so 
liastily  and  insecurely  compoisnded  in  Its  social  structure  as  to 
be  what  the  French  have  liappily  termed  *  fmurH  av^rd  ttctre 
mur  f  while  anotljer  may  bear  fruit  the  most  beautiful  and  spon- 
taneous, which  must  nevertheless  be  considered  as  premature. 
Little  may  be  expected  of  the  people  who  have  tastt^l  the  refine- 
ments of  the  arts  before  they  have  worked  themselves  through 
the  successive  and  stem  schools  oi'  real  civil izaUon,  The  de- 
cenciesf  the  comforts^and  the  subftantialities  ia(  life  must  precede 
the  ornaments — they  will  never  follow.     When  we  muse  with 
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puzzled  hearts  over  the  mysterious  deadness  of  all  sense  and 
power  for  art  in  that  land  where  its  triumphs  liave  been  the 
brightest,  we  may  well  question  whether  the  people  who  !iave  so 
utterly  forgotten  what  tliey  knew,  and  so  foully  neglected  what 
they  ]x»ssessed,  could  ever  really  have  arrived  at  timt  stage  of 
civilization  and  intelligence  on  which  alone  real  taste  ran  safely 
he  hased.  Leaving  the  historian  to  prove  whether  the  boasted 
enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  lower  orders  for  certain  great  works 
of  art  he  not  traeeable  as  mueh  to  indolenrej  superstition, 
and  love  of  show^^  as  to  any  form  of  gfenuine  taste,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  deny  even  to  the  upper  classes  that  ardent  and  soul^ 
refininj^  admiration  which  the  mere  scattered  fragments  of  the 
great  painters  of  Italy  now-a-dajs  inspire,  no  less  than  the  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  by  which  they  should  be  studied.  Nor  are 
we  prepared  to  deny  without  due  groands.  Not  only  the  te^ 
bat  the  commentators  also  of  tliose  times  have  descended  to  us. 
It  is  in  the  writin<]!^  of  the  very  Cinque-Cento  period  itself — 
penned  as  they  were  by  the  light  of  the  greatest  works  of  the 
workl — not  the  comparative  wrecks  we  now  adore,  but  pure  and 
fresh  from  the  master's  hand  before  their  eyes — llaat  we  find  no 
evidence  either  of  that  enthusiasm  or  knowledge  which  prompts 
the  Immblest  amateur  of  the  present  day*  Personal  commuiiica- 
tion  with  and  love  for  the  artist  did  not  even  lead  to  genuine  love 
for  his  art,  Castiglione,  the  companion  of  Raphael ;  Lodovieo 
Dolce,  the  friend  of  Titian  ;  as  well  as  Bocchi,  the  eulogist  of 
Donatello  ;  Doni,  Borghini,— and  others  that  might  swell  the  list, 
— are  all  barren  and  unsatisfactory  alike  ;  mere  affected  rhap- 
sodisls^  beut  on  pompous  and  far  fetched  allusions  cakylated  to 
glorify  their  own  learning  rather  than  the  subject  in  fiand — men 
who  weary  us  with  the  coldness  of  their  pedantry  and  the  mis- 
applied emptiness  of  their  praise*  VVe  clefy  any  one  to  extract 
from  these  wTilers,  as  regards  art,  one  principle  of  criticism,  one 
spark  of  emotion,  or  one  grain  of  sense.  Indeed,  not  only  do  the 
mles  of  sound  knowledge  and  enlig:htened  coonotsseursliip  seem 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  educated  cUises  of  Italy,  but  even 
those  commonest  laws  for  viewing  the  commonest  things,  which 
we  should  now  tit  ink  it  super  iluous  to  teach>  In  an  edition  of 
Arif>stw*  printed  at  Venice  in  1506,  the  public  were  thus  care- 
fully informeti  in  the  preface,  *  for  the  sake  of  those  who  know 
not  the  rules  of  painting,'  that  tiie  wooilcuts  at  the  head  oj  the 
cantos  *  are  executed  with  great  attention  to  perspective^  and  that 
the  figures  of  \  he  men  and  horses  at  ihe  foot  of  the  picture  are 
made  larger,  and  that  those  towards  t!ie  lop  '  (or  the  horizon) 

*  Orlitado  Furioso,  prinifd  id  Venice,  1566,  b^  Val^isi,  «iit**d  hy  Giroiaioo 
HtisceJU. 
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*  are  dimlQished  in  size.  So  that  the  figures  which  liejlat  on  the 
paffe  are  to  he  imufiimd  ai  standhfg  itpripht,  and  the  reader^  holding 
the  Imok  in  his  hand^  is  to  underdaiid  thai  those  which  are  loivest  an 
the  page  are  nearest  to  him/ 

Witb  our  preconceived  ideas  of  the  enlightened  taste  of  that 
poritjd  on  matters  of  art,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  these  instnic- 
tions  were  addressed  to  the  readers  of  Ariosto,  eleven  years 
before  the  death  of  Titian,  and  two  after  that  of  Michael  Angelo  ! 

Thai  in  the  nmks  of  those  writers  on  art  wlio  have  led  ui* 
to  form  these  h ere ticali} -sounding  opinions  we  should  have 
excepted  Leon  Battista  Alherti,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Vasari, 
the  reader  will  readily  understand ;  for  it  stands  to  reason  that^ 
as  professors  of  the  arts  themselves,  they  possessed  Wth  a  love 
and  a  knowledge  which  was  no  standard  for  that  of  the  non- 
professional world  around  theui.  It  is,  however^  precisely  the 
non*professional  writers  who  must  be  our  standard  for  the 
general  existence  and  diffusion  of  taste  at  that  time.  Wliile, 
therefore,  we  value  ihis  class  of  literature  as  containing  historical 
records  of  the  painter  and  his  works^  we  should  as  little  dream 
of  applying  to  it  for  sound  knowledge  of  art  as  we  should  to  the 
writers  on  chemistry  or  astronomy  of  the  same  age. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  period  of  the  highest  pro-- 
ductiveness  of  art,  and  of  its  most  plentiful  patrtmage,  neces- 
sarily im]>lies  that  of  Its  purest  appreciation,  is,  we  venture  to 
suggest,  fallacious.  Great  artists,  like  other  great  men,  are  born 
when  it  pleases  God,  always  at  a  time  when,  for  some  reason^ 
they  are  wanted,  and  when  their  materials  most  abound,  but*  as 
certainly,  long  before  they  are  entirely  comprehended.  But  true 
taste  lias  her  ajjpointed  season,  and  tliis  may  be  said  never  to 
come  round  until  every  other  extraneous  motive  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  art  has  been  cleared  away^  Indeed,  if  we  look 
at  the  subject  closely,  we  may  doubt  whether  there  ever  was  or 
can  be  any  identity  of  time  between  pure  tasie  and  profuse 
creation.  Nothing  but  tlie  real  feeling  can  make  an  artist,  but 
anything  hut  t!ie  real  feeling  may  patronise  the  arts.  Taste 
alone  in  the  demand  could  never  have  raised  the  great  Italian 
schools — more  urgent  motives  were  necessary  for  their  support, 
and  more  urgent  motives  there  were  in  abundance  in  the  wants 
of  a  people  to  whom  they  were  letters,  instruction,  warnings 
edifi cation,  and  liberty.  Huch  wants  as  these  had  to  be  fed 
without  stint  and  witliout  delay  ;  but  taste  herself  is  a  want  which 
can  wait,  and  even,  if  necessary,  can  be  let  alone.  She  is  to  the 
mind  what  ornament  is  to  external  objects,  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  which  is^  that,  however  beautiful,  it  should  be  super-  I 
fluous.     Gratefully,   therefore,   as  we  recognise  that  intelligeni 
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taste  for  the  arts  now  widely  diffiised  and  rapidly  increasing 
amcmj;  the  educated  dasses  oi"  tbe  coinmunitVj  it  is  rather  as  the 
pled^re  that  all  its  essential  precursors  in  tlie  scale  of  ci%dlizatJon 
are  already  secured  to  us  that  we  hail  its  advent.  When  there  im 
nothing  that  the  arts  are  wanted  to  gloss  over  and  conceaJ,  ta 
turn  men's  minds  to  or  frtim^  then  is  the  time  when  they  are 
most  honourable  to  a  laml,  and  most  honoured  in  themselves. 
Let  usj  therefore,  no  longer  accept  the  reproach,  nor  join  in  the 
lament  of  an  undue  delay  in  the  cultivation  of  taste  in  this  land, 
but  rather  rejoice  that  Kn^lantl  has  bided  her  time,  and  that,  by 
the  bleasln*5  of  our  religious  and  civil  institutions,  she  has  not 
been  driven  to  seek  its  aiil  at  the  cost  of  sterner  but  belter  things^ 
Whether  we  be  ever  intended  for  a  great  creative  people  in  the 
way  of  art  is  a  question  which  does  not  belong  here  ;  but,  niean- 
while*  the  great  old  masters  are  fuUillingr  their  boundless  mis- 
sion to  a  people  they  knew  not  of ;  and  it  is  not  too  inucb  to  say 
tliat  Raphael  and  Titian  are  ours  by  the  right  of  a  far  higher 
worship  and  more  intelligent  knowledge  than  they  ever  found  in 
their  fellow-countrymen. 

In  dependence  on  this  growing  prcdilectionj  therefore,  it  is  to 
the  arts  in  great  measure  that  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
have  trusted  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  public ;  and,  inas- 
mucli  as  any  mistakes  in  the  food  can  be  Jar  easier  rectified 
than  any  deficiencies  in  the  appetite,  it  may  less  be  regretted 
that  they  have  rather  under  tlmn  over-rated  ihe  public  taste  they 
acknowledge,  W^ilh  all  tlie  enlightened  purpose  to  provide  a 
place  of  entertainment  alike  desirable  for  hig^h  and  li^w,  for 
which  we  canjiat  give  them  too  much  credit,  a  fundamental  error 
seems  to  have  crept  into  their  counsels  as  to  the  means  by  which 
this  was  to  be  effected*  The  victor  is  struck,  therefore,  by  th« 
incongruity  with  whicli  they  have  treated  the  department  of  art,* 
which  is  offered  on  the  one  hand  as  a  beauteous  gift  for  the 
homage  and  study  of  tbe  enlightened^  and  on  the  other  as  a 
gingerbread  toy  for  the  wonderment,  not  even  tbe  delight^  of 
ihe  vulgmr*  Under  the  high-snunding,  but  now  ever  ridiculous^ 
name  of  Polychromy  ihey  have  introtluced  an  element  which  may 
be  familiar  to  the  sailor  in  his  ligure-!iead,  to  the  mechanic  iu 
his  tea-garden,  ami  to  the  chiUI  of  five  years  old  in  tbe  picture^ 
book  he  has  poly  chromed  for  himself,  but  which  is  simply  a 
puzzle  to  the  ignorant  and  a  torture  to  the  enlightened.  We  shall 
be  told  perhaps  that  no  such  view  to  ttie  accommodation  of  all 
tastes  presided  over  the  application  of  the  paint*pot ;  but  this 
would  invalidate  their  only  excuse  j  for  if  the  investing  Kgypt 
and  Nineveh  iti  the  gaudiest  hues  of  Manchester  cottons^  if  the 
colouring   Anglo-Saxon  elfigies    with   a   coarseness   of   illusioa 
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Madame  Tusmud  wanld  dbdain,  and  if  tlic  transformation  of 
the  glorious  Panaibcnaic  Procession  into  a  bad  Piljsrrimag^e  to 
Canterbury — derogiatorr  alike  to  Stothard  and  Phidias — wete 
not  intendt^d  to  please  tUe  ignorant,  for  whom  could  it  have  been 
desired  ? 

*'  Before  venturing,  hawever^  further  to  condemn  the  mistakes 
of  thusc  who  have  laboured  zealously,  if  not  surr**ssful]y,  for  our 
entertainment,  we  are  bcmnd  to  state  something  of  tlifise  principles 
by  which  we  criticise  their  labours.  The  first  condiiion  of  every 
art  is  distinctness  in  the  modes  of  expression  proper  to  it.  Every 
artist  may  be  considered  as  liaving  a  tale  to  tell,  antl  the  grand 
essential  is  that  he  tell  it  dearly.  In  sculpture,  where  the  means 
of  expression  are  restricted  to  ibrm  and  substance,  distinctness  is 
eotnmauded  by  gradation  of  masses^  prisitiun  of  shadows,  and 
variety  of  surface*  In  paintin;*^— ^which  possesses  not  only  far 
greater  power  over  light,  antl  sliadow,  and  fi>rm,  but  a  full  scale 
of  colour  beside,— by  a  sfrict  relation  of  supremacy  and  subordi- 
natitm  in  the  employmem  of  those  means.  If,  fnrtticr,  a  new  form 
of  art  be  created  by  the  combination  of  the  two,  it  is  ao-nin  only 
the  purpose  of  distinctness  that  can  warrant  it*  A  sin^^le  statue  is 
obviously  distinct  enough  by  its  mere  opposition  to  the  nature  of 
all  things  around  it;  neverttieless,  to  render  it  the  more  apparent^ 
we  studiously  place  it  l>efore  a  wall  of  a  different  tone,  or  even 
before  a  crimson  silk  curtain  ;  but  a  flat  relief  which,  opposed 
only  to  itself,  is  simply  white  upon  white,  may  for  distincfness 
sake  require  its  ground  to  be  slightly  tinted  :  portions,  too, 
whether  in  the  round  *)r  in  tlie  relief,  may  need  the  accentuation 
of  a  line  of  colour  to  define  a  boundary,  or  explain  a  form  ;  but 
the  moment  that  distinctness  which  is  the  primary  object  of  all 
art  ceases  to  be  the  object  even  for  the  most  partial  union  of  the 
two  arts,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  uniim  at  alL  On  what 
principle,  therefore,  is  tlie  Polychromatist  of  the  Parthenon  frieze 
prepared  to  del  end  that  application  of  colour,  which  fias  not  only 
obliterated  the  means  of  distinctness  proper  to  sculpture,  but  has 
supplied  none  of  those  proper  to  itself?  Considered  as  a 
specimen  of  plastic  art  we  utterly  miss  those  informing,  however 
delicate,  lights  and  shadows,  that  iutcUigible  allotment  nf  sia^e, 
and  that  expressive  variety  of  surface  proper  to  all  sculpture,— 
and  most  of  all  to  this  unrivalled  fragment  which  issued  in  re- 
ttored  beauty  from  Mr,  Monties  bauds, — while,  regarded  as  a 
painting  on  the  flat  surface  to  which  it  is  re^luced,  the  eye  i# 
offended  by  a  combination  of  crude  and  heavy  cf>lours,  all  so 
equal  in  their  distinctness  to  the  sight,  that  no  one  part  can  be 
said  to  be  distinct  at  alL  It  is  true  that  the  horses  are  painted 
alternately  of  different  colours,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  ground 


is  equally  dissimilftr,  but  if,  as  ive  have  admitted,  a  wbite  mass 
tequire  a  coloured  isn'ound  to  be  diKliDguisbable,  a  coloured  mass, 
hj  tlie  same  rule,  will  require  a  white  grrouod.  Wben,  tbereforc, 
as  in  this  perverse  hjbrid,  you  have  put  a  muss  of  heavy  colour 
upon  a  p-ound  of  heavy  colour,  you  have  but  returned  t(»  the 
same  ^enenvl  iudistinctness  as  when  you  started  witb  white  upon 
wbite.  Even  in  such  portions  of  this  profaned  Irieze  which,  by 
ilint  of  superior  lightness  or  depth  ot  colour  may  have  been 
Ib tended  to  be  most  obvious  to  tlie  eye,  no  real  meaning  is  con- 
Tteyed,  What  analogy,  we  would  ask,  to  hair  is  seen  in  those 
gttt  licwses  which  repudiate  equally  the  Ijoes  of  sculpture  and 
the  colours  of  painting?  Or  what  is  underst4iod  by  those  dense 
black  patches,  which  have  not  even  the  merit  of  bein^  discernible 
— for  they  are  and  istingfu  is  liable  against  the  heavy  blue  ground 
at  a  distance, — by  which  the  artist  has  sought  to  convey  here  the 
crest  of  a  helmet,  and  there  the  hoof  of  a  horse?  Surely  if 
painting  have  the  power  of  suppressing  what  is  superfluous,  she 
would  hardly  begin  with  tlie  head  and  iefA, 

As  to  tlie  ancient  authority  which  is  quoted  for  this  incon* 
gruous  jumble,  wherever  it  is  wrested  against  the  hig-her  teaching 
of  the  feeling  and  the  eye,  it  ceases  to  be  authority  at  alL  There 
is  no  question  that  the  Greeks  did  apply  colour  to  sculpture,  but 
only  for  that  object  of  distiuittieas  which  was  the  source  of  all 
their  beauty.  When  a  row  of  figures,  as  in  the  pediments  of 
their  tern  pics,  ran  the  risk  of  being  undistinguishable  against  the 
white  pround,  the  tympanum  wa^  tinted  with  that  slight  de^ee 
of  colour  sufficient  to  relieve  tbem ;  but  there  the  artitit  stopped^ 
for  bis  purpose  was  accompUsbcd.  In  an  Epigram  attributed 
to  Virgil^  the  statue  of  Love  is  descril)ed  with  the  tinted  wingi 
and  quiver  peculiar  to  the  representations  of  that  God^ — and 
here  again  the  motive  of  distinctness  t&^y  be  assigned  as  de^ 
lining  these  excrescences  to  be  mere  accessories^  and  not  inte» 
gral  parts  of  the  figure.  As  to  the  colouring  of  the  figure 
itself  as  practised  by  the  Greeks,  there  are  truly  in  the  notices 
handed  dcjwn  to  us  things  liard  to  be  understood  ;  but  of  this  we 
may  be  sure,  that,  even  if  they  did  amalgamate  the  two  aits,  tliey 
had  but  one  aim.  Praxiteles*  work  might  be  made  over  to  Nicias 
to  tinge,  but  iKJth  bad  the  same  feeling  of  beauty  in  the  execu- 
tion, and  the  same  object  of  distinctness  in  the  end  ;  Ijoth  knew, 
also,  that  where  there  was  ideal  beauty  in  the  forms,  there  should 
be  ideal  beauty  in  the  ctdour,  ot  none  at  all. 

And  now,  having  defined  the  first  object  in  art  to  consist  in 
distinctness,  which  implies  the  setting  forth  of  one  part  more 
than  another,  the  question  next  occurs  as  to  what  it  is  that  she  mid 
be  made  thus  distiiict ;  nor  have  we  far  to  go  for  a  forcible  lesson 
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on  this  chapter.  Surely,  if  conspicuousness  tn  the  eve  were  the  end 
prnpt>9ecl,  tiioae  two  filgvptian  grants  were  prominent  enough  in 
all  conscience,  without  the  hnip  of  pol ythromy*  These  were  about 
the  last  objects  in  the  Crystal  Palace  which  ran  any  risk  of  being 
overlooketl  by  tfie  ptiblic.  Before  their  colossal  proportions  the 
polythrotnatist  might  have  safely  rested  from  his  labours.  All 
that  should  have  been  done  for  ttiem  was  to  have  let  tbem  alone 
in  their  enormity,  and  allowed  their  true  characteristics— the 
sublimity  of  tiieir  size  and  the  negative  grandeur  of  their  expres* 
sion,^ — to  speak  for  tli  em  selves ;  or,  at  most,  to  have  added  those 
scorched  granite  hues  which  have  been  painted  on  the  original 
by  the  heat*id  thousands  of  suns.  But  no;  such  a  capacious 
iield  for  the  exercise  of  polychromy  was  not  to  be  neglected  :  if 
it  be  right  to  paint  the  lily  and  gild  refined  gold,  the  larger  the 
scale  on  which  the  operation  is  conducted  the  better.  Redj  blue, 
and  yellow  were,  therefore,  ordered  by  the  hogshead;  first, 
second,  and  thii*d  coatings  of  raw  house- paint  were  poured  in 
(for  Memnons  of  plaster  are  thirsty  souls),  till  at  length  the 
beau  ideal  of  the  new  art  was  attained,  and  Gog  and  Magog  sit 
there,  shorn  of  half  their  size  by  the  staring  propinquity  of  their 
colours,  and  with  no  expression  left  in  their  features  but  that  of  a 
grin  of  delight  at  the  gay  clothes  in  which  they  are  atlirerl. 

But  in  one  respect,  at  all  events,  tlic  polychrcmiatist  will  urge, 
we  have  worked  according  to  the  laws  you  have  just  laid  down. 
Do  us  justice  in  our  Norman  arches,  and  observe  the  unity  of 
principle  which  now  prevails.  Far  from  sacrificing  one  iota  of 
the  expression  proper  to  them,  we  liave  so  far  brought  It  out  by 
our  paint-brushes,  that  barbarity  of  colour  has  been  superadded 
to  barbarity  of  form,  and,  thanks  to  polvchroiny,  what  was  aim- 
ply  grotesque  is  now  unmitigatedly  hideous.  Alas,  too  true  I 
but  this  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all*  Kven  the  humblest  country 
visitor  will  wince  here:  the  Norman  areh  in  his  village  church  is 
associated  with  the  play  of  his  youth  and  the  rest  of  bis  age, 
and  many  an  hour  has  be  studied  those  delicate  interhicings 
which  are  now  cut  up  into  flaunting  modern  ribbons,  and  pon- 
dered over  tliose  strange  figures,  vague  and  mvsteriuus  to  blrn  as 
the  age  to  whit  h  tiiey  belongs  which  are  now  transformed  into 
common  but  ill-favoured  seamen,  with  red-striped  Guernsey 
shirts  and  blue  trowsers.  Of  all  the  vagaries  of  llie  piiychro- 
matist  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  most  puzzHng,  There  is 
no  doubt  that  by  putting  light  colour  into  the  hollows  of  archi- 
teclural  ornaments,  and  dark  cohmr  on  to  the  projections  j  that 
by  intersecting  relieved  mouldings  running  one  way,  by  patterns 
of  colour  running  another^  you  may  invert  the  intention  and 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  design  as  completely  as  if  the  object 
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were  viewed  through  a  pseudoscope  ;  there  is  no  d<nibt  that  by 
such  a  process  the  very  swaUow  might  he  bothered  where  in 
huiUl  iu  nest,  and  the  sun  where  tij  cast  its  shadow;  but  cui  ^quo? 
is  all  one  can  say :  it  was  hardly  worth  while  building  a  Norman 
arch  for  that. 

Would  that  our  strictures  on  this  head  could  cease  here !  but 
there  is  an  offender  at  the  nortb  end  of  the  building  wlio  rears 
too  unblushing  a  front  to  be  overlooked^  If  Byzantium  be 
barbarous,  and  Egypt  savage,  oid  Nineveh  is  absolutely  fero- 
cious—there is  something  in  this  untameable  gaudiness  which 
suggests  tlie  idea  of  a  wild  beast.  We  feel  this  to  be  the  very 
'  Assyrian  who  came  up  like  a  wolf  to  the  fold.*  One  shud- 
ders to  think  of  the  generations  that  groaned  beneath  the  yoke 
of  these  sanguinary  reds^  implacable  blacks,  and  cruel  blues 
— each  to  the  appalled  imagination  the  type  of  some  blood- 
thiriity  monster  who  tortured  his  victims  as  they  do  us.  Where 
also  is  the  authority  for  them  ?  Mr.  Layard's  little  book, 
written  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  professedly  explains,  but  literally 
condemns^  all  this  vulgar  fury  of  the  brush.  He  describes  the 
colouring  of  Nineveh  to  consist  in  *  precious  woods,  *  '  ivory  * 
and  *  gilding/  *  cedar,  metal  plates,  sun-dried  bricks,  highly 
glnzed  or  enamelled  tiles/*  He  mentions  *  immense  numbers  of 
coloured  bricks  Ibund  in  the  ruins/  '  terra  colta  cones,  with 
bases  of  different  colours,  embedded  in  clay,  the  bases  being  left 
outwards  so  as  to  form  a  kinil  of  mosaic,'  *  dentils  covered  with 
blue  enamel,*  &c*  What  analtigy,  we  would  ask,  have  the 
colours  of  such  materials  with  the  crude  lines  and  masses  which 
affect  to  reproduce  them?  When  did  the  brightest  colouring  of 
wotxl,  metal,  marble,  terra  cotta,  glaxed  earth  ever  sanclii^n  the 
faintest  approach  to  all  this  dis  Ira  cling  discord  so  pompously  set 
forth  as  their  restoration?  Again,  we  are  told  in  Mr,  L^iyard's 
narrative  of  the  effect  of  grandeur  and  solemnity  produced  by  the 
great  human-beaded  and  winged  monsters  which  guarded  the 
entrances,  between  which  the  armies  of  Sennacherib  went  out  to 
war  and  returnc*!  w^ith  their  captives  or  spoil !  We  read  also 
that  such  was  the  awe  which  the  first- discovered  colossal  head 
inspired  amongst  the  natives,  ^  who  believed  it  to  be  the  bead  of 
one  of  their  prophets  or  of  an  evil  spirit,  that  it  led  to  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  oi  the  excavations.'  But  wliere,  we  would  ask, 
is  the  connection  between  the  ideas  thus  conjured  up  and  the 
bedizened  nondescripts  which  support  this  wonderful  restoration 
of  Nineveh?  Strange  and  ridiculous  as  these  monsters  are,  it  is 
stranger  still  that  the  gentlemen  who  painted  them  up  should  for 
one  instant  imajrine  that  any  one  io  his  senses  would  believe  in 
them.  Colonel  Hawlinson  might  just  as  well  improvise  an  adver- 
tisement 
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ttscment  for  Jullien's  concerti  anci  try  to  pmss  it  off  oa  us  as  » 
traaslation  of  the  hierogljiihics.* 

As  to  the  filabs  in  the  tnterior^  Dr,  Waagen,  in  his  tlescrip* 
tion  of  i\w  original  monufnents,  dwells  particularly  on  tlic  correct 
laws  of  relief  observable  in  ihem.  Kat  there  is  only  one  ctaas 
of  visitors  who  will  distover  the  slabs  in  the  Nineveh  Court  to 
be  really  relieved  at  all,  and  that  is  the  blind.  Their  sense  of 
touch  may  ascertaiu  the  inequality  of  the  surface  i  but  thcwe 
driven  to  trust  to  their  eyes  only  in  the  e>ca  mi  nation  of  works  of 
art  will  take  these  famous  restorations  for  nothing  more  than  a 
flat  wall  painted,  and  that  not  precisely  in  a  style  calculated  ta 
atone  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  relief ;  for  the  same  an ti* Eastern 
gauciiness  prevails  here  which  characterises  their  gigantic  neighs- 
bours*  The  remark  of  a  neat  little  couintry  maiden^  *  These 
men  look  as  if  they  'd  got  on  clean  white  pinafort»s/  is  about 
the  liighest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  them. 

The  more  one  contemplates  tliis  great  eyesore  of  the  Crystal 
Palace— and  unfortunately  there  is  no  avoiding  it— the  moiie 
must  we  wonder  that  any  artists  could  be  ftmnd  to  execute  it^ 
Want  of  time  may  be  justly  pleaded,  and  readily  admitted,  for 
many  a  deficiency,  but  no  time  at  all  is  required  to  feel  that  your 
teeth  are  set  on  edge,  and  that  your  instrument  is  out  of  tune. 
Instead  of  too  little  time  these  gentlemen  had  infinitely  too  mucb| 
and,  since  taste  could  not  stop  them,  it  is  pity  want  of  leisure 
did  not.  It  is  not  a  question  of  colour  or  no  colour,  but  only  of 
how  it  should  be  applied  ;  and  though  the  es^penment  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  new  here,  it  has  been  settled  over  and  over  again 
elsewhere.  The  commonest  village  in  Italy  will  decide  the  eye 
as  to  the  principles  of  harmony  ;  or,  to  come  nearer  home,  it  needs 
but  twelve  hours^  journey  to  Paris  to  show  us  the  successful 
union  of  architecture  and  colour  in  the  new  church  of  8t,  \  incent 
de  Paul" entirely  the  work  of  M,  Hittorf — or  in  the  old  chapel 
of  Marj  of  Medicis  in  the  Luxembourg^  One  thing  should  have 
been  obvious  at  the  beginning,  and  strictly  kept  in  view  all  along^ 
that  in  their,  at  best,  very  venturesome  attempt  to  combine  the 
forms  of  antique  sculpture  and  mediteval  architecture  with  colour, 
they  bad  to  deal  not  with  the  i%'ory,  marble,  or  tine  stone  of  the 
originals,  all  highly  favourable  to  refinement  of  tone,  but  with  a 
material  the  most  coarse  and  intractable,  viz.,  common  plaster^ 
The  aim,  therefore,  had  they  really  had  the  slightest  dcl'erence 
for  the  authoriiy  they  quote,  should  have  been  to  apply  only  those 

*  It  is  aolely  af  the  coloufing  tlmt  we  spejik.  Of  the  general  iiiiint*  «f  the 
restoTaiiou^  wbicli  at  It-ast  does  prejit  eridi!  ro  the  iiigeuuity  of  the  able  aud 
A«?cofiiplihhed  geutk'msn  wbo  devibiHl  It,  we  may  p^jfsibly  h^vc  someihiitg  to  my 
ket^itttter  in  coauectloa  with  the  isutire  Kabje«t  of  liwfeb. 
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eocaustic  or  tcmpeTa  colours  which  antique  usage  sanctioned, 
and  thosef  considering  the  nntowardness  of  the  niaterlal,  with  a 
discreet  and  sparing  band.  Whereas  the  real  history  of  all  this 
offentx*  i^,  that  cominan  plaster  of  Paris  has  l>een  stjaked  with 
common  house-paint,  and  forms^  sacred  to  our  imaginations^ 
defiled  with  raw  unbroken  reds  and  jellows^  and  partiuularlj  wilt 
a  blue,  which,  so  far  from  being  warranted  by  ancient  authority, 
was  only  invented  a  few  years  since,  and  lias,  from  its  crudity, 
already  palled  on  the  public. 

We  turn  willingly  to  another  subject,  thoug^h  it  cannot  be 
entirely  disengaged  from  that  we  have  been  considering.  The 
courts  of  tlie  Crystal  Palace  are  rual  noveltiesj  and  considering 
the  shortness  of  time  allowed  for  their  preparation,  and  the 
succession  i>f  ej^pcriments  indispensable  in  the  fonnation  of 
structures  untried  before,  the  result  is  entitled  to  tbe  highest 
euiogium.  No  contrivance  for  the  separation  of  tbe  different 
departnienta  of  interest,  for  the  concentration  of  tire  atteniion, 
and  for  its  relief,  couhl  have  been  happier.  These  courts 
may  be  considered  as  scenic  effects,  made  up,  more  or  less  with 
the  aid  of  the  artistes  fancy,  from  various  models,  but,  with, 
the  exception  of  Pornpeii  and  the  Alhauibra^  not  professing  tn 
be  the  imitation  of  any  particular  building.  Nor  will  either  of 
these  two  stand  a  scrutiny  as  to  more  than  partial  correctness  ; 
Pompeii  beinvT  as  much  too  large  as  the  A 1  ham  bra  is  too  small : 
each  also  ought  to  change  places  with  the  other,  for  the  A I  ham  bra 
has  no  business  between  Greece  and  Egypt,  nor  Pompeii  be- 
tween the  mediaeval  screen  and  the  Sheffield  enclosure  with  tbe 
JAscinatin^  row  of  looking-glasses.  Both,  however,  with  their 
soft,  subdued  light,  cool  seats,  and  beautiful  materials,  are 
charming  places  of  retirement  from  the  rays  of  a  Crystal  Palace 
midsummer  sun,  and  will  be  more  so  wiien  tbe  fountains  play  * 
and  if  neitUer  be  faithfully  represented,  no  harm  is  done  to  those 
who  can  see  the  originals,  and  less  to  those  who  eannot.  Literal 
correctness  is  indeed  out  of  the  question,  and  nothing  is  gained 
by  the  pretence  of  it.  The  public  are  none  the  better  for  tho^i^e 
dark  closets  in  Pompeii,  which  they  take  for  strangely  incon- 
venieni  butler's  pantries,  and  wonder,  as  we  heard  a  facetious 
livery-coat  observe,  *"  how  the  servants  could  see  to  wash  up  ;' 
while  some  one  will  some  day  be  much  the  worse  for  tiiftt 
invisible  step  which  all  stumble  at,  up  or  down.  If  we  were  in 
the  counsels  of  tlie  Company j  we  should  level  the  floor,  throw 
open  tlje  black  holes,  and  devote  the  space  to  a  collection  of 
those  smaller  works  of  art  appropriate  in  a  i^ompeiian  room. 

Tbe  walls  of  the  Pompeiian  court  offer  no  external  attr action, 
but  those  of  the  Alliambra  are  a  happy  example  of  the  real 
object  to  be  attained  in  applying  colour  to  architectural  decora- 
tions. 
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tians.  It  matters  nat  whether  tlie  original  intention  was  to 
imltnte  the  effert  of  carpets  or  tapestries  depending  from  roofs  or 
balconies  ;  at  all  events ,  the  intention  of  the  arahesquc  pat  terms 
and  reliols  themselves  is  seen  with  the  greater  distinctness  for 
their  hollows  bping  intensified  with  colour;  while  as  to  the 
colour,  however  raw  and  gpaudy  in  itself^  it  is  so  sulxlucd  by  the 
small  and  sepamte  fragments  in  which  it  is  applied,  and  bj  the 
shadow  ijf  the  reliefs  cast  upon  it,  as  t**  present  only  those  har- 
monious, hroken  tones  agreeable  to  the  eye.  And  here  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  the  Crystal 
Pal  are  where  there  is  some  identity  in  material  between  copy 
and  oriirinal*  The  lacework  ornamentation  of  tlic  walls  of  ihc 
Altiambra  is  only  of  stucco,  and,  doubtless,  the  original  applica- 
tion of  colour  to  it  was  mainly  dictated  by  the  knowledge  that 
no  beauty  of  surface  was  sacrificed  by  the  process, 

Tlie  Greek  and  Roman  courts  are  commodious  and  refined 
resorts,  holding  and  seltiag  forth  their  contents  with  space  and 
dignity.  The  painted  decorations  also  of  tlie  inner  walls  are 
light  and  tasteful,  but  we  cannot  help  demurring  al  the  colouring 
of  the  mass  of  outer  wall  facing  the  nave.  The  inharmonious 
effect  of  this  portion  we  are  inclined  to  account  for  on  the  prin- 
ciple that,  to  ensure  a  pleasant  ?ippcal  to  the  eye,  tlie  light 
colours,  on  which  it  instinctively  first  rests,  should  be  warm,  and 
the  dark  ones  cooL  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  so  far  upheld  this 
principle  both  in  theory  and  practice  aa  to  provoke  Gamsbtirough 
to  provfij  in  his  famous  '  Blue  Boy,'  that  the  rule  might  have  a 
most  successful  exception.  But  the  principle,  if  not  stringent  as 
regards  the  mixed  and  modelled  eitecution  of  a  piLturCj  would 
seem  to  apply  when  mere  flat  local  cohmrs  are  in  cjuestigu.  At 
all  events  a  mass  of  dark  brown  or  claret  against  a  light  grey  or 
blue,  as  in  the  wall  of  the  Grecian  and  other  courts,  is  fell  io  lie 
unsalisfacfory  to  the  eye,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  first  carried 
to  the  cold  and  dull  tints. 

As  a  specimen  at  which  no  stone  of  objection  can  be  thrown, 
we  are  glad  to  draw  attention  to  the  fa<jade  of  the  Renaissance 
Court,  than  which  nothing  can  more  j>crfectly  exemplify  the 
compatibility  of  architecture  ami  colour,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  Crystal  Palace ;  the  cause 
of  success  here,  as  compared  with  the  failures  around,  being, 
we  apprehend,  the  preponderance  of  white,  against  which  the 
tenderest  colouring  tells  with  a  lirilliancy  otherwise  unattainable* 
This  is  the  secret  of  another  form  i>f  olden  art,  as  compared  with 
the  wretched  modem  imitations  of  it,  viz.  of  old  painted  glass,  in 
which  a  profusion  of  white  will  be  invariably  found  to  prevaiK 
No  intense  scale  of  colour  is  needed  where  the  artist  starts  with 
ft  <rround  of  that  which  represents  light  itself:  any  colour  is  % 
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contrast  to  tliat  whicli  is  no  colour  at  all,  Tbis  was  the 
secret  with  Turner;  light  waa  tis  prevailing  element,  ami  every 
roloLir  told,  jewel-like,  against  it  On  this  prmclple  also  some 
n(  the  most  exquisite  effects  in  natural  objects  are  producetl* 
How  sharplj  delicate^  for  instance,  are  the  veins  in  the  pure 
white  inarbte  with  %vhich  they  contrast,  yet  what  mere  slmdows, 
when  considered  separately  !  Here,  on  this  facade,  so  light  a 
colour  as  gold  is  the  chief  and  sufficient  relief j  the  contrast 
against  the  wldte  being:  infinitely  more  vivid  than  the  opposition 
of  tfie  intensest  reds  and  blues  of  equal  value. 

Any  representation  of  the  Renaissance  style  conjures  up  sweet 
visions  of  forms,  the  amalgamation  of  which  has  l>ccu  the  work  of 
centuries*  'i"he  luxuriance  of  this  growth  of  true  architectural  grace 
T^vas  ripened  beneath  tlic  native  $un  of  modem  Italy  ;  but  its  roots 
lay  deep  in  the  antique  sarcophag-us  of  a  bygone  period ; — its 
slrentjth  was  derived  from  the  one — its  vitality  from  the  other —its 
ineffable  beauty  and  elegance  from  the  union  of  both.  All  Italy 
lias  a  spell  to  the  ima^ri nation  and  the  eye,  but  we  feel  those  scenes 
to  bf?  most  Italian  where  this  slyle  prevails.  As  applied  to  this 
Courts  however,  the  Renaissance  style  is  excusably  illustrated  by 
a  faf^ade  from  that  country  whence  the  word,  though  not  the 
thing,  onginally  dates*  The  Motel  Bourgtherouldc  at  Rouen, 
one  of  the  glorious  works  of  the  Italian  architects  under  Francis  L, 
has  supplied  all  but  the  frieze  of  this  elegant  structure,  and  in 
the  able  renewal  of  the  beautiful  details  whieli  had  sucrutobcd 
to  time  and  weather,  we  are,  for  once,  presented  with  a  real  re- 
storation. The  little  vestibule,  or  lor^gia,  through  which  the 
visitor  passes  into  the  Court,  was  invented,  we  believe,  for  the 
occasion »  It  is  designed  in  the  slyle  of  the  fa^de,  and  is  light 
and  graceful  ;  but  the  coloured  decorations  of  the  ceiling — the 
little  genii  and  the  medallion  portraits — arc  not  calculated  to 
raise  our  opinion  either  of  the  inventive  or  executive  powers  of 
the  present  day. 

Tlie  Italian  Court,  though  less  peculiarly  Italian  to  our  feeling 
than  the  preceding,  is  not  quite  so  successful  in  effect  of  colour. 
We  learn  that  a  liberty  has  been  taken  here,  and  that  this  faqadc, 
copied  from  the  Famese  Palace^  which  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
Travertine  stone  of  which  it  is  built,  in  other  words  of  sto}ie 
colour,  '  has  been  fictitiously  coloured  in  imitation  of  ditferent 
marbles,  so  as  to  give  the  public  the  opportunity  of  jutlging  ot 
the  effects  so  frequently  produced  in  Iialian  arehiteeture,  botli 
externally  and  internally,  by  the  use  of  pariieoloured  mate-- 
rials/  Though  not  unpleasin<^  as  a  whole,  we  see  the  result 
o(  that  arbitrariness  in  principle  oi  action  which  has  dis- 
figured so  many  objetls.    The  imitation  of  the  roiso  antico^  whick 
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forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  facade,  is  not  agreeable  ;  and 
the  pale  tones  opposed  to  it  are  insufficient  to  give  value 
to  the  quantity  of  warmth.  Where,  however,  there  has  been 
a  positive  object  to  ropy,  as  in  the  painted  walls  of  the 
interior,  which  represent  Raphaers  arabi*sques  in  the  Vatican, 
the  effect  is  most  ag^reeable,  and  t!ie  workmanship,  as,  indeed^ 
with  almost  all  these  undertakinfTs,  very  clean  and  carefnh  We 
miss,  however,  the  pleasingly-subdued  and  unshinj  effect  which 
characterises  the  fresco  or  tempera  material  of  the  original, — a 
quality  which ^  we  believe,  there  is  no  ditliculty  in  attaining, 
even  with  oil  colour.  Indeed  it  is  admirably  attained  in  a  neigh- 
bouring work— the  fac-simile  of  the  ceilin«sr  of  the  ^  Camera  del  la 
Segnaturaj'  behind  the  Italian  Court — which  is  oneof  tUe  unique 
boons  to  the  public  to  which  particular  attention  is  due:  as 
a  perfect  rendering  of  the  origLna!,  and  also  of  the  harmonious 
effect  of  fresco,  it  leaves  nothing  lo  be  desired. 

In  taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  interior  of  the  Italian  Court, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  English 
»ottoes  over  the  doors.  Considering  that  these  doors  profess  to 
be  a  direct  imitation  from  the  Vatican,  both  in  form  and  decora^ 
tion,  it  surely  would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  have  r©- 
tainetl  the  original  inscriptions.  In  a  building  where  the  Pope 
and  Father  Gavazzi  are  placed  together  in  the  friendliest  juxta- 
position, the  public  had  nothing  on  the  score  of  ^  Popish  ten- 
dency '  to  apprehend  from  a  few  Latin  abbreviations  regarding 
*  Sexto  Pio — I^ont.  Max.' or  some  other  pontiff*  As  it  is^  the 
English  sentiments  which  have  taken  their  place^  *  Love  thy 
neighbour/  'Be  just,  and  fear  not,'  *  Knowledge  is  power,'  and 
•Maimers  makyth  the  man,*  however  d(*sirable  to  instil  into 
the  people^  chime  in  as  little  with  any  notion  of  RaphaeUa 
day  as  with  the  painted  decorations  which  surround  ihem. 
We  expect  as  much  accuracy  in  the  professed  copj^  of  a  painted 
surface  as  in  a  cast  from  one  relieved  ;  and  need  only  glance 
at  the  original  incised  inscriptions  on  the  casts  from  the 
Doric  doors,  back  to  back  with  these  in  the  Italian  Court,  to 
see  bow  these  accurate  details  complete  the  unity  of  the  general 
effect. 

Of  the  other  Courts,  as  such,  on  this  eastern  side  of  the  Palace, 
wc  can  attempt  no  description.  Our,  at  best,  most  irregular 
survey  of  this  great  building  is  limited  necessarily  to  its  salient 
points  and  ^neral  effects.  In  some  of  these  enclosures  the  contend 
constitute  the  very  structure ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the 
Byzantine  and  Romanesque,  or  what  we  call  the  Norman  C^urt, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  because  tite  most  genuine.  The 
cloistered  arcade^  with  the  Shobden  and  Kilpeek  doors,  and  the 
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doors  of  the  Prior*s  Entrance  at  Ely,  tbe  shnkn  of  which,   witb 
their  smlptored  drolleries,  are  like  the  initial  letters  of  many  ^  I 
con  tern  pt>rary   missal,  reflect   the   highest  credit  on  those  who* 
planned  and  executed,  and  also  on  those  wlio  did  not  paint  these  hy 
no  means  inconsiderable  strnrtures.     But  the  object  most  worthy  1 
of  attention,  in  point  of  beauty,   in  this   enclosure   is  tlie   open 
^reen,  dividing^  the  Coort  from  the  gallery  behind,  consisting  ^ 
a  compartment  of  the  cloister  f)f  St,  John  Lateran  ;  the  delicatfl^l 
tivisted  shafts  of  which,  with  bands  of  mosaic  work,  not  counter- 
feited, but  repeated  in  their  original  integrity,  stands  among  alll  \ 
the  grand  but  ruder  objects  around,  like   the  turning-point  he-- 1 
tween  strength  and  grace, — that  turning-point   which  occurred 
30  much  earlier  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  as  to  save  thiii] 
screen  from  being  an  architectural  anachronism  in  tlie  companjif 
surrounding  it,  though  it  looks  such.   The  beautiful  mosaics  will^ 
perhaps,  recall  to  the  untraFelled  visitor  one  of  the  only  speci- 
mens of  mosaic  work   in   this    country — that   on   the  tomb  of  I 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey — and  may  l>e  con-j 
sidered  as  the  standard  of  what  that  was,  the  more  so  as   boti 
the  mosaics  in  St  John  Lateran  and  those  in  the  Abbey  werej 
executed  by  the  same  school,  and  probably  by  the  same  family. 

The  Mei li IE val  Court  has  the  double  disadvantage  of  having! 
eommnnded  fewer  genuine  matcriais  for  its  formation,  and  tltosil  ] 
of  a  generally  unattractive  chaj^cter.     It  is  more  of  a  PasfiiyTi£t^ 
than  any  other;  and  though   in  so  far  the  merits  and  trouble  of 
the  superintending  artist  may  have  been  greater,  yet  they  liave 
not  sufficed  to  render  over  flori*!  architecture  and  inferior  sculp* 
ture  more   palateable  to  the  ta&te.      We   pass   from   this   to  thdj 
Elizabethan   Court,  which  as  a  sample  of  what  is  most  to  bo  J 
avoided  in  principle  and  detail,  is   wisely  confined  to  a  small] 
space.     JliscardLng  the  e:£piring  weakness  of  the  Gothic,  whicltJ 
showed  its  senility   in  an  incrustation  of  ornament  it  had  not] 
strength  to  throw  off,  and  lx)rrowing  from  the  Renaissance  only] 
iti  liberty,  this  transition  style  stands  here  as  a  specimen  of  i 
ritality  which  animated,  it  is  true,  what  was  new  in  art,  but  only  ^ 
what  should  ever  be  new  in  art.     A  wall,  covered  to  all  appear* 
aDce  witli   Dutch  tiles,  is  sunn  own  ted  with  a  jagged  frieze  of 
half-moons  and  javelin- heads,  intended.  It  would  seem,  to  answer 
the  modem  purpose  of  broken  bottles,  while  the  arched  arcadd 
which  divides  the  court  reminds  us^  both  in  form  and  colouring^] 
af  a  careful  structure  of  mottled  soaps.     Multifarious   are  tho] 
reasons  wliich  may  be  assigned  for  the  long  depression  of  archi*] 
tecture  and  the  formative  arts  in  England,  from  which  the  courttry  ] 
is  but  now  emerging ;  but  it  is  certain   that  Queen  Elizaheth| ! 
who  lies  here  in  virgin  majesty  beneath  the  soaps,  was  so  fas] 
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the  natural  predecessor  of  the  Puritans  inasmuch  as  slie  ercctej 
bad  architecture  while  they  palletl  down  ^ood.  The  word 
■^Elizabethan'  is  often  applit»d  in  igriorance  to  the  beautiful 
Tudor  itructures  which  preceded  her  ;  but  a  true  example,  like 
this,  of  her  own  characteristit  s — that  union  of  two  incompatible 
styles  which  is  rightly  desigrxated  as  the  *  Romanized  Gothic' — 
will  hardly  find  favour  with  a  cultivated  eye,  except  for  archa"©- 
logical  and  historical  reasons.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  though 
Parliament,  in  summoning  a  competition  among^  the  architects^ 
for  the  erection  of  our  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  left  them  at 
liberty  to  choose  between  t!je  Gothic  and  Elizabethan  styles, 
yet,  in  the  plans  exhibited,  the  Elizabethan  was  without  exception 
discarded^  not  only  from  its  little  assimilation  with  the  adjacent 
buildings,  but,  as  an  eminent  architect  expressed  himself^  'froia 
its  being  at  variance  with  every  principle.' 

It  is  time  to  give  some  description  oi  the  separate  and  more 
interesting  contents  of  these  courts,  and  of  the  galleries  behind 
them^very  superficially,  it  is  true,  for  anything  like  systematic 
detail  would  exceed  all  limit  of  an  article.  They  are  chiefly 
comprised  under  a  class  of  objects  more  conspicuous  in  number 
and  variety  than  any  other  in  the  Crystal  F'alace.  For  among 
the  multifarious  objects  to  which  this  immense  space  is  applied, 
that  of  presenting  a  complete  museum  of  Sculpture  stands  fore- 
most in  completion  and  promise*  Sculpture  is  the  only  art 
which  enjoys  the  prerogative  of  being  fairly  represented  in  the 
absence  of  its  originals*  Preserved  through  time  by  the  durability 
of  its  materials,  it  can  be  repealed  in  the  cheapest  and  yet  most 
dependable  form  ;  and  the  gathering  together  of  every  example- 
of  the  art  yet  known  in  the  world  was  merely  a  question  of 
accommodation  vvhiL-h  the  union  of  glass  and  iron  has  now  sup- 
plied* The  eye  may^  therefore,  now  travel  along  the  whole  course 
that  sculpture  has  yet  run,  reading  in  its  records  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  each  nation  which  has  developed  it,  and  beginning  with 
the  exclusive  instincts  of  the  nation  which  created  it  When  we 
take  a  general  view  of  the  specimens  of  antique  sculpture  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  mmprising  two-thirds 
perhaps  of  tlmt  which  is  yet  known  to  the  world,  it  is  w*ith 
a  mournful  sense  of  the  perishableness  of  all  things  that  we 
remember  iliat,  of  the  fertile  harvests  of  arl  which  once  covered 
the  Greek  Isles,  tliis  is  almost  all  that  remains.  From  that  vast 
quarry  every  motive  of  gain,  rn parity,  superstition,  vanity, 
parade,  and,  lastly^  taste^  have  helped  themselves — and  all,  but 
the  lastj  unsparing? ly — during  a  space  extending  over  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  Piety  has  stolen,  barbarity  has  plundered, 
conquerors  have  levied,  brutality  has  destroyed ;  cities  have  been 
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slacked  with  spoils  that  have  vanished  as  utterly  as  themselves; 
Rome  and  Byzantium   have  carried   uff  with  rude   hands  what  j 
thej  have  heen  stripped  of  with  ruder  hands  again.     Sackings, 
and  lire,  and  dark  i^iorance  have  swallowed  up  what  pride  had  i 
preserved,  and  g^reediness  overhjoked,  and  even  time,  the  great  I 
ilestroyer,  though  here  the  least,  had  respected.     Antique  statuei 
have  been  smashed  in  pieces  to  mend  roads,  or  ground  into  dust 
to  make  mortar.     Ivy  and  creeping  plants  have  for  ages  over* 
^own  the  Penthelic  quarries,  while  temples  have  been  stripped  I 
of  their  wrought  materials  to  build  up  the  mushroom  liouses  of] 
modern   times*      Every   one*s  band    has   been   against  thern,   till 
wijat  reverence  has  rescued  are  but  the  infinitesimal  fragments  , 
4jf  what  are  for  ever  gone.     Yet  such  is  the  imperishable  virtue 
in  these  scattered  relics — such  ttie  inextinguishable  heal  in  these 
Asbes  of  the  olden  fires,   that  the  spirit  which  has  animated  all 
subsequent  plastic  art  has  gone  forth  from  them  alone,  and  what- 
ever can  be  called  sculpture  at  all  is  descended  from  what  the 
world  has  retained  of  the   ancient  Greek,     We  may  sit,  there-  ] 
fore,  in  tins  court,   thronged  as  it  is  with  forms  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  and  muse  over  that  chosen  people  in  whose  hands  the 
most  perfect  practice  of  art   seems  to  have  been   but  an  easjr  i 
handicraft,   and  in   whose  hearts   its  deepest   philosophy  but  a  , 
natural  instinct.      Mysterious  that  revelation  of  plastic  poetry  to  a 
race  whose  gods  and  goddesses  in  their  fable  and  verse  were  simply 
bad   men  and  women,   and  jet   in  their  marble  pure^  immortal^ 
and  divine.     In  this  material,  at  all  events,  t\m  so^imperfect  ideal 
god  became  the  perfect  natural  man— every  human  energy  and 
beauty  exhibited — every  human  %veakncss  and  deformity  concealed 
— no  doubt  apparent  in  the  grand  image  that  he  was  not  Lord  of 
the  Creation,  no  sign   that  he  was  not  lord  of  himself^ a  being*  i 
who  justified  the  homage  he^ received. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  nation  can  be  great  sculp  tori  i 
wlio  are  mvt,  in  the  sense  of  hero-worship,  idolaters,    Christianity  ] 
is  one  great  interdict  to  the  glorification  of  man  i  humility,  weak- 
ness, suffering,  and  self*denia]^  would  make  but  poor  types  for 
the  exercise  of  plastic  powers*      In  two  wajs  the  exchange  would 
tell  to  the  disadvantage  of  art;  for,  while  the  fmest  subjects  ofl 
the  Greek — the  grand  undraped  pride  of  the  eye — are  forbidden 
to  the  Ciiristian  on  religious  grounds,  the  unworthy  subjects  of 
the  nominal  Christian  were  equally  repudiated  by  the  Greek  on 
-artistic  grounds.     Not  that  we  are  unmindful  of  the  noble  and 
touching  works  which  Christianity  lias  especially  inspired  in  m\ 
Flaxman,  or  which  a  pure  classical   taste   is  now  inspiring  in| 
various  sculptors   that  might  be    named;    but   this  much   may' 
he  said,   that,  but  for   the  unrestricted  field  given,  uriginaHy, 
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to  the  perfect  artist  but  unrpgeneratc  man,  the  full  powem 
of  flculptural  representation  could  never  bave  been  developed, 
nor  its  proper  liinita  defined.  Nor  is  there  anytbing  in  tbis 
apparently  necessnry  conneeiion  between  the  liighesl  art  and 
idolatry  to  be  interpreted,  by  those  who  love  to  reconcile  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,  save  as  the  g-ood  which  He  is  ever  bringing 
out  <if  evil^ — the  g;racious  gift  to  those  who  otherwise  walked  in 
darkness,— and  a  standing  lesson  in  the  history  of  the  world  that, 
however  the  arts  may  be  devoted  ti>  the  service  of  rcH|^ion,  it  is 
only  idolatry  J  as  we  have  hinted  hefbrej  that  can  absolutely  n€id 
them. 

It  ifi  diAieult  to  folhjw  any  aystematic  plan  of  enjoyment  in  the 
fascinating  enclosure  of  this  Greek  Court*  The  eye  roves  from 
beauty  to  beauty^ now  w^rapt  in  some  mystery  of  delii>erate 
gran  de  u  r^  no  vv  ca  u  gh  t  by  so  m  e  m  ar  v  el  of  mome  n  tary  act  ion ,  T  here 
is  the  grand  Venus  of  Milo,  whose  dignity  no  mutilations  can 
attain,  and  who,  in  her  conquerin":  attitude,  shows  an  ahsoluteness 
which  renders  her  supremacy  not  only  irresistiblej  but  ri'spectable. 
No  other  Venus  to  equal  her  here,  though  they  stand  around  her 
in  close  rivalry  of  loveliness  and  command,  as  if  awaiting  another 
judgment  of  Paris.  Here  is  the  fighting  Gladiator — every  muscle 
strained — the  whole  man  flung  from  liis  centre  in  an  action  the 
laws  of  gravity  forbid  him  to  sustnin — all  the  energy  in  the  very 
moment,  and  in  no  more;  and  there  the  Discobolus  of  Myron — 
every  limb  delicately  poised,  with  a  relaxation  of  muscle  more 
difficult  to  counterfeit  than  the  tightest  tension — all  the  energy 
in  tiie  moment  that  is  to  come«  Further  on^  the  Diana  of  Aries, 
with  the  energy,  past,  present  and  future ;  instinct  witli  life, 
fleelnt^as,  and  swiftness,  to  the  very  curled  hem  of  her  drapery, 
like  a  bird  to  tlje  tip  of  its  plumage.  And  there  the  Mercury, 
seated  with  indesciibable  ease  and  grace,  yet  ready  to  rise  and  skim 
aloni^  the  air  ;  for  one  needs  scarcely  remark  those  clasps  under 
bis  feet  which  attach  the  talaria  to  his  heels  to  perceive  that  the 
soles  of  those  feet  were  never  meant  to  touch  the  ground. 

Among  the  larger  works  for  which  the  English  public  ia 
indebted,  as  a  whole,  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  the  Family  of 
Niobe^ — thirteen  figures  tonjetLer,  larger  iLan  life.  A  Greek 
could  alone  execute  this  work,  but  a  Christian  invests  it  with 
feelinjfs  to  which  a  pagan  in  the  same  degree  was  not  sensible. 
He  selected  it  as  a  lit  ting  subject  by  which  to  commemorate  (me 
of  the  triumphs  of  Apollo  \  we  view  it  in  the  lig^ht  of  a  domestic 
tragedy,  and  that  one  of  the  deepest  pathos.  I'he  intense  isoW 
tion  and  sell-sufficin^ness  which  characterises  antique  sculpture, 
which  separates  one  subject  from  another,  and  all  from  one  great 
portion  of  our  sympathies^  is  wanting  here.    It  is  something  new 
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in  Greek  art,  and  to  us  inexprefsibly  attractive,  to  see  weakness 

and  helplessness  portrayed — beSno;®  Uxiking  beyond  tliemselves 
in  despair^  and  forgetting;  sc\£  in  the  inipnhe  U*  save  another. 
The  unt'ertaioty  rci^ardinfr  the  real  limits  of  the  group  whieh  has 
restrict<?d  it  ta  these  tbirteeii  figures — Niobe  with  six  daughters 
and  five  sons,  and  the  pedagogue — bas  accidentally^  perhaps, 
increased  the  sense  of  an  exclusively  domestic  seene.  Nor  would 
tbe  ouUtretched  body  of  the  dead  Niobid^  nor  the  beautiful 
kneeling  and  much  debated  figure  called  the  Llioneus^  interfere 
wiiii  (he  feeling i  but  the  introduction  of  the  two  wrestlers — sup- 
posed to  be  sous  of  Niobe  caught  in  the  moment  of  pugilistic 
sport— and  of  the  figure  mountin!^  a  horse,  would  mate  via  lly  dis- 
perse our  sympatljy*  In  this  view  Mr.  Cockerel I's  ingenious 
conclusion  that  the  group  occupied  the  pediment  of  a  temple,  as 
in  the  arrangement  before  us,  and  which  leaves  no  room  for  the 
doubtful  figures  J  but  concrnlrates  the  interest  to  the  mere  terrorr 
stricken  family,  appears  at  first  sight  the  most  complete  and 
natural  to  a  modern  eye.  Too  much  so,  we  venture  to  suggest, 
to  he  true.  We  incline  to  the  view  taken  by  an  ingenious  writer,* 
that  the  story*  as  it  is^  wanti  a  me^ining.  VVe  see  not — ^what  a 
Greek  sculptor  would  never  have  omitted — ^ihe  cause  for  the 
terror.  The  group  of  the  Laocoon  might  as  justly  have  been 
represented  without  the  serj^ents  as  tLat  of  the  Niobe  without  a 
con'es|Kjnding  motive,  ("i ranting  that  something  is  falling  on 
them  from  above — it  may  be  bail,  fire,  or  ashes  from  a  voliano ; 
but  nothing  sliows  the  direct  arrows  of  offended  gods.  Granting 
even  that  the  arrows  were  originally  there,  who  has  Imrled  themy 
The  Greek  artists  never  rendered  their  divinities  invisible ;  the 
whole  object  and  secret  of  the  art  was  their  imperscmation^ 
Apollo  and  Diana  must»  therefore,  be  admitted — placetl  some- 
where  on  an  eminence  above  tbe  group,  and  accounting  for  tbe 
Upward  appeal  of  many  of  its  members.  This  in  a  pediment 
wouiil  be  obviously  impressible.  The  execution  of  the  figures 
also,  and  tlic  delicate  and  comparatively  unmade^'Out  draperies, 
are  not  calculated  for  effect  at  a  great  ti eight.  We  are  disposed 
to  acquiest  e  in  the  same  writer's  conjei'ture  that  the  group  *  *im- 
prised  originally  a  far  larger  number  of  figures,  and  w^is  placed 
in  tlie  hallowed  precincts  of  the  Tern  pie, f  on  gr*>und  atlapte*!  to 
its  representation ;  forming,  not  a  straight  line  relieved  by  any 
bark  ground,  but  an  open  scattered  party,  as  we  see  on  a  sniader 

*  Kimfitblfttt,  IS30,  ^  j{51  el  ntq, 

t  It  18  M-ell  known  that   the  GretfltB  placetl  stiitues  in  the  sacrt'd  prfcincts  of 
heir  lt;nipk's.     WIn^r^  the  Gauls  attciiipttnl  to  uU^tck  the  Tt-niplL*  of  Dt'lpUi  thry 
P«ere  IHghttaiied  by  the  multitude  of^gureg  befon^  it,  whom  thry  t^Kik  for  g^s. 
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scalp,  numericalij  speaking,  in  the  group  close  by,  called  the 
Tort)  Farnese, 

This  fast-named  splendid  work  is  another  imlqne  iMon  to  the 
public,  only  one  cast  Imving  been  taken  from  it  before.  1  houg-h 
not  piaceU  in  the  Greek  Court,  it  hel(jnn;-s  to  the  same  cateja-ory, 
as,  whatever  the  restorations,  sufficient  remains  to  assign  it  to  the 
finest  period  of  art.  Doubts  have  been  raised  by  modern  critics 
regarding  even  the  subject  of  this  work,  which,  as  Pliny  describes 
itj  seem  super  ft  uous.  But  this  uncertainly  in  no  way  interferei 
with  t(ie  effect  produced.  Tite  Mazeppa-like  fate  of  the  pruilty 
Dirce  is  only  prospective,  the  teal  interest  is  the  subjugation  of 
a  wild  and  furious  anim^d  by  human  strength  and  energy.  In 
this  respect  the  intellectual  vigour  of  Greek  art  could  afford  lo 
part  with  one  of  the  most  fonnidable  elements  In  the  contest — 
the  sis^e  of  the  bull,— whicli  is  here,  for  artistic  reasons,  greatly 
diminished,  without  diminishing  in  any  way  the  sense  of  its 
resistance. 

Another  antique  work  of  similar  dimensions,  and  equally  novel 
to  the  English  public,  is  the  gioup  of  the  Colossal  Dioscuri  from 
the  Monte  Cavallo,  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  great  transept. 
These  Colossi  enjoy  the  unfortunate  distinction  of  having  always 
been  above  ground,  and  so  far  the  more  exposed  to  the  turns  of 
fortune.  Great  have  hetn  tlieir  mutilations  and  restorations  in 
the  ordinary  revolution-s  of  time,  men,  and  things  ;  l)ut  their 
chief  defacement  is  attributable  to  the  actual  journeys  they  Ijave 
perform eth  Removed  at  various  periods  from  one  part  of  Rome 
to  aufJlher — from  the  }K>rtal  of  the  temple  built  after  the  battle  of 
the  Lake  Refill  us  *  unto  the  Twin  Great  Brethren  who  fought  so 
well  for  Rome,"  to  the  (juirinal  Hill  before  tlie  baths  of  Ci>ns tan- 
tine,  by  Cons  tan  tine  the  Great ;  and  then  to  their  present  place 
before  the  (juirinal  Palace,  by  Sextus  V.  ;  the  relative  positions 
of  men  and  liorses  have  not  only  been  shifted  and  altered  to  suit 
modem  tastes  and  architectural  purposes,  but,  it  is  believed^ 
men  and  horses  have  been  exchanged  altogether;  so  that  PoHok 
now  leads  Castors  steed,  and  tnce  verm.  1  his  would  acttjunt  for 
the  awkw'ard  position  of  the  animals  towards  their  leaders,  which 
will  be  obvious  to  many  an  eye  learned  in  lliis,  thougli  in  no 
ottier  part  of  the  subject.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question 
whether  the  Company  would  not  Ao  well,  considering  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  their  Colossi  can  be  moved,  to  try 
the  experiment  of  exchanging  the  horses,  and  alsf>  such  other 
alterations  as  might  restore  the  real  beauty  and  intention  of  the 
originals. 

Returning  to  the  Greek  Cuurt,  and  passing  on  from  the  Niobe, 
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the  visitor   runs  an  almost  painful   gauntlet  between   a  row  o£ 
objects,  among  which   it  is  almost  as  difhcult  to  advance  as  toiJ 
halt.     He  pauses  before  the  statue  of  Antinous,  so  much  more  I 
divine  than  his  attendant  Genius;  pores  over  s^mall  has-reliols  u£l 
dancing  figures— each  a  fountain  of  living  art  in  itself — ^lingemJ 
entraneed  before  tliat  heavenly  apparition  in  a  halo  of  tninspaventl 
drapery,  who  is  descend  in  jaf,  or  condescending,  to  tlie  sleepin^| 
Endymion  ;  glances  along  a  wall  hung  with  morsels  and   Irafj- 
tnents  to  whicli  history  ran  give  no  name,  and  for  which  art  needs 
none  ;  ti-acing  in  each  that  sclinol  from  which  modern  Italy  drew^ 
her  inspiration,   and    which    in  its  refined   decorum — the    unly^ 
morality  of  art— was  purposely   fitted  to  guide  the  purity,  the 
fervour,  and  the  ignorance  of  Christian  art ;  nay,   in  some  cases 
identifying  the  very  forms  which  have  served  us  models:  here,  a 
figure  all  fluttering  with  heavenly  speed,  which,  transposed  by  a 
Christian  Ijand,  Iwcamc  an  announcing  angel ;  and  there,  graceful 
maidens  with  musical  instruments,  who  need  but  wings  lo  con- 
vert them  into  adoring  .Seraphim, 

It  is  here,  with  the  eye  saturated  with  beauty,  that  something 
like  justice  can  be  done  to  our  matchless  Elgin  marbles.  No 
matter  bow  the  taste  may  have  risen  with  what  it  feeds  on, 
i^hidias  still  stands  on  a  pinnacle  above  it.  There  lie  those 
Fates— or  whatever  these  figures  may  represent — like  the  pelrl- 
factifms  of  a  liigher  order  of  beings,  headless,  armless,  footless^ 
yet  with  thai:  plenitude  of  grandeur  in  their  rich  auiple  laps 
which  alike  defies  annihilation  and  analysis,  Happy  the  artist^ 
and  modest  and  wise,  who  can  study  these  unrivalled  remains  \ 
mark  their  strength  and  glory,  their  truth  and  delicacy  ^follow 
the  magical  rendering  of  the  form,  trace  ihe  exquisite  flow  of  the 
drapery,  and  so  far  forget  all  thoughts  of  self  as  to  return  home 
with  inspiration  in  his  heart  and  not  despair/ 

pausing  for  a  moment  among  the  antique  Greek  portrait- 
busts^beings  midway  apparently  between  gods  and  men— -living' 
symbols  of  Poet  and  Hero,  rattier  tlian  dead  realities;  Homeiv 
majestic  and  abstracted,  with  those  downcast,  sightless  orbs 
through  which  all  generations  since  have  seen;  Alexander  the 
Great,  grand  and  fiery,  with  upward  gaze  as  if  defying  tlie  sun 
itself  to  dazzle  the  offspring  of  J  upiter  |  busts,  apocryphal  it  may 

*  Smce  13^1^1  rtniug  this  ariiele,  tidings  have  reached  this  couotry  of  the  e^tcav^ 
tian  of  3LKJ  antique  statues  or  fmgmeui£  of  smulptiUTv  ou  the  »it«  of  tli^  tenipla  of 
Juno  At  Argos.  We  leam  oUo  ihjit  the  Grt*ek  gt^veruiuent  will  permit  Qi^t^  to  be 
tflkeu  of  the«e  objects^  With  the  spirit  the  Coropuiy  have  ehown  iu  ohtaiulug 
eastfl  of  3uiic|ue  «;^uJi.iture  kuowu  hitherto  but  to  the  few^  It  may  be  autict paled 
that  they  will  be  the  Jirst  to  ohtmn  ca»is  of  what  are  new  to  all  a^ike — at  least  of 
flucb  as  best  represent  the  fiew  dJseoveries*  No  museam  in  the  world  b  so  fitted 
4o  welcome  the  new  comera  as  this. 


be,  hut  what  was  convention  to  the  Gfeek  is  truth  enough  for  in — 
pa  lis  in  j^  but  for  ft  moment,  where  the  visitor  will  do  well  to  lin- 
ger lono-,  we  enter  the  Roman  Court,  and  find  ourselves  at  ontse 
in  ft  different  atmosphere.  Here  the  lapse  of  time  no  lon^fsr 
interposes  a  halo  and  a  mystery  )  here  we  cease  to  commune  with 
beings  over  wliom  if  shetl  the  grace  of  a  life  that  is  gone.  The 
Roman  is  in  us  and  of  us  yd — the  lapse  of  ages  between  us  has 
left  him  modem  stilL  He  it  was  who  separated  us  from  that 
beauttfal  antique  world  which  was  as  foreign  to  him  as  to 
ourselves,  and  far  less  sacred.  Here  we  see  the  men  with  whom 
the  instincts  of  beauty  and  the  reign  of  ideality  ceased,  but  witli 
whom  the  Ijard  practical  work  and  system  of  this  world  of  ours 
began :  progenitors  of  all  that  appertains  to  real  business  and 
action  in  the  later  races  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  our 
own  ;  for  there  is  mi>re  of  family  likeness  between  these  matt0S> 
of- fact  physiognomies  and  ourselves  than  to  the  mmlem  Italiaitt 
who  have  inherited  their  soU  and  their  sun,  as  there  is  also  far 
jnoie  analogy  between  our  respective  positions.  The  Roman 
patrician  of  the  vigorous  times  of  the  Empire  had  many  pttints 
of  coincidence  with  the  English  gentleman  of  the  late  and  present 
'day.  He  was  free  and  he  was  wealthy — he  was  educated  at  a 
public  school— was  skilled  in  eloquence— took  part  in  the  making 
and  administration  of  the  laws^made  his  own  will  —  washed  liis 
person— and  dined- — for  his  supper  was  his  principal  meal— late 
in  the  day.  And  there  is  no  mistaking  the  analogy  in  all  kinds  of 
faces  and  in  the  most  opposite  men.  Julius  Ccesar — ^ close  shaven, 
eager  and  wiry,  the  man  who  never  restetl  and  nerer  grew  fat — 
Is  the  true  Englishman  ;  and  would  that  we  had  more  like  him  in 
high  places  now!  Augustus — grand,  solemn,  and  thoughtful, 
one  of  the  finest  heads  in  the  court — -is  the  stiff,  rohl  Knglish 
senator  all  over.  Anloninus  Fius — ^a  splendid  head^  upright- 
IcM^king,  gentle  and  just — is  positively  like  Lfjrd  Shaftesbury, 
Marcus  AurcHus — the  type  of  a  magnificent  guardsman^ — would 
turn  any  modern  Zenobia's  head.  Com  modus — »tlie  handsome 
vicious  youth — is  exactly  the  tyrant  upper  boy  at  Eton  or  Har- 
row ;  while  Trajan  meets  us  at  every  corner  of  the  court  serenely 
imiling,  with  smooth  hair  like  a  self-satished  Quaker.  To  such 
monsters  as  Nero  and  V  itellius  we  would  fain  repudiate  any 
resemblance ;  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  the  old  Roman  world, 
with  no  very  salient  characteristics  at  all,  who  may  still  be  seen 
alive  at  this  day — some  the  prototypes  of  our  sturtly  ma^istrateB, 
prosy  manufacturers,  bankers^  brewers,  what  you  will ;  oihers 
like  our  OiastB  noblemen,  ruined  spendthrifts,  or  elegant  men  of 
the  world — faces  jolly  and  selfish,  such  as  are  seen  in  every  Lon- 
don assembly  of  those  who  love  the  good  things  of  tlu£  life  ;  ami 

faces 
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faces  dyspeptic  ami  nervous  of  those  with  whom  they  have  dis- 
a^rreed.  Refiuement  of  soul  is  what  we  seek  in  vain,  nm\  also 
platD,  simple,  homespun  worth  ;  but  if — lo  oor  shame  he  it 
spoken — wc  do  not  miss  the  higher  physiognomical  distinrtions — 
that  expression  whieh  ous-ht  more  than  any  other  to  per^nde  a 
iRce  privile^d  to  raise  altars  to  the  known,  not  the  unknown 
God  J — it  is  because  tfiese  busts  prove  to  us  that  a  life  of  active 
occupation,  elegant  tastesi^  and  personal  freedom,  will,  in  the  male 
Bex  at  all  events,  ^o  far  to  maintain  that  semblance  of  moral 
dignity-  which  conceals  the  outward  difference  between  Pagan  and 
Christian,  and  supplies  in  appearanre  the  absence  of  the  higher 
springs  of  action* 

We  say  the  male  sex ;  but  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  real 
w^orkinga  of  a  godless  state  of  society  |  if  we  wish  to  convinc?e 
ourselves  of  its  effects  on  those  who  rule  the  rulers,  and  j^ive 
laws  to  the  lawgivers,  and  who,  presiding  over  the  very  fountain- 
heads  of  life,  cast  either  tlieir  bread  or  their  poison  upon  the 
waters,  we  have  only  to  glance  at  tlie  little  bouiloir  which  con- 
tains the  busts  of  the  other  sex.  Nothing  can  be  mure  terrible 
than  the  tale  they  tell.  No  negative  characters  here,  culpable 
enough  towards  society  even  in  their  nonentity  ;  but  women 
strong  to  evil,  courageous  to  mislead,  ruthless  to  oppress  ;  the 
Intellectual  countenances  wicked,  the  commonplace  sensual ;  ail 
restless,  false,  and  cruel.  Here,  there! ore,  mhIs  the  fancied  ana>- 
logy  between  the  physiognomies  of  ancient  Rome  and  modern 
'England — *  non  Angloe  sed  Angeli  *  are  our  countrywomen  com- 
pared with  th^m.  But  if  w^c  seek  for  some  female  physiognomical 
representative  of  these  imperial  ladies,  we  are  reminded  of  one  still 
exisiing,  which,  if  not  so  strong  in  its  markings,  is  still  undeni- 
able in  likeness — a  woman,  like  them,  semi -Asiatic  in  descent, 
lapped  in  luxury,  absolute  in  power,  utterly  uneducated,  sur- 
rounded by  slaves,  believing  in  divination,  skilled  in  cosmetics, 
cruel  and  capricious,  frivolous  and  intri gluing — a  woman  of  whom 
we  should  have  said  the  same,  war  or  no  w  ar^the  Russian  fine 
lady  of  the  present  day.  But  the  comparison  goes  no  farthe-r. 
These  elaborate  wigs  which,  in  their  viiin  falsity,  are  in  hideoufi 
lieeping  with  the  countenances  Ijeneath,  the  Russian  princess 
would  be  the  first  to  repudiate.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Augustas 
of  Rome  not  to  disguise,  but  rather  to  reveal,  themBclves  in  a 
coiffure  of  such  indignity,  and  for  the  sculptors  of  their  time  to 
perpetuate  it.  So  servile  had  the  glorious  art  become,  that 
Winekelman  tells  of  a  bead  of  Lucilla  in  marble,  which  had  a 
moveable  wig  of  the  same  materiaL  Yet  what  the  reminiscences 
of  Greek  art  could  still  achie%*e  is  sliown  in  that  seated  fi^rure  of 
Agrippina,  ihe  very  model  of  middle-aged  beauty  and  high- 
bred 
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bred  ease, — whicli  Canova  adojited  in  liis  Madame  Lsrtitia — 
thoug^h  no  exception,  in  the  small  ajid  beauliful,  but  false  and 
avaricious,  face*  to  tbe  depraved  standard  of  phjsiognnniy  arnund, 

Interestinor,  however,  as  are  the  contents  of  tbe  two  iast-meii- 
tioned  courts,  it  is  in  tbe  Renaissance  Court  opposite  that  wc 
must  look  for  tlie  real  novelties,  as  a  class,  wliich  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  have  broujsrht  together.  Casts  from  the  nnjther 
antique  are  comparatively  familiar  to  the  public^ — casts  from  the 
daug^hter  Renaissance  are  compajatively  unknown*  We  are  not 
aware  that  tbe  link  between  ibem — tbe  scliool  of  Niccolo  Pisano 
and  of  those  who  workpd  on  the  sculpture  of  the  cathedral  of 
Orvieto — is  included  in  this  jjreat  series.  Probably  these  will 
follow  in  due  time.  Meanwhile  we  may  be  well  content  to  start 
with  the  sculptors  of  the  early  part  of  tbe  fifteenth  century. 

The  fact  that  sculpture  was  as  much  the  art  of  the  5fteenth  as 
painting  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  not  been  admitted  into  the 
average  standard  of  the  knowledge  of  art ;  nor  %vas  that  to  be  won- 
dered at  while  nothing  short  of  a  journey  to  Itivly  itself  could,  till 
now,  introduce  us  to  such  men  as  Donatello  and  Luca  della 
Robbia,  nor  in  any  way  show  their  connexion  with  the  standards 
of  high  art  in  painting  which  have  succeeded  them.  The  com^ 
moncst  investigator  of  art  is  often  struck  by  the  rapid  strides  in 
her  progress,  and  by  the  promise,  fulfilment,  and  decline  which^ 
in  some  schools,  will  be  compressed  into  half  a  century*  We 
lon^  to  dip  her  wings,  and  to  spread  her  glorious  youth  and 
maturity  over  a  wider  span.  But  here  our  wishes  are  more  than 
accomplished  J  and  tbe  marvel  rather  is  how  the  feeling  which 
inspired  DonateUo,  bom  1383,  should  not  scKmer  have  been 
followed  by  the  feeling  w*hich  inspired  Raphael,  born  1483* 
Not  only  is  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  Kaphaek-squc  outline 
and  composition  anticipated  in  these  exquisite  flat  reliefs  pecu- 
liar to  Donatello,  but  much  of  the  naivete  of  expression  also. 
We  can  conceive  nothing  loore  sweet  and  engaging  than  the 
specimens  given  here  of  this  sculptor  :  bis  circular  Madonnas,  the 
ineffably  graceful  profile  of  some  high-bred  lady  called  a  saint ; 
and  that  wonderful  little  Baptist,  hete  with  inspiraticm, — a  child 
dwelling  apart,  but  as  much  in  its  childlike  as  in  its  prophetic 
capacity*  Here  too,  in  the  centre  of  the  court^  is  the  statue  of 
the  same  St,  John  and  of  the  same  child,  only  ten  years  older^ 
with  his  tender  frame  and  his  eainest  rapt  face — faith  alone 
there,  but  no  knowledge — 

'  Bold  to  bear  God's  heaviest  load^ 
Dimly  guessing  of  the  mad.' 

This  figure  illustratei  what  is  said,  and  the  only  saying  to  tbe 

purpose, 
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purpose,  by  Donatello's  eulogist  Bocchi — that^  wisliiog  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  his  works  for  posteritv,  he  restricted  Lis  marble 
statues,  as  far  as  possible,  to  one  solid  piece,  keeping  the  bands 
and  arms  close  to  tlic  ficrurCj  so  that  no  part  should  present  an 
easily- fractured  prominence.  This  is  seen  in  bis  8,  Gmt^io^ 
just  without  the  Renaissance  Court,  another  of  his  pensively 
grand  fig-ures— saint  as  well  as  hero — with  bis  arms  peacefully 
folded  by  and  over  his  shield.  Nor  may  we  omit  to  remark  the 
peculiar  position  of  S.  Gioriaio's  legs,  wide  apart,  though  united 
in  the  one  desired  piece  by  tlie  solid  shield  before  them,  and 
wbicli,  we  may  suppose,  furnished  Pcrugino  with  the  usual 
striding  attitude  of  his  St.  Michaels. 

Luca  del  la  Rohbia's  singers  from  the  organ-front  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence  is  another  delightful  gift  to  the  public: 
the  solemnity  of  an  ecclesiastical  act  in  those  tender  white -robed 
choristers,  and  the  ardour  of  musical  enjoyment  in  their  eager 
gestures,  the  freedom  of  a  jiagan  lete  in  those  naked  children, 
and  yet  the  holiness  of  nature  in  their  hold  on  their  mothers 
drapery  — all  instinct  with  knowledge,  beauty,  truth,  life,  and 
sound*  Strange  is  the  coincidence  by  which  the  two  most  per- 
fect representations  of  tfie  act  of  singing  were  prtnluced  at  about 
the  same  time,  each  master  unconscious  of  the  other*s  existence  j 
for  V  an  Eyck's  angelic  choir  in  the  wings  of  his  St,  Bavon  altar- 
piece,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  must  have  been  painted 
very  shortly  before,  if  not  at  the  same  period.  The  an o  logics 
between  them  in  perfection  of  reality  and  execution  being  not 
more  strikini^f  than  their  national  differences  in  the  expression  of 
the  same  act:  for  Van  Eyck's  sublime  angeUboys  sing  with 
knit  brows  and  through  closed  teeth,  while  Luca  della  Hobbia's 
choristers  liave  flung  open  their  mouths  with  the  instinct  of  true 
Italians, 

The  original  of  this  work  is  in  marble,  and  uncoloured,  but  of 
the  art  peculiar  to  Luca  deUa  Robbia— the  figures  moulded  id 
terra-cotta,  with  coloured  glazings  ^though  there  are  specimens 
here  in  form,  there  are  none  in  colour.  It  is  strange  tliat  in  all 
the  mistaken  zeal  seen  aronnd  for  applying  colour  to  objects 
where  it  is  at  best  superBuous,  it  should  have  been  omitted  in 
those  where  it  is  a  principal  characteristic. 

Though  Ghiberli  is  earlier  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  we 
have  taken  the  beautiful  bronze-coloured  casts  from  his  cele- 
brated doors  latest  in  order,  from  the  fact  that  they  akjne  of  all 
the  Renaissance  sculpture  of  this  time  are  comparatively  known 
to  tlje  public  by  means  of  engravinjxs  and  facsimiles.  Magnifi- 
cent casts  of  them  exist  elsewhere,  and  perfect  brons^e  duplicates 
form  the  doors  of  the  Kasan  church  at  St,  Peters  burgh.     We 
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forbear^  therefore,  to  enter  into  any  comment  upon  them,  except 
as  far  as  pointing  out  the  remarkable  illustration  they  afford  o£ 
the  advance  of  sfulpture  before  painting  nX  that  time.  When 
we  look  at  the  ease  and  grace  of  G Libert i's  forms  ami  groups^ 
and  consider  that  he  was  earUer  tlian  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  earlier 
than  Ma^accio,  earlier  even  tlian  Fiesole,  almost  tiiree-quartera 
of  a  century  earlier  than  that  grand,  unformed  Titan,  Sandro 
BotticeUi — all  Florentines  like  himself,  all  strugjg^ling  lor  the 
same  reality,  with  the  same  life  around  tliem,  and  the  same 
antique  beside  them— one  is  tempted  to  conclude  iLat  eolottr 
musi  ha%e  been  an  obstruction  in  art,  and  not  an  assistance- 
Figures  move  and  walk  with  ease  in  Gbiberti,  which  stand  still, 
and  that  stiffly,  in  many  a  painteT  later  than  himself. 

The  reason  for  this  disparity  in  progress  may  he  suggested  in 
the  fact  t!iat  sculp ture  was  not  amenable  to  tbose  strit-t  ecde* 
siastic  laws  which  laid  traditional  fetters  upon  tbe- sister  art 
Thus  it  is  intel liable  that  that  ease  of  movement  and  {grouping 
which  constitutes  the  picturesque,  should  liave  found  earliest 
expression  in  a  plastic  form*  Indeed,  Italian  sculpture  of  the 
best  time  can  never  be  said  to  have  been  quite  independent,  or 
Mstrieted  within  the  eon^nes  of  its  own  style.  We  are  ncit 
inclined  to  attribute  this  to  any  deliberate  deviation  from  the 
antique,  or  to  any  direct  ambition  of  treating^  nature  in  a  different 
way,  but  how  could  an  art  be  possibly  limited  to  its  own  style, 
when  the  artist  was  not  limited  to  his  practice  of  it?  Scarcely  a 
sculptor  ran  be  mentioned  of  the  Renaissance  time  who  was  a 
sculptor,  and  nothing  more.  We  trace  the  practice  of  the  gold^ 
sinitfi,  and  the  eye  of  the  painter  in  the  backgrounds  of  Gbiberti, 
and  in  the  colouring  ofLuca  dellaRobbia  -  and  the  amalgamatiodi 
of  sculpture  with  both  these  arts,  more  or  less  in  the  picture-like 
effect  of  their  works  and  those  of  Dunatello.  This  amalgamation, 
which  is  the  key  to  much  of  the  unspeakable  charm  of  tiic  eaHier 
Italian  sculpture,  and  to  the  inevitable  corruption  of  the  later,  is 
seen  more  and  more  as  we  go  round  this  court,  and  exannue  the 
masters  of  lialf  a  century  later.  By  this  time  painters  bad  learnt 
much  from  aculptors^ — indeed  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the 
boundary  when  the  process  began  to  be  reversed  ;  for  while  these 
specimens  no  longer,  ]>erhaps,  display  the  freedom  of  their  great 
predecessors,  they  show  an  earnestness  of  feeling,  and  simple  un- 
consciousness of  pathos  which  identifies  them  entirely  with  the 
painters  of  the  time.  Adoring^  and  sin°:ing  angels — glorious 
cherubim,  all  white  though  they  Iw,  with  golden  locks ; — ^rapt 
saints  and  blissful  virgins,  bring  before  us  the  highest  pn>duc- 
tions  of  such  men  as  Beuoxzo  Gozaoli,  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi, 
We  converse  in  short  with  all  that  most  strongly  ap[)€ab  to  the 
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heart  in  stick  paintarSf  tUrough  the  mctlium  of  sculp  tare.  Nor 
have  tlieir  peculiajities  been  omitted,  for  a  large  bas-relief  of  the 
Deposition  lias  an  extravagance  of  gesttire  cbarai  teristic  of  the 
Qtberwise  stalely  Criveili ;  while  close  by.  in  bigb  relief,  as  if  to 
show  tfiat  in  the  greatest  composition  in  the  world,  sculpture  and 
painting:  had  completely  juincil  Lands,  b  a  scaJptuxed  version — 
a  close  though  not  esact  copy^ — of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last 
Sapper, 

TLl*  many  contributions  from  the  Certoaa  at  Pavia  are  one  of 
the  rich  sources  of  attraction  in  this  omrt.  It  is  no  little  boon 
to  have  not  on!y  specimens  of  the  sculpture,  bul  of  some  of  the 
loveliest  architectural  forms  in  this  Treasure-bouse^  given  us  in 
their  inte^ity.  One  of  the  large  windows  from  the  fagad**,  with 
the  candelabra^like  columns  dividing  the  two  lights^  with  its 
wreathed  rows  of  kneeling  angels^  figures  of  ecclesiastics,  heads 
of  monks,  medallions  of  saints^  foliage  and  fruit,  sliields  and 
devices,  deep  cut  frieze,  and  antique  cornice,  is  alone  a  morning's 
work.  We  give  the  Crystal  F^alace  Company  considerable  credit 
for  having,  as  regards  their  lady  visitors,  baited  this  court  with 
specimens  of  art,  which,  at  the  Certosa  itself,  have  the  double 
attraction  of  being  forbidden  fruit  to  them.  Not  only  jiortions 
of  the  tomb  of  the  Founder,  but  other  exquisite  fragments— 
gem&  of  art,  and  models  of  the  caster's  skill — aie  given  here, 
which  have  hitherUi  wasted  their  sweetness  on  male  eyes  atone. 

There  is  no  estimating  the  iniportatiee  of  this  richly-stored 
enclosure  in  assisting  the  taste  of  this  country.  Many  a  recently 
formed  collection  of  pictures  shows  that  the  tendency  for  the 
highest  ieeling  in  art  has  fairly  set  in.  Nevertheless,  wiih  all 
the  liberality  of  private  proprietors  of  the  present  day,  there 
would  be  litUe  opportunity  for  a  large  portion  of  the  public  to 
become  acquainted  with  works  of  this  class  without  the  facility 
afforded  by  this  court.  There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  feeling 
of  many  of  the  rising  generation  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
this  facility*  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  young  people  turned  loose 
among  these  monuments,  and  instinctively  preferring  what  was 
caviare  even  to  the  experienced  connoisseur  half  a  century  before 
them — afraid,  in  the  modesty  of  a  iirst  love,  to  own  that  of  all 
the  art  in  the  Crystal  Palace  this  pleases  them  the  best;  and 
almost  awed  on  discovering  that  they  have  that  within  them 
which  has  led  them  to  recognise  the  true  thing.  IMany  a  one 
in  future  days  wil!  trace  their  first  redisation  of  the  mysterious 
affinity  of  the  best  Christian  art  to  the  S4>ul,  in  some  sunny,  dream^ 
like  visit  tTj  this  building,  when  impressions  were  received  which 
time  has  streugtheoed  and  extended,  but  which  never  have  been 
sweeter  than  then^ 

But 
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But  among"  all  this  good  company,  we  must  protest  agamst  the 
introduction  of  those  delegates  from  the  tomb  of  Innspruck; 
which^  like  all  foils,  are  intolerable  where  no  foils  are  needed. 
Merits  they  have  of  their  own,  but  this  is  the  last  place  in  which 
there  is  any  chance  of  fmding  them  out*  With  the  eye  once  full 
of  Italy,  the  Alps  themselves,  as  many  a  tourist  has  found,  are 
not  separation  enough  to  give  such  a  class  of  subjects  fair  play* 
They  and  the  *  Game  Mdutwkcri^^  who  with  a  dirty  shirt,  and  his 
geese  lucked  under  his  arm,  looks,  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  beautiful 
Venetian  fountain,  as  much  out  of  place  as  any  be^frar  in  an 
elevaCed  position,  should  be  allowed  to  retire  into  an  humbler 
sphere. 

Michael  Angelo  claims  ns  next,  but  the  sudden  transition  i% 
not  fair  even  to  him.  After  an  atmosphere  all  ^t^qg  and  feeling, 
it  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  one  all  strength  and  muscle. 
Notliing'  catW>e  more  beyond  our  puny  dimensions  than  the  mind 
and  the  hand  here  bplV>re  us.  Nevertheless  we  have  fallen  from 
angels  to  Titans— from  Mount  Parnassus  to  the  Island  of 
Lemnos-  There  were  giants  in  those  days — men  who,  like 
Michael  Angelo,  were  not  only  sculptors  and  painters,  but 
architects,  musicians,  and  poets  all  in  one.  Still,  they  were  of 
the  same  g^eat  family  as  the  masters  we  have  been  considering; 
the  difference  between  them  and  their  forefathers  being  not  in 
quality,  but  in  degree.  But  Michael  Angelo  stands  alone. 
Donatello  and  Ghiberti,  all  Florentine  as  they  were,  are  no  links 
in  the  chain  which  led  to  him.  His  genealogy  of  art  o'erleap^ 
them,  nnd  mounts  strai*^ht  up  to  the  ancient  Etruscans,  whose 
only  known  characteristics,  their  power  and  their  exaggeration, 
started  to  life  again,  and  seem  to  have  found  a  before  unfulfilled 
devehvpmenl  in  the  great  Buonaroti.  Strange  the  rnnstilution  of 
that  mun's  mind,  whose  works,  as  the  King  of  Bavaria  says  in 
his  poems,  show  neither  Pagan  repose,  nor  Christian  peace,  and 
in  %vtiom  sheer  power  was  sucti  an  overwhelming  and  all-levelling 
element,  as  to  render  his  ideal  part  less  than  spiritual,  and  his 
earthly  more  than  animal*  His  very  study  of  the  antique  con- 
tributed to  foster  rather  than  to  regulate  his  ruling  passion.  Not 
only  his  male  figures,  but  his  female  too,  partake  of  the  great 
Belvedere  torso,  while  any  solitary  example  of  exaggeration  in  a 
Greek  work  found  favour  with  his  riotous  chiseh  This  we  see 
in  his  figure  of  Night  on  one  of  the  Medici  monuments,  which 
was  evidently  prompted  by  the  Ariadne, — as  the  reader  may  see 
by  stepping  over  to  the  Greek  court, — one  of  the  only  disagree- 
able antiques  we  know.     No  wonder  that  his  very  first  work*  in 
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whicti  ignomnco  imposed  no  bridle  on  his  pawers^  and  his 
later  works  in  which  perfect  kDowled«:e  had  withflmwn  all 
restraint  upon  them — in  J>oth  of  which  extrejnes  he  seems  as 
if  he  could  only  expend  his  strength  in  violence^ — no  wonder 
that  they  sliould  be  little  attractive  to  the  feelings.  In  truth 
they  offend  one  of  the  great  heaven-born  principles  of  our 
mental  constitution,  Xo  extreme  of  grace,  refinement,  or  purity ^ 
in  a  work  of  art  can  fall  strangely  on  the  heart,  for  all  these 
qualities,  partaking  of  the  Divine,  inspire  trust  and  comfort  as 
ivell  i\s  awe ;  but  extreme  power,  seen  alone^  bears  no  such 
impress  and  gives  no  such  assurance,  and  whatever  our  admira- 
tion for  the  knowledge  that  successfully  wielded  such  a  quality, 
our  true  human  sympathies  close  against  it.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  those  early  works  in  which  he  is  seen  as  scholar  to  his  art, 
and  not  as  her  master,  are  the  most  congenial  to  the  taste.  Let 
any  one  look,  as  they  can  only  do  here,  straight  from  his  Medici 
monuments  to  his  Piefa,  and  observe  the  far  greater  beauty  that 
was  bom  of  his  restraint  than  of  his  liberty.  We  may  feel 
inclinetl  to  criticise  the  face  of  the  Saviour,  which  is  both  short 
and  flat,  as  if  he  had  not  allowed  himself  marble  enough^  but  it 
is  in  the  dead,  strengtbless  figure  that  we  see  that  abneg^ation  of 
his  native  exuberance  of  life  and  violenrc,  which  could  alone  lift 
him  into  refinement.  The  Slave  again,  so  called ,  is  another 
specimen  of  *  the  rich  bounties  of  restraint,'  This  grand  form 
appeals  more  to  our  sympathies  in  a  state  of  languor  than  in  one 
of  action^stir  him,  and  he  would  probably  become  a  mere  type 
of  rude  life^ — ^ while  the  beautiful  passive  head,  departing  as  it 
does  from  his  usual  low  ideal  of  large  face  and  small  scull, 
appears  to  us  the  finest  he  ever  e:!tecuted.  The  figure  of  the 
Christ  close  by,  thougli  also  a  youthful  work,  does  not  offer  the 
same  attractions  as  the  foregoing*  In  the  effort  to  divest  it  of 
that  pride  of  life  incompatible  with  the  subject,  the  master  has 
simply  stript  it  of  bis  energy,  and  left  a  clumsy  figure,  and  an 
unmeaning  head. 

The  close  comparison  here  afforded  between  Michael  Angelo 
and  his  enemy  Torrigiano,  may  be  pronounced  asgmtifying  to  the 
inaues  of  the  broken  nose.  The  figure  of  St,  Jerome  is  baiting 
and  irresolute ;  like  the  Discobolus  in  the  suspended  action 
of  the  limbs,  though  without  any  corresponding  motive.  Won- 
derful  loo  as  is  the  truth  of  nature  exhibited  in  t!ie  anatomy  of 
the  form,  this  statue  conveys  no  stronger  impression  than  that  of 
the  want  of  taste  which  could  select  the  wrinkled  meagreness  of 
old  age  as  an  appropriate  subject  for  sculpture.  In  this  respect 
we  bear  Torrigiano  a  double  grudge,  for  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  prove  this  St.  Jerome  to  have  been   the  parent  of  all  those 
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wrinkled,  round- backed,  undraped  old  men  in  whom  tbe  eclectie 
painters  delighted — figures  whicl^  painfully  remind  tbe  spectator 
of  the  incxeusfibleness  of  the  Jiiinl  veiare  of  the  Greeks  except 
on  the  score  of  beauty, 

Benvenuto  Cellini  catches  our  eye  next — another  of  those  fierjr 
Bpirits  who  followed  in  Michael  Angelo's  train,  and  who  wooed 
art  with  more  of  ardour  than  reverence.  He  is  one  in  whom  the 
union  of  goldsmith  and  sculptor  shows  a  perpetual  struggle  be- 
tween large  desires  and  minute  practice*  His  Perseus  with  the 
Medusa*s  bead,  in  the  nave  close  by,  is  an  example  of  this*  The 
figure  of  the  Perseus  is  grand  and  effective,  and  calculated  to  telJ 
at  a  distance,  but  the  strange,  coiled  up^  and  headless  figure  of 
the  Medusa  on  which  he  stands,  with  her  foot  in  her  band^ 
is  unintelligible  on  this  scale,  and  requires  to  have  been 
wrought  in  precious  metals  and  lifted  to  the  eye  to  be  really 
decyphereih 

We  ha%'"e  now  reached  the  summit  of  Italian  art  as  seen  in 
sculpture,  and  so  many  beautiful  objects  gather  round  us  that 
it  is  difficult  perhaps  to  acknowledge  that  the  downward  course 
is  not  far  distant.  With  such  men  as  BandinelU,  John  of 
Bologna,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  we  tarry  apparently  on  level 
ground,  and  if  such  as  Sansovino  and  Fiammingo  contributed  ta 
the  decline  of  art,  they  at  all  events  put  a  drag  on  her  chariot- 
wheels.  But  there  is  no  mistaking  him  who  accelerated  the 
speed  with  all  the  weight  of  a  ready  hand,  a  prolific  fancy,  and 
a  long  life,  Bernini  was  the  prince  of  degenerate  sculpture. 
To  him  belongs  the  fatal  distinction  of  proving  that  this  stern 
and  haughty  art,  which  the  ancienU  had  scrupulously  enthroned, 
which  tlie  Renaissance  had  kept  distant  from  all  sympathies 
except  the  highest,  and  Michael  A  ngelo  from  alt  sympathy  at  all 
— that  this  baughty  art  could,  not  undcxterouslj,  be  so  degraded 
as  to  win  the  commonest  eye,  and  to  tickle  the  most  frivolous 
fancy.  There  are  two  ways  of  pleasing  mankind,  thougli  unfor- 
tunately not  eqoally  matched  in  the  attainment  of  that  end — the 
one  by  true  being,  the  other  by  skilful  acting.  Bernini  and  his 
school  show  how  much  the  latter  can  carry  the  day.  All  his 
I  figures  are  actors  or  actresses,  doing  their  best  to  please.     His 

I  chef-d'oeuvre,  the  Pieta  in  tbe  Italian  court,   is  no  exceptioo. 

The  Madonna  stands  there  conscious  of  being  looked  at^  ad- 
dressing her  sorrow  to  the  spectator,  but  to  nothing  higher, 
I  Independent  also  of  the  too  easily  imitated  affectation   thus 

I  introduced,  the  pernicious  workings  of  the  pictorial  element  to 

I  which  we   before  called  attention  were  beginning  to  be  apparent 

!  even    in  works  of  great  power  and  merit.      Impoverished,  as 

Quatremere  de  Quincy  says,  by  her  very  larcenies,  SculpltJre  bad 
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less  and  less  excuse  to  steal  from  the  sister  art  Painters  had 
degenerated  in  those  highest  qualities  whicli  areconimfm  to  both 
arts,  and  had  <leveloped  others  which  sculpture  couhl  in  no  way 
render.  Tliere  is  no  pleasure  in  hein^  remintjpil  of  Titian, 
Corregirioj  AlhanOj  or  Carlo  Mamttij  when  we  miss  llie  better 
qualities  of  the  first  mastcra,  and  tire  only  redeeinintf  one  ot  the 
lost.  Most  of  the  sculpture  of  that  time- — the  end  of  the  sixtecntli 
and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cctiltiry^reducetl  to  outline,  could 
be  only  taken  for  pictures,  and  those  by  no  means  of  a  lii^h  cha- 
racter. The  very  arrang-ement  of  their  subjects  show  these  artists 
as  the  most  audacious  violators  of  the  laws  of  their  art*  What 
the  pediments  of  temples  were  to  the  ancients,  the  entablaturei 
of  altars  and  monument;!  had  supplied  ti>  the  srhool  of  the 
Kenai^ance — shelves,  as  we  may  rail  them,  on  which  ta  sH 
their  subjects.  But  the  later  sculptors  disda-ined  sueh  appliancei  ; 
to  them  a  waU  was  a  ground  mi  which  sculptured  figures  might 
be  hung,  flutterin>»:,  foreshortened,  topsy-turvy, — in  short  as  they 
never  were  before — like  painted  figures  on  a  canvas.  The  ^eM 
structures,  by  w^ay  of  altars  and  monuments,  with  which  Italian 
churt^hes  abound,  offer  frequently  single  figures  of  great  ori- 
ginality and  beauty,  but  their  general  arrangement  is  an  offence 
to  the  very  a  ^  c  of  the  art.  In  bas-reliefs,  applied  to  smaller 
objects,  the  offence  is  less  fell,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
would  do  well  to  procure  casts  of  the  Pert^ami  or  pulpits  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Orvieto,  Siena,  or  Fhjrence,  which,  like  our  English 
Jl^lill^  embody  the  best  art  of  the  period.  Another  object  also 
we  iniss,  which  is  an  exception  equally  to  the  pictorial  and  to 
the  affected  styles  of  the  day.  For  that  truth  and  simplicity  did 
exist  in  solitary  instances  is  ]>n.>ved  by  the  touciiing  and  lieau- 
tiful  recumbent  figure  of  St.  Cecilia,  by  Stefano  Mademo,  exe* 
cuted  amid  the  false  glare  of  Bemini*s  reputation*  With  the 
eight centh  century,  however,  no  such  redeeming  instance  appeart. 
The  stage  had  become  the  school  for  sculptors — and  it  is  no  little 
proof  of  the  dramatic  powers  of  the  French  that  they  could  con- 
trive, as  in  tiieir  Roubillac,  to  extract  Ijeauty  even  from  this.  The 
worst  feature  we  now  perceive  is  that  Sculpture  herself  has  turned 
actor  too — attempting  not  only  parts  beneath  lier  to  perform,  but 
parts  which  not  even  t!ie  most  abject  perversion  of  her  powers 
could  enable  her  to  perform  at  alb  Figures  wrapt  in  veils,  and 
entaoKled  in  nets  ;  busts  in  coats  and  waistcoats,  neckties  aiid 
pigtails,  are  distressing  enough  to  the  feelings ,  but  when  we  see 
her,  as  in  our  Westminster  Abbey  and  elsewhere,  trying  her 
hand  upon  impalpable  objects,  such  as  clouds  and  sunbeams^ 
and  tliat  not  in  relief  but  in  the  roundi  we  feel  we  have  reached 
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that  appearanee  of  a  *  manifest  defect  in  tlie  art,  which  is  more 
hopeless  than  a  defect  in  the  artist.'  * 

Otir  subject  has  led  us  too  far^  and  we  have  hnrdly  an  excuse 
for  not  r(?ferring  uur  readers  earlier  to  Mrs.  Jameson's  admirable 
little  Handbook  of  Modern  Sculpture.  Under  her  g^uidanre  the 
novice  in  art  will  safely  peregrinate  tlic  p-ove  of  white  phantoms 
which  crowd  this  bujldinnf,  and,  having  fought  with  monsters  by 
the  wav,  will^  in  the  absence  of  Flaxman,  who  is  strangely  absent 
from  tlie  ranks  which  he  really  loads,  find  himself  led  back  to 
the  pure  springs  of  sculpture  in  tlie  works  of  Tliorwaldscn, 
Raucb,  Gibson,  and  of  other  Uviii^  sculptors,  among'  whom  it  is 
a  pleasure  not  to  see  the  English  left  in  the  rear. 

We  have  thus  drawn  our  notice  on  the  sculpture  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  to  a  close,  though  far  be  it  from  us  to  be  thought  to 
imagine  that  the  summary,  however  slight,  is  complete.  We 
have  touched  on  nothing  that  concerns  the  mere  antiquary,  or 
even  that  class  of  visitors  w^iose  feeling  for  early  monuments  of 
faith  is  independent  both  (jf  lore  and  arL  We  have  snid  nothing 
of  a  multitude  of  objects  which  occupy  the  grdleries  behind  the 
courts,  and  tlie  ndjaccut  ample  spares,  in  which  IrelancHc*  Irish, 
Scandinavian,  Byzantine,  later  ('lassie,  juid  early  Gothic  ele- 
ments overlay  and  intermingle  in  the  flight  of  centuries  like 
geological  deposits.  Nothing  of  the  Irish  and  Man^c  crosses, 
those  grand  and  graceful  time-marks,  hewn  in  the  hardest  ' 
description  of  stoncj  w*hjch  it  was  easier  for  idolencc  to  bury 
beneath  the  waves,  as  at  I  on  a,  than  to  reduce  to  dust,  and  which 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  objects,  and  the  moiit  successful 
reproductions  here.  Nothing  of  the  large  school  of  Gothic 
sculpture,  which  repudiated  both  the  beauty  and  the  difficulty  of] 
the  art  by  repudiating  the  nude^ — a  curious  specimen  of  w^hicU  f 
allied  with  Classic  reminiscences  may  be  seen  in  the  angels  on 
the  Ely  doorway^  with  wings,  not  in  the  usual  fictitious  position, 
but,  like  the  Harpies,  in  the  Lycian  monument  in  the  British 
Museum,  along  the  upper  arm  :  Nothing  of  the  countless  monu- 
ments of  the  dead  ;  laid  out  here  in  their  armour,  their  robes, 
or,  as  in  the  beautiful  effigy  of  Marino  da  Soccino,  only  in  their  ] 
winding  sheet ♦  Nothing  of  the  Hildesheim  Christ-column, 
wirh  the  sacred  tale  wound  in  relief  round  it,  like  the  victories  of 
Trujau  round  his  pillar — nor  of  the  beautiful  octagonal  font  from 
Walsingham,  one  of  the  best  restorations  in  the  Palace — nor  of  si 
bit  of  Venice  herself,  a  column  from  the  Dura!  Palace,  short  J 
and  sturdy  as  they  now  stand,  swallow^edj  and  being  swalloweftJ 
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by  ttie  sea  at  the  rate  of  tiiree  inches  in  a  century  ;  Nothing  even 
of  the  Nuremberg'  court  with  its  intensely  homely  specimens  of 
earnest  and  even  grand  feeling- — only  to  be  called  sculp  la  re  by 
courtesy ;  for  the  ]>ic'torial  feeUn":  is  stroncjer  here  than  in  the 
Renaissance  court,  though  not  a(  such  a  picturesque  character^ 
while  the  stiff  and  angular  style  of  the  drapery  shows  the 
handling  of  a  class  of  artists,  accustomed  not  to  work  in  precious 
metals,  but  to  carve  in  woott 

Compared  indeed  with  the  thickly  ^mere<l  harvests  of  art 
which  crowd  this  enormous  area,  our  specifications  amount  to 
but  a  fraction  of  the  real  sum  total,  nor^  with  the  library  of 
fourteen  handbooks  which  head  this  article,  shall  we  need  any 
excuse  for  not  beinof  more  explicit. 

A  collection  of  art,  however,  which  offers  the  comfort  of  being 
seen  within  the  compass  of  a  few  steps,  must  not  be  passed  orer ; 
viz.jtlie  copies,  so-called,  from  the  old  masters.  No  one  will  be 
more  ready  than  oursL^lves  to  acknowledge  that  the  artist  who  exe- 
cuted  tiiese  water-colour  drawings  has  displayed  powers  which, 
applied  to  subjects  of  his  own  cotnpositicm,  or  even  of  his  own 
school,  would  liave  been  entirely  in  character  ;  as  exponents,  how- 
ever, of  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  old  masters,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  which  are  more  inappropriate.  Nothing  can  be  more 
creditable  to  a  follower  of  the  arts  than  to  have  mastered  those 
qualities  which  the  writer  of  the  htindbook  on  the  Italian  court, 
in  wliich  these  drawings  are  described,  justly  eulogises  as  *  force 
and  power,  and  freedom  of  handling,'  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  about  the  last  C|ualitie3  convenient  in  a  faithful  imita- 
tion of  the  earlier  schcHiJs  of  pictorial  art ;  and,  even  in  the 
later,  not  two  masters  can  be  justly  represented  by  precisely  the 
same  degree  of  'force  and  power  and  freedom  of  handling/  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  seventy- two  masters  of  different 
periods  and  countries,  here  ostensibly  copied  f«jr  our  informatioUj 
the  public  should  discover  that  there  is  throughout  but  one  and 
the  same  hand,  and  tliat,  in  short,  no  characteristics  but  those 
of  the  copyist  himself  should  be  discernible.  Fra  Angel ico  has 
as  much  'power'  as  (iiorgione;  Luini  as  much  '^ force'  as 
Garofalo  ;  Man  leva's  iron  hand  has  as  much  *  freedom*  as 
Rubens,  not  one  fold  in  twenty  of  bis  classical  draperies,  where 
none  can  be  spared,  being  rendered.  No  matter  how  cool,  how 
'lelicate,  how  feeble,  or  how  stiff  the  different  originals  may 
be,  all  are  here  represenUnl  as  liot  and  heavy,  free  and  easy 
alike  ;  while  even  such  painters  as  Titian  and  VV'atteau,  with 
whom  at  least  '  freedom  of  handling'  might  be  in  character,  are 
rendered  by  the  black  and  opaque  colouring  with  w  bicii  they  are 
treated,  as  little  like  themselves  as  the  rest.     At  a  time  when 


so  many  young  artists  are 

the  improving^  task  of  copying  the  old  masters,  it  is  stmnge  that 
the  ronipany  should  not  have  been  able  to  command  more 
veracious  transcripts, 

But  it  is  more  strange  perhaps  iLat  insteatl  of  attempting^  at 
best  but  slii^ht,  minute,  and  imperfect  imiiations  of  the  schools 
of  painting,  the  powers  that  preside  over  this  depart  infant  in  the 
Crystal  Palate  should  not  at  once  have  aspired  to  obtain  orig^inal 
pictares.  In  a  building'  which  in  great  measure  appeals  to  the 
favour  of  the  educated  classes  under  the  character  of  a  temple  of 
the  fine  arts,  it  is  surprising  that  that  which  the  European  world 
has  learnt  to  look  upt>n  as  the  principal  fine  art  of  all  should  be 
altogether  jnissing-.  The  very  interest,  it  must  be  rememberetJ, 
which  much  of  the  sculpture  in  the  Crystal  Palace  has  excited, 
and  the  standanl  from  which  it  has  lieen  vievvetl,  are  owing* 
simply  to  the  taste  imported  into  this  country  by  the  sister  art. 
As  t'ar  also  as  pictures  are  concerneii  the  world  is  accustomed  to 
judj^e  them  without  the  aid  of  contemporary  sculpture,  but,  when 
Italian  sculpture  is  Tor  the  first  time  adequately  exhibited,  the 
schools  of  contemporary  painting,  as  nur  notices  have  involuntarily 
shown^  become  an  indispensable  glossary.  It  is  true  that  the 
ac-quisition  of  pictures  by  the  olcl  masters  is  attended  with  can- 
sideiable  outlay,  but  even  if  half  the  sum  expended  in  these 
plaster  casts  were  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  pictures — and  a 
magnificent  collection  might  be  had  for  it^ there  is  that  difierence 
in  their  favour  that  they  can  always  be  reconverted  into  capital. 
There  is  nothing'  that  attracts  the  world  now-a-days  so  irresistibly 
as  pictures^ — tbey  are  liecome  a  part  of  the  pleasure,  and  the  educa- 
tion, and  the  affectation  too  of  a  large  class— and  we  unhesi- 
tatingly afiirm  that  if  the  Crystal  Palace  were  to  possess  itself  of 
an  Italian  ^^^allcry,  or  even  of  one  great  and  famous  work  of  art, 
the  additional  number  of  visitors  would  soou  prove  the  attraction, 
while  an  eager  and  profitable  market  would  at  any  time  prove 
the  saleableness  of  the  prize.  But  here,  more  than  in  any  other 
department  of  art,  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  real  knowledge.  There  are  keen  judges  in  the  land,  and  the 
rising  taste,  which  has  already  been  promoted  by  the  Renaissance 
court,  points  to  the  highest  and  purest  schools  of  art.  These  are, 
how* ever,  by  no  means  the  most  costly  or  the  most  difficult  of 
acquisition,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  have  both  the 
means  and  the  liberty  of  selecting  their  *  traveller*  for  such 
orders,  irrespective  of  many  hindrances  and  prejudices  whieli 
trammel  both  individuals  and  gijvennnents.  Having,  as  the  first 
indispensable  condition,  purciiased  the  liest  knowledge,  the 
plan  would  be  to  present  themselves  to  the  public  with  fresh 
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pictures  every  spring,  and  ti>  dispose  of  theni  the  following 
spring-;  thus  conferring  no  little  benefit^  finally  as  well  as 
primariljj  upon  the  country,  by  constituting  themselvei,  as  with 
their  resources  they  ought  to  be,  the  purveyors  of  a  succession  of 
fresh  tteasures ;  while  the  slmreholders,  already^  as  we  remark 
by  some  of  the  pamphlets  heading  this  article,  inclined  to  question 
their  prudence  in  some  of  their  transactions,  may  be  assured 
that  no  part  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  the  administration  of  the 
Directors,  would  bring  in  such  an  abundant  and  certain  return* 
We  understand  that  srxm  after  tlie  opening  of  the  Palace  a  weE 
organized  scheme  for  ibis  purpose  was  submitted  to  llie  company^ 
The  reason  of  its  rejection  we  know  not — at  ad  events  that  delay 
has  done  no  harm  which  has  openetl  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
the  absence  of  this  great  class  of  art 

For  the  class  of  visitors  to  whom  w^e  have  hitherto  addressed 
ourselves,  what  is  called  in  Crystal -Pa  I  ace  phraseology  'the 
Exhibitors'  Department"  will  offer  at  6rst  but  little  attractiotu 
Many  a  tlay  wUl  they  spend' in  the  building  without  knowing,^- 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  instance  of  the  glorious  French  and 
Venetian  photographs, — that  there  are  shops  or  ejLhibitors  at  all, 
or  that  they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Musical  Instruments' 
Court,  the  Printed  Fabrics'  Court,  or  the  Hardware  Court,  except 
to  pass  hy  on  the  other  side.  Nevertheless,  the  minds  that  have 
most  revelled  in  the  art-treasures  of  the  Palace  will  dothemsetves 
little  credit  if  they  do  not  some  day  find  a  high  and  even  a  kin-  _ 
dred  pleasure  here.  The  contents  of  these  Shelfleld  and  BiD^^H 
mingbam  Courts  are  truly  our  *  artes  ingenufe  et  liljeralcs,*  in  ^ 
which,  liowever  connoisseui^  may  ignore  and  poets  despise, 
there  dwells  a  beauty  and  poetry,  only  overlooked  because  b^ 
longing  to  those 

*  Thousand  joys  in  life 
Which  pas!i  unnoticed  in  a  life  of  joy/ 

Pictures  and  statues  are   company  that  few  can   keep  at  tliei 

firesides  \  but  these  are  the  willing,  ready,  costless  servants  whicfa 
throng  the  commonest  homes,— the  screws  and  springs,  bteral  as 
well  as  metaphorical  J  of  every  d<imestic  establishment ;  these 
are  the  good  fairies  which  wait  our  bidding,  and  come  to  our 
sides,  like  Ariel,  with  a  wish ;  ever  ready  to  save  our  time^  to 
spare  our  steps,  to  help  the  weary  and  the  overworked,  nnd  to 
ease  tfic  original  curse  by  which  man  was  doomed  to  lalx>un 
There  they  lie  in  strange  disguises  and  inrongruous  ranks,  yet 
all  united  under  the  same  banner  of  devotion  to  the  wants,  the 
wishes,  and  even  the  fancies,  of  the  human  race.  There  are  the 
housewives'  slender   tools,   Irom  Cocker^s    smallest  needle  and 

upwards ; 
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upwards ;  here  the  workman's  massive  implements,  from  Onions* 

great  smith-bellows,  fit  for  Vulcan  lumself  to  wicldj  and  down- 
wards. There  arc  the  drawers  of  brigbt  steel,  the  cases  of  limpid 
glass,  and  the  stands  of  burnished  silver;  things  for  uses  gT^^«^» 
and  things  for  uses  tender ;  ChubbU  brass  locksj  and  Baby's 
zinc  cradle ;  that  great,  stern,  steel  screw,  6  feet  long,  on  which 
the  safety  of  a  factorv  depends  ;  and,  close  by,  the  case  of  mi- 
niature scissors,  the  Ijoliday  vagary  of  some  iiirnnngham  heart, 
the  largest  of  which  is  fit  for  the  little  sempstress  of  four  year» 
old,  and  the  smallest  for  her  dolL  Here  is  use,  and  beauty  too^ 
in  all  ;  beauty  of  no  ordinary  kind  in  that  stall  of  vvrouorbt-iron 
articles — handles,  binges,  keys^  and  ornaments — a  new  art  to  us,, 
but  recalling  the  hand  of  ihe  Antwerp  blacksmith  ; — in  those 
French  bronzes,  Maltese  gold  fillagree  works,  Italian  vases  and 
tazzas,  smooth -surfaced  and  harmoniously*  colonred  Dutch  tiles, 
gorgeous  Turkey  carpets,  and  countless  other  objects,  among 
which  we  wander ;  all  reminiscences,  and  many  of  tiiem  results, 
of  the  Great  Exhibition;  for  we  need  hardly  add  that  most  of 
these  foreign-named  goods  are  manufactured  at  borne.  Here, 
too,  is  the  beauty,  at  all  events,  of  filness,  if  nothing  more,  in  the 
itoves,  ovens,  gridirons,  umbreila-statids,  &c,,  with  innumerable 
articles  of  prosy  purport,  all  modestly  appealing  to  be  tried 
for  some  new  merit  in  themselves,  and  some  new  convenience  to 
us;  not  excepting  even  '  the  noiseless  sausage-making  machine,* 
which  aims  to  be  the  cook-maid's  friend,  and  is  so  good  as  to 
chop  and  to  fill  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stalls  of  these  exhibitors  form  an 
important  page  in  the  calculations  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany, and  that  it  is  their  interest  in  every  w^ay  to  encourage  the 
manufactures  to  colonise  beneath  their  roof.  Another  summer 
will  probably  prove  how  far  tbey  are  likely  to  keep  up  the  cata- 
logue of  six  hundred  exhibitors  which  now  figure  on  their  list. 
Meanwhile,  like  intjst  tenantry  in  hard  times,  the  exhibitors 
are  calling  for  a  reduction  in  tlieirrents^  and  their  claims  are,  we 
belie ve^  now  under  consideration.  As  a  lx*dy,  it  is  right  to  say 
that  they  appear  to  share  as  much  in  the  patrioiic  as  in  the  com- 
mercial motives  which  have  gone  hand  in  band  in  this  great 
undertaking.  There  is  something  fine  and  heart-stirring  in  the 
spirit  with  which  they  have  c^st  their  little  lots  into  the  lap  of 
the  giant,  content^  in  many  instances,  to  give  their  rent  and 
their  attractitms  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company,  if  they  can  but 
do  so  willnmt  actual  loss  to  themselves.  Some  of  the  stalls,  how- 
ever, have  realised  unexpected  profits :  many  ^  tiling  which  it 
might  be  thought  no  one  would  dream  of  buying,  except  at  the 
nearest  shop  in  London,  has  found  purchasers  here  ;  while,  as  a 
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tribute  to  tlie  li<'*ppy  influence's  which  thrive  under  tliis  roof,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  stalls  of  toys  in  the  Galleries  have  an- 
swereci  the  best  of  all. 

Nor  have  our  allies  deserted  us  in  this  Eichibition.  The  French 
Court,  teeming;-  with  or^imlu  and  china,  is  bond  fide  supplied  by 
French  speculaturs,  wlio,  even  though  lliey  entered,  from  a  <lelaj 
in  the  acconunodations^  after  the  best  summer  months  of  last 
year,  appear  to  have  no  reaison  la  repent  their  euterprise. 

Preparations  are  also  making  tor  an  exhibition  of  IntUan 
«Toods,  to  be  placetl^  it  may  be  concludcil,  under  those  copies  of 
Indian  wall-pictures  in  the  Gallery,  above  Nineveli.  For  this 
purjiuse  tlie  directors  have  appealed  to  the  public  for  loans  or 
gifts  of  articles  of  beauty  ot  curiosity ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt:  that  with  the  immense  treasures  of  this  kind  existing  in 
]irivEite  hands  we  may  anticipate  a  renewal  of  the  Oriental  glories 
of  IB5L 

iiut  if  we  cannot  predicate  with  perfect  certainty  regardin^x  the 
steady  demand  for  many  of  the  articles  for  daily  use  which  arc 
spread  forth  here,  we  may  do  so  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  one. 
Fres^h  air  and  unwontctl  exercise  are  sure  and  peremptory  cus- 
tomers I  and  the  support  which  the  Refreshment  Department 
has  de rivet!  from  the  public,  and  the  support  which  the  public 
Jiave  derived  from  tiiat,  are  not  likely  to  diminish.  Why  the 
enormous  consuniptiiui  of  last  summer  has  not  realised  a  hnud- 
some  premium  to  the  Company,  and  why^  as  Mr,  Wilson  in- 
forms US — with  every  crumb  from  the  many  fables,  even  to  the  last 
parings  of  the  sandwiches^  to  our  certain  knowled*2:e,  converted 
into  money — an  outlay  of  above  24^0(10/,  has  only  realised  a 
profit  of  just  800/.,  it  might  be  diftlcnlt,  or  at  least  disagreeable, 
tor  the  mimagers  of  this  department  to  say,  Uniler  these  cir^ 
cumstances  there  has  been  lately  a  change  in  the  administration, 
and  for  the  future  the  Company  are  to  be  better  paid,  and  the 
visitors  not  woise  supplied,  by  a  lessee  who  undertakes  to  farm  the 
%vhole  Refrcsfiment  Ofiice  at  the  rather  curious  rale  of  a  penny 
per  head  uptm  every  soul^  liun^y  or  not,  who  enters  the  Palace — 
this  poll-tax  only  ceasing  when  the  number  of  visitors  shall  have 
reac^hed  25,000  in  the  day.  Thus  the  rent  to  the  Company  can 
never  exceed  the  sum  of  104/.  Si,  A(L  per  diem  ;  and  tliose 
occasions  will  be  welcome  in  all  ways  when  it  does  amount  to 
thati  Whether,  therefore,  ihing^s  will  be  conductetl  as  before ; 
whether  eating  ices  and  drinking  chocolate  will  go  on  under  the 
club  of  the  Farnese  Hercules  and  the  coat-tails  of  Sir  Kobert 
Peel ;  whether  cold  chicken  and  ham  will  contiime  to  be  dis^ 
cussed  beneath  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Kings  of  En«^land  and 
those  oi  the   Cannibal   Islands;    wliether  too  many  cooks  will 
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still  continue  to  spoil  the  broth,  and  mulli§fatawneT  soup  beiilwaja 
served  too  hot  to  be  eaten,  but  not  too  hot  to  be  paid  for ; 
wl  let  her  the  young  ladies  who  preside  at  the  difl'eient  tables 
will  still  declare  themselves  disciples  of  poljcliutjny,  arid  put 
on  different  coloured  bead-ribl>ons  every  day, — all  this  must  re^ 
main  a  matter  of  suspense.  The  only  items  for  which  we  ran 
vouch  as  re*appearing  in  unchanged  condition  l>ein«:  the  appe- 
tites which  keep  all  this  g^oin°r^  Such  being-  the  case,  we  may 
also  take  it  for  orranted  that  ibe  rate  of  consutiiption  will  not 
diminish  ;  that  474  fowls,  327  lbs,  of  beef,  362  lbs*  of  ham, 
237  lubstors,  350  quarts  of  ice,  85  lbs.  of  coffee,  2404  buns,  1034 
rolls,  and  887  lbs.  of  bread,  besides  a  plentiful  supply  of  other 
items,  will  daily,  at  the  height  of  the  season,  accord  in  "j  to  the 
average  of  hist  summer,  go  the  way  of  all  eatables. 

We  have  linorered  long  among^  tlie  different  phases  of  this 
world^s  civilization,  each  sutljcienf  ly  illustrated  by  those  arts  and 
manufactures— their  products  as  well  as  exponents — to  inform 
our  eyes  and  imaginations  with  their  prevail inij  character ;  but 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  south  end  of  the  building"  to  see  how 
inadequate  is  the  same  plan  when  applied  to  Nature,  and  how 
far  from  successful  here*  It  is  especially  when  cc»m pared  with 
Art  that  Nature's  grand  characteristic,  abundance,  becomes 
manifest 

"^  Art  live*  on  Nature*s  alms ;  h  weak  aiid  poor : 
Nature  herself  has  unexhausted  store,' 

There  is  something,  therefore,  ludicrously  disproportioned 
between  the  high  flown  descriptions  of  the  natural  history  depart- 
ment given  in  the  handbooks,  and  the  coin  para tively  parsimo- 
nious and  miscellaneous  display  of  stuffed  Animak  and  stunted 
rockeries  whielj  meet  the  eye.  Jud^injGC  from  thcclassifirations  of 
different  countries  here  announced  4is  com  bin  iujEC  the  advantages 
and  supplying  the  deficiencies,  in  point  of  g^eology  and  botanjj 
of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Kcw  Gardens,  the  very  least  the 
public  are  led  to  expect  is  as  complete  a  separation  between  the 
different  quarters  of  the  globe^  with  their  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  to  say  nothing  of  climates,  as  between  the  periiwls  of 
Nineveh  and  Nuremburg — the  more  so  as  Nature  is  as  much  more 
rigorous  than  Art  in  her  laws  of  distinctness,  as  she  is  more  exact- 
ing in  her  standards  of  profusion.  Directed,  therefore,  upon  paper, 
to  *  pitjceed  rapidly  amid  European  types,*  'to  pass  southward 
through  the  North  African  provinces  of  Egypt  and  Barlmrj, 
when  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  unavoidable  proximity  with  the 
tropical  countries  of  Asia/  the  visitor  prepares  to  traverse  a 
region  abounding  in  the  more  tamiliar  objects  of  nature,  and  that 
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tloiie,  to  lose  himself,  in  Inncy  at  least,  first  in  the  Desert,  and 
next  in  the  Jung:le,  Far^  however,  from  the  smallest  scope  beinp^ 
allowed  for  suth  a  vision,  he  suiklenly  I'eels  hiinseli,  as  Cassiua 
snid  of  Julius  Caesar,  *  bestridinj^  die  narrow  world  before  hitn, 
like  a  Colossus.'  The  Arclii:  Rej^ions  and  the  Torrid  Zone  are 
scanned  in  the  same  g^lance,  and  instead  of  realising  the  slii^htest 
separation  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  he  will  find  it 
1  difficnlt  to   place  himself  in  any  position  where  be  is   nt>t  in 

unavoidable  proxLimity  with  both  sides  of  the   Atlantic  at  once. 
I  Setting  as i tie,  however,  these  pretensionSj — which  indeed  would 

be  a  harder  task  to  fuifil  than  all  tlie  Company  have  jet  un- 
dertaken, and  ior  which,  widi  the  ample  grounds  awaitiug^  US 
without,  there  was  tlie  less  need— there  is  much  that  is  new, 
welcome,  and  Interesting  in  the  groups  of  animals,  and  in  the 
I  cases  of  stnfiefi  birds,  marine  plants,  and  live  fishes  here  gathered 

togt?then 

But  we  cannot  a^ee  that  an v  thinner  is  gained  in  the  aspect 
either  of  truth  or  probabiliiy,  by  the  addition  of  another  animal, 
whom  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  pride  themselves  on  being 
the  first  to  combine  with  the  faunas  and  iloras  of  those  wilder 
regfions.  With  the  desire  to  leave  no  section  of  society  un- 
'  attracted  to  their  varied  Ixmrd,  they  have  addressed  themselves 

>  to  gratify  even  the  ethmdo^ical   mania  of  the  day^  and  side  bj 

)  side  w*ith  stuffed  tigers,  monkeys^  an<l  kangaroos,  have  introduced 

I  what  can  only  Ije  desig-nated  as  stuffed  natives.    For  all  purposes 

(  iii  mere  effect,  the  ground  these  groups  occupy  is  most  unfortu- 

nately chosen.    The  kings  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  tapes  tries  from 
Raphaers   cartoons,   and  restaurant   tables  crowded  with  guests, 
assimilate  strangely  with  painted  savages  *  all  in  the  Groves  of 
(  Blarney,'      No  miscellany  of  objects  can   be  well   incongruous 

'  which  liave  been  enrolled  in  the  great  guild  of  civilization,— ou? 

commonest  homes  are  one  jumble  of  them — but  the  presence  of 
the  savage  among  them  is  an  anomaly  both  sad  and  ridiculous, 
and  the  first  by  far  the  most.  To  bear  the  sight  of  the  wild 
man  at  all,  our  world  should  be  completely  concealed  from  the 
view.  However  false  in  fact,  he  should  be  at  least  in  appear* 
ance,  monarch  of  all  he  surveys*  On  the  other  hand,  man,  in 
I  his   only    true   state   of    Nature — civilization — is    not    intended 

'  to    be    brought    suddenly    into     contact    with    these    puzzling 

I  and    pitiable    parodies   on    bis    kimh      Those   who    seek    the 

I  savafre    in    his    woods     have    passed    a    gjulf,    sometimes    moral, 

always   geographiral,  whirh   prepares   them   for  the  siglit,  while 
*  sucli  as  frequent  those  exhibitions    which    have  been  lately  jji 

I  vogue  are    to    be  justified,    it  is  to   be  lioped,    as    followers  of 

that  unhesitating   leader.  Science,   to  whom  may  be  sparingly 
"  granted 
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grajitetl  the  dangerous  prerocfative  of  doing,  if  not  evil,  yet  much 
that  would  be  otherwise  undesirable^  in  order  tlmt  good  may 
come.  Without  this  plea^  savage,  on  these  occasions,  may  almost 
be  said  to  meet  savage,  for  there  is  a  sort  of  moral  cunnibalism 
in  the  servini^  up  of  such  food  for  mere  curiosity  or  amusement. 
We  are  aware  that  we  are  impugning  a  class  of  objfcts  in  tliis 
Palace  on  which  more  than  ordinary  skill,  trouble,  and  science ,,  have 
been  bestowed,  but  we  venture  to  desi^ate  this  as  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  more  successful  the  imitation,  the  less  it  is 
desirable  for  the  public  eye,  Stinding  beneath  lliosc  hrush- 
defilcd  Egyptian  giants,  we  have  hoped  that  the  common  and 
more  numerous  class  of  visitors  might  imbibe  from  their  frigbt- 
fuhiess  a  greater  horror  of  idolatry^  and  reluctantly  scanning 
these  beni|^dited  brethren,  we  have  sought  consolation  in  the  idea 
that  they  might  derive  from  tiieir  abjeetness  a  greater  sense  of 
the  blessings  of  light ;  but  there  is  little  chance  of  their  reasoning 
thus,  for  the  sight  of  such  objects  to  the  lower  orders  of  socierj 
js  far  more  likely  to  brutalisc  than  to  instruct.  Even  grantiug 
tliere  are  really  some  to  whom  these  poor  creatures  will  point  a 
self-humiliating  moral^  this  is  a  lesson  which,  in  such  a  form 
at  all  events,  is  out  of  place.  This  Crystal  Palace  is  lull  of 
food  for  thought  and  instruction,  but  w^e  are  not  calieii  here  to 
moralise  in  the  sense  of  monks  cd  LaTrappe  ;  and  even  if  so,  the 
oj>en  prave  and  the  death's  he  ad,  which  tell  of  the  uncertaintj  of 
this  life,  would  be  less  repugnant  than  that  which  telk  of  its 
utter  degradation.  Far  also  from  the  savage  being  sustained 
and  kept  in  countenance,  as  these  nssumcd  class ificatiims  imply^ 
by  the  presence  of  the  wild  animals  around  bim,  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  Tliey  are  gl\'en  under  the  highest  aspect  of  life,  energy, 
and  enjoyment,  of  which  their  nature  is  capable— he  in  the  very 
lowest.  Is  this  the  creature,  crouching,  cunning,  stop  id,  with 
face  bcflaubcd  with  blue  painty  and  features  mechanically  dis^ 
totted,  to  whom  the  beast  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  all 
beautiful  and  healthy  and  true  to  their  instincts  as  they  are,  were 
put  in  subjection !  Why  not  rather  studiously  avoid  a  juxta* 
position  so  false  in  its  conclusions^  in  which  as  an  animal  he 
does  not  stand  the  comparison,  and  as  a  man  he  cannot  keep  his 
place  ? 

Not  that  we  want  morbidly  to  banish  all  knowledge  of  the 
savage  from  our  minds,  but  certain  arts  are  fitted  for  certain 
classes  of  subjects,  not  only  because  they  best  express  their 
beauties,  but  because  tliey  refuse  to  express  their  horrors.  On 
this  account;  description  is  the  real  form  ol  portraiture  for  the 
wild  man — all  graphic  accounts  of  savage  life  and  mauucrs  are 
intensely  interesting — the  chapter  on  ethnology  is  an   instance 
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of  it,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  handbooks  for  the  Crystal 
Palace,  A  book  bestows  on  the  savage  all  that  isolation  irom 
other  objects  wliieb  he  needs^  while  the  necessary  vagueness  of 
language  gives  the  mind  the  benefit  of  its  own  ready  ideality. 
It  is  true  that  as  regards  the  real  abject  misery  of  savag-e  life^ 
seeing  may  be  the  only  believin*;  but  what  good  is  gained  by 
such  conviction  ?  The  missionary  will  not  he  prompted  to  his 
holy  work  by  such  gi'oups  as  these — the  educated  spectator 
turns  from  them  in  pain,  while,  for  such  as  make  ethnology  their 
study,  the  purpose  would  he  better  answered  by  removing  these 
figures  to  some  unfrequented  part  of  the  upper  galleries,  with 
their  names  ticketed  on  their  heads,  and  their  weapons  and 
implements  piled  at  their  sides. 

We  turn  to  a  class  of  objects  in  which  neither  taste  nor  morals 
can  well  go  astray,  and  in  which  the  question  no  longer  Is  what 
should  be  admitted  into  this  building,  as  what  will  be  so  giMjd  as 
to  come.  Much  of  the  fascination  of  the  eifect  of  the  interior  of 
the  Palace  consists  in  the  variety  of  vegetation  here  combined, 
but  no  part  of  the  fascination  offers  such  difliculties.  The  plants 
are  the  only  dwellers  here  whose  healtli  and  feelings  require  to 
be  studietl,  and,  with  the  best  intentions,  they  seem  to  have  been 
treated  in  a  rather  Crimean  style,  VVe  alluded  ut  the  outset  of 
this  article  to  the  happiness  of  Nature  under  the  protection  of 
man,  bur  in  these  our  cooler  monnents  we  must  own  that  when  he 
takes  all  power  out  of  her  hand,  and  undertakes,  unassisted,  to 
purvey  ibr  the  wants  of  vegetable  life,  he  must  look  well  to  his 
commissariat*  The  original  proposal  to  represent  all  phases  of 
vegetation,  as  all  phases  of  art,  was  manifestly  visionary  in  a 
building  of  one  climate,  VVe  are  quite  sure  that  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  is  not  answerable  for  such  a  scheme,  though  his  skill  and 
energy  may  at  first  have  contrived  ttj  give  it  a  temporary  appear- 
ance of  success.  The  question  with  any  sensible  gardener  would 
be  rather  whether  successful  cultivation  be  possible  within  the 
Palace  at  all,  and,  if  so,  to  what  class  of  objects  it  can  be  applied. 
Now,  of  the  essentials  iov  plant  life,  the  building  affords  lijjht 
and  shaden,  heat  and  cold  to  sume  extent,  dryness  of  atmosphere, 
and  an  air  free  from  chemical  impurities ;  but  what  it  cannot 
afford  are  just  the  most  essential  of  all,  especially  to  the  class  of 
vegetation  to  which  it  aspires,  viz,  humidity,  and  freeflom  irom 
dust.  If  humidity  be  introdnceii,  the  courts  are  ruined — if  dust 
be  excluded,  the  visitors  must  be  excluded  too — which  is  a  dis- 
tressing circle  of  argument.  The  question,  therefore^  t*j  be  con* 
sidered  is,  whether  there  be  plants  so  constituted  as  to  thrive  in 
the  absence  of  damp  and  the  presence  of  dust.  And  we  are  at 
oilca  reminded  of  a  large  class — ^favourites  with  our  grand  fathers 
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in  the  times  wheu  Dld-fasbioned  stoves  and  smoke-flues  pre- 
vailed, wad  before  the  novelty  of  hoi- water  pipes  antl  tanks  had 
extended  our  ineaas  and  ambition — aloes,  meseml>rYantliemumi, 
portulact  as,  oxalises,  cactuses,  stapelias,  c  rapid  as,  and  the  likej — 
all  natives  of  hot  dry  climates,  all  remarkable  for  tbeir  fleshy, 
fat  leaves,  and  stems  covered  wilb  a  thick  horny  skin,  which 
only  imbibe  moisture,  as  all  sensible  plants  should  do*  at 
the  roots,  and  neither  inspire  nor  perspircj  nor  have  any  habitg 
inconvenient  to  their  fellow- lodgers.  These  vegetable  tortotses 
which  eat  little^  breathe  slowly,  and  delight  in  dust,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  Many  Imve  gorgeous  flowers,  which  last 
a  long  time,  and  not  a  lew  can  be  tnuned  aiid  trimmed.  To 
these  may  be  safely  addcdj  in  every  possible  ^  ariety  of  verdure^ 
the  myrtle^  the  orange^  and  other  aontli  European  perejmial 
shrubs  of  dry  soil  and  climate :  besides,  Mexican  yuccas,  the  pro- 
teas  and  heaths  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Banksias,  acacias, 
epacriSj  gum-trees,  and  many  other  showy  shrubs  Irom  New  Hol- 
land, Nor  must  we  forget  the  lndian*rubl>er  fig^  which  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  an  ever|jTeen  of  damp  climate  thrivinjar, 
apparently  from  simple  motives  of  benevolence^  in  tlie  dry  im- 
pure atmosphere  of  London  rooms*  These  and  such  as  these 
may  be  safely  considered  as  the  fixtures  of  the  interior,  while 
constant  im|K>rtations  of  flowering:  shrubs  from  nei^hbourin^^ 
conservatories,  tit  be  on  duty  for  stated  periods  like  Lonls  in 
waiting-,  and  a  plentiful  *rrowth  of  sweet  annuals,  nestling  in 
marble  basins  below,  and  swing^In^  in  fiUan^ree  baskets  abt>ve# 
with  creepers  earrying;  love  messages  from  one  to  the  other^ 
would  furnish  all  the  mass  of  verdure  and  variety  of  colour  that 
the  hearts  of  smoke-dried  citizens  t^ould  desire. 

Not  that  the  statues  wouhl  he  perfectly  safe  even  under  these 
circumstances,  for  vegetable  life  introducetl  into  a  building^  has  a 
trick  of  turning:  evervthing^  as  green  as  itself;  but  this  is  a  variety 
of  polychroray  for  which  the  Company  must  prepare.  At  all 
events  tlie  mischief  thus  done  would  be  compartttively  under 
management,  while  there  would  be  far  more  of  that  true  beauty — 

*  »  *  -  ,  not  too  fair  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food/ 

in  such  a  combination  as  this,  than  in  the  tropical  palms,  tree- 
ferns,  and  other  delicacies  from  the  antipodes  to  which  they 
aspire. 

It  is  probably  owinf*^  to  theirdiffieulties  in  this  line  that  the 
flower-shows,  with  which  the  Crystal  Palace  Com p?iny  were  at 
one  time  expected  to  supersetle  the  Chiswick  llorticuitaral  So- 
eietjj  have  not  been  atti*mpted.     No  one,  however^  in  the  least 
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f ami  liar  witli  the  subject  can  visit  the  Palace  without  bein^ 
struck  by  tlie  utipi-eredcnted  facilities  it  offers  for  dis}ila)'s  of 

j  this  ktntl,  or  without  forming  the  involuntary  wish  that  the  two 

societies  mi^lit  be  indueetl  to  join  hands  for  this  purpose^  Why 
shouhl  not  the  Ch  is  wick  shows  be  given  in  the  Crystal  Pakce 
itself? — all    its   scattered   tents,    so  difficult  to   cnter^    p:alhcred 

,  together  under  that  niigbty  rf>of,  and  set  off  by  the  liackg round 

of  vegetation  already  there,  Tbe  public  would  thus  have  that 
cover  from  the  weather,  and  the  plants  that  railway  carriage, 
which  is  all  that  is  wanted  at  the  C  his  wick  shows  for  the  comfort 
of  iKjth  parties ;  while  an  effect  would  be  pmdueed  w  hich  our 
raost  pampered  floral  imaginations  have  never  conceived.  As  to 
the  commercial  advantages  of  such  great  days,  their  partition 
would  be  a  matter  of  easy  arrangement,  and  both  parties,  we 
venture  to  assert,  would  have  reason  to  f^ongratulate  themselves 
on  the  result.  Indeed  we  should  be  very  glad  if  any  extia 
profit  were  to  accrue  by  such  an  experiment  to  the  C  his  wick 
Society,  wliich  by  its  liberaUty  and  energy,  bv  the  new  plants  it 

I  has  introduced  and  distributed,  the  collectors  it  has  sent  forth, 

and  the  journals  it  has  publish etl,  has  done  more  to  promote  the 
taste  for  this  most  pure  and  peaceful  of  all  arts  than  the  public 
are  awn  re. 

Meanwhile  it  is  no  little  proof  of  the  resources  and  energy  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  that  the  tropical  plants  should  have 
been  kept  alive  at  all  during  tiie  late  severe  winter.     A  warmer 
I  climate   h;is   been   obtained   at  the  north  end  tor  this  class  of 

vegetation,   by  means  of  a  stupendous  curtain,  familiar  to  all 
winter  visitors,  suspended  from  celling  to  floor,  like  a  dense,  gi'ey, 
I  perpendicular  sky.     But  even  behind  this  shelter  it   has   been 

1  difticuU  to  maintain  a  temperature  above  50°  by  day,  or  so  high 

;  as  40^  by  night,  and  the  scantiness  of  the  tropical  shade  nffors 

little  rewartl  or  encouragement  for  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
care  and  labour.  All  the  real  beauty  will  be  found  in  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  building,  w^tere  many  of  the  plants  we  have 
specified  have,  with  the  assistance  of  some  miles  of  hot^water 
^  pi  pes «  weathered  the  winter  bravely,  and  are  rejoicing  like  our- 

selves that  it  is  oyer^     Camellias  and  acacias  are  blooming,  low 
»  heaths  and  tall  pines  pointing  their  tender  buds,  and  t lie  venerable 

I  orang€vtrees  who  have  late  in  life  adopted  a  new  horae^  show  by 

I  the   succulent  freshness  of  their  green  wigs  how  well  it  suiti- 

I  them^      Indeed,   despite  the    limits  we    defined   above,  a  large 

I  margin  must  be  left  for  the  fostering  and  refreshing  influences 

I  which  are  perpetually  counteracting  the  trials  to  which  vegetable 

;  life  is  here  exposed*     The  vigilance  of  their  nurses  never  slum- 

bers :  gentle  syringe-baths  applied  twice  a  day  refresh  the  upper 

plant. 
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planr^  while  fresh  laid  heds  and  judicious  stimulants  restore*  the 
lower  one.  In  order  also  to  case-harden  the  statues,  liberal 
coatjiiprs  tif  paint — monochrom  not  polychrom — are  being  be- 
stowed on  them,  and  any  accidental  share  in  the  syringe- bath  to 
which  they  may  be  liable  is  immediately  removed  by  a  temler 
system  of  shampooing. 

The  watering  of  the  plants  is  a  task  of  great  nicety,  ensconced  | 
as  they  are  among  miscellaneous  articles  and  materials  ill-fitted 
to  bear  wet  or  soil,   while  that  of  watering  the  3214  swinging 
flower-baskets  is  one  of  some  peril.     The  upright  fire-escape- 
like ladders,  self-sustained,  are  nervous  tottering  things  for  a  maa 
to  find  himaeir  projected  upon  at  50  feet  from  tlje  ground,  with 
the  additional  weight  of  a  heavy  vessel  of  water — strong  heads,, 
therefore,  prefer  climijing  and  creeping  along  the  girtlers  them-*  I 
selves.    Indeed  the  ladder  has  more  t!ian  once  threatened  to  raise  a 
rebellion,  and  oiiti;ht  not  to  be  insisted  upon. 

Much  remains  to  be,  and  doubtless  will  soon  be,  arcomplishetl 
by  l!ie  Company  for  the  com  fori  and  protection  of  their  workmen 
and  numerous  staff  of  servants — the  porters,  o^nleners,  swceJ^e^s, 
and  male  liousemaids  engaged  in  the  daily  routine  of  this 
enormous  establishment-,  At  present  the  absence  of  all  accom- 
modation for  them  on  the  spot  or  in  the  vicinity  entails  great' 
hardships*  The  men  have,  many  of  them,  to  travel  20  miles 
a-day,  by  rail  and  hy  footj  nnd  with  justice  tomjdain  of  this 
labour  of  supererogation.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  giving 
them  snug  nests  beneath  the  wing  of  the  phoenix  they  have  hel  pe/l 
to  rear.  They  are  the  first  public  to  which  the  Company  is 
hound  to  attend,  as  they  arc  the  first  public  on  whom  th*^  liene- 
iicial  effects  of  the  great  enterprise,  as  a  means  of  socitil  good^ 
arc  evident*  The  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  observable  ' 
amon;^  the  men,  as  a  class,  engaged  in  the  erection  and  tare  of 
the  Crystid  Palace,  is  an  augury  of  very  happy  import,  and  the 
good  that  has  begun  at  home,  and  especially  at  tfiat  end  of  home, 
may  appeal  with  greater  confidence  to  the  faith  and  support  of 
the  w^orld. 

We  do  not,  however,  build  any  visionary  hopes  upon  the  magical 
effects  of  this  new  museum  in  stimulating  the  inteiligenee  of  the 
lower  orders,  VVby  should  a  poor  man  necessai'ily  return  from 
the  Crystal  Palace  with  his  head  steered  and  his  mind  enlarged, 
when  so  many  of  his  superiors  in  means  and  opportunities  wUl  i 
not?  Nevertheless  there  are  negative  influences  at  work  here 
for  Ids  especial  benefit  which  cannot  be  over-estimated — influ- 
ences which,  like  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  assist  to  raise  his  self- 
respect  as  an  individual, — while  every  holiday  which  keeps  him 
restrained  and  leaves  him  sober  is  a  gain  to  society,     Niimt>er3, 

therefore, 


therefore,  there  are  and  will  bc^  who  wjiniler  %'acantly,  though 
well  pleased,  through — to  whom  a  wonder,  albeit  in  a  crystal  case, 
a  wonder  is,  *  but  it  is  nothing  more,* — and  even  of  these  numbers 
the  more  the  better.  Were  it  only  for  tbe  air  and  recreation  of 
this  favoured  region,  we  should  say  to  the  pof>r  man  *  come,'  or 
rather  to  the  rich  man  *  send/  In  this  view  there  was  no  little 
gratifieation  in  obsen^ing  the  shoals  of  poor  parish  schotdis 
which  were  pouretl  last  summer  from  the  railway  into  the 
Palace;  though,  if  the  philanthropist  were  to  have  looked  for 
his  reward  to  t!iat  rapturous  moment  of  astonishment  when  the 
wonders  of  the  scene  burst  first  upon  their  view,  he  would 
have  looked  in  vain.  We  Lave  watched  the  girl -schools— more 
impressionable  than  the  other  sex — a  is  they  have  entered,  hand 
in  hand  in  rude  irregular  procession ^ — -a  shabby,  ugly,  sadly 
unpoetic  looking  little  troop,  treading  ruthlessly  on  each  other's 
heels — and  not  one  in  ten  has  raised  her  unsophisticated  vision 
to  the  Paradise  before  her  at  all,  or  that  one  seemed  to  recognise 
that  it  was  anything  but  what  slie  might  see  every  day.  But  if 
stupidity  be  an  unstimulative  quality,  even  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere, it  would  seem  that  pcdaulry  is  not.  That  little  know- 
ledge which  is  so  comfortable  a  thing,  which  enters  the  Palace 
per feclly  satisfied  with  itself,  and  leaves  it  in  the  same  condition, 
Hiay  be  heard  holding  forth  to  submissive,  though  sometimes 
incredulous  wife,  and  unsuspecting  children — or  diffusing  itself, 
in  an  unfertilising  stream,  through  the  ranks  of  a  boy-school  of  a 
*  Do-the-boys '  class,  marched  up  and  down  the  nave  in  durance 
vile,  with  a  wretched  pedagogue  at  one  end  and  a  female 
equivalent  at  the  othen  Happy  is  it  for  these,  and  such  as  these, 
juniors  and  seniors,  that  their  day's  holiday  is  not  confined  to  the 
Palace  ;  but  that,  having  stared  and  gaped — been  urged  and  been 
checked — having  felt  that  they  were  in  a  wurhl  beyond  their 
comprehension,  or  having  felt  nothing  at  all, — ^they  at  last  make 
their  way  to  that  happy  land  of  which  they  have  caught  glimpses 
beyond  the  great  cage,  where  space  and  freedom  at  once  neu- 
tralize the  zeal  o^  pedantry  and  slacken  the  bonds  of  authority, 
where  hands  cease  to  be  yoked  and  iicels  to  be  trampled  on,  mid 
where  the  long  pent-up  denizens  i*f  garrets,  cellars,  schools,  and 
factories,  find  themselves  in  comparative  liberty  in  one  oH  the 
loveliest  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

To  us,  we  must  confess,  so  long  as  we  make  the  Palace  its 
portal,  there  is  no  more  difficult  place  to  reach  than  that  garden. 
There  it  liesj  so  fair  and  inviting,  beneath  the  vast  window  from 
which  we  gaze,  with  its  broad  stone-terraces,  smooth  turf-banks, 
and  graceful  statues  and  vases — its  stiff  and  stately  character  kept 
up  as  long  as  conhnett  between  those  glistening  wings  of  glass, 
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but  spreading  bcj^oncl  them  into  a  landscape  character,  till, 
miniiling'  in  unapparent  conjunction  with  tiie  wooded  heights  al 
its  base,  it  flows  with  tliem  into  the  sea  of  blue  di&tame  beyond, 
and  brings  the  wLol<*  broad  territory  into  subjection  to  the 
Palace, 

There  is  nothing  to  regret  in  the  unBnisbed  state  in  which 
these  gardens  have  been  first  presented  to  the  public.  They  are 
not  of  that  class  of  things  whirh  children  and  fools  may  not  se# 
half  done,  and  this  transition  state  has  a  chann  of  its  own  which 
we  shall  be  sorry  altogether  to  exchange  even  for  the  fulfilment 
of  all  that  is  promised.  The  time  will  come  wlien  art  will  have 
done  so  well  that  she  will  he  paid  the  best  of  all  compliments  in 
being  denied  the  credit  of  having  done  so  much.  For  ros cries, 
rockeries,  waterworks  of  all  descriptions — f*)untains  1>ordered 
with  liquid  hedges,  and  temples  cased  in  water,  like  clocks  under 
a  glass-shade, — she  will  have  ready  praise;  and  when  hill  and 
valley,  lakes  and  islands  are  surveyed,  it  may  be  believed  that 
she  has  been  Natore^s  assistant,  but  never  altogether  her  mann- 
facturer.  We  see  too  in  this  unfinished  state  how  tenderly  she 
has  done  her  wofk — ^no  ejected  Hamadryads  here^no  plaintive 
appeal  of  '  Woodman,  spare  the  tree/  On  the  contrary,  while 
scarcely  a  foot  of  ground  has  been  left  in  its  original  outline, 
the  beauties  of  time  have  been  secured  by  the  respect  paid  to 
every  tree  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  picturesqneness  or  years. 
Thus  the  grounds  already  possess  that  charm  peculiar  to  this 
country,  where  the  oldest  and  youngest  elements  of  vegetable  life 
are  brought  together — where  venerable  trunks  start  from  the 
newest  turf,  and  the  growth  of  centuries  is  combined  with  the 
care  of  the  latest  hour.  Indeed  standing  as  one  may  do  in  an 
hundred  spots  in  these  gardens,  where  the  Crystal  Palace  is  seen 
with  its  undulating  lawns,  old  cedars,  and  velvet  banks,  its  prantUj 
grouping  wings,  high -placed  temples,  and  ever-changing  and 
magnificent  arched  and  terraced  foregrounds,  we  may  compare 
il  from  varying  points  to  the  Gardens  of  Frascati  and  T'ivoli,  or 
to  any  scene  where  art  and  nature  have  done  their  best ;  but,  taken 
altogether,  only  to  that  which  is  but  the  feeble  prototype  of  itself 
— and  yet  the  most  beautiful  sight  we  know — a  British  noblemanV 
mansion  and  grounds  of  the  grandest  taste  and  keeping* 

One  feature  however  is  novel  here,  which  will  be  sure  to 
attract  even  the  laziest  walker  to  the  uttermost  end  of  this  ample 

domain*     U  is  easy  to  foresee    that  the  extinct  animals  which 
ccupy   the   islands   on   the   lowest   lake    will    be    permanent 

■^fevourites  with  the  public,  not  only  because  the  rising  generation 
may  be  better  instructed  in  the  science  that  has  established  their 
existence,  but  because  they  appeal  strongly   to  that  love  of  the 
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manellous  which  mankinJ,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  be  too 
wise  to  imlulge,  TIjis  is  one  of  the  must  successful  hits  uf  the 
Company,  for  ig^noiance  and  knowledge  will  be  alike  gratified 
here.  And  in  this  instance  tiiOj  the  unfinisbed  state  of  the 
scenery  about  thein  adds  a  temporary  effect.  Doubtless  an 
appropriate  class  of  vegetation  is  intended  to  spring  up  around^ 
and  the  time  will  come  when  sedges  and  rnshes,  and  overgrown 
waters,  will  increase  the  prohability  of  these  swan-like  reptilei 
and  magnified  frogs  anil  toads ;  but,  as  they  now  stand,  they 
harmonise  singularly  with  the  features  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  for  there  is  something  in  these  dry  water -courses, 
gaping  caverns,  and  upturned  geological  strata  which  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  world  that  is  extinct  too. 

Standing  in  these  gardens  with  the  eye  and  the  mind  over- 
Sowing  with  the  most  novel  and  grateful  impressions,  we  feel 
strongly  that  the  Company  would  do  well  to  be  guided  solely  by 
their  own  interests  and  convenience  in  the  rate  of  completion  of 
all  they  have  undertaken.  They  have  attraction  enough  and  to 
spare  already,  for  every  class  and  any  number  of  visitors- 
Time  is  the  real  capital,  of  which  they  need  an  unstinted  supply, 
and  it  would  be  treason  to  ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  country 
will  give  them  the  means  to  command  it*  ^  An  institution,'  as 
the  preface  to  one  of  the  Guide-books  sajSj  '  intended  to  last  for 
^es,  and  to  widen  the  scope  and  brighten  the  path  of  education 
throughout  the  land,  must  have  time  to  consolidate  its  own 
powers  of  action.'  To  want  of  time  are  mainly  attributable 
those  few  mistakes  which  we  here  willingly  confess  to  have  un- 
sparingly brought  forward  J  while  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
good  things  have  received  justice  at  our  hands.  A  new  power 
stands  among  us,  wondrous  enough  when  considered  as  the  result 
of  foregone  agencies,  and  little  less  than  sacred  when  considered 
as  an  agent  itself*  And  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  distance, 
which  is  believed  to  interpose  a  formidable  barrier  between  the 
palace  and  the  visitor,  But  this  objection,  however  reasonable 
in  itself,  is  no  longer  so  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  object 
in  question,  since  without  the  distance  we  should  also  be  without 
some  of  the  most  powerful  attractions  of  the  whole  thing.  Consi* 
dering  that  such  a  Palace  and  Park  would  not  come  to  us,  hut  that 
we  must  go  to  that,  the  wonder  rather  is  that  anything  so  fine  in 
position,  air,  and  grounds  should  lie  so  easily  reached  from  thii 
great  metropolis  at  all.  Time  alone  can  enable  the  Company  to 
bring  it  nearer  still ;  meanwhile  whatever  may  be  said  of  *  the 
People's  Palace,'  there  can  be  no  question  that  its  main  support 
will  he  owing  to  the  large,  middle,  and  educated  classes  of  this 
land,  and  to  them  it  ought  to  be  owing.     They  mainly  support 
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schools  for  the  youn^,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  institutions  for 
the  afHicted  and  destitute  ;  and  it  needs  no  ingenious  argument 
to  prove  that  the  same  sentiment  of  duty  or  hencvolence  should 
lead  them  to  keep  up  that  small  world  of  200  acres,  on  which  sa 
many  happy  and  healthy  influences,  scarcely  accessihle  in  any 
other  form  to  a  multttude  of  tlieir  humbler  brethren,  are  sown 
broadcast.  Enough  has  been  said  in  this  article,  disj>ropor- 
tioned  as  it  is  and  must  be  to  the  immensiiy  of  the  subject,  to 
show  that  the  Crystal  Palace  enlists  every  possible  motive  of 
intelligence,  interest,  pleasure,  and  curiosity  in  its  favour;  and  if 
to  this  be  added  a  feeling  of  dutv  towards  societv,  its  success 
in  a  worldly  sense  is  assured.  It  is  true  that  the  commencement 
of  this  enterprise  has  fallen  upon  evil  times,  when  calamities  and 
disasters  of  no  common  kind  weigli  heavily  upon  the  national 
mind,  but  these,  it  may  humbly  be  hoped,  are  destined  to  pass 
away,  and  to  leave  us  more  free  to  perceive  that  it  is  quite  as 
important  for  the  promotitm  of  true  happiness  and  liberty  that 
the  glass  walls  of  industry  should  stand,  as  that  the  stone  walls 
of  tyranny  should  fall. 


Art,  Il,«-h  Four  Tears  at  tJw  Court  of  Henrii  VIIL:  Selec- 
tion of  Despatches  writieu  ht/  the  Venetian  Ambassaiior^  Sebas^ 
Han  Gimtinian^  and  addressed  to  the  Suptonfof  Venice^  January 
\Wi,  1515,  to  July  26M,  1519.  'Translated  by  Ravvdon 
Brown.     2  vols,     1854. 

2,  A  Relatioji^  or  rather  a  True  Aeeount^  of  the  Island  of  £rfpland 
about  the  Year  1500,     Printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  1847, 

3*  Relaziofd  degli  Amhasciatori  V^eneti  a  I  Senato*  Raccolte,  an- 
notate, ed  editc  da  Eugenio  Alberi*     Firenze,  1839-1 H44. 

4*  Relations des  Ambassadeurs  VeiiStiens  sur  les  Affairca  de  Sraiice 
au  l^me  Siecie.  KecueilUes  et  traduites  par  M,  N*  Touunaseo, 
2  tonnes.     Paris,  1838, 

T^HEN  the  genius  of  Walter  Scott  first  put  forth  the  bis* 
'"  torical  novel  its  success  was  immediate  and  complete, 
because  it  gratified  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  our  intellec- 
tual nature^  the  desire  of  realizing^  to  our  imaginations  a  distinct 
image  of  those  whose  names  and  deeds  are  familiar  to  our 
memories.  Its  popularity  subsequently  declined,  because  few 
but  the  master  spirit  whicli  discovered  the  new  vein  could  work 
it  to  advantage.  His  successnrs,  instead  of  the  bright  ore  of 
reality,  brought  little  to  the  surface  but  the  rubbish  of  archa?ology. 
The  reader  refused  to  accept  antiquated  phrases  as  a  substitute 
for  sentimentj  or  the  description  of  a  costume  lor  the  portrait  of 
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a  man.  The  historian  has  since  caug^ht  the  tattered  mantle  as 
it  fell  from  the  novelist,  and  it  has  hecnme  the  fashion  to  write 
history  on  the  model  of  romance.  But  the  result  is  not  happy, 
The  narrative  loses  in  truth  more  than  it  gains  in  interest  ;  and 
as  the  faith  of  the  reader  deelines,  even  his  amusement  is  pro- 
portionally diminished. 

It  is  in  the  publication  of  contemporary  records  that  we  think 
this  curiosity  to  realisge  the  past  finds  its  leg:itimate  gratification. 
We  do  not  indeed  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  an  ingenious  and 
fanciful  writer,*  quoted  by  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  (roL  i,  p.  205)^ 
who  thinks  that  '  as  we  grow  wiser'  we  shall  discard  all  *  restored 
history^*  and  draw  our  knowledge  fresli  and  fresh  from  contem- 
porary documents.  As  well  might  we  assure  the  hungry  epicure 
that  as  he  grew*  w  iser  he  would  eschew  rooks  and  kitchens,  and 
collect  his  dinner  for  himself  fresh  and  fresh  from  the  gardens 
and  the  markets.  But  we  are  quite  alive  to  the  advantage  of 
testing  the  truth  of  our  received  histories,  of  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  detail,  and  of  imbuing  our  imaginations  with  the 
spirit  of  past  days,  by  occasionally  recurring  to  contemporary 
re  cord  s,  T  h  e  ph  i  I  osoph  y  o  f  h  is  tory  n  eed  s  I  o  be  f requ  ent  ly  cli  cck  ed 
by  the  facts  of  histor)' ;  and  it  is  highly  instructive  to  be  able,  at 
a  given  period,  to  draw  up  the  cuitain  of  the  past,  to  hear  the 
news  of  the  day  as  it  arrives,  and  mark  the  emotions  it  excites 
among  those  who  were  anxiously  conjecturing  the  event,  which 
to  us  is  a  matter  of  knowledge.  Moreover,  by  the  glinipses  of 
reality  thus  obtained,  better  than  by  pages  of  ingenious  sj>ccula- 
tion,  we  are  enabled  to  compare  the  social  happiness  and  moral 
condition  of  different  countries  and  periods — the  true  tests  of 
poHtiral  institutions  J  and  the  safest  data  for  estimating  national 
stability  and  progress. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  the  present  age 
is  to  neglect  ancient  documents.  In  every  countrj*  of  Europe 
where  any  literary  activity  is  displayed  the  publication  of 
them  has  been  frequent ;  that  it  should  always  have  been  judi- 
cious could  hardly  be  expected.  Antiquarians  occasionally  need 
to  be  reminded  that  what  is  old  is  not  necessarily  curious,  and 
that  what  is  found  in  manuscript  is  not  necessarily  new.  But 
on  the  whole  their  labours  have  been  creditable  to  their  judg- 
ment, and  have  met  with  a  most  encouraging  reception  from  the 
public.  Of  late  years  indeed  they  have  increasetl  in  value  and 
importance  as  the  field  of  arch ^rologi cat  research  has  been 
enlarged.  Many  curious  original  pa[KTs  have  recently  been 
brought  to  light,  and  the  various  vicissitudes  of  Europe,  in  vol  v- 
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ing  great  changes  of  property  and  of  institutions^  have  exposed 
to  puF>lic  cariosity  the  secret  archives  of  many  corporate  bodies, 
and  even  of  sovereign  states^ 

Among  the  latter,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  public  docflt^ 
ments  of  the  Republic  of  Venice j  which  now- — 

*  Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  ireedora  done ' — 

are  become  the  inheritance  of  the  historian  and  the  arch*polog:ist. 
The  countless  stores  of  the  Ducal  Chancery  and  of  other  natioaal 
receptacles  of  state  papers  Viave  been  collected  and  arranged  in 
the  ex-convent  of  St.  Francis,  which  has  been  fitted  up  for  their 
reception.  Proper  officers  have  been  appointed  to  superintend 
the  establish  in  ent,  and  t!ie  whole  collection  has  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  Emperor  been  secured  in  perpetuity  to  the  municipality  of 
Venice.  The  fact  is  well  known,  but  nevertheless  the  *  liberal' 
press  of  Italy  continues  its  complaints  of  '  Vandal  spoliation,* 
and  its  lamentations  for  an  hypothetical  removal  of  these  treasures 
to  Vienna, 

In  this  vast  accumulation  of  almost  uneicplored  materials,  our 
curiosity  is  chiefly  attracted  by  the  department  of  foreij^i  aOairs, 
as  being  the  principal,  though  by  no  means  the  sole  depository 
of  what  remains  of  the  far-famed  diplomacy  of  the  Republic. 
Indeed  it  is  singular  that  of  the  many  Venetian  MSS.  which 
iiave  been  published  since  these  archives  were  accessible  to  the 
learned,  the  greater  part  are  derived  from  other  sources.  We 
have  placed  the  most  important  of  these  publications  at  the  head 
of  the  present  article,  but  in  order  to  afford  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  diplomatic  papers  of  the  Republic,  we  shall  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  a  single  period  and  country,  and  select  for  ejiamtnatioa 
those  documents  which  bear  the  earliest  date,  and  refer  to  Eng- 
land.  We  must  iirst,  however,  premise  a  short  account  of  the 
nature  and  history  of  State  Rerords^  which  hold  out  the  promise 
of  such  valuable  aid  to  the  future  historian. 

The  contents  of  the  diplomatic  archives  of  Venice  may  be 
classe<l  as  follows ;  First,  the  Letter  of  Instructions  prepared  by 
the  *  college  *  or  cabinet.  This  is  merely  the  brief  drawn  up  for 
the  advocate,  short  and  dry,  and  interesting  chiefly  as  containing  the 
key  to  the  subsequent  negotiations.  Next,  the  Report  delivered 
to  the  college  and  the  senate  by  the  ambassador  on  his  return. 
And,  lastly  and  chiefly,  the  Correspondence  kept  up  with  govern- 
ment while  at  his  post.     Mr^,  Rawdon  Brown  tells  us — 

*  The  andmssadors  of  the  Uepublic  kept  up  a  dovd>Ie  correspondence 
with  the  Doge  (to  whom  by  official  etiquette  all  their  eomuiuMicntlons 
were  addressed) ;  the  ordinary  and  ostetifEible  deiipatches  were  intended 
for  the  information  of  the  college  and  tienate^  while  the  more  secret 
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and  coTifidentisil  were  reserved  for  the  Doge  and  the  Council  of  Ten, 
But  besides  this  iiiiimte  corresjiondenee,  which  commenced  on  the  am- 
bassador's departure  from  Veoice,  and  was  not  closed  till  he  again 
reached  the  Lagoons,  it  had  been  enactetl  by  tlie  Grand  CounciJ  m 
1 268,  and  ag;aui  in  1296,  that  each  ambaiisador  oti  hb  retunj  s^hould 
make  to  the  college  and  senate  a  general  report  on  the  government, 
condition  of  the  country^  and  character  of  the  potentate  to  whom  he  had 
been  accraiitetl.  These,  together  with  the  instructions  addressed  by 
the  Signory  to  its  diplomaiic  agents,  and  all  oilier  papers  connected 
with  ila  foreign  relaiions,  were  carefully  arranged  and  consigned  to  the 
Ducal  Chancery '  (vol,  i.  p.  ix.). 

The  archives  of  the  republic  seem  on  the  whole  to  jiave  been 
wonderfully  exempt  from  the  casualties  whichj  by  a  sort  of 
fatality,  have  thinned  the  state  collections  of  other  govemments  * 
Nevertheless  fires  and  removals  have  done  tbeir  work.  Of  the 
three  descriptions  of  diplomatic  papers  above  mentioned,  only  the 
first,  the  least  important,  has  been  preserved,  nearly  entire,  from 
the  earliest  times. 

The  'Rclazioni/  which  we  tliink  Mr.  Brown  properly  trans^ 
lates  '  Reports '  rather  than  '  Relations,'  were  peculiar  to  Venice. 
They  can  st  arcely  be  called  state  papers  ;  they  rarely  contain  any 
allusion  to  the  objects  of  the  ambassador's  mission  or  its  results. 
They  are  <  on  fined  for  the  most  part  to  a  description  of  the 
sovereign  to  whom  he  has  been  accredited,  his  disj>osition  and 
habits,  his  favourites,  family,  and  court  j  and  present  such  sum- 
maries of  the  institutions,  resources,  and  statistics  of  the  ctmntry, 
as  an  intelligent  tourist  might  draw  up.  The  latter,  though  only 
approximations  to  truth,  arc  val Gable ;  they  display  great  impar- 
tiality, and  seem  carefully  adlected  from  such  imperfect  data  as 
could  be  obtained  at  the  time.  The  custom  of  making  these 
reports  to  the  senate  was  establisbed  in  days  when  the  intercourse 
witb  foreign  countries  was  uniVequent,  a^d  the  means  of  obtain- 
mg  corret  t  information  were  few,  but  it  was  continued  not  witliout 
Rtifficient  reason  till  the  latest  days  of  the  Republic.  It  bad  the 
good  effect  of  obliging  the  ambassador  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
institutions  and  resources  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  resident; 
and  thoug-b  some  of  the  information  whicb  he  was  expected  to 


•  Neitiier  before  Eit>r  after  the  fall  of  the  r^pabljc  haTe  iny  of  tbe  archives  been 
Stild.  ^laEDgland,  ia  th«  year  1838/  sayg  Mr.  Brown  in  a  nut e^  'no  tess  dijm 
eight  Ums  weWht  of  curious  docameaU  were  eold  by  the  then  Chaficellor  of  the 
Ezcbe<iacr  to  Mr*  Jay,  a  fisbmouger,  at  the  price  of  8/»  per  ton.  Many  of  these 
httTe  siun^  beeu  purchused  at  bigb  prices  by  tbe  Britiflb  MMsemo^  and  by  the  Go- 
Temment  jiaelf  For  some  curious  details  oo  this  subject  see  Mr.  Rodd's  nai^ 
rative,  1845/  Mr»  Brown  oiight  have  aulded  that  a  iuit  wa«  instituted  ag^st 
Mr.  Kodd  to  rob  bitu  of  one  of  those  documents  wbicb  be  had  purcliased  by  lawful 
sale  of  Mr,  Jay, 
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collect  is  quite  of  an  elemental^  c4]ariirter,  yet  we  must  own  we 
have  ocLasionally  heard  diplomatists  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
betray  a  want  of  information  which  mi^lit  raise  a  re;^ret  that 
jnodem  govern mcnts  did  not  exact  '  a  report  *  from  their  agents. 
The  public  perusal  of  the  reports  in  the  senate  diffused  a  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  Europe  among  the  rulino;  aristocracy,  and 
it  had  the  further  advantatre  of  conferring  an  air  of  business  and 
importance  on  the  ostensibly  governing  bodies  of  the  Republic^ 
whi!e  t!ie  real  springs  of  action  were  moved  by  the  inquisition 
of  State. 

In  the  public  archives  these  reports  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
quantity  we  might  expect*  *  They  have  been,'  says  Mr,  R,  Brown, 
'  to  a  great  extent  lost  or  destroyed.*  It  is  alsr>  probable  that,  being 
of  no  practical  use  after  their  delivery,  they  were  not  regularly 
dei>osited  there.  Fortunately  they  have  been  discovered  in  other 
quarters  in  great  abundance. 

'  Before  transmittiug  tlie  oBicial  documents  to  the  Government,  It 
seenis  to  have  been  the  g:eiieral  practice  to  retain  a  copy  for  the  family 
library,  or  munimfent-room  (the  arckivio),  of  the  ambassador  him.^lf; 
and  thence,  or  perhaps  from  the  notes  of  some  one  who  Jieard  them 
read  in  the  senate  and  cammitted  their  gubt^tauce  to  paper,  these 
**  reports"  not  iin frequently  even  in  early  times,  and  d^sj>ite  tlie  pro- 
hibition of  the  Signorj',  found  their  way  to  the  public.  It  \h  ^surprising 
tliat  a  Goviininient  so  jealoiifi,  whose  omniscient  activity  anci  mysterious 
ubiquity  were  at  once  so  much  vaunted  and  dreaded^  should  have  per- 
mitted it**  orders  on  so  delicate  a  point  to  be  infringed ;  but  these 
interesting'  documents  early  excited  public  curiosity,  and  supply  follows 
demand,  even  in  the  middle  ages^  and  in  spite  of  inquisitors  of  state' 
(vol,  i*  p*  xi). 

We  suspect  the  inquisition  of  state  would  have  deemed  any 
amount  of  demand  a  poor  excuse  for  supplymjgr  what  it  did  not 
choose  should  be  supplied.  The  simpler  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  is,  that  the  Government  really  ivas  indiflWcnt  to 
the  publication.  It  was  for  the  dignity  id'  the  Republic  to  make 
a  rule  forbidding  the  divulgation  of  these  icjwrts  \ — ^it  was  for 
her  convenience  to  connive  at  its  infraction,  ]t  is  true  that  in 
the  statutes  of  the  Inquisition,  quoted  by  Mr.  Daru  (vol.  viii.), 
but  we  tliink  of  very  doubtful  authority,*  the  publication  of  the 
reports  is  deplored  and  proliibitedj  but  it  is  further  ordained  that 
the  tribunal  should  inspect  tliem  previously  to  their  delivery, 
an<l  expunge  whatever  appeared  objectionable  *  and  tljis,  whether 
the  ordinance  be  genuine  or  spurious,  is  doubtless  the  remedy 
which  was  in  fact  applied^  and  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 

*  Tlie  TtiUlan  traufilntor  ©f  Dam  girps  the  ttrongest  rea«oiii  for  believing  them 
to  bv  forgerieSt  tbough  by  no  mcaiis  of  mnderzi  duie, 
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maTcims  of  the  InqulBitors*,  who  were  far  too  wise  to  expect 
secrecy  from  so  numerous  an  audience  as  the  senate,  or  to 
repress  an  indiscretion  which  so  much  contributed  to  the  glory 
of  the  State.  The  fact  is^  that  in  the  middle  a^es  the  Venetian 
executive  roused  an  interest  and  ad  miration  which  contrast  strangely 
with  its  disrepute  in  later  days,  Tu  understand  the  curiosity 
which  irs  mechanism  and  all  its  proceedings  excited,  we  must 
compare  it  with  that  of  other  contenij>orary  governments — we 
must  remember  that,  at  a  time  when  administration  in  the 
feudal  mon  aid  lies  of  tlie  continerit  was  very  imperfect,  the 
institutions  of  Venice  had  attained  their  highest  point  of  vigour 
and  efficiency.  The  Sigriory  was  despoticj  but  the  despotism 
was  of  the  office,  not  of  the  man.  He  who  wielded  the  tyranny 
for  one  allotted  peritKl  was  the  subject  of  it  at  another ;  and 
even  durinj^  his  brief  term  of  power  he  was  involved  in  m 
mysterious  cobweb  of  surveillance  to  compel  his  integrity,  or 
ensure  hh  punishment.  Never  was  there  a  government  in 
which  individual  passion  had  so  little  play,  *  In  no  history,' 
says  M.  Daru,  *  does  the  name  of  woman  so  seldom  appear*'  In 
no  other  country  of  continental  Europe  at  that  period  were  life 
and  property  so  secure;  in  none  was  the  administration  of  justice 
more  steady  and  less  crueK  Bnt  Venice  committed  two  errors. 
She  afTected  mystery,  and  she  aspired  to  rule  by  fear*  Fear  is  a 
debasint^:  principle,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  degraded  the 
national  character,  while  the  mystery  ivhich  served  her  purpose 
for  a  time  now  gives  a  shelter  to  all  the  calumnies  with  which  her 
memory  is  assailed. 

Long,  however,  was  she  regarded  by  the  statesman  as  the  model 
of  wisdom  in  administration,  and  of  policy  in  diplomacy;  Her 
ambassadors  shared  the  prestige  of  their  marvellous  mistress,  and 
they  had  besides  no  slight  reptitation  of  their  own.  lliey  were 
commonly  supposetl  to  have  gained  more  for  the  Republic  by 
their  address,  than  all  her  generals  by  their  arms.  Mr,  Brown 
quotes  Wicquefort  to  prove  that  in  his  day  her  diplomatists 
possessed  an  acknowledged  superiority  over  their  brethren  of 
other  nations,  and  in  later  times  Lord  Chesterfield  recommends 
his  son,  at  whatever  court  he  may  reside j  to  cultivate  the  in- 
timacy of  the  Venetian  ambassador. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  these  reports  were  eagerly  sought 
after  and  multiplied.'     Many   manuscript  copies  of  the  same 


*  It  is  a  proof  of  the  rogue  irliich  these  reports  bad  acquired,  that  wbea  tlie 
atteniioQ  of  Europe  was  mrected  lowarda  England  by  the  mighty  pn?pamtions 
made  Uy  Philip  II.  for  its  defitmction,  a  forfeit  *  Report'  w%s  coni^idereil  bj  a 
book* making  speculator  a»  the  beet  meacs  of  tamiBg  tbe  public  euriosity  toaceouati 
and  was  put  fonb  ajccordiugly* 
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?eporl  have  been  discovered,  for  lonfr  after  tbe  invenlion  of  print- 
angf  books  contmued  to  be  transt  nbcd  by  the  hand  for  circula- 
tion, and  not  a  few  found  their  way  into  type. 

^  Orazio  Btisino^  a  subject  of  the  Signory,  who  visited  Oxford  in  tlie 
year  1618,  mentioTis  having  seen  in  the  JJodleian  Library  maniii^ript 
copies  of  niaiiy  of  thefte  state  papers,  which  iiad  found  their  way  thei^ 
(he  coinplaitm)  ^4d  the  teeth  of  the  seuate/*  And  in  die  year  166^ 
Jo  ha  Bidteale  published  in  Loniiun  a  Translation  of  the  Eeport  on  the 
Papal  Court,  by  the  noble  Correr,  whum,  in  admiration  of  his  sagacity, 
he  styles  a  "'  politique  aslrologer*'  *  (vol.  i,  p,  xi). 

At  Cologne  in  1589,  was  printed  *  II  Tesoro  Politico,'  m 
misccHany,  of  which  the  staple  consists  of  the  reports  of  Vene- 
tian ambassadors.  Cico^a  says  of  it,  that,  though  unfaithful 
to  the  oriijinals,  it  is  hig-hly  valuable.  It  had  ^eat  success  in  its 
day%  and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  went  through  no  less  than 
seven  editions.  This  was  followed  by  '11  Tesoro  della  Corte  di 
Roma,'  a  series  of  reports  by  Venetian  ambassadors  accredited 
to  the  Pope,  which  was  published  at  Brussels  in  1672,  and  also 
by  several  single  reports  which  have  appeared  in  various  parts  of 
Europe. 

In  motlem  times  such  publications  have  become  frequent.  A 
graceful  custom  which  prevails  at  Venice,  of  printing  s*>me  curious 
and  aiK-ient  tract  as  a  nuptial  present,  has  brought  a  number  of 
interesting  reports  to  Hgiit ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  in  this  country, 
appeared  the  '  Relation  of  England,'  which  we  have  inserted  in 
oar  list,  though  it  does  not  lawiully  come  under  our  jurisdiction, 
as  it  was  printed  only  for  private  circulation  by  the  Camden 
Society.  Such  of  our  readers,  however,  as  are  able  to  procure  it 
will  thank  us  for  drawing  their  attention  to  so  agreeable  a  volume, 
and  so  elegnnt  and  spirited  a  specimen  of  translation.  The 
*  Relation '  does  not  present  tbe  ambassador's  own  report,  but 
tlie  notices  of  England  collected  for  it.  Mr,  Brown  attributes 
the  work  to  t!ie  secretary  of  Andrea  Trevisan,  who  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Henry  VII*  in  14!^7,  a  conckision  which  is  quite 
borne  out  by  the  internal  evidence,  and  may  be  confirmed  beyond 
doubt  by  a  reference  to  the  diaries  of  Marin  Sanuto.* 

The  work  of  Signor  Tommaseo,  which  was  commenced  under 
the  patronage  of  the  French  government,  presents  a  series  of 
reports,  accompanied  by  a  French  translation^  from  ambassadors 
resident  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century*  The  work  of  Signo? 
Albori,  begun  in  1839  and  still  in  progress,  derives  its  materials 
chiefly  from  the  libraries  of  Florence,  and  is  of  a  more  miscel- 

*  Vide  '  li^i^fruagli  soUa  Vita  e  «ttlle  Opere  di  M«rtn  S&mito/  a  work  af  much 
taterett  by  Mr.  fUwdoii  Brown,  written  ia  Italian,  and  pnbliBfaed  in  Italy,  and  for 
that  reason  Um  knoviD  in  this  coautrj  thac  it  destTTefi  to  be, 
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laneous  clmmcter,  but  as  yet  it  contiiins  Httle  to  iUustrate  English 
history.  The  first  report,  indeed^  of  the  series  relates  to  this 
country,  but  only  in  part;  and  if  it  does  not  present  much  of, 
novelty  or  interest,  at  least  it  attests  the  habitual  tlilij^ence  uf  a 
Venetian  rliplotnatist.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Vincenzo  Querini, 
the  atnbassatlor  at  the  court  of  the  Archduke  Philip  and  his 
consort  Joanna,  who,  baring  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  Falmouth  (1506)  when  on  a  voyage  with  the  court  from 
Flanders  to  Spain,  employed  tlie  six  weeks  of  his  detention  in 
collect! nn;^  such  particulars  as  he  could  of  the  country."  In  the 
next  volume,  two  drawn  op  by  able  diplomatists  relate  to  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  there  is  also  anotber,  anony- 
mous, which  we  cannot  agree  %vith  M.  Alberi  in  thinking  worthy 
of  its  predecessors.  On  the  contmry,  it  appears  to  us  too  super- 
ficial and  too  careless  to  be  the  work  of  a  Venetian — or  indeed 
of  any  other — statesman.! 

As  materials  for  history,  however,  the  reports  are  far  inferior 
to  the  despatches,  wliieh  form  tlie  third  and  most  important  class 
of  diplomatic  MS8,  They  rarely  com raunic ate  events.  They  are 
useful  to  correct  the  impressions,  not  to  amend  the  narrative,  of 
history.  A  Venetian  ambassador's  despatch,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
lates tlje  truth  as  far  as  it  can  be  discovered  from  day  to  day  by  a 
sharps  in;  It  ted  observer  whose  credit  and  advancement  dejiend  on 
his  perspicacity,  and  it  is  eommunirated  without  dispiise.  He 
is  not  compelled  to  flatter  the  caprices  of  a  prejudiretl  sove- 
reign, or  of  bis  reigning  favourite  or  mistress*  He  may  even  ven- 
ture to  contradict  with  a  freedom  which  contrasts  oddly  with  his 
reverential  languajafe.  He  addresses  an  abstraction.  A  careless 
reader  might  suppose  that  the  Doge  was  the  most  despotic  and 
most  self-sufficient  of  sovereigns  ;  he  is  addressed  as  all-powerful 
and  all  wise,  till  at  last  the  excess  of  the  apparent  exagijeration 
betrays  the  real  truth.  It  is  implied  he  is  immortab  We  meet 
such  phrases  as  '  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  your  Sub- 
limity's policy;'  and  we  discover  that  the  Doge  is  but  the  im- 
personation of  the  majesty  of  the  republic^ — the  figure-liead  at  the 
prow  of  the  Bucenlaun  Moreover  as  an  unbroken  series  of  con- 
temporary  letters  a  set  of  despatches  is  most  espeiially  valuable* 
Its  accurate  chronology  enables  us  to  detect  those  mistakes  on 

*  8ome  of  tlie  MS.  copies  of  Qaerini's  repf^rt  cciBt&m  an  IntererfitiDg  account  of 
the  var]y  Ponofueae  voyagt.^.  This  has  ht^eii  otnktcHl  by  the  Floreutijie  ediu>r, 
wbo  probably  lum  eoniulted  only  tb«!  copy  lu  the  Moglmbeccbi  library. 

f  A  carious  piwsfiSKe  is  Fyaet  MoryMiD  (part  3,  book  L  p.  34)  enables  aa  witb 
isull  probability  to  identic  the  writei^  with  SanAoTino,  tbe  soa  of  tht  architect. 
Morjson  ttph raids  SaiiBrtriao  for  his  folly  m  publishing  abroad  that  dying  people 
Here  Euffocut^  by  thvlr  ivlatioos  id  Eitglasd  -  and  this  Mune  sUly  «2ory  is  the 
prineipptl  feature  of  tbe  report. 

which. 


wbicli,  though  sHi^lit  in  tliemselves,  tlje  theories  of  later  historians 
often  nre  pounded  ;  and  wUcreajj  a  single  letter  must  present  some 
very  important  fact  or  graphic  desLTiplioDj  in  order  to  awaken 
the  reader's  interest ;  a  fonsccutivc  correspondence  gradually 
enlists  his  sympathies  in  favour  of  all  that  engagcii  the  feelings 
of  the  writer,  and  by  slight  and  reiterated  touches  completes  a 
picture  of  the  men  and  the  times  such  as  no  conscious  effort 
of  pnrtmit-painting  could  have  produced. 

In  the  Venetian  archives  the  diplomatic  despatches  bear  the 
technical  name  of  '  Ren;istri.'  The  ambassador,  in  corresponding 
with  the  government,  was  wont  to  keep  for  his  own  use  a  series 
of  copies  or  'reijistTo'  of  his  letters.  This,  on  his  rctum,  he  was 
bound  to  deposit  in  the  Ducal  Chancery*  In  early  times  special 
envoys  were  sent  on  special  occasions,  and  their  letters  were  few. 
No  regis tro  can  he  looked  for  Ijefore  the  opening  ijf  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  system  of  wliat  in  modern  times  is  called 
diplomacy  was  gradually  formed  ;  and  none  is  to  he  found  in  the 
archives  till  the  close  of  that  centuryj  nor  even  then  ior  many 
years  but  in  broken  and  imperfect  order.*  This  defalcation  i» 
attributed  to  two  conflagrations,  one  in  150^— an  ill  omen,  it  was 
said,  which  nshered  in  the  disasters  of  the  league  of  (.''amhray — 
the  other  in  1577,  still  more  destrucfive  to  the  muniments  of  the 
republic  ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  *  registri '  w^ere  not  regti- 
larly  deposited  in  the  Chancery  till  further  experience  in  diplo- 
macy had  taught  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  regulation  to  that 
effect*  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  registro  relating  to  England  f  h&s 
been  made  public  by  the  indiscretion  of  former  days,  or  the 
industry  of  the  present,  till  Mr*  Hawdon  Brown  gave  to  the 
public  his  translation  oi  the  despatches  of  Giuslinian,  the  first  J 
of  the  long  series  of  Venetian  ambassadors  in  England,  For 
though  the  stay  of  his  predecessor  Badoer  was  protracted  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  Giustinian  was  the  first  who  left  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  with  orders  to  reside^ till  relieved  by  a  successor. 
Mr.  Brown  gives  the  following  account  of  his  discovery  ;— 

*  We  quote  from  the  programme  of  a  fortljcomin^  vork  by  the  ieimed  director 
of  the  V'eii£?tiati  Eirchives^,  the  Signor  Mutitit^lli.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  bappiJj 
conceived.  It  is  en  titled,  *  Storiii  Arcanti  ed  Aneddoiica  d'  Italiii;'  mid  k  lo  cojisist 
<if  tiximcts  from  the  <2eipctfrArr  of  the  VenetiB>u  luubaisiidon  re^deiitat  thi^  "^aiious 
ieais  of  coverwmeut  in  tiie  Peuhisuljau 

t  Ana  very  few^  i^e  might  adiL  relating  to  any  other  country ;  aud  that  only 
in  very  rtet-ut  times*  In  the  second  sericjs,  vol-  i.  of  Alb^ri'il  colleeiioiiB^  are  ninety 
letters  ad  dressed  to  the  Sigrior)'  by  CiirSo  CappeUo,  from  Florence*  i  52^  1530, 
la  the  Eevealh  volume  of  the  ^Afchivio  Storico/  part  II.  ^FIorcQCf,  lt!H4),  there 
fire  nioety-liro  LettJtrs  from  ^mhafis^adora  HCcredited  to  MaxiiDHlatii  from  June  to 
November,  I49fi;  and  in  lBb*2  Mr,  Com«t  pubUihed  Kt  Vietma  the  lettei*  written 
by  G.  Barharo  from  Periia, 

X  The  Portupiese  ambasiador  expresses  snrpriee  al  finding  him  resident  in 
Enghuidf  and  a$k»  an  explanaUou  of  this  novelty  (voL  ii.  p.  79). 
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*  In  flic  year  1843  the  noble  Girolama  Cotitarini  bequeathed  to  the 
library  of  St,  Jilark  hb  family  collection  of  books  and  MiS8,    Ainon^t 
their  contents*  w^  a  bnlky  folio  volume.  .....  The  paper  h  of  the 

same  manufacture,  and  b^rs  the  muiG  water-  mark,  as  that  on  whicli 
was  written  the  letter  of  Henry  VII.  [thiis  was  the  water-murk  of 
Flanders,  which  easily  at  that  time  unpijlied  the  femall  quantity  of 
writing-paper  eonsumed  in  England].  The  volume  contains  226 
letters,  tsoples  of  those  addressed  by  S.  Guistinian  to  t[je  Signory 
during  his  English  embassy.  They  are  transcribed  by  his  set^retary, 
Jiimself  a  man  of  some  note  in  Venetian  annals.  The  copy  is  dated 
1515  to  1519.  It  is  headed,  according-  to  the  pious  fonn  of  the  day, 
**  Tn  nomine  Donimi,"  and  is  thus  attested  by  the  transcriber  at  the  eod^ — 

**  Nicolaiis  Sagndinus,  fideliter  exeraplavit." — vol.  i.  p,  xxiw 

The  translator,  to  make  his  work  more  complete,  has  judiciously 
added  the  instructions  with  which  the  ambassador  set  out,  and 
the  report  he  delivered  on  his  return  ;*  and  has  further  illustrated 
the  correspondence  by  various  MS.  letters^  chiefly  eattracted  from 
the  diaries  of  Marin  Sanuto* 

The  period  to  which  this  correspondence  relates  is  one  of 
which  few  contemporary  records  are  quoted  by  the  historian, 
and  but  few  have  since  been  recovered  by  the  antiquary.!  It  is 
also  a  period  of  deep  imerest.  It  is  that  which  has  been  selected 
by  Robertson  and  Bolingbroke  as  emphatically  the  commence^ 
ment  of  modern  history,  when  the  different  memiiers  of  the 
European  family  first  be<:fan  to  understand  their  reciprocal  rela- 
tions, and  to  make  those  combinations  which  have  Subsequently 
formed  the  groundwork  of  their  international  policy. 

From  this  time,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  became 
the  leadins^  object  of  England,  She  had  practically  renounced 
the  dream  of  French  conquest.  The  key  of  her  policy  now 
was  the  dread  of  French  agr^randisement*  France,  consoli- 
dated into  a  great  and  compact  kingdom  by  the  acquisitions  of 
Burgundy  and  Brittany,  sighed  for  further  developnjentj  but  felt 
that  England  was  an  obstacle  in  her  path  and  a  thorn  in  ber 
side.  It  was  the  reciprocal  endeavour  of  the  two  governments 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  impede  the  march  and  paralyse 
the  activity  of  the  other.  To  govern  Scotland  by  an  English 
party  in  the  Scotch  councils  was  to  the  sovereign  ui  England  a 
policy  of  necessity,  and  consequently  the  first  object  of  the  French 
cabinet  was  to  encourage  all  Scotch  malcontents,  to  aid  them 


*  Tbi*  if  not  Trhdly  new  to  the  public ,  as  part  of  it  i*  to  be  found  m  Sir  IL 
Elli^*»  Original  Letters  illuBtrative  af  Etigiish  History*  vol,  h  p,  177* 

+  Some  inteii?sting  letters  are  to  be  foiiod  among  the  *  Statt  Papers/  published 
by  the  Kecard  ccnumLssioii ;  and  »iso  ia  Sir  H.  KUiik's  public«itioti  abovt;  quoted, 
bat  they  are  few  Id  nyniber. 

with 
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with  ail  the  arts  of  intrigue  (the  honest  and  intelligible  phrase  of 
'moral  support'  was  not  vet  inveDted)^  and  occasionally  even  with 
supplies  of  men  and  money.  At  the  opening  of  the  present 
correspondence^  Marpraret,  Henry's  sister,  left  a  widow  alter  the 
fatal  field  of  Flmlden  (which  had  been  fought  at  French  instiga- 
tion),  was  stru^rglLng  to  maintain  her  prigition  as  regent,  which  was 
materially  endangered  by  her  second  marriage.  And  accordingly 
the  King  of  France  had  despatched  tlie  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
next  heir  to  the  tlirone,  but  born  and  bred  in  France,  to  dispute 
her  authority,  contest  the  guardianship  of  tlie  chihlren,  and  in 
every  way  to  embroil  the  government  with  Henr)'s  cabinet. 

Spain  was  at  this  time  too  closely  allied  with  England,  as 
well  as  too  distant  to  excite  jealousy ;  and  the  emperor, 
the  necessitous  Ma^imUian,  could  inspire  neither  respect  nor 
apprehension.  But  it  is  surprising  to  fnid,  on  perusing  this 
correspondence,  how  little  at  litis  time  tlie  attention  of  Europe 
was  attracted  to  the  young  Archduke,  the  future  Charles  V., 
and  how  little  England,  in  her  balancing  and  conservative  policy, 
seejned  to  grudge  to  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  acqnisitions  which 
must  ultimately  centre  in  this  colossus  of  universal  dominion. 

To  Venice,  and  to  Italy  generally,  the  moment  was  highly 
critical*  To  Venice  the  struggle  was  for  existence.  To  Italy  there 
was  drawing  near  the  demuement  of  that  perplexed  and  intricate 
drama  which  forms  her  early  history  ;  and  the  final  struggle  was 
commenced  which  at  its  close  was  destined  to  bring  her  tran- 
quillity at  the  price  oi  independence.  But  to  understand  the 
import  of  the  negotiations  detailed  in  Mr.  Brown's  volumes,  we 
must  pause  to  take  a  closer  survey  of  the  internal  condition  and 
external  relations  of  the  Peninsula, 

Those  who  have  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  incessant  warfare  which 
the  solar  microscope  reveals  among  the  denizens  of  a  dioj>  of  water 
will  have  no  unapt  image  of  the  state  of  Italy  for  some  centuries 
after  it  had  been  resolved  into  its  discordant  elements  by  the 
break ing  up  of  the  Western  Empire*  The  only  chance  for  her 
pcditical  reconstruction  was  to  he  sought  in  the  prcj>onderance  of 
some  one  state,  or  perhaps  of  three  or  four  strong  enough  to  give 
the  law  to  the  rest,  and  wise  enough  to  combine  for  mutual  defence- 
But  the  rapacity  to  annex  was  exceeded  only  by  the  repugnance  to 
unite,  and  a  further  obstacle  to  all  consolidation  was  opposed  by 
the  vague  feudal  claims  of  the  empire,  and  the  worse*founded 
but  belter-enforced  pretensions  of  the  church.  Ibily  was  indeed^ 
then  as  since,  nothing  more  than  what  an  eminent  modem  states^ 
man*  has  been  so  unjustly  censured  for  calling  it,  ^  a  geographicaL 
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n^me  ;*  and  mutual  a^^ression  and  robbery  became  tbe  normal 
coziditi0n  of  its  const itvient  states.  Time  brought  ceaseless 
change  but  no  amendment ;  and  the  fatal  practice  early  intro- 
duced and  yearly  extending:  of  subsidizing  foreign  trt>ops,  mul- 
tiplied the  disorders  and  paralysed  the  energies  of  the  land. 

At  last  approached  tlie  coniummation  which  is  so  bitterly 
deplored  by  Italian  writers,  but  which  was  distinctly  appre- 
beufled  only  when  it  became  inevitable.  Ludovico  Sforza,  Regent 
of  Milan,  has  the  unenviable  celebrity  of  having  first  invited  the 
French  to  cross  the  Alps ;  but,  invited  or  uninvited,  tbe  invader 
was  at  hand.  As  soon  as  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  bad  consoli* 
dated  their  strength  by  that  amalgamating  process  which  was 
denied  to  Italy,  it  was  certain  that  tbe  ambition  of  their  sove- 
reigns would  guide  them  to  that  beautiful  country  which  held 
out  so  tempting  a  spoil  and  so  easy  a  conquest.  The  successful 
invasion  of  Charles  VII L  was  productive  to  himself  neither 
of  glory  nor  of  more  solid  advantages,  but  it  betrayed  the  secret 
of  the  weakness  of  tbe  land,  and  henceforth  tbe  destiny  of  Italy 
became  a  matter  of  intrigue  at  transalpine  courts.  Very  early 
in  the  sbtteenth  century  the  stranger  established  his  rule  at 
both  extremities  of  the  peninsula.  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  reigned 
at  Naples  in  virtue  of  tbe  double  treachery  by  wbich  be  bad 
first  rolibed  bis  unsuspecting  relation  and  ally  the  exiled  king, 
and  then  the  accomplice  of  his  perfidy  Louis  XII,  of  France; 
Louis  was  in  possession  of  tbe  Milanese  and  of  Genoa ;  while 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  was,  by  fraud  and  by  force,  endeavouring 
to  gain  a  footing  in  Lombardy,  and  recover  the  lost  influence  of 
the  Empire  in  Italy, 

In  llie  midst  of  all  this  confusion  and  vicissitude,  one  state 
seemed  advancing  steadily  in  power  ajid  iniportance.  Its  aug-» 
mentations  were  gradual,  and  made  with  circumspection.  They 
were  consolidated  by  its  gtiod  government,  and  were  durable. 
On  impartially  considering  the  history  of  Italy,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  if  any  Italian  state  could  have  obtained  an  import- 
ance sufficient  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  transalpine  am bi lion,  that 
state  was  Venice.  But  public  opinion,  no  less  than  manicipal 
antipathies,  at  that  time  resisted  such  a  concentration  of  power 
in  one  hand.  In  the  year  15(X)  Italian  statesmen  and  patriots 
would  have  heard  a  proposal  to  secure  tbe  independence  of 
Italy  by  its  *  unity,'  with  the  same  disfavour  with  which  the  world 
in  1855  would  receive  a  scheme  to  establish  the  peace  of  Europe 
by  means  of  an  universal  monarchy,  Venice  was  accused  f>i  being 
ambitious,  and  became  the  object  of  odium  and  distru;^t,  because 
she  was  suspected  of  wishing,  gradually^  and  as  far  as  might  be 
peacefully  I  to  bring  about  that  which  the  late  King  of  Sardinia 
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a  few  years  a^o  was  so  vehemenlly  applauded  for  attemplmg' 
violently,  and  in  defiance  tif  treaties.  And  this  suspicion  was 
sufficient  to  arm  ag^ainst  her  all  the  states  of  Italy  and  all  who 
looked  on  Italy  as  their  destined  prey. 

A  few  years  later  Machiavelli*s  loathing  for  the  foreign  rule 
*  which  smelt  to  heaven '  *  wrung'  from  him  the  proposal  to  give 
up  individual  liberty  in  order  to  secure  national  indepeadenee ; 
and  in  a  passage  of  surpassing  eloquence  he  exhorts  the  Medici 
Duke  of  Urbino,  whom,  as  a  pope  s  nephew,  he  deems  secure  of 
papal  support,  to  consolidate  a  sovereignty  which  might  be  the 
bulwark  of  Italy  againist  the  barbarians.  But  so  much  stronger 
are  the  passions  even  of  the  wisest  men  than  their  reason,  that 
we  doubt  whether  the  secretary  of  democratic  Florence  would 
not  have  thought  the  independence  of  Italy  too  dearly  bought 
by  the  exaltation  of  the  aristocratic  Venetians. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1508  all  had  prospered  with 
the  great  republic*  When  Louis  XII,  invaded  the  Milanese, 
she  had  joined  in  the  enterprise  and  hafl  shared  the  spoiL  A 
fatal  fault :  her  excuse  was  tlie  same  which  has  often  been 
alleged  for  all  that  is  most  dishonest  in  polities.  She  could  not 
prevent  the  crijne,  and  was  therefore  justified  in  sharing  its 
profits.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  she  held  five  important 
ports  which  had  been  pledged — virtually  sold  to  her — by  the 
king  ;  and  when  Cirsar  Borgia  fell  she  had  secured  a  part  of 
his  spoils.  Tliese  recent  acquisitions  seemed  but  the  pre- 
lude to  further  encroachments,  and  exasperatetl  the  jealousy 
which  she  had  long  excited.  Once  before,  at  Blots  in  1504, 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  had  signed  a  treaty  for  the 
spoliation  of  Venice,  but  it  was  dissolved  by  the  discord  of  the 
contracting  parties  before  it  could  txkke  effect.  The  Republic 
ought  to  have  learned  caution  from  Ibis  proof  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  combination,  but  she  also  derived  confidence  from  its 
failure  ;  and  never,  it  must  be  owned,  w^as  there  less  iudi cation 
of  a  coming  storm  on  the  horisEon  than  at  this  moment*  With 
the  King  of  France  she  was  closely  allied  ;  with  the  Emperor 
she  bad  just  signed  a  long  truce  j  with  the  wily  Ferdinand  she  bad 
a  community  of  polilical  interests,  nor  had  she  any  cause  to  dread 
his  hostility  except  that  he  owed  her  money ♦  Pope  Julius  was  in- 
debted to  her  for  his  election,  and  the  avowed  principle  of  his 
policy  was  to  drive  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Alps.  Vet  the  Pope 
was  the  first  to  propose  the  league  for  ber  ruin  to  the  King  of 
France ;  and,  though  he  repented  of  bis  rashness  before  his  mes- 
senger reached  Paris,  his  repentance  came  too  late,     Louis  XII* 

*  ^  Ad  ngnuno  pu££a  qaesto  barbaro  domiaioZ-^Il  Prime jpe,  cap.  x%^i, 
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eagerly  caug-bt  at  the  proposal,  and  instantly  communicated  it 
to  Maximilian,  no  le&s  etk^r  than  Ijimself.  The  desij^n  was  for- 
warded with  all  tile  zeal  of  malice  by  the  aU-powerful  minister 
the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  who  had  been  a  candidate  lor  the  tiara, 
and  burnt  to  reveng^eon  I  fie  republic  that  preference  for  his  rival 
Julius  which  Julius  himself  so  ungratefully  reqoiteil, 

Maximilian  instantly  despatched  to  the  congress  his  daughter 
Mar^^arct,  the  Dowafrer  Duehess  of  Savoy,  in  whose  rapacity 
he  had  the  highest  confidence.  His  choice  of  a  representative 
proved  his  eagerness  to  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  dis- 
guised the  object  of  the  mission  io  those  who  were  not.  She  was 
governess  of  the  Low  Countries,  Certain  disputes  in  Flanders 
were  assigned  as  the  cause  of  tlie  congress ;  and  the  phtce  ftw 
its  meeting  was  Cambray^  whence  this  celebrated  league  took* 
its  name. 

Never  was  so  important  a  treaty  so  hastily  settled.  The  lady's 
tact  was  consummate,  her  serresy  impenetrable,  her  impetuosity 
irresistible.  She  overbore  all  difhculties.  When  the  Nuncio 
and  the  Spanish  ambassador  pleaded  their  want  of  full  powers, 
she  accepted  the  French  caniinars  signature  on  behalf  of  the 
Pope  and  the  ambassadors  in  spite  of  his  protestations  of  its 
nullity,  well  persuaded  that  Ferdinand  w'ould  oppose  no  iniquity 
which  brijugbt  hiui  profit.  In  vain  the  representative  of  the 
Signory  followed  the  court,  anil  haunted  every  nn  tec  ham  her,  and 
eross-questioned  every  oftieJah  None  betrayed  the  secret;  few 
suspected  tbal  there  was  a  secret  to  betray  ;  and  from  the  cardinal 
he  received  oatlis  and  protestations,  so  cordial  and  so  solemn,  as 
to  lull  the  susptcifms  even  of  a  Venetian  diplomatist. 

The  fatal  league  was  signed  on  the  10th  December,  1508.  It 
proposed  nothing  leas  tfian  the  division  among  the  high  con- 
tracting parlies,  according  to  tiieir  respective  convenience,  f)f  the 
whole  of  the  Venetian  dominions  iin  terra  firm  a  *  Tlie  restora- 
tion of  the  usurpations  of  the  republic,'  it  was  convenient  to  style 
this  spoliation,  and  having  by  this  act  of  sovereign  justice  re-- 
established  the  gohien  age  in  the  Peninsula,  the  allied  powers- 
pledge  tlieniselves  to  devote  ttjeir  arms  to  the  service  of  Slother 
Church,  and  to  expel  the  infidel  from  Christendom, 

The  success  of  this  unprincipled  league  at  its  first  outbreak. 
was,  as  the  reader  will  doubtless  remember,  complrte  and  tri- 
umphant. In  one  fatal  Ijatlle,  the  rout  of  Ghiara  d' Adda,  Venice 
lost  the  whole  of  her  possessions  on  the  continent  id  Italy — but 
not  her  firinness  and  energy.  She  rallied  all  her  strengtti  for  a 
linal  struggle,  and  applied  herself  to  divide  the  enemies  wtu>se 
union  slje  could  not  resist.  She  first  was  reconciled  to  the 
unsteady  Julius  (chiefly  through  the  inter\'ention  of  the  English 
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ambassnflor,  Wnlsej*s  predecessor  io  the  see  of  york),  and  so 
dexterously  did  she  play  her  game^  that  beibre  the  end  of  the 
year  she  found  herself  I  endued  with  a  »ectiao  of  her  former 
enemies  to  drive  the  King  ot  France  beyond  the  Alps.  The 
new  ctjaUlion  in  its  turn  was  successful,  nnd  early  in  1513  Pope 
Julius  tould  boast  witli  his  dyin^r  breath  that  the  ^  French  were 
far  from  Italy/  But  V'enice  st>on  found  with  dismay  that  her  con- 
federates were  not  less  bent  on  her  spoliation  than  her  enemies. 
Mascimilian  announced  his  intention  to  keep  all  her  best  pro- 
vinces^ and  to  make  her  pay  tiibute  for  the  remainder.  The 
Republic  hastHy  chang-ed  her  policy  and  patched  up  an  alliance 
with  France,  which  circumstances  had  made  e€|nally  necessary  to 
both,  This  Frencli  alliance^  to  which  Venice  obstinately  adhered^ 
is  the  key  to  all  the  diplomacy  of  the  time.  To  detacli  Venice 
from  the  French  connexion  was  tlie  grand  object  for  some  years 
subsequently  of  all  who  feared  the  aggraodisement  of  France  or 
favoured  rival  interests  in  Italy, 
I  We  now  arrive  nt  the  period  to  which  the  present  correspond- 

I  envt:-  relates.     At  the  opening  ^^  the  year  1515  much  blood  and 

I  treasure    had    been  wasted ^   but  the  recovery  of  the   Venetian 

provinces  was  still   incomplete,   when   the  Signory  thought  it 
I  needful  to  ur*i^e  t!je  return  of  the  King  of  France  to  Lombard y, 

I  and  for  this  purpose  despatched  a  double  embnissy — the  one  to 

Par  Is  J  mi  the  pretext  of  congratulating^  the  king  on  bis  m»rriage  ' 
with    Maria   Tudor,    the    young    ami    handsome    sister    of   our 
I  Henry  VII L  ;  the  other  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain^ 

I  ing  a  good  understanding  between  the  bali-reconciled  brothers- 

«  in-law  ;  and  of  thus  leaving  Louis  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention 

I  to  his  Transalpine  conquests.     Pasquallgo  is  appointed  to  Paris, 

I  and  for  the  English  embassy  the  Senate  fix  iheir  eyes  on  Sebastian 

Giustinian,  a  veteran  statesman  and  diplomatist,  of  whose  family 
I  Aud  early  career  an  amusin^r  ace  mint  is  given  by  the  translator  in  a 

I  preliminary  chapter.    He  had  already  passed  the  greater  part  of  a 

1  long  life  in  the  public  service.    He  had  acted  as  Pnrveditor,  under 

,  circumstances  of  great  ditliculty  and  dangerj  in  Dalmatia,  where 

•  much  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  were  needed  to  make  the 

]  civilised  rule  of  the   Republic  respected  by  her  semi-barbarous 

"  subjecls.     Asa  man  of  letters,  he  had  been  distinguished  among 

'  ihe  learned  men  wlio  frecpiented   the  court  of  Lad  is  la  us,  King  of 

I  Hungary,  where  he  bad  resided  as  ambassador.    At  the  explosion 

I  of  the  League  of  Cam  bray,  he  was  govern*>r  of  Brest  i  a,  and  bad 

!  been  obliged  to  suiTender  the  town  on  finding  that  the  lenders  of 

!  the  rSambara  faction   had  opened  the  gates  to  the  French.      He 

owed  it  to  his  personal  popuhirity  alone  thril  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Venice,    In  black  serge,  and  with  a  beurd  of  twelve  days' 

growth, 
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growth,  he  i?nteTetl  the  Senate  to  give  an  ncroimt  of  his  disaster 
(voh  L  p.  10);  but  the  Si^noTy  couUl  dUtin^iah  inisiiirtune 
from  demerit :  he  was  appointed  to  hig-h  officOj  and  is  now  de- 
spatched on  this  important  em  bass j, 

1  le  has  liardly  left  the  Lugunes  before  lie  is  met  by  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Louis  and  the  accession  of  the  youthful  and  high- 
spirited  Francis.  The  real  object  of  his  mission  remains  un- 
chanifed-  Its  ostensible  purport,  with  all  llie  details,  are  inime- 
diali?ly  adjusted  to  suit  the  altered  tirciim stances.  The  visit 
of  compliment  to  Louis  on  liis  marriage  is  changed  to  one  of 
mingled  ctuidolence  and  amgiTitulation  to  Francis  on  his  acces- 
sion ;  and  the  rich  present  destined  for  the  beautiful  bride  of 
the  enamoured  (dd  kinjf  is  withheld  from  his  widow,  now  a 
dowap-cr  and  i>cr3on  of  Httlc  influence.  His  new  credentials  and 
instnictions  are  promised  hiin  at  Lyons,  whither  he  proceeds  by 
the  circuitous  njute  of  Ferrara,  Lucca,  and  <jenoa. 

But  even  by  tlae  shortest  road  a  journey  from  Venice  to 
London  in  tlie  year  1515,  in  mid-wiiitcr»  was  no  li^ht  under- 
taking. A  letter  from  Giust^nian's  predecessor,  Badoer  (voL  i. 
p,  G3)i  one  of  the  most  curious  in  the  who^t*  collection,  enables 
us  to  say  in  tiow  short  a  time  it  might  l>e  accomplished.  In 
January,  150^,  Radoer  was  despatched  to  England  on  the  forlorn 
hope  of  persuading  Henry  VIL  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Venice  by  invading  France,  Not  an  hour  was  to  he  lost,  and 
secresy  was  not  less  neeiled  than  despatch.  Venice  wj\s  at  war 
witl*  all  the  continent,  and  a  Venetian  messenger,  wherever  fHs- 
covered,  would  have  been  stoppeth  In  modem  days,  a  false 
passpoi't  would  have  smm^thed  all  diificnlties  •  but  the  passport 
system- — that  ingenious  invention  for  impeding  the  tourist  and 
expediting  the  fugitive — was  reserved  for  our  own  enlightened 
age.  Badoer  spoke  Frencfj,  English,  and  German — a  rare 
accomplishment  in  days  when  the  facility  of  using  Latin  as  an 
universal  medium  of  communication  among  educated  people 
discouraged  the  study  tif  modern  tongues — and  one  that  did. 
him  good  service,  ^It  behoved  me,'  fie  says  (vol,  i,  p,  lit*),' 
*  to  give  account  to  every  one  what  1  was  doingj  and  not 
to  change  colour  whilst  telling  my  tale.  Sometimes  1  passed 
for  an  Englishman,  and  sometimes  for  a  Croat  on  a  mission 
to  the  Emperon*  But,  though  his  safety  was  endangered, 
his  progress  does  not  seem  to  be  retarded  by  the  wakcfid 
suspicion  he  encounters.  He  rides  to  Basle  by  the  JVIoont 
St,  (jothard,  and  cuts  bis  leg  to  the  bone  by  a  fall  on  the  ice^ 
while  crossing  the  Pass  at  night.  He  dresses  his  leg  himself, 
and  hurries  on,  takes  a  boat  at  Basle,  and  riilcs  from  Cologne  to 
Calais,  tlirough  dan^rers  multiplyinor  as  lie  arrive  near  the  goal- 
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At  last,  io  twentj-six  clays  he  reaches  London,  and  what,  he 
exclaims,  could  a  man  of  sixty- two  do  more  ?  We  must  own,  to 
the  honour  of  the  Venetian  patriot,  that  even  in  thesr  Hays  of 
established  posts  and  excellent  roads,  few  g-entlemen  of  his  a^ 
who  travelled  in  the  same  way  could  accomplisli  the  journey  mare 
ipeedily. 

Our  ambassador  has  no  such  occasion  for  hurry,  and  he  has  a 
good  deal  of  business  to  do  by  the  way.  His  progress  through 
Italy  strongly  illustrates  the  sketch  we  have  attempted  to  ^ivc 
of  tiiat  unhappy  country  at  this  rrisis  of  its  fate.  His  first  lialt  is 
at  Ferraraj  where  the  Duke  and  Duchess  (the  famous  Lurrexia 
Borg-ia),  who,  as  the  translator  observes,  seem  to  rule  togethrrwith 
remarkahle  harmony  and  equality  of  power,  receive  him  with 
unbounded  professions,  warmly  reciprocated  by  the  ambassador, 
of  devotion  and  affection.  But,  under  all  the  verbiage  of 
medieval  diplomacy,  there  is  a  deep  tneantng  in  the  few  words 
of  business  that  escape:  *Botli  Duke  and  Duchess  affirmed  it 
was  ever  their  intention  to  follow  tlie  same  fortunes  as  your 
Excetlency/  In  ordinary  times,  the  mainspring  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  sovereigns  of  Ferrara  was  jealc^usy  of  Venice, 
w^hose  vengeance  they  feared  to  provoke,  Imt  whose  yoke  I  hey 
were  ever  anxious  to  break,*  The  Duke  hatl  lost  an  important 
province  (the  Polesine  of  Rovigo)  as  the  penalty  of  his  union 
with  Italy  in  1484  against  the  Republic,  and  to  rf'n;ain  it 
had  joined  the  League  of  Cam  bray ;  but  ex:perienee  had  shown 
him  there  were  more  formidable  enemies  to  be  feared  tlian  the 
insulted  and  injured  Republic,  whose  fortunes  were  then  too  low 
to  allow  her  to  he  vindicti^*e,  Ferrara,  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  day,  was  a  fief  of  the  Church  ;  Modena  and  ile*x^;io  were 
held  of  the  Empire*  The  Pope  was  in  military  possession  of  the 
two  latter  duchies^  and  ardently  coveted  the  former.  The  Pope 
was  the  unprincipled  Leo,  the  Emperor  the  net^dy  Maximilian, 
Tlie  position  of  Ferrara  was  much  that  of  a  vessel  entangled  in  a 
'  field  of  ice  :  *  struggling  to  preserve  her  existence  till  winds  nnd 
tides  avert  the  danger,  or  hoping,  by  dexterf>us  steering^  to  escape 
between  the  icebergs  that  threaten  to  crush  her. 

At  Lucca,  Giustinian  finds  the  same  disquietude  and  not  less 
well-grounded  jealousies  and  fears.  The  aversion  of  the  inhabitants 
to  their  sister  republic  Florence  was  intense,  and  their  dread  of  her 
was  increased  by  the  election  of  a  Medici  Pope,  *  Tliev  well  knew 
who  it  was  had  adesi^^n  on  their  liberties'  (vol,  \.  p.  36),  and  ihey 
are  scarcely  reassured  by  the  reflection  tljat  tlie  Pope  liad  lately 

•  Up  to  the  time  of  the  league  of  Cambmy  the  represeuifttive  of  live  Republic 
vas  stVled  the  Tidame,  imd  had  powers  alm<Q«t  iacooipatlble  *ith  the  indtpend- 
eace  of  tbe  sovereign^ 
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rejected  a  proposal  for  makingr  Lucca  a  principality  for  GiuUana 
de  Medici.*  Giuslinian  has  no  further  cunsolation  to  offer  tbem 
than  t!ie  assurance  that  the  Pope  (whom  llie  Venetians  were 
most  anxitHJS  to  conciliaie)  had  been  elected  for  his  private^  not 
less  than  his  pubHc,  virtues,  and  was  utterly  imapable  of  any 
conduct  that  fell  short  of  the  most  disinterested  magnanimity. 

With  this  cold  comfort  he  leaves  them,  and  goes  on  to  Genoa, 
where  he  finds  tlie  l>o«;e  wounded  and  blustering  in  bed*  How 
the  Do^e  got  his  wound  the  ambassador  does  not  tell  us ;  and  so 
frequent  were  disturbances  in  that  restless  city,  that  Mr*  Rawtlon 
Brown,  with  all  his  diligenee,  is  uiiable  to  discover  In  fact,  the 
perpetual  contests  between  the  Adorni  and  Fregosi,  and  the  alter- 
nate submissions  and  resistances  to  France,  render  the  history  of 
Genoa  at  this  time  as  insup|>ortal>le  to  the  reader  as  its  condition 
must  have  been  to  tlse  wretcdied  inliabitants.  To  complete  the 
picture  of  these  disastrous  times^  our  ambassador  finds  that  the 
roatl  irom  Genoa  to  Nice  is  infested  by  a  party  of  disbanded^ 
or  rather  unemployed,  soldiery  who  were  committing  the  greatest 
barbarities*  Giuliano  de  Medici,  then  on  his  road  to  Turin  to 
claim  his  bi  ide,  bad  been  obliged  to  return  and  reported  that  the 
'  condottieri '  bad  been  joinetl  by  the  wretched  peasantry,  com* 
pel  led  to  adopt  this  course  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  their 
lives,  anfl  tempteti,  Hke  their  betters,  to  share  the  crimes  they 
could  not  prevent* 

Giustinian,  thus  prevented  from  continuing  his  journey  by 
lantl,  embarks  for  Nice ;  and  as  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula 
recede  from  his  sight,  we  may  imagine,  from  his  impassioned 
pleadings  with  Wolsey  subsequently  in  favour  of  "^this  miserable 
and  lacerated  Italy  '  (voL  i.  p.  %2^  and  p.  234),  and  his  harrow^ing 
description  of  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Swiss  and  German  j 
soldiery,  with  what  feelings  he  looked  back  towards  that  beau« 
tiful  but  unhappy  land,  the — 

'  Serva  Italia  del  dolor  ostello/ 

The  Italiaii  of  the  sixteenth  centUTy  was  goaded  by  a  sense  of 
moral  degradation  mit  less  acute  than  that  of  social  wretchedness. 
Vain  of  his  pretensions  to  intellectual  superiority,  be  blushed  to 
receive  the  law  from  the  *  barbarians  ^  %vbom  he  affected  to  despise* 
He  repented  too  late  of  having  thrown  himself  unarmed  on  the 
tender  mercies  of  venal  traders  in  war,t  and  lie  sighed  over  the 
national  corruption  which  he  denounced  in  vain>     In  the  state  of 


*  This  pivipoad  did  uot  take  efi'ect,  and  k  doI  meDtioned  by  historkD^;  but  thmtl 
it  sbonld  Wve  iHraii  miidt<  is  stroDgly  Illustrative  of  the  stat«  of  Italy  and  of  publle 
morality  at  thi;  lime. 

t  MEtebittveUJ,  *The  Prince/  c»p.  xiii, 
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mutual  wrong  and  ceaseless  a^p:ression  wbich  we  have  Oescribed^ 
tbe  stanclarcl  of  public  opinion  hud  bern  lowered,  and  ^uniX  faith 
had  been  banished  from  I  lie  land.  Fraud  was  opposed  tu  forte,  aed 
force  did  not  disdain  to  rail  in  the  aid  of  fraud.  The  lioniisli  8ee^ 
far  from  opposintf  a  Immer  to  the  torrent  of  irnmuralily,  is  tie- 
nounred  by  MachiavelH  and  other  contemporary  writers  as  the 
centre  of  corruption*  Slie  set  the  example,  and  ^ave  the  sanction 
of  reliirion  to  that  systematic  breach  of  faith  for  which  Machia- 
ve1U*s  own  name,  in  consequence  of  his  superior  lak^nts  and  not 
of  his  deeper  perfidy,  has  t>erome  a  bye  word.  Rome  was  the 
plajgi-UD-spot  of  Italy,  and  throbghoat  tbe  length  ami  breadth  of 
the  lanil,  conscious,  as  it  was,  of  its  own  foulness^  there  was  ft 
general  cry  for  reform  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  in  its 
members. 

Such  a  slate  of  things  could  not  last.  But  the  entl  was  not 
yet  ;  much  blooil  was  yet  to  be  shed  ;  much  miseiy  was  yet  to 
be  endured*  And  for  which  of  the  combatants  then  in  the  field 
are  the  reader *$  sympathies  enflfaged?  Whose  is  the  righteous 
side?  Let  the  modern  historian,  enlightened  as  he  is  by  the 
e\^ent,  survey  tbe  causes  then  in  operation,  and  the  passions  then 
at  work,  and  tell  us  by  what  possiible  combination  of  such  ele^ 
ments  the  independent  e  and  hnppiness  of  Italy  could  have  been 
secured.  Tlie  (juestiou  is  full  of  interest  even  now,  for  still  the 
problem  of  the  destiny  of  Italy  is  as  far  from  its  solution  as 
ever.  We  cannot  see  how,  without  that  reform  in  the  manners 
and  sentiments  of  the  Italiiins  tliem^elves,  %vhicb  is  the  only 
remedy  never  proposed,  one  step  towards  her  liberty  can 
be  mjule ;  and  in  reading:  of  these  desolating  wars,  when 
Lorn  hardy  became  %vh*Tt  Fiauders  was  afterwards  called,  the 
priaie-fi^htiun^  stage  for  all  ICurope,  the  warmest  enthusiast  for 
Italian  liberty  feels  a  sensation  of  relief  %vhen  at  last  the  leaden 
mantle  of  Spain  fell  over  the  land,  andj  if  it  checked  every  pulsa- 
tion of  life,  at  least  stopped  the  further  effusion  of  blood. 

At  Lvona  Giostinian  finds  his  colleague  Pasqualigo  auii  his 
new  credentials,  but  not  his  baggage,  which  had  been  sent^ 
accordinjj  to  tlie  usual  course  of  trathc  at  ihe  time,  thron|;^h 
Switzerland.  We  must  presume  that  the  arrangements  he  had 
matle  were  the  best^  hut  we  own  that,  considering  the  state  of 
the  country  and  the  seas*>n  of  the  year,  we  sympathisEe  with  him 
rather  in  bis  disJippoiutuient  tlian  in  his  surprise.  Alter  vainly 
waiting  a  few  days,  our  ambassadors  buy  new  clot  lies  and 
pro  reed  to  Paris,  where  their  reception  is  all  that  can  lie 
desii^d.  We  pass  it  by  because  in  its  ceremonial  it  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  English  court,  where  at  last  after  three 
weary  months  of  travel  tliev  arrive. 
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In  themfaacy  of  diplomacy  nothing  can  be  more  cumbn^us  and 
troublesome  tLan  were  its  farms  ;  the  number  of  ambassadors, 
their  rank  and  their  arra>%  varied  in  proportion  to  t lie  importance 
attaches]  to  tlieir  message  and  the  degree  of  respect  it  was 
intended  to  express.  On  their  arrival,  a  day  of  public  entry 
and  public  audience  was  assit^ned,  A  magnificent  escort  was 
sent  to  meet  them,  which  wns  joined  by  all  the  great  who  wished 
to  do  them  hononr,  and  by  all  tlie  rabble  who  wished  to  amuse 
themselves.*  Three  ambassadors  were  thought  necessary  to 
constitute  a  handsome  embassy*  Accordingly  Pasquali^^o  and 
Giustinian  are  jointly  acciediled  to  l>oth  French  and  Kngltsh 
courts.  With  the  lielp  of  their  predecessors  at  I'aris  and 
London  respectively,  they  contrive  to  make  their  entrance  into 
each  capital  as  the  three  Venetian  ambassadors ;  when  the 
festivities  at  the  English  court  are  over,  Pasqualigro  returns  to 
Paris,  and  Giustinian  remains  to  transact  tlie  business  of  the 
Republic  in  England ;  while  his  predecessor  Batloer  prepares 
to  return  to  Venice  as  soon  as  the  iSignorj  can  be  persuaded  to 
pay  Ids  debts* 

Besides  the  letters  of  Giustinian  which  give  an  account  of  his 
recej>tion,  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  ha&  extracteil  two  private  letters 
from  the  diaries  of  Mimn  banuto.  We  select  fur  quotaiitm  tiic 
hitter,  as  giving  more  details  tluin  t!ie  ambassador  thought  con^ 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Signory. 

'On  St*  George's  Day  the  ainba^siinilor^  were  ef^orted  hj  two  lorcJs 
and  a  niunermv*  retinue  in  a  Inrgt?  tmrg^  to  a  place  called  Kiehni<itid. 
Having  landerl  with  about  200  [>eni.ojjB  we  went  into  the  palace^  and 
on  en tr ring  a  very  JH^ndsonie  and  lofty  hall  a  eollation  was  j^eried  of 
nothing  but  bread  and  wine,  aeeording  to  the  eustotn  Jiere,  Auci  thia 
being  eiidetl,  w^e  pas^^ed  through  sou»e  otlier  ehambens,  where  we  saw 
part  of  his  Majesty's  guard,  con*btiag  of  300  English,  all  verj'  hand- 
sotne  men  and  in  excellent  array,  with  their  halberts ;  and  by  my 
faitli  I  never  saw  finer  fellows/ 

They  are  then  ushered  into  the  presence,  where  they  find  the 
King  most  gorgeously  dressed  in  the  rol>es  of  the  Garten  rhen 
follows  the  Latin  oration  (which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum),  then  iMass,  and  then  a  sumptuous  dinner.  On  the 
1st  of  May  there  is  less  of  court  ceremonial ; — 


*  The«e  are  the  '  Hdinp*  whkh  Chatieer  say  a  Hira«4  the  bettd»  and  robbed  the 
time  of  trBAjjt  appn!atic*f  r— 

For  whan  thcr  e^y  riding  wbi  in  Chepe* 
Out  of  tht'  shoppe  thtdder  would  he  Lcp«« 
And  til  that  htf  had  all  the  eight  y^\\\ 
And  danced  w«l,  be  wold  nol  eome  Agen, 

'  His 
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*'  Kb  Majei^ty  sent  two  En^liith  lords  to  the  ambassadors,  who  were 
tttkeri  by  them  to  a  place  called  (irt'enwich,  five  inllus  hence,  where 
the  King  was  for  ihe  puvjjose  of  celeb  ra  Li  ugf  May -day*  On  the 
anibfiAsaiiors  jirrivin^  there  I  hey  iiiouuted  gii  horseback  with  many  of 
tile  chief  nobles  of  the  kiugdom,  and  acconijianied  the  i«ost  serene 
Queen  into  the  country  to  meet  the  Kin«r-  Ht^r  31ajeiity  was  iirost 
excellently  attired  and  very  richly^  3^(1  with  her  were  twenty -five 
da  niseis,  mounted  on  white  pislfreys  wit!i  hotiMnjrs  of  the  same  fashion 
most  beautifully  embroidered  in  j^old ;  and  these  damsels  hnJ  all 
dressea  slashed  with  gold  laee  in  very  costly  trim,  with  a  number  of 
foiitinen  in  most  excellent  order.  The  Qneen  went  with  h^r  rei  iiine 
a  distance  of  two  mile*  out  of  Greenwich  into  a  wood,  where  they 
found  the  King-  with  hi**  guard,  all  clad  in  a  livery  of  green^  with 
bom^  in  their  hands,  aniJ  about  a  hundred  noblemen  on  hor^back  all 
goigeou^ly  arrayed.  In  this  woo* I  were  certain  bowers  tilleii  |jur- 
pupely  with  singing  birdi?,  vvhich  caroUal  nuj^t  sweetly ;  and  in  on«*  of 
these  bastitJNS  or  bowers  were  some  irinmplial  cars,  on  \vliieh  were 
singer.^  and  musicians,  who  played  on  an  organ  and  flute  an<l  l^ites, 
during  a  baiKjuet  wiiieti  was  sierved  in  this  place.  Then  proceeding 
h o me warfl'5,  certain  tall  jiastelxiard  giants,  being  placpd  in  cars  and  sur- 
round eti  by  his  3Injesty's  jL^nard,  were  conducted  in  the  great ei*t  onier 
to  Creenwich,  the  musicians  playing  all  the  way,  so  that  by  my  faith 
it  wa^  a  very  fine  triumph  and  very  pompons.  The  King  in  person 
brought  up  the  rt»ar  with  as  threat  state  aa  jKiHj^iblp,  beinp:  followed  by 
the  Queen  with  such  a  crowd  on  i\ml  as  to  e\ceed,  1  think,  2500 
persons/ — vt»L  i.  p,  79. 

When  all  this  festivity  is  over,  GiustiTiian  addresses  him- 
self to  tbe  real  business  of  his  mission.  He  finds  at  fii^t 
notKinjT-  but  smiles  and  good  humour  at  court.  Henry  wa* 
still  in  tbe  bevday  of  youth,  beahh^  and  animal  spirits — 
unsoured  by  eontraversy,  unstained  by  blood— bis  father's 
treasure  as  yet  unwanted.  Ids  enjoyment  of  life  unimpaired, 
Ffrnd  of  pleasure  and  proud  of  power,  be  had  never  learnt 
self-control  ;  bat  bis  natural  iinpnlses  were  good,  and  bis  in- 
tentions honest,  Tbe  suspicions  of  tbe  reader  will  be  roused 
liy  bearing  that  the  '  queen  was  plain,  but  tlie  ladies  of  her 
couit  were  very  handsome'  (voU  J,  p.  81).  There  is,  however, 
no  hint  of  scandal,  and  Ids  attention  to  Catharine  is  exemplary  ; 
tbe,  on  her  part,  is  a  pattc^m-wife.  The  ambassador  tells  us 
abe  was  *  perfect;*  and  perhaps  the  best  euloginm  of  her  is 
that  she  is  srareely  ever  mentioned  in  his  despatches  except 
on  occasions  of  ceremony*  It  is  ini possible  to  be  more  easy 
and  gfMid-natured  than  Henry  sliows  himself  in  bis  own  family. 
His  sisier,  tbe  Uo wager  Queen  rd'  France,  has  just  married  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk^  with  less  than  ttecent  baste  and  without  wallinsr 
for  his  consent ;  but  be  receives  them  both  with  as  much  favour 
as  if  he  bad  given  her  away  at  tlie  altar.     In  the  course  of  ibese 
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ilespatclies  w<?  find  Uis  eld^r  aist(?T,  tlie  Dowager  Queen  of  Srot- 
lanrl,  received  at  Uis  court  and  Ids  tnb!c  with  ns  niurh  kindrjc^ss 
as  if  her  imprudent  second  niarringe  hntl  not  ( ausetl  all  \\ev  own 
troubles  in  Scotland  and  the  overthrow  of  the  l^n^lisli  party. 
The  letters  of  the  ambas&idor,  as  well  as  those  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  their  secretaries,  concur  in  representing  him  as, 
without  exception,  tlie  most  accomplished  prince  in  (Jhristendom: 
a  good  classical  scholar,  an  expert  modern  ling-uist,  unirinj^  all 
the  clerkly  skill  of  a  churchman,  with  an  unrivalled  dexterity 
and  boldness  in  the  exercises  of  chivalry.  A  modem  reader 
may  be  apt  to  suspect  that  courtiers,  in  tilting  with  their 
sovereign,  took  care  not  to  be  too  earnest  for  victory  ;  but  the 
sports  of  chivalry  were  too  roug"h  ti>  admit  this  dexterous 
and  courtly  mana^jement.  Some  years  sub<ief|uently  a  King 
of  France  was  killed  in  a  to  urn  am  en  I ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
in  a  tilt  with  the  Duke  of  Suffidk,  Henry  himself  nearly  lost 
his  life  by  having  forgotten,  in  his  eagerness,  to  close  his  vizor- 
In  the  many  jousts  at  which  the  ambassadors  were  present^  his 
prowess  is  mentioned  with  unfeigned  wonder.  The  secretary 
Sagudino  compares  hitn  to  his  own  bt.  George,  and  says  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  in  order  tliat  Paaqualigo,  then 
returning  to  France,  might  report  favcmrab^y  of  Ijis  prowess  to 
Francis*  He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  to  turn  this 
taste  to  account,  tiie  Signory  send  him  an  organist  of  surpassing 
skill  J  who  I  hey  hope  may  find  the  *  mollta  tempora  fajtdi/  and, 
by  his  dexterous  insinuations,  make  nn  impression  in  their 
favtmr.  The  splendour  of  his  fetes,  his  plate,  his  furniture,  are 
extoUetl  with  a  warmth  of  praise  which  we  must  suppose 
nieritcil,  wfien  it  comes  from  a  native  of  the  country  which  at 
that  lime  gave  the  model  of  magnificence  to  all  Europe,  We  are 
told  more  than  once  that  he  is  the  best-dressed  sovereign  in  Europe 
— a  merit  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  held  to  be  quite  as 
important  in  tKc  ruder  as  it  is  now*a*days  in  the  softer  sex^^  and 
cjuiie  as  indicative  of  superior  taste  and  refinement.  In  his  per- 
son he  seems  to  have  united  a  figure  of  masculine  strength  with 
features  of  female  delicacy  (voh  i,  p.  SB),  But,  alas  !  not  even  in 
these  triHes  can  we  in  modem  times  obtain  justice  for  Henry,  once 
the  most  popular  of  sovereigns.  Calumniated  by  the  Romanists 
for  lii&  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  abandoned  by  the  Protestants 
for  bis  bigotry  and  his  cruelties,  h.w  writers  can  remember 
that  lie  once  was  innocent  l  and  Mr*  Capefigue,  in  an  amusing 
passage  of  his  '  Histoire  tie  la  Renaissance,'  quoted  by  Mn 
Brown  (%ol,  i.  p.  26),  forgets  that  he  was  ever  young.  Writing 
of  the  year  1519*  he  is  very  anpy  with  Henry's  impertinence 
in    beinir  a  eandttlate   for   the   elective  crown   of  the   Emiiire. 

•Hi. 


'  His  unwieldy  figure  and  bloated  face,'  he  exclsiims,  *  inlp^Iit  suit 
the  coarse  banquets  of  Germany  \  but  how  could  a  Prhice,  who  was 

liftetl  on  his  horse  to  follow  the  hounds  ia  Windsor  Park,  aspire 
to  the  great  militarv  dictatorship,  of  whic-h  the  leading-  idea  was 
to  protect  Christentlom  against  tbe  Turk  ?  '  VVe  may  obser%  t%  by 
the  way,  that  whatever  might  liave  been  the  leading  idea  of  those 
who  elected  his  successful  rival  Charles^  the  new  Emperor's  own 
leading  idea  was  much  rather  to  ojipress  Christt*ndom  himself 
than  t<»  protect  it  from  anybody.  But  it  is  only  Hearv's  jih^sical 
jitness  for  this  great  dtt'tatorship  which  we  are  called  on  to 
defend;  and  though,  as  Mr,  Brown  observes*^  tlie  honour  of  the 
country  is  not  compromised  by  tiie  corpnlence  t>f  its  sovereign, 
we  sympathise  with  his  satisfaction  in  transcriljing  the  amlios^ 
sador's  testimony  of  tlie  veiy  same  date.  Nor  can  wg  omit  the 
opportunity  of  remarking  how  necessary  it  is  for  histoiiaus,  wln> 
dress  up  fiistory  with  tho  ornaments  of  romance,  to  consult 
original  documents,  in  order  to  ilerive  from  them  the  graphic 
touches  and  lively  colouring  which  they  cannot  safely  supply 
from  their  own  imagination.  The  following  was  read  by  Gius- 
tinian  to  the  senate  : — 

*  His  Majesty  is  twenty -uine  yeai^  old  and  extremeTy  handsome ; 
Nature  amid  not  have  dniie  mure  for  him  ;  he  is  much  handsomer  than 
any  other  snvereigii  in  Christendom,  a  great  deal  handsomer  than  the 
King  of  France  %  very  fair,  and  his  wliole  fj-ame  admirably  proportioned- 
On  hearing  that  Francis  I.  wore  a  beard,  he  allowed  his  own  to  grow  ; 
and,  a^  il  i^  reddish,  lie  has  now  got  al^eard  which  looks  like  gold.  He 
is  very  accomplished,  •  •  *  •  \[e  is  very  fond  of  hnniing,  and 
never  takes  tins  diversion  williout  ti r hi g  eight  or  ten  horfeios.  *  *  •  • 
He  is  extremely  fond  of  teimis,  at  which  game  it  is  the  prettiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  see  him  play,  \m  fair  f^kin  glowing  ihrotJgh  a  shirt  of 
the  finest  te?tture/ — vol.  i,  p*  27- 

But  a  new  defence  to  Mr.  Capefigue's  charge  is  brought  to 
liglit  by  this  correspondence ;  and  though  it  transports  us  from 
the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  despatches,  we  will  take  this  op- 
portunity of  pointing  it  out.  A  t  the  worst,  Henry'i  impertinence 
is  much  less  barefaced  than  t!ie  French  hii^torian  supposes,  for 
it  seems  certain  that  he  never  was  an  avowe*l  candidate  for  the 
Imperial  cro%vti.  It  is  remarkable  that  though  the  electiou  toiik 
place  before  the  Venetian  ambassador  left  London,  and  all  the  eyes 
of  diplomacy  were  straining  to  pierce  the  mystery  and  discover 
the  secret  wishes  of  every  European  Court  on  the  subject,  neither 
Gilistinian  himself,  nor  any  of  his  colleagues  then  resident  ia 
London  (for  he  consults  them  all ),  entertained  the  slightest  idea 
that  Henry  intended  to  put  himself  in  compeiition  for  the  prize. 
It  IS  al«o  remarkable   that  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Home, 
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Marco  Minlo,  in  !ii»  despatches  does  not,  aman^  all  the  news 
which  he  sends  to  the  Si^norv  fnun  that  f*jcus  o(  intrio;ue,  give 
the  least  intimation  of  Hemv's  canditlateship,  (jiustinian  was 
still  in  Kng-land  wiien  the  triumph  of  Cliarles  was  announced,  and 
was  celebrated  with  rejoicings  which  seem  intended  to  c onceal 
disappointment,  if  any  was  felt.  A  Tc  Deuni  was  ^ung^  at 
which  all  the  ambassadors  were  present  except  the  French,  who 
absented  himself  for  the  diplomatic  reason  ihat  the  news  was 
not  otficiah  And  some  oflicers  of  tl>e  Lord  Mayor  were  put 
into  prison,  witli  the  threat  of  being  hanged  (we  hope  it  was 
not  executed )j  because  they  had  stopped  the  bonlires,  which  the 
envoy  of  the  Governess  of  the  Net  her  lands  had  prepared  ti> 
celebrate  the  event. 

The  usual  statement  of  the  historians  is^  that  Dr,  RichMd 
Pace  was  despatched  to  Frankfort  to  urge  his  master's  claims^ 
but  Giustinian,  who  meets  him  at  Dover,  bos  a  lon^  conference 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  election,  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  such  had  been  the  object  of  his  mission^  and 
Hall^  who  doubtless  gives  the  current  opiiiion  of  the  day^ 
broadly  asserts  tflat  Pace  was  sent  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  king 
of  Castile.  Henry  *s  overture,  there  fore,  was  a  profound  secret^ 
but  tlierc  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  really  made,*  and  whether  this 
tardy  and  cautious  applicatitm  ileser^es  the  name  of  competition^ 
and  should  rank  Ilenry  among  the  candidates  for  llie  Empire, 
Is  a  mere  verbal  tlispute,  Tlie  electors  were  notoriously  indis- 
jiosed  to  choose  either  Chailes  or  Francis,  each  of  whom  waa 
airejuiy  tcKj  powerful  for  the  independence  of  ihe  Germanic  body, 
and  yet  they  wtiuld  probably  hesitate  to  raise  from  their  own 
ranks  an  Imperial  phantom,  whose  ioOy  pretensii>ns  would  brings 
him  into  dangerous  collision  witli  his  disappointed  rivals.  Jn 
this  j>erplexity  {Henry  might  calculate)  tliey  would  eagerly  adopt 
the  suggestion  to  elect  a  monarch  whose  insular  position  removed 
him  from  aU  German  intert^sts^ — who  had  wealtfi  to  reward  liis 
friends,  and  jKiwer  to  awe  his  eneaue^,  and  thus  be  himself 
might  arrive  at  the  goal  be  ft  ire  his  younger  rivals,  wilhout 
having  run  the  race. 

If  Ibis  was  bis  calculation,  he  has  been  doubly  disap]>oipted* 

♦  TTui  pcritit  is  estabiiihed  by  two  lettm  interfed  smong  the  *  S«atc  P^p€r« 

pabltKhfd  madcr  the  HUthofity  rjf  1m  Mtijfifflj's  coramTSiioti/  A  letter  (VoL  L 
No.  3)  from  Clerk,  aJterwnrdjs  Bbiio]!  of  Watli  Aud  WelJfi,  to  Wolsey,  distinctly 
Eludes  to  Uie  kin^E^'s  pretentious,  atid  his  nuxiety  lest  they  should  be  a0ected  by 
P»ce'8  illoees  at  Frankfort.  In  the  other*  Ko.  T»'Pftce  gives  to  Wolfi^y  lui  acconat 
of  the  minn^  ia  which*  Dccordiiig^  to  dome  phin  jinHKnicurti^d  with  Wolsey,  lux 
cemmumcBXied  to  the  king  the  detaik  of  the  ejection.  It  h  clear  Henry  s  erpee- 
taidcnsi  OOttId  tjot  have  bci-n  high*  nor  his  di^appctinlment  great,  for  Pace  r^pr^eentsi 
liitn  »9  cntlfeJy  comoled  hy  heuring  with  ^Lat  extrayngaut  sums  Chmes  had 
bribed  the  eLtedors* 

Tlie 


The  overture  was  unsuccessful,  and  his  secret  has  oozed  out- 
The  story  was  amusing:  antl  so  was  exaggerateti  into  an  import- 
ance it  does  not  deserve,  and  thus  posterity  attrihutes  to  him  the 
humiliation  of  defeat,  when  lie  Imrtllv  can  he  said  to  have 
content  led  for  victory. 

Bui  we  must  return  to  Henrv  as  we  find  him  four  years  earlier 
at  l!ie  iipenin^  of  the  correspondence.  He  was  atiU  tolerably 
attentive  to  business.  He  had  not  yet  fallen  into  those  indolent 
habits  whicli  Wolsey  studiously  encourag^ed.  Four  years  later, 
when  (jiustinian^  on  his  return  tiirougli  Paris,  is  asked  hy  the 
French  king  *wliat  sort  of  a  statesman  his  brother  Henry  makes?' 
he  is  obliged,  when  pressed  for  an  answer,  to  confess  that  the  king' 
leaves  the  details  of  business  to  his  ministers — an  adniission  which 
draws  down  the  indignant  repreSiension  of  Francis,  unconscious 
that  the  very  ambassador  who  stood  before  him  had  given  iour 
years  ago  to  his  government  a  worse  cliaracter  in  this  respect  of 
Francis  liimself.      (V'oL  I,  p.  49.) 

At  ttie  openings  of  Giustlnian's  mission,  his  conferences  with 
Henry  are  frequent,  and  in  their  various  discussions  the  king 
displays  as  clear  a  view  of  his  foreign  relations,  and  expresses 
himseU  with  as  jnuch  force  and  precision,  as  Wolsey  himself. 
If  his  langiia^^e  is  sometimes  presumptuous^  it  is  not  more  so  than 
that  of  the  minister.  Flattered  and  courted  by  all  parties,  he 
fancies  tljat  lie  hotds  the  balance  of  Europe  in  liis  liands^  and  in 
his  arrogant  simplicity  he  believes  that  the  wily  pontiff  will, 
from  motives  of  personal  regard,  shape  his  tortuous  policy  in 
Italy  so  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  king  of  Kngland.  V^ery 
early  after  the  accession  of  Francis,  there  occurs  the  proposal  of  a 
personal  interview  between  the  sovereigns  c»f  France  and  England, 
and  it  was  renewed  every  year  till  it  finally  took  effect  on  the 
far-famed  field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  This  idea  was  perhaps 
first  suggested  by  the  feeling  of  personal  rivalry  which  seems  to 
have  possessed  Henry's  mind  from  the  moment  that  lie  heard 
of  the  accession  to  the  Fn*nch  throne  of  a  young  and  warlike 
sovereign,  and  which  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  ambassador  is 
constantly  disjiljiying  itself  WMth  more  or  less  of  bitterness.  If 
the  French  kinj>-  or  Ijis  ministers  saw  this  correspondence — as 
from  the  constant  complaints  of  the  delays  in  passing  through 
France  we  are  persuaded  they  did — it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
surprise  that  Francis  should  have  neglecte<l  to  propitiate  his 
susceptible  neighbour  by  a  few  decent  civilities^  which  would 
have  involved  no  loss  of  dignity,  and  a  few  trifling  acts  of 
justice,  such  as  the  punishment  of  certain  piracies  which  it  was 
the  interest  of  both  countries  to  suppress.  But  vre  suppose  it 
is  one  of  the  secrets  revealed  by  history,  that  in  the  great  affairs 
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of  nations  frivolous  motives  and  personal  weaknesses  have  ms 
murli  influence  as  in  the  humble  drama  of  private  life. 

The  most  finUhed  portrait  in  these  volumes  is  that  of  Wolsey, 
who  had  now  just  risen  to  the  zenith  of  court  favour.  In  the 
Frencli  expedition  he  had  found  means  coniplctely  to  ingratiate- 
himself  witli  his  master,  and  in  one  y^^t  liad  tlirec  bishopric ks 
showered  upon  hiui — To u may,  on  its  conquest,  Lincohi,  and 
Vork/  The  Ambassador,  soon  after  his  arrival,  announces  it  as 
a  diseovery  of  his  own  that  the  *  Right  Reverend  of  York  really 
seems  to  have  the  government  of  the  whole  kinp^lom"  (vol»  u 
p.  110);  however,  he  continues  to  transact  business  with  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  (Rulhal)^  the  Bisliop  of  Winthester  (Fox^ 
Wolsey's  early  ]>atvonX  •'^nd  other  Lords  of  the  Council;  but 
soon  he  observes  that  no  business  is  finally  expedited  except  by 
Wolsey,  and  at  last  loses  all  patience  with  the  dullness  of  the 
infallible  SignorVt  when  it  seeuis  inclined  to  underrate  Wolsey's 
importance :  ■  I  have  told  your  Sublimity  more  than  a  hundred 
timers  it  is  *>f  no  use  applying^  to  any  one  but  the  Cardinal. ' 

For  Cardinal  he  had  now  become.  Not  lonpr  after  Gins tinians 
arrival  a  hat  was  sent  by  the  Pope  to  secure  or  to  reward  his 
services  in  opposition  to  those  interests  %vhicfi  the  \^enetian 
Ambassador  came  to  promote.  On  receiving  tlds  emblem  of 
dignity,  there  is  observable  a  gradual  change  in  bis  habits,  aa 
incTeased  state — ^greater  diffitndty  of  access^a  more  swelling 
assurnptiijn.  He  swears  by  Ids  hat  and  by  the  cardinnlalc  with 
a  pomposiiy  which  will  remind  sunie  of  our  oUler  readers  of  a 
Whig  successor  of  his  on  the  woolsack,  whose  favourite  asse- 
veration used  to  be,  'as  sure  as  1  am  brother  to  the  Earl  of / 

However,  our  Ambassador's  cool  judgment  is  not  overpow^cred 
by  the  solemnity  of  this  oath,  and  at  last  he  is  obliged  to  com- 
municate tlie  convicticm  forced  on  him  by  experience,  '  that  hi» 
Right  Reverend  Lordship  (the  title  of  Ivminence  was  not  yet 
invented)  generally  means  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  he  says' 
(voL  ii.  p,  51). 

The  intercourse  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Amljassador^botb  men 
of  tfdent  4ind  thoroughly  conversant  with  business,  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  diplomatic  fence,  dexterously  varied ,  as  tlic  shifting 
events  of  the  ilay  supplied  fresh  opportunities  of  attack  and 
defence.  In  t!us  jx>int  of  view,  njaugre  the  <lifference  of  the 
scenes,  the  actors,  and  the  costumes,  this  corresptindeiice  remimls 
us  oi  tiiat  of  Lord  Malmsbury,  from  Petersburg ;— there  is  the 
same  patience  ami  perseverance  on  the  ]mrt  of  the  Ambassadort 
and  the  same  obduracy  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 

*  Cavendishes  *  Life  of  Wolsey.* 
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Minister,  till  at  last  the  results  are  brought  about  bj  combina- 
tions, in  which  neither  the  Court  nor  the  Ambassador  have  any 
part. 

Beneath  the  flattering  professions  of  his  first  reception,  Gius- 
tinian  soon  discovers  in  the  minds  of  the  King  and  all  his 
Ministers  a  decidwl  preference  for  the  Imperial  cause,  in  Italy — 
a  preference  strengthening  daily  as  the  progress  of  Francis  g^ves 
fresh  ground  for  jealousy.  The  real  object  of  the  Signory  at  this 
time,  to  which  all  others  were  subordinate,  was  the  recovery  of 
Brescia  and  Verona,  still  unjustly  and  obstinately  withheld  by 
the  Emperor ;  and  to  this  they  adhere  with  a  pertinacity  which 
excites  the  wrath  and  sometimes  the  mirth  of  Wolsey,  little  dis- 
posed to  tolerate  or  even  understand  a  line  of  policy  that  thwarts 
his  own.  *  Domine  orator,'  says  his  lordship,  laughing  (vol.  i. 
p.  231),  'you  are  like  the  man  who  had  a  dispute  about  a  mill, 
and  when  there  was  a  question  of  compromising  the  matter,  he 
said,  I  consent  to  the  compromise,  but  I  choose  at  any  rate  to 
have  my  mill.' 

Previously  to  the  League  of  Cambray,  Verona  had  belonged 
to  Venice  for  a  century,  and  by  the  most  legitimate  of  all  titles 
— the  voluntary  call  of  the  people  on  the  extinction  of  the  line 
of  their  former  princes  of  the  house  of  La  Scala  (vol.  i.  p.  257) ; 
as  a  fortress  moreover  it  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
Republic  as  an  independent  Italian  state;  but  if  these  facts 
are  overlooked  or  denied,  as  they  purposely  are  by  Wolsey,  it 
must  be  owned  the  Ambassador's  arguments  are  easily  retorted 
on  himself.  *  Spare/  he  exclaims,  '  the  further  effusion  of 
blood — cease  to  sow  dissensions  in  Christendom,  and  unite  all 
Christian  powers  against  the  common  enemy,  the  Turk,  whose 
progress  is  so  alarming.'  '  Cease  your  struggle  for  Verona,' 
retorts  the  Cardinal,  '  withdraw  your  support  from  the  French, 
and  the  peace  you  desire  is  already  secured.'  Meantime  the 
negotiation  in  England  becomes  of  the  highest  interest,  for  it  is 
certain  that  without  mysterious  supplies  of  money  to  the  needy 
Emperor,  Verona  must  fall ;  and  Giustinian  discovers,  by  means 
which  are  curiously  illustrative  of  the  financial  and  commercial 
condition  of  Europe  at  the  time,  that  specie  has  been  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom :  the  transmission  of  100,000  ducats  to  the  Emperor 
causes  a  variation  in  the  exchange  of  from  7  to  8  per  cent, 
(vol.  i.  p.  152) ;  moreover  a  magnificent  collar  arrives  as  a 
present,  which,  from  his  knowledge  of  all  the  parties,  the 
Ambassador  is  convinced  is  sent  only  as  a  pledge  for  a  loan ; 
but  in  reply  to  his  urgent  remonstrances,  he  can  obtain  nothing 
from  the  Cardinal  but  denials  of  the  fact  and  mis-statements  of 
the  object,  till  at  length  the  truth  becomes  so  notorious,  that  it 
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ts  tinblusbin^ly  avowed  and  justified.  In  spite  of  these  supplies, 
however,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  Henry  and  his  ministers, 
at  last  Brescia  falls,  and  is  honestly  givv^n  up  by  the  French 
to  the  Venetian  commissary.  On  tlvis  occasion  the  Cardinal  com- 
mands himself  suffitiendy  to  ofler  his  contra  tula  lions  with  decent 
cordial  it  J,  and  we  suspect  with  somewhat  less  insincerity  than 
Oiustinian  believes,  It  was  not  so  much  the  restoration  of 
Brescia  to  Venice,  as  its  subjection  to  France^  that  be  had  desired 
to  prevent. 

Jn  the  belief  of  Francis*  medifrated  treachery  to  Venice,  in 
spite  of  this  recent  instance  of  ^ood  faith,  the  English  Court  were 
unquestionably  sincere,  but  the  proofs  by  which  they  endeavoured 
to  substantiate  tlie  charge  were  manifestly  insufficient.  More  than 
once  Henry  pledges  bis  royal  word  that  he  knows  the  Christian 
King's  sinister  intentions  j  theCardhial  often  quotes  unnamed  in- 
formants^ and  on  one  occasion  pretends  ttv  reveal  a  correspondence 
with  the  Pope.  Giustinianj  perplexed  but  not  convinced,  unable 
to  a«Tee  without  givin^^  up  the  policy  of  the  Signory,  unwilling 
to  contradict  for  fear  of  givinir  offence,  jvnswers  evasivelvj  till 
at  length  the  Cardinal,  irritated  by  the  failure  of  his  artifice,  and 
resenting  a  conditional  assent,  breaks  up  the  confeience,  ex- 
claiming, in  allusion  to  the  Spartan  envoy's  famous  retort,  '  His 
jVIajesty  the  Kiug^,  and  I  who  am  at  least  a  Cardinal,  do  not 
deserve  an  ifuitleed!*    (Vol,  u  p,  268.) 

In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  Francis  in  Lombardy,  Wol- 
sey  s  desire  to  make  a  general  leaorue  a;^ainst  him  increases*  Fie 
neg'otiates  with  the  Fope  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  sends 
for  the  Cardinal  of  Sion,  a  restless  intriguer,  who  bad  raised 
himself  to  consequence  by  making  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
believe  that  be  could  buy  cheap,  and  persuading  the  Swiss  that 
be  could  sell  dear,  their  interested  services.  He  seems  to  think  the 
time  is  come  for  throwing  off  all  disguise,  arwl  taking-  a  decisive 
part :  he  openly  declares  the  Emperor  must  have  Ver<jna  (vol,  ii. 
p,  14),  He  accuses  tbe  Republic  of  being;  the  cause  of  all  the 
misery  of  Italy  and  the  danger  of  Christendom  (for  he,  too,  can 
fear  the  Turk,  when  it  suits  his  argument),  and  threatens  her 
with  a  general  crnsade  in  tlie  name  of  outraged  humanity. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Cardinal  is  negotiating  un  anti- 
Gallican  league  with  the  utmost  eagerness  in  London^  the  youthful 
Charles  (or  his  minister^  M.  de  Chievres)  is  discussing  with 
the  King  of  France  the  terms  of  a  peace,  by  whicli  he  engages 
to  compel  his  grandfather  Maximilian  to  give  up  this  bone  of 
contention,  Verona,  to  its  rightful  owners,  the  Venetians.  This 
was  tlie  treaty  of  Noyon*  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  observes  bow  com- 
pletely Henry  nnd  his  minister  were  dnpeil  by  its  signature  and 
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subsequent  execution ;  but  It  seems  by  no  means  certain  tliat  it 
had  always  been  Charles's  intention  to  deceive  the  English  Court 
by  this  double  negotiation.  We  may  conjecture  tliat  bad  WoU 
sey'a  league  succeeded,  he  would  nut  have  scrupled  to  profit  by 
its  success  ;  but,  on  finding'  the  Cardinal  of  Sion  brought  up  no 
Swiss  contingent,  and  that  W^jlscy  did  nothing  but  negotiate,  lie 
judgctl  it  prudent  to  adhere  to  tlie  treaty  with  France,  Be  this 
as  it  may,  V^enice  bad  now  accomplished  her  grand  object,  and 
entered  into  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  whicb 
were  wrested  from  her  by  tlie  League  of  Cam  bray. 

In  this  lonir  diplomatic  duel  the  advantage  of  position  is  all  on 
the  side  of  the  English  minister.  The  English  interests  conccrneil 
are  remote  and  contingent  He  has  fas  he  lets  out  one  day  in 
ludtcrouslv  plainspoken  contradietion  to  the  usual  professions  of 
common  interests  and  mutual  dependence)  little  to  gain  or  to 
fear  from  Venice,  antl  most  asstiredly  he  contends  with  fearful 
odds  on  bis  side  against  the  corps  diploaialjque,  of  whose  privi- 
leges as  now  understood  he  seems  to  have  no  niJtion,  and  for 
whose  rights  he  has  no  respect.  On  one  occasion  be  stops  the 
French  ambassachn's  despatches  at  Calais,  and  rates  him  soundly 
for  their  contents  (vob  i,  p»  213)*  On  another  be  examines  our 
friend  Glustinian's  at  Canterbury,  who  makes  no  comphiint,  and 
contents  himself  with  taking  precautions  that  his  cypher  should 
not  be  discovered  (voL  i,  p.  229)-  He  collars  the  Papal  Nuncio 
— uses  the  harsliest  language  to  lum,  and  threatens  him  with 
tbe  rack — an  extremity  to  which  he  could  scarcely  have  pro- 
ceeded but  in  reliance  on  his  own  clerical  rank,  and  also  perhaps 
on  his  power  of  proving  that  the  Nuncio  was  more  devoted  to  the 
Venetian  interest  than  was  ctmsistetit  with  his  duty  to  his  Holi- 
ness (vob  ii,  p,  17),  The  advant^nge  of  calmness  and  of  temper 
is  all  on  the  side  of  the  Ambassador,  who  never  forgets  what  is 
due  to  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  or  what  is  required  by  her 
interests.  When  an  iosfdeat  young  lord  throws  imt  an  unworthy 
taunt,  *  Isti  Veneli  sunt  piaca tores,* — lie  replies  with  subdued 
and  dignified  resentment, 

*  Tliat  had  he  berru  at  Veuiee  and  seen  onr  Senate  and  the  Venetian 
nobility  lie  would  not  speak  thus;  and,  moreover,  were  he  well  read  in 
our  IdstLjry  hoth  euncertiiiig  the  origin  of  our  city  and  the  great ne^ 
of  your  Excfcllency'ff  tlee<i:?,  neither  die  one  nor  the  oiht^r  would  E$eem 
to  idni  thosieof  iishermtui ;  yet^  siaid  I,  did  fehernieit  found  the  Christian 
faith,  and  we  have  been  I  hose  fi^hcnnen  who  delt^nded  it  against  the 
intiikh  our  fishioj^-biMits  l>eing  galleys,  our  hooks  the  ireaMire  of  St. 
Mark,  and  our  hait  the  life*blo(.id  of  our  citizens  who  rlicd  for  the 
Christian  faith,*— vob  i,  p.  205. 

But  when  in  discussing  public  business  the  Cardinal   permits 
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himself  to  use  insulting  languago,  tlie  Ambassador  hears  nothing 
and  resents  nothing ;  a  servant  of  the  Signory  has  no  personal 
feelinsrs,  and  he  is  much  too  wise  to  allow  the  affairs  of  Etirope 
to  be  put  out  of  joint  by  tlie  ill-breeding  of  two  veteran 
statesmen  who  should  have  learnt  more  self-commamh  Vet  lest 
lie  should  appear  to  have  been  too  tame,  Le  subjoins,  in  nar- 
rating a  scene  of  this  kind,  '  shotild  ytmr  Sublimity  choose  me 
to  change  my  style,  I  shall  not  scruple  doing  my  duty ' 
(vol.  i.  p.  253).  On  the  whole,  however,  loving  protestations 
on  <>ne  side  produce  a  return  of  affectionate  language  on  the 
other,  till  one  unlucky  day  when  the  Council  of  Ten  order  the 
Ambassador  to  deliver  to  the  King  a  certain  letter  without 
passiug  it  through  the  hands  of  his  minister.  We  presume  the 
Ambassador  could  not  demur  to  an  order  thus  peremptorily 
given,  but  he  probably  thought  himself  aggi-ieved  in  being 
denied  a  discretionary  power ;  lie  certainly  executes  the  commis- 
sion with  provoking  dexterity,  though,  as  he  tells  the  Doge  (with 
something  we  could  fancy  of  a  secret  chuckle),  he  was  fully 
aware  how  much  tnischief  he  was  doing.  The  object  of  the 
application  was  to  intercede  for  the  Cardinal  Adrian,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Venice,  and  had  doubtless  explained  to  the 
Signory  that  his  petition  would  never  reach  the  King  if  it 
passed  through  VVoUey*s  liands.  The  Cardinal,  an  Italian  by 
birth,  had  been  presented  to  the  see  of  Bath  by  Henry  VIL 
He  had  been  accused  of  complicity  in  the  plot  against  Pope 
Leo's  life,  for  which  the  Cardinal  Petrucci  suffered  in  St. 
Angelo ;  and,  though  he  had  made  liis  peace  with  his  Holiness, 
he  had  not  thought  himself  safe  till  he  reached  the  territory  of  the 
Repuljlic.  In  the  mean  time  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Bath 
had  been  given  *  in  cominendam  *  to  Wolsey,  whose  interests 
were  thus  attacked  in  a  vital  point  by  this  intercession.  Wolscy^s 
wrath  knew  no  bounds : — 

*  Having  sent  njy  seeretary  to  the  Cardinal  of  York  to  ask  for  an 
audience,  he  was  summoued  into  the  presence  of  his  Lordship,  who 
made  the  most  terrible  complaints  againt^t  your  Sublimiiy  and  against 
me  ;  hut  ilie  loudest  ffll  to  my  lot^  from  whom  he  said  he  had  not 
anticipated  such  treatjuent;  and  that  whereaij  he  had  loved  m&  like  a 
blather,  paying  me  more  honour  than  ever  wass  accortletl  to  an  am- 
bassador of  your  Highness,  so  now  he  Mould  opfxjse  ine  in  al I  my  pro- 
cecfhngH.  Your  master,  he  said,  has  had  the  daring  to  "^ive  letters 
and  to  canvass  against  me  at  the  rc^queat  of  a  rebel  against  Ids  lloliuet^p 
!Nor  can  I  but  complain  of  the  Signoi^  taking  such  a  delinquent  under 

its  protection I  dharge  your  Ambassador  and  yon  not  to  write 

anything  out  of  the  kingdom  without  my  consent,  under  pain  of  the 
indignation  of  the  King  and  the  heaviest  penalties ;  which  expresfrton, 
and  all  those  abi^ve  menttouedf  he  repeated  several  times,  becoming 
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more  and  more  exas^^erated.  While  thus  irritate  he  held  a  cane  in  his 
hand  and  kept  gnawing^  it  ivith  \m  teeth/ — voL  ii,  p>  117- 

His  violence  during  his  interview  with  tlie  Ambassador 
is  still  more  iinmeasoied,  and  it  is  only  by  the  exress  of 
patience  and  submission  that  the  latter  suceeeds  in  appeasing^ 
him  at  last. 

Nor  is  VVolsey  more  manap;eable  in  the  trifling  matters  of 
commcreinl  interest  i^ian  he  had  shown  himself  in  the  great  ques- 
tions of  European  policy.  On  behalf  of  the  Venetian  merchantft 
Giustinian  daims  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  wines  of  Candia, 
in  virtue  of  a  ccjmpact  of  which  Venice  has  already  performed  her 
part  J  tlic  case  is  so  simple  he  is  sure  he  can  make  it  clear  to  hi& 
Right  Reverend  Lordship  in  a  few  minutes,  its  justice  is  so  ap- 
parent his  Lordship  must  needs  p:ive  an  immediate  decision ;  but 
the  Cardinal,  who  is  most  unwilling  to  reduce  the  revenue,  never 
has  time  or  health  to  bestow  on  the  wines  of  Candia.  On  the  hare 
mention  of  them  he  becomes  indisposed,  or  overwhelmed  with 
busincsSj  \md  hows  the  Ambassador  out  of  the  room.  Sometime* 
he  enters  warmly  into  the  business  ond  promises  largely,  but  there 
is  alwavs  a  plea  for  delay — be  must  consult  the  merchants,  or  the 
Council,  or  the  Parliament,  or  ihe  King;  everybody  in  short 
whom  in  matters  of  grrar  moment  he  never  does  think  of  con- 
suliing.  To  the  last  (^iubtinian  flatters  himself  he  may  return 
with  the  credit  of  having  settleil  this  dispute  for  his  country- 
men; but,  after  long  feedings  himself  with  hope  defc^rred,  he 
ig  obliged  to  turn  tins  matter  over  to  his  successor  in  a  state 
little  more  advaoct-d  than  that  in  which  lie  found  it.  At  one 
time  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  present  of  an  hundre<l 
Damascus  carpets,  on  which  the  Cardinal  bad  set  his  heart, 
might  expedite  the  affair  of  the  wines ;  and  indeed  at  voh  i. 
p,32(X  he  professes  to  Ijclieve  that  a  gift— in  plain  f'nglisb.  a  bribe 
— might  stop  the  minister's  zeal  for  the  Imperial  cause ;  but  it  is 
only  justice  to  Wolaey  to  say  that  tlie  present  correspondence  does 
not  bring  to  light  any  case  in  wliich  there  is  the  suspicion  of  a 
bribe  having  been  acceptetl  or  even  offered.  On  one  occasion  he 
condescends  to  receive  as  a  personal  favour  to  the  Ambassador  ten 
carpets  from  some  Venetian  merchants  who  had  inciirred  bis 
displeasure,  hut  we  entirely  acquit  him  of  betraying  the  interests 
of  the  commonwealth  or  the  exchequer  for  a  personal  bribe, 
though  probably  he  was  quite  capable  of  accepting  a  present  for 
doing  the  justice  or  the  grace  which  for  other  reasons  he  had 
resolved  to  do.  The  distinction  is  a  narrow  one,  and  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  integrity  of  statesmenj  but  it  is  all  the  great  Bacon 
C0uld  find  to  Es^y  in  his  defence,  or  to  soothe  bis  remorse. 

Like  his  great  prototype  in   France^  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen, 

Wolsey 
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Wolsey  did  not  think  it  Ji$lionest  to  employ  the  resources  of 
the  kingdom  be  g^ovcrned  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  his 
personal  ambition,  and  as  minister  of  Bnjjlatid  to  pursue  tliat 
brilliant  i/^nls  fatuuB  that  had  deluded  Louts  XIL's  favourite — 
the  Triple  Crown.  But  in  one  respect  he  shone  vastly  superior 
to  Georges  d'Aniboise.  These  letters  mention  two  brothers  of 
Wolsejj  of  whom  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  elsewhere. 
Their  obscurity  is  greatly  to  his  credit,  and  contrasts  most 
favourably  with  the  carilinars  hats,  and  the  countless  dignities  at 
home  and  abroad,  procured  liy  the  French  minister  for  his 
eight  brothers  and  the  husbands  of  his  eight  sisters  and  all  their 
i nn u  m erabl e  descendants. 

The  present  correspondence  strongly  confirms  the  accusation 
ag^ainst  Wolsey,  that  he  was  not  only  fond  of  the  substance  of 
power,  bat  that  he  imprudently  toveted  its  semblance  also.  We 
had  sometimes  suspected  that  in  writing  Ef/o  ef.  Mcj:  meus  he  had 
been  betrayed  by  his  accurate  scbolarshiji  into  this  classic  but 
uncour tierlike  idiom.     But  in  Giustinian*s  Report  we  are  told — 

*  On  the  Ambassador's  first  arrival  in  Hfigland  he  used  to  say  to 
him,  **  His  majesty  will  ilo  so  and  sw."  Subsequently  by  degrees*  he 
forgot  himself,  and  l>egau  to  say,  *'  We  slrnll  do  ao  and  so;'*  at  this 
present  he  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  htt  saysj  "  I  shall  do  m  aud 
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In  the  course  of  the  secretary's  transcrtptioii  there  appears  \ 
blank  leaf — one  missing  despatch.     The  plague  had  been  in  the 
house.     The  Ambassador  himself  ha<i  escaped   it,  but  not  so  the 
sweating  sickness,    with    which    both    he    and  the  Cardinal  ar 
severely   risitLxh     During  the  whole  of  this  period  of  natumaf 
calamity  the  Cardinal   behaves  with  the  caution  of  one  who  baa( 
a  i^eat  stake  to  lose,  but  at  tfie  same  time  with  as  much  firmness  | 
as  is  needed  in  a  case  where  public  duty  does  not  require  a  dis- 
play of  heroism. 

We  do  not  say  that  on  the  whole  any  positively  new  traits  are  J 
brought  to  light  in  a  character  so  well  known  as  VVolsey's,  but  the^ 
two  opposite  portraits  given  by  Queen  Catherine  antl  her  faithfuls 
Griffiths  are  most  amusingly  illustrated— not  by  the  speculations 
of  the  Venetian  Amb.'issador,  but  by  the  daily  narrative  of  what 
the  great  minister  says  and  does. 

The  character  of  this  remarkable  man  seems  to  have  made  » { 
great  impression  on  our  diplomatist ;  be  made  it  the  subject  of  1 
a  work,  entitled  '  Orion/  which  was  never  printed,  and  for  * 
which  Mr.  Brown  tells  us  he  has  searched  in  vain.  The  following! 
is  from  the  Report  i — - 

'■  He  is  about  forty-six  yeftrs  olilf  very  haud^oine,  learned^  eittreroely 
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doquent,  of  vast  ubilttT,  and  liidefnf  f>^ible.  He  alone  transacti  the  same 

busiiiesis  as  that  which  occupies  all  the*  magit^ti^ides,  officer,  und  cautieils 
of  Venice,  •  «  »  #  jjg  \^^j^  ^[^^  reputation  of  beinf^  extremely 
just ;  he  favours  the  petiple  exceedingly,  especially  the  paorj  1 1 earing 
their  ^nits  and  !?eeking  to  de* patch  tbem  instantly/ 

Was  tins  polity  ?  or  was  it  not  sympathy  for  the  dass  from 
which  he  spraiiij,  and  which  he  delig-hted  to  cherish  ?  while  all 
bis  arrogance  was  reserved  for  the  insolent  ncd>les  to  whtun  be 
bad  once  been  obliged  to  crouch j  and  whom  now  it  was  bis 
triumph  to  humble, 

'  Lofty  and  f^our  to  thojie  that  loved  him  not, 
Bnt  to  those  men  that  song  lit  lam  svveet  as  summer.'— 

Shaksj^eare. 

There  is  no  deficiency  of  former  days  so  stron|>ly  marked  in 
tbis  correspondence  as  the  want  of  posts  am)  of  all  facilities  for 
obtaining  intelligence,  Henry  niid  Wolsey  are  plotting  to  regxi- 
late  the  fate  of  Lombardy  without  tlie  least  knowledg-e  of  what 
is  g:oin(^  on  there.  The  news  of  a  ^eat  battle  rarely  arrives 
in  so  short  a  time  as  a  month,  and  tlien  in  so  doubtful  a  form 
that  for  days  and  perhaps  weeks  the  resident  ambassadors  can 
misrepresent  its  result  so  as  to  suit  the  politics  of  tbeir  respective 
courts*  The  surrender  of  Brescia  took  place  on  tbe  24th  May^  151 6, 
The  Cardinal  bears  it  doubifnlly  on  the  6th  July,  and  Giustinian 
does  not  obtain  the  official  confirmation  of  it  from  tbe  Signory 
till  the  23rd  July  (vol.  i,  p,  246).  He  a^aiji  and  a^^ain  implores 
bis  government  to  send  him  news,  which  lie  neecls  not  only  to 
regulate  his  negotiations^  but  also  to  obtain  access  to  the  kinjr, 
whom  it  is  not  etiquette  to  visit  wit  lion  t  the  pretext  of  something 
to  communicate.  But  he  implores  in  vain,  Tbe  correspondence 
all  passes  through  France,  the  delays  are  interminable,  and  the 
uncertainties  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  when  tbe 
French  government  bad  read  the  despatches  it  did  not  always 
take  tlie  trouble  to  forward  tbem.  Careless  as  Henry  was  of 
expense,  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  establish  com- 
munications of  bis  own. 

At  volp  ii.  p.  270,  Giusttnian  gives  his  version  of  a  curious 
storj  wbicb,  together  witli  tbe  tomments  it  excites,  contrasts 
strongly  tbe  constitutional  and  social  state  of  England  at  that 
pcriotl  with  that  of  France,  On  tlie  relnm  of  some  ^  young  lords,* 
attendants  and  favourites  of  tbe  king,  who  had  been  sent  with 
the  ambassadors  to  Paris  to  ratify  another  of  those  treaties^  wbicb, 
by  tbeir  perpetual  recunence,  show  their  lioltowness  and  insin- 
cerity, the  king  dismisses  four  of  them  from  tbe  service  of  bis 
bedchamber.  We  are  told  that  tbis  sudden  disgrace  was  attri- 
buted 
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butcd  by  some  to  a  stisplcion  tbftt  these  noblei  were  loo  warmly 
uttac'hed  to  French  interests ;  others  «aid  that  they  had  led  the 
kin^  into  gambling  and  evil  eoarses,  and  that,  *  on  coming  to 
himself/  he  resolved  to  remove  them*  Of  course  the  ptipular 
opinion  was  tlmt  the  jealousy  of  Wolsey  was  the  real  cause  of 
their  disgrace;  and  this  notion  was  much  confirmed  when  their 
plnte  was  filled  by  four  *  sad  and  ancient  knights'  (as  they  are 
c-alled  by  liall^  who  also  tells  tlie  story),  men  of  greater  age  and 
better  repute^  but  creatures  of  the  cardinal « 

Giuslinian  ran  hardly  withhold  his  pity  from  these  'poor 
gentlemen/  and  be  fears  their  fate  will  excite  the  anger  of  the 
nobility  to  a  degree  dangerous  to  \Volsey*s  safety;  but  he  fully 
concurs  in  the  opinion  that  *  they  were  youths  of  evil  counsel, 
intent  on  their  own  benefit,  tu  the  liurt  and  detriment  of  his 
majesty/  Hall  adds  stime  further  particulars.  He  gives  us  to 
undersiaml  that  these  lords  returned  from  France  int4>xi€ated 
witti  the  distinction  with  w-hich  they  had  been  receivetl  and  tlic 
royal  favour  they  had  enjoyed.  The  king  had  taken  them  with 
him  to  ride  in  disguise  up  and  down  the  streets  of  I'aris,  throw- 
ing^ *  e^ges^  stones,  and  other  fooUshe  Irillcs  (!)  at  the  people, 
^vbich  lighte  demeanour  of  a  kynge  was  mticb  discommended  and 
gested  at'  (voL  ii.  p.  273),  t-oupling  this  description  witli  the 
time  of  year,  we  have  no  diffieulty  in  identifying  the  Parisian 
Carnival  with  the  *  Hghtc  demeanour,'  which  so  scandalises  our 
En*,disb  chronicler.  Bnt  really  when  we  call  tu  mind  the  rough 
pelting  with  lumps  of  lime  and  bags  of  ilour  which  we  [lave  seen 
at  the  same  season,  at  Home,  and  also  the  amusements  of  certain 
lively  young  gentlemen  of  our  own  times  on  the  day  of  *  the 
Derby,'  who  station  themselves  in  the  neighbourhuod  of  London 
to  assail  unoffending  partitas  returning  from  the  mccSj  we  must 
not  l>e  too  hard  on  Henry *s  young  courtiers  and  their  illustiious 
host.  Probably  their  admiration  of  Francis  was  their  real  of- 
fence in  their  master's  eyes ;  but  we  cannot  blame  Wolsey  for 
their  dismissah  It  would  by  no  means  have  been  a  safe  amuse- 
ment for  *  young  birds'  \x>  rouse  the  spii^it  of  the  turbulent 
apprentices  of  Lontlon  l)V  pelting  them  with  rotten  eggs,  stones, 
and  *  sucli  like  foidishe  triiles/ 

In  Fmnee  the  nobility  were  the  nati(»n,  and  included  in 
their  ranks  the  w  liole  ui  that  numerous  and  important  class  the 
untitled  nobility  or  gentry,  which  in  England  have,  happily  for 
the  country,  ranked  with  the  Commons,  The  French  ParLiament 
wbicli  Macldavelli,*  writing  at  tliis  time,  looks  to  as  so  ad- 
mirable an  engine  for  raising   the  condition  of  the  people  and 


*■  11  Priac]p«i,'  cap,  zix. 
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restraining  the  piTwer  of  the  nobility,  fniletl  entirely  to  produce 
this  effect  In  the  subsequent  civil  wars  Richelit'u  and  Ma^arin 
depressed  the  nobility  for  the  exaltation  of  the  crown,  but  left 
the  people  as  tbey  ftwind  it^ — a  degrajtled  class,  desifrnaled  by  the 
jurists  as  'un  peuple  serf,  lailleable,  et  con  cable,  k  merri  et  a 
misericorde  ;*  and  thus  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  tlie  Revolution 
of  1789.  The  French  Ambfiss?idor  resident  at  Henry's  court 
tells  Wolsey  that  he  does  not  believe  the  kinp;,  liis  master,  could 
have  made  such  a  revolution  in  his  bouse hoklj  tliough  backed 
by  the  great  feudatories,  and  all  the  Cardinals  of  the  kingdom 
to  boot.  This  may  perhaps  be  an  exaggeration,  but  it  shows 
at  least  tbat  in  France  the  real  strength  of  the  country — that 
force  which  not  even  tlespc^tisin  can  venture  to  irritate — lay  with 
the  body  of  the  nobles. 

In  England  the  case  was  very  different.  The  country,  relieved 
from  the  scourge  of  ci\nl  war,  was  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth, 
and  the  mercantile  classes  were  rising  in  power  and  import  an  ce» 
Several  Repcjrts  mention  the  vast  consideralicm  enjoyed  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  merchants  of  Londtm,  The  arm  of  the 
law  was  strong — ^tfiat  first  condition  of  progress  and  happiness. 
The  number  of  the  nobility  was  small,  and  their  power  was 
effectually  broken.  It  strikes  our  Vcnetip.n  critics  with  surprise 
that  the  peers  have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  places  from  which 
they  derive  their  titles*  All  writs  run  in  tlie  king's  name  ;  but 
so  inveterate  were  the  notions  of  feudality  in  that  day,  that 
even  a  Republican  ambasi&ador  sees  in  tliis  an  encroachment 
of  the  crown  on  the  rights  of  the  n  obi  lily  rathor  than  a  proof 
of  the  uniformity  and  impartiality  with  which  justice  is  ad- 
mini  sterecK 

N%)W%  if  ever,  was  deserved  the  epithet  of  *  Merr}'  England/  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  it  was  not  yet  manufacturing 
Eni,dand,  There  is  indecil  great  appearance  of  wealth,  especially 
in  London.  Pius  11  ,  who  visited  Kn^jland  about  the  year  1430, 
tails  it  in  his  Commentaries,  ditissimatt  Lundonias;  and  the 
writer  of  the  earliest  Report  extant  (that  published  by  the 
Camden  Society)  declares  (p,  28)  '  the  riches  of  England  to 
be  greater  than  tliose  of  any  other  countiy  of  Europe,  as  1  liave 
been  informed  by  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  merchants,  and 
I  can  myself  vouch  from  what  1  have  seen/  He  also  speaks  of 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  general  use  of  plate 
amon;*  the  lower  classes  of  society^  far  exceeding  that  among  the 
correspondtng  classes  on  the  Continent  This  is  the  more  remark* 
able,  as  no  sncli  superifu'ity  is  obsen^able  in  modern  days ;  he 
complains,  however,  of  the  absence  of  stone  iiouses  *  after  the 
Italian  fashion/  and  probably  few  such  were  at  that  period  to  be 

found 


fenad  in  the  towns,  and  not  manj  in  I  he  country,  except  thoie 
wiucb  liad  been  built  for  defence  (p.  42),  Cmisidemble  wealth 
was  derived  from  the  tin  mines  and  the  wool  trade,  but  the 
tianking  business  of  the  country  was  cbiedy  in  t!je  hands  of 
Italians,  as  the  name  of  Lombard  Street  still  denotes.  The 
majority  of  the  skdled  bands  in  the  more  refined  manufactures, 
were  ibreigners,  and  accordingly  attracted  no  small  portion  of 
illiberal  jealousy.  It  was  e^^r  to  eiu'V  tlieir  success  and 
calumniate  ibeir  characters  than  to  leara  their  craft,  and  not 
mifrequeut  broils  ensued.  On  the  1st  of  May^  15i7,  which  in 
consequence  was  long  remembered  by  the  name  of  *  Evil  May-tlay  * 
{vohii,  p.  69),  the  apprentices,  backed  by  all  the  desperate  charac- 
ters of  the  town,  employed  their  holiday  in  attackinj^  the  ware- 
houses of  the  foreign  artisans  and  merchants*  They  had  been 
encouraged  to  this  outrage  by  the  harangues  of  a  fanatical  priest, 
and  tliey  gave  to  their  violence  the  hypocritical  prctejtt  of  <jutiaged 
mural  tly.  Hall  seems  inclined  to  make  the  best  defence  he  can  for 
his  count  rymen^  and  he  brings  for  ward  one  case  of  scandal  and  one 
instance  of  overbearing  conduct  in  a  French  ambassador  ;*  but  we 
tlo  not  need  Giustiaian's  exculpations  to  be  convinced  that  it  was 
thesuperior  craftsmanship  of  the  loreigners,and  not  their  disregard 
of  the  seventh  commandment,  which  caused  tlje  indignation  of 
the  LcHidon  apprenticfs.  Tiie  riot  was  nt>t  put  down  wiihi*ut 
diilicuky,  and  was  punished  with  numerous  executions.  When 
justice  had  been  satisfied  by  the  death  of  the  ringleaders,  four 
hundred  of  the  inferior  culprits  were  brought  before  tlic  king  with 
bare  feel  and  bare  heads,  dressed  only  in  their  shirts^  with  ropes 
round  their  necks,  to  receive  their  pardon  at  \\  olsey*s  intercession. 

The  arts  of  war  and  shi[j-buildin;^f  flourished*  Several  pas* 
sages  of  Giustinian's  letters  prove  that  pieces  of  ordnance  were 
c^st  in  greater  quantity  and  at  an  earlier  date  tlian  is  gene- 
rally supposed*  The  '  Hen  rye  Grace  a  Dieu'  was  the  largest 
ship  of  war  the  world  had  yet  seen.  The  date  of  its  launch, 
which  has  long  been  a  disputed  point  in  naval  annals,  m&y^  by 
the  help  of  these  despatcheSj  be  referred  lo  October,  1515  (vol*  u 
p*  139). 

Ail  the  Reports  which  we  have  seen  concur  in  re  present  iD|[  the 
people  as  hardy  and  early  trained  lo  arms.  The  writer  of 
Trevisan's  'Relation*  says^  *  they  have  a  very  bigli  reputation 
in  arms,  and,  from  the  gi'cat  fear  tlie  French  entertain  for  them, 
one  must  believe  it  lo  be  justly  acquired'  (p.  23).    The  Cardinal 

•  Guistiiijan'ft  eorr^poadenee  provet  tli*l  llu-rc  win  no  French  finiYiai^ador  in 
Landou  at  the  timi;.  Mr.  K.  B.  ftliowi  sati^aetoriiy  Xhtkt  iha  oSit^der  iv««  the 
servaui  of  the  Eaog's  Frencli  secret^rv. 
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boasts  tLat  in  eight  days  he  could  land  60,000  men  on  the  coast 
of  France  (vol,  i.  p*  116),  and  the  testimony  of  tlie  'Reports' 
gives  us  reason  to  believe  this  was  no  empty  threat*  Tlie 
populatif^a  was  numerous  enou<^h  to  suffice  for  all  the  purposes 
of  attack  and  defence,  hut  not  (o  press  on  the  means  ot  sub- 
sistence. Many  of  the  ReporU  agree  in  taxing;-  the  inhabitants 
with  slotlij  because  they  leave  large  trac^ts  of  uncultivated  land 
{Melation  qf  England^  p.  10),  and  only(!)  grow  corn  enough  for 
their  own  consumption.  What  wcmld  the  buyers  and  sellers  of 
Mark  Lane  in  these  days  say  to  this  '  onb^  '  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  describe  the  comfort  and  richness  of  their  tlairies,  the 
quantity  of  cattle  and  game,  and  the  ejitensive  tracts  of  forest, 
lawn,  and  pasture — 

*  The  chace  for  the  wildj  and  the  park  for  the  tame.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  Trevisan  and  our  Ambassador 
agree  in  ctHnplainin^]:  of  what  they  desi^ate  as  *  great  un- 
steadiness  in  religion  among  these  people.'  Tiie  truth  is,  that 
the  leaven  of  ttie  Reformation  had  long  been  fermenting, 
WycliflTs  preachintr  and  doctrine  had  been  makinj^  rapid  though 
silent  progress.  It  is  a  compendious  way  of  giving  tlie  history  of 
the  Reformation,  to  tell  us  that  Henry,  getting  tired  of  his  wife, 
quarrelled  vvith  the  Pope  for  delaying  his  divorce,  turned  Pro- 
testant, robbed  tlte  Churcli,  and  hy  a  sfiareof  the  phinderand  the 
hope  iif  Court  favour,  induced  his  subjects  to  foUow  his  example. 
This  account  of  the  matter  is  equally  agreeable  to  the  Romanist 
and  to  the  'philosopher,*  wlio  is  never  so  much  disconcerted  as 
when  he  finds  men  acting  i>ri  motives  which  he  does  not  choose 
to  acknowledge,  and  has  not  elevation  of  mind  to  comprehend. 
But  in  truth  *  Gospel  light  *  did  not  *  stream  from  Boleyn'a  eyes/ 
Henry  remained  a  stauncli  Romanist  to  the  last.  To  withdr<Tw 
from  the  oliedience  of  the  Sec  of  Rome  was,  previoush/  to  tlie 
Reformation,  an  idea  that  frequently  occurred  to  men  of  large  minds 
or  large  ambition.  Had  Catxlinal  d'Amboise  been  di  sap  punted  a 
third  time  of  the  tiara,  he  meditated  withdrawing  France  from  its 
obedience  to  tlie  Apostolic  See,  and  establishing  a  patriarcliate  of 
the  Galilean  church  in  his  own  person.  But  death  stopped  his 
career  of  ambition.  Whatever  credit  or  discredit  it  may  bring 
to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  count  Henry 
among  their  adherents,  that  they  must  ccmtinue  to  retain.  It  is 
true  tliat  be  seized  tlie  wealth  and  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
power  of  tlie  clergy,  as  many  orthodox  sovereigns  have  siucc 
done.  It  is  also  true  that  in  attacking  the  authority  of  tlie  Pope 
he  pulled  down  that  which  is   the  corner-stone  of   the  visible 
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fabric  of  the  RomUh  Church,  and,  contrary  to  bis  intention,  gave 
great  encouragement  to  the  professors  of  the  new  tlorlrine ;  hut 
if  his  subjects  had  not  aheady  opened  their  ears  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Reformers,  and  their  eyes  to  the  original  text  of  the 
Bihlcj  tlie  quarrel  with  Rome  would  have  been  ultimately  patched 
up,  and  we  mij^^ht  sttH  have  been  making  pilgrimages  to  the 
golden  shrine  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

Among  so  much  that  has  changed  in  more  than  three  centuries, 
the  dimate  and  the  ungrateful  habit  uf  grumbling  at  it  are 
much  the  same  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V'll*  as  in  that  of  Queen 
Victt>ria,  The  author  of  the  '  Relation '  ui  England,  who  had 
spent  a  winter  in  London,  declares,  '  Tliough  so  far  to  the 
north-west,'  he  says,  '  the  cold  in  winter  is  much  less  levere 
than  in  Italy'  (meaning  Lom hardy  douhdess),  "^and  the  heat  pro- 
portionately less  in  summer.  *  *  ♦  *  They  have  ne%  er  any  spring 
here  according  to  the  report  of  the  islanders/  The  following 
passage  militates  against  the  theory ^  that  imce  the  summers  were 
hotterj  and  that  wine  was  actually  made  for  sale  in  Britain  : — 
*  They  are  not  without  vines  ;  and  I  have  eaten  ripe  grapes  from 
one,  and  wine  might  be  made  in  the  southern  parts^  but  it 
would  probably  be  harsh  (austero)/ 

In  his  account  of  the  people  and  their  habits  the  Reporter  gives 
both  praise  and  blame  for  which  we  were  not  entirely  prepared. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  his  admiration  of  the  personal  heauty  of 
the  islanders,  nor  at  his  complaints  uf  our  itisular  nationality.  But 
we  did  not  suppose  that  our  sober  ancestors  of  the  fifteenth  century 
were  '  universally  fond  of  dress,'  and  it  is  an  agreeable  surprise 
to  hear  that  they  were  distinguished  even  by  Italians  for  their 
politeness* 

Ti>  modern  readers  the  elementary  information  contained  in  the 
Rep>rts  must  souietiines  ap|iear  insipid  in  proportion  as  it  is 
accurate,  tm  tiie  other  hand^  their  blunders  are  often  amusing  and 
far  from  uninstruclive.  When  Trevisan*s  SecTetary  tells  us  tliat 
England  is  hounded  by  Spain  to  the  south,  and  treats  the  length 
of  the  days  as  an  open  question,  he  throws  light  on  tiie  times  in 
which  be  lives  if  not  on  the  country  he  describes^  In  the  accounts 
given  of  t>ur  institutions  we  frequently  find  occasional  abuses 
represented  as  established  customs^  casual  results  as  the  intended 
and  legitimate  ends;  hut  in  these  misstatements  a  useful  lesson 
is  often  conveyed,  or  an  unconscious  criticism  is  made,  all  the 
more  valuable  Ijctau&e  it  is  unt^nscious,  on  tlie  institutions  of 
tlie  writer's  own  country,  Tlie  following  is  a  description  not 
altogether  uninstructive  of  our  favourite  mode  of  trial  i — 

*  If  any  one   should  claim  a  certain  sum  from  another,  and   the 
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debtor  denies  it,  tlie  ci\41  jmlge  would  tmier  tliai  eacb  of  them  should 
make  choice  of  »lx  arbitrators,  and  when  the  tiveive  are  elected,  the 
ease  they  are  to  judge  is  prc*pouiided  to  them ;  after  tl*ey  liave  heaitl 
both  parties  they  are  shut  up  in  a  roi»m  without  food  or  fire,  or  meaud 
of  sitting  dowTij  and  there  they  reniain  till  the  greater  number  have 
agreed  on  thdr  t^niniioii  verdict.  But  before  it  is  pronounced  each  of 
thetn  endeavours  to  defend  tlie  eause  of  hiui  who  named  him,  whether 
just  or  unjustj  and  thoi^e  whn  cmnnot  bear  the  discomfort  yield  to  the 
more  detennined  for  ihe  sake  of  ^tting  out  sooner,  and  therefore  the 
Italian  merchant!^  are  t^ulnerst  by  tl(is«  Imd  f*ustom  everj^  time  fhey  haire 
a  disipute  with  the  Knglish  ;  for  thouefh  tlie  native  arbitrators  are  very 
an^^inus  to  support  the  cause  of  their  |*rit»cipal  before  they  are  shut  up, 
yet  they  cajmot  stand  out  as  the  Italian«  can,  who  are  accustomed  to 
fiujiing-  and  pnvatiotis,  so  I  bat  the  tinal  judg-ment  is  generally  givea  in 
£ivour  of  the  latter/ — MeiatioH  of  Efiglund^  p,  32. 

So,  accordwig  to  this^  the  inipartlality  and  confiding  simplicity 
of  our  Saxon  laws  wore  tLirtiPcl  to  |jood  account  by  the  merchants 
of  Venice  :  it  is  sintjular^  however,  that  in  several  Reports  of  more 
recent  times  to  wliicli  we  have  bed  access,  thougfh  they  arc  much 
more  correct  in  their  statements,  tlie  palladiuin  of  our  liberties^ 
as  it  is  fondly  tleemed  by  us,  is  everywhere  treated  as  the  most 
ridiculous  and  clumsy  method  for  insuring:  a  perversion  of  justice 
that  was  ever  invented  by  the  misdirectetl  ingenuity  of  man. 

fiut  though  there  are  occasional  misconceptions  in  these 
Reports,  there  are  few  marks  of  carelessness  or  precipitation.  To 
appreciate  them  properly  we  should  ijcar  in  mind  the  ignorance  of 
the  times,  the  scarcity  of  books,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  in- 
fonnatiim.  Ptipe  Pius  11.,  who  wrote  his  Commentaries  scarcely 
more  timn  thirty  years  helorc  the  earliest  of  these  Reports,  regrets 
the  shortness  of  his  stay  in  London  because  it  prevented  his 
going  to  see  the  village  where  men  nre  Iwrn  with  tails.*  But  in 
truth  we  need  not  go  so  far  for  the  justification  of  our  Venetian 
iriends.  Most  Rclazioni  tliat  w*e  have  seen  will  appear  to  acl- 
vaatage  when  compared  as  to  candour  ant  I  accuracy  with  modem 
books  of  travels,  written  as  tliey  are  with  all  the  advantages 
afforded  by  modern  civilization, 

Tiie  report  of  Giustinian  is  much  less  of  a  geographical  and 
statistical  character  than  the  generality  of  those  which  we  have 

*  Pii  n.  ^Connaeatarii'  (p»  5),  wriltea  hy  lumcel!^  uader  the  imme  of  hla 

secretary,  nnd  pubhshcd  in  15^3  by  hii  great  neph^jWi  Pkcoloaiini,  Archbishop 
of  Siena.  Da  CuTig*  tells  tts  that  iti  the  eiirljr  agca  the  English  were  <*allm 
*  Ci4id&tif'  aotl  he  tri?s  to  find  £cim^  r^tioniLl  reaAim  for  this  rcpraoich^  liAtioniiJisSi 
IS  tbe  baoeof  ^uud  ar«;hEEolog)%  They  wen^  ciilkd  the  '  men  wjlli  tails,'  bocnase 
it  vus  the  popiiliir  liflief  thnt  ul  leuFi  in  Hiww  part  of  tht;  island  men  wer^  bora 
irjtti  that  a]ip*fndtspt' ;  ftiid  by  the  pnssnge  ttuoted  la  the  text  it  app^'ars  that  e^cn 
in  th^  liitter  half  of  the  Hfleeiith  cejitury,  aud  among  tearned  meu,  the  behtff  waa 
aot  «atinrl7  exploded. 
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read.  It  is  a  complement  to  liis  despatches  and  a  summary  of 
hisi  ctrnduct  in  his  embassy.  In  clairain^  the  merit  of  having 
mainly  hmn^lit  ak)ut  the  espousals  uf  the  infant  Lady  Mary  with 
the  Daupliin,  lie  doubtless  made  a  most  favourable  impression 
on  the  Senate,  the  mainspring  of  whose  policy  at  the  time  was 
by  every  means  to  secure  France  from  attack  on  the  part  of 
England.  In  Enj^land  the  alarm  which  this  marriage  excited  by 
the  prospect  of  tlie  possible  union  oi  the  two  crow^is  far  exceeded 
the  joy  of  Venice,  but  both  joy  and  alarm  were  equally  unfounded. 
The  espousals  *if  infEint  princes  so  rarely  led  in  those  days  to  a 
subsequent  murriag^e  that  the  modern  reader  must  needs  sup- 
pose tliem  to  have  been  mere  pretexts  for  gaining  time^  or 
plausible  excuses  for  making  wit  bout  loss  of  dig^nity  concessions 
which  had  become  inevitable.  The  address  of  the  ambassador 
was  received  with  the  greatest  applause*  At  its  conclusion  be 
showed  a  gold  chain  which  the  King  had  «|"iven  him  at  parting'. 
According  tn  the  stern  laws  of  the  Republic  no  ambassador 
could  accept  a  gift,  great  or  small,  from  tlie  soveroip-n  lo  whom 
he  was  accredited.  This  chain  ^as  but  a  royal  compliment — a 
recollection  of  a  toilsome  mission  carefully  fulfilled  and  honour^ 
ably  requitcnl.  Almost  on  bis  knees,  says  the  secretary^  Giua- 
tiniau  begnre<l  to  keep  it.  We  trust  that  our  readers  are  by 
this  time  sutticiently  interestecl  in  lilm  to  feel  sorry  that  the  stern 
laws  of  the  Republic  were  inflexible; 

^  B«i)e  dixit  sed  non  bene  persuasit/ 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Raw*don  Brown  has  execnte<l  his 
task  shows  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Venice^ 
its  institutions,  customs,  and  idioms.  His  translation  is  faithful 
and  spirited,  combining-  the  simplicity  and  unstudied  familiarity 
of  the  old  Venetian  style,  with  periods  sufficiently  flowing  to 
sstisfy  a  modem  ear.  His  notes  shoiv  great  research  and  extensive 
reading,  and  contain  some  yery  interesting  and  curious  matter. 
On  the  whole  these  volumes  present  such  a  portrait  of  the  times, 
as  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  and  such  as  no  mere  extracts  can 
do  justice  to,  and  we  feel  persuaded  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  in  thinkint^  them  a  most  important  contribution  to  our  stock 
of  original  materials  for  history* 
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Art.  II  L — 1.  Lettres  sur  rEdiicaiitm  des  Filkx,  Par  Madame 
de  Main?enf*n,  Publiees  pour  k  premiere  fois  par  Thp  Lavallee. 
Paris,  1854. 

2.  Eittretieits  sur  r  Education  des  Eilies,  Par  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  Publics  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  Th.  Lavallee. 
Paris,  1855. 

3.  Histoire  de  la  Mahon  Eoi/aie  de  Saint  Ct/r,  Par  Tb.  Lavallee. 
Paris,  1853, 

4.  Hiatuire  dfi  Madame  dc  Maintenon  et  des  principalis  MnementM 
dn  rmpw  de  Louis  XI K  Par  M.  Ic  Due  de  Noaillcs,  Deuxieme 
edition,     2  vols.,  Paris j  1849, 

'  '^PHE  position  of  Madame  de  Maintenon/  observes  Madame 
-*-  de  Sevigue,  '  is  perfectly  uinfpi&,  Xotliing  ever  was, 
nor  probably  ever  will  be  comparable  to  it.  *  History  in  hand^ 
we  must  acknowledge  tUat  ibere  is  but  little  exaggeration  in  the 
pbrase*  Born  in  a  prison  ant!  dyin^  within  tlie  shadow  of  the 
Crown,  there  is  hardly  an  extreme  of  elevation  or  dislress  that 
may  not  be  marked  in  the  long^  career  of  one  whom  Fortune  favoured 
so  late  that  the  tardy  lustre  left  in  obscurily  the  charms,  the 
graces,  tlie  fame  of  ber  early  years.  Appointed  to  tend  jKiultr^' 
in  her  childhood,  and  scarcely  less  than  queen  in  her  maturity  ; 
the  brido  in  little  more  than  girihoiRl  of  a  needy  and  deformed 
poet,  andj  when  the  bloom  of  womanhood  w^as  past,  tiie  consort 
of  the  man  who  had  sai<l  '  /  am  the  State  ! ' ;  now  Ijound  her  ItJ 
the  chair  of  the  crippled  t^CAHiiOX,  and  now  to  the  throne  of 
Louis  XIV* — in  a  destiny  thus  strangely  diversified  we  may  be 
allowed  to  recognise  something  akin  to  the  marvellous. 

The  various  accusations  brought  against  Madanie  de  Maiiite-* 
non,  and  wbicb  have  rendered  ber  najnc^  almost  a  by- word  witb 
posterity,  may  be  comprised  under  two  heads — intolerance  and 
hypocrisy.  It  is  afbrmed  that,  without  being  better  than  her 
neighbours,  she  sought  to  replace  purity  by  prudery  ;  that  her 
whole  life  had  but  one  object — to  *  arrive  at  Louis  XIV4'  and 
that,  in  the  long  career  of  falsehood  into  which  she  was  betrayed 
by  her  ambition^  no  scruples  withheld  her  from  taking  any  steps 
which  might  give  her  a  more  complete  mastery  <iver  the  Kiiig. 
She  is  represented  as  a  wary  and  untiring  intriguer,  never  obli- 
vious for  a  single  moment  of  her  part^  and  consequently  false  la 
every  one  around  her,  even  to  the  sovereign  w  ho  wiis  the  end  aad 
aim  of  her  macbinatious.  It  is  alleged  that  all  the  religious 
persecutions  which  wttc  perpetrated  under  Li.>uis  XI V\  are  lo 
be  ascribed  to  her  intolerant  zeal  ;  and  the  jnost  accredited  form 
which  fiction  has  assigned  to  these  two  personages  is  thai  of  a 
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monarch  in  his  dot^ige  taken  to  task   by  a  pedantic  old  woman, 

and  led  by  fear  of  the  devil  to  ratify  the  narrow-minded  stheines 
of  his  female  Mentor.  Recent  researches  have  dispelled  these 
illusions.  The  candour  of  the  upright  Sismoodi,  the  elaborate 
life  by  the  Due  de  Noailles,  stUl  we  rejGTct  to  say  unfinished, 
and  the  investigations  of  M,  Lavallee,  have  all  tended  to  the 
same  conclusion;  and  every  one  who  avails  himself  of  their 
labours  will  form  at  least  as  favourable  a  judgement  as  tlmt  of 
Mailamedu  Deffantl,  wiio,  after  ^-^oin^  through  the  Correspondence 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon^  said,  *  I  rise  up  iVoiu  it  with  a  bigb 
opinion  of  her  mind,  with  little  esteem  for  ijcr  heart,  and  no  taste 
for  ber  person ;  but  I  persist  in  believing  that  she  was  m*t  false/ 
M.  LavaUee,  in  particular,  has  undertaken  a  task  which  M. 
Guizot  has  prnnounced  'the  mnst  important  that  remained  to  be 
executed  for  the  a^e  of  Louis  XI V/  Having  ferreted  out  m 
large  mass  of  Marlamc  fie  MaintenimVs  letters  and  conversations 
(the  lafter  reported  Ijv  the  g-tivernesses  of  St.  Cjr),  he  is  about 
to  publisb  a  crmiplere  edition  of  her  works  in  ten  little  volumes^ 
two  of  which  hjive  already  appeared,  A  large  part  of  hit 
matter  is  printed  lor  the  first  time,  and  the  portion  which  had 
previously  been  given  to  the  world  by  LabeaumeUe  was  so 
mutilated,  re-composed,  and  re-aiTan«:ed  by  that  dishonest  editor, 
that  hitherto  it  has  been  more  cali-tilatetl  to  deceive  than  t0 
inform. 

When  the  famtms  Agrippa  d'Aubigne  at  the  end  of  hjji 
MfhftoireB  speaks  of  his  son  Constant  d*Aubign^  fthe  father  of 
Madame  de  Main  ten  cm),  he  premises  that  he  would  rather  liave 
remained  silent,  the  information  he  has  to  communicate  being 
*un^  facheii  x  detail  de  ma  fa  m  Hie. '  '  T  h  c  r  a  seal ,  *  says  t  h  e  d  o  n  gh  ty 
comrade  of  Henri  I V.^  '  did  nothing  Imt  gamble  <ind  got  drunk 
at  the  University  of  Sedan,  where  I  sent  him  to  pursue  hia 
academical  studies,  and  when  he  returned  to  France  he  thought 
fit,  without  my  consent,  to  marry  an  unfortunate  woman,  t(?At???i  he 
afterward.^  kHhd  ! '  She  was  not  the  mother  of  nny  of  his  children* 
After  many  strange  adventures  and  alternations  of  bad  and  good 
ft>rtune,  such  as  were  not  uncommon  to  the  troubled  times  in 
which  he  lived,  he  won  the  affections  of  a  lady  of  noble  birth, 
to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  27th  December,  1627.  At  the 
end  of  four  or  five  years,  having  spent  the  last  farthing  of  his 
patrimony,  M.  d' Aubigne  embraced  some  project  for  establishing 
himself  in  Carolina.  In  furtherance  of  the  scheme,  he  entercHl 
into  negotiations  with  the  English  Government,  which  were 
detected  and  deemed  treasonable.  He  was  imprisoned  in  con- 
sequence in  the  fortress  of  Chateau-Trompelte,  under  the  gaoler- 
ship  of  his  own  father-in-law,  M,  de  CardiUac,  at  wliose  death 
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he  was  trausferred  to  Niort  m  PoiUm,  la  the  Concierperie  of 
this  prison  Matlaine  trAul>i^ifi^  g^^^  birtli,  on  tlie  21i\i  Novem- 
ber, 1635s  to  Ijer  daughter  Frant^oise^  the  future  S]>ouse  of  Loui» 
XIV,  A  sister  of  Constant  d'Aubigne's,  Miulame  de  VillettOj 
took  pity  upon  his  children,  and  carried  them  tf»  a  rbateaii  wlicre 
she  resided  not  far  distiint  from  Niort»  In  1638  Madame 
d^\ubigne  obtained  her  husband's  release,  and  shortly  after  he 
embarked  witli  the  wfjole  of  his  family  for  Martinique,  Fortune 
this  time  allowed  herself  to  Ije  caught  The  talents  which 
suffered  to  gain  money  failed,  liowever,  to  indnec  the  prudence 
which  retains  it.  The  chances  of  play  swept  away  his  newly 
acquired  wealtli  in  far  less  time  than  it  had  cost  Iilni  to  aecumu* 
late  it,  anil  he  died  discharging  the  duties  of  a  siimll  ndlitary 
emphiymcnt,  of  which  the  scanty  pay  barely  sutlieed  to  keep  hia 
family  from  want.  At  his  death  his  widow  returned  to  France 
with  her  children^  and  this  arrival  of  our  little  heroine  from  the 
colonies  before  she  had  completed  her  tenth  year  led  to  the 
subsequent  belief  that  she  was  a  native  of  the  tropics*  Henre 
the  name  of  *  La  belle  Ltdienm^^  so  generally  appl  ied  to  her  upon 
her  first  entrance  into  society  at  Paris*  As  to  iMadame  d'Auhigne, 
her  whole  time,  until  the  day  of  her  deatJi,  seems  to  have  been 
divided  be* t ween  tlie  manual  labour  by  which  she  gsiined  a 
scanty  subsistence,  and  the  fruiiless  endeavours  to  obiain  from  ^ 
relations  richer  than  herself  certain  moneys  and  lands  which 
Agrippa  d' Auhignej  while  disinheriting  his  worthless  son,  had 
yet  bequeathed  to  liis  heirs,  bhe  was  so  severe  a  mother  that 
Madame  dc  Maintenon  used  to  relate  that  slie  liad  never  been 
embraced  by  her  but  twice,  and  this  after  a  lung  separation. 
But  she  chanced  to  render  her  daughter  one  enormous  service^ 
She  set  her  to  read  the  *  Lives  of  Plutarch,' — a  work  which  has 
nourished  the  early  growtli  of  so  many  great  mimis — ^and  forbade 
her  and  her  brother  to  speak  of  anythin^]?^  else,  \\  itfi  the  ready 
ingenuity  of  children  they  c<» averted  the  task  into  an  eager 
rivalry  of  sex.  She  espoused  the  cause  of  the  women,  he  of  the  men* 
When  she  hafl  vaunted  the  qualities  of  a  lieroine,  he  opposed 
the  acts  of  a  hero,  and  she  returned  to  her  Plutarch  to  find  new 
matter  to  sustain  the  supremacy  of  her  sex.  A  thousand  fmnia) 
lessons,  in  whicli  the  mind  had  a  feeble  interest,  would  have 
done  little  for  her  education  in  comparison  with  this  earnest 
application  of  her  powers. 

When  she  got  back  to  France  she  was  once  more  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  her  aunt  '1  fear  the  poor  little  wretch,*  writes  her 
mother,  *  may  be  of  no  small  inconvenience  to  you ;  God  i^rant 
her  the  means  of  one  day  requiting  all  the  kindness  you  show 
her  1  ^     How   well  the  atint  discharged  her  oflice  is  sufhcienlly 
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attestetl  by  the  gratitude  fell  by  the  cliild  for  fjer  benefactress.. 
*  I  am  ready  to  believe  anythinjr/  she  said  in  diiidboocl  during 
a  course  of  religious  instruction,  *so  lan^  as  I  am  not  required 
to  believe  my  aunt  de  Villette  will  be  dumned  ! '  The  answer 
was  givfn  after  she  Imd  been  transfriTtHi,  by  an  order  from  the 
court,  from  the  lare  of  Madame  de  VlUette,  who  was  a  Calvinist, 
to  that  of  Madame  de  Neuillant^  another  near  relation,  and 
a  zeahius  Catholic.  This  latly,  finding  an  unexpected  resist- 
ance to  her  doctrines  in  spite  of  the  professed  readiness  of  her 
pupil  to  believe  in  anything,  resolved  upon  trying  the  efiicacy 
of  humiliation.  She  ordered  her  ward  to  be  banished  from  the 
drawing-room  and  confined  to  the  society  of  the  servants. 
Dressed  in  a  coarse  straw  hat^  with  a  basket  on  her  arm  and  a 
long  stick  in  her  hand,  the  future  wife  of  the  king  of  France  was 
sent  out  every  morning  to  keep  watch  over  turkeys,  and  her 
'  reign,'  as  she  used  to  say  in  after  years^  '  began  by  dominion 
over  the  poultry-yard/  Madame  de  Neuilhmt  was  even  more 
avaricious  than  bigoted,  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare  asserts  that 
the  young  Franqoise  was  set  to  iliseharge  tiiese  menial  ofiices 
from  motives  of  economy.  He  had  heard  that  f;be  was  com- 
pelled, in  the  absence  of  the  coachman,  to  groom  the  horses. 
The  only  thing  which  this  harsh  guardian  appears  to  have 
cherislied  was  the  poor  girVs  complexion,  since  slie  was  made  ta 
wear  a  mask,  that  slie  might  escape  being  tiuned. 

This  system  of  compulsion  producing  no  effect,  it  was  decided 
to  place  her  in  the  Convent  of  UrsuUnes  at  iS'iort  ■  but  the  sordid 
avariee  of  Madame  de  Neuillant  soon  left  her  to  be  supported 
by  the  sisters j  who  returned  ber  to  her  mother.  She  was  shortly 
after  admitted  into  the  Ursuline  Convent  of  the  Rue  Saint  Jacques 
in  Paris,  where  at  first  the  nuns  succeeded  no  better  than  their 
precursors  in  the  task  of  converting  her,  *  My  mother's  harsh 
conduct  to  me  at  this  time,'  she  says  in  one  t^f  ber  entreiiens^  or  ^ 
rather  leetures^  to  the  Demoiselles  de  8ainl  Cyr,  'bad  so  irritated 
me,  tliat,  probably,  if  1  had  remained  longer  with  her  I  shouM 
never  have  embraced  the  Catholic  faith/  Methods  as  mistaken 
were  adopted  by  the  sisters  of  the  Ursuline  ConveDt 

'  Whenever  they  met  met  they  each  of  ihem  played  a  iodt  of  pftit$ 
one  would  run  away,  another  makk;  faees^  arid  a  third  tiy  to  allure' mo 
into  atteiidiug  mass  by  prouiisihig  to  give  ine  soniethirig.     I  u-as already  \ 
old  enough  to  be   shocked   at   their  ridieuloub*   behaviour,  and    they 
became  insupporuble  to  nic,      Neirlier  their  preteudc^l  fright  uor  their  i 
promises  made  any  iuiprpssiou  upon  nie*     Luekihs  however^  I  fell  into 
the  handn  of  a  t^jafher  full  of  sen*e  and  jmlgmeut,  and  who  won  me  i 
by  her  goodu^s  aud  gracious  maJiners.     She  forbore  ever  to  reproach 
me,  left  me  at  full  liberty  to  follow  the  precepts  of  my  creed ^  never 
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asked  me  to  hear  mass  or  assist  at  the  general  pmj^efs  in  the  oratory, 
and  of  her  own  accord  pmjxji^ied  that  I  should  keep  no  fast<^.  At  the 
^me  time  she  hud  me  instructed  in  the  Catholic  religion,  hut  with 
such  a  total  absence  of  indiscreet  zeiil,  that»  when  I  pronounced  my 
abjuration,  J  did  so  of  my  own  entire  free  will/ 

Pre\  ious  to  this  some  priests  were  calleit  jiij  who  exhausted 
upon  lier  their  arguments ;  but  she  had  not  forgotten  her  Plu- 
tarch discipline;  and  with  her  Bible,  she  says,  in  her  hand, 
she  wore  them  out*  This  and  other  circumstances  show-  that 
her  will  ant  I  intelligence  were  both  precocious*  At  her  first 
convent,  when  not  more  than  eleven  years  of  age,  she  was  so 
advanced  in  reading,  writing,  ciphering;:,  and  spelling,  that  she 
taught  her  fellow-pupils  in  the  absence  of  the  governess^  The 
passion  of  pleasing  others  for  the  sake  of  praise,  which  was  the 
ruling  motive  of  her  life,  was  already  developecK  To  gratify  this 
lady  she  sat  up  whole  nights  to  suirch  the  fine  linen  of  tlie  ^Irls, 
in  order  that  their  appearance  xnigh!  do  credit  to  their  mistress. 
There  was  no  toil  that  she  would  not  undergo  for  her  j  and  w  hen 
she  was  returned  home,  she  prayed  every  day,  for  two  or  three 
months,  that  she  might  die,  because  life  seemed  worthless  with- 
out her  governess.  A  degree  of  sentiment  and  aflfection  unusual 
with  her  entered  into  this  juvenile  attachment ;  but  we  shall 
presently  see  by  her  cnvn  confession  that  her  principal  aim  was 
to  barter  services  for  applause. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  Mile*  d*Aubigne  left  her 
second  convent,  and  went  to  reside  with  her  "mother,  whose 
apartment  was  immediately  opposite  to  the  house  in  which 
Scarron  had  for  years  received  nearly  all  the  society  of  Paris. 
At  this  precise  perio<l  the  far-famed  cripple  was  busy  with  a 
plan  for  emigrating  to  Martinique,  in  consequence  of  one  of  his 
acquaintances  alleging  that  the  climate  had  cured  him  of  the 
gout  S4jme  extraordinary  vision  of  renewed  health  fastened 
upon  the  *malade  'de  hi  Itnne  f^  and  he  planned  an  expedition 
to  the  tropics,  with  Segrnis  and  a  certain  Mile,  de  Palaiseau, 
of  whom  the  chronicles  of  the  time  speak  lightl}', 

'My  dog  of  a  destiny/  he  writes  to  his  friend  Sarmzin,  *  takes  me 
off  in  a  month  to  the  We«t  Indies.     I  have  invested  a  thousand  erowiis  * 
in  a  new  eon]|>any  that  in  alK>ut  to  found  a   colony  at   three  degrees 
from  the  Ime.,  on  the  Imnks  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  OrellaJia.     Adieu, 
then,  France  I    Adieu,  Paris* !     Adieu*  O    ye  tigresses    dtsguised  m 


*  Scarron 's  greax  patrooeHt  Mile*  d' tUutefart^  had  Bpoken  of  him  tn  Anne 
of  AuAtria,  and,  having  htani  G«med  to  the  Lcrnvre  (1(^43),  he  besought  the  Qoe^ 
to  let  hi  in  bear  the  title  of  *  th^  Qoem's  inTalid**  0«  her  sraihii^  at  the  Dodcin, 
be  exclaimed  that  her  smi!e  was  an  encouragement  to  blm  to  solicit  a  lodging  in 
the  Lout  re.     He  was  often  designated  ^a  h  m^hde  di  (a  i?rmf. 
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aogeb  I  Adieu  Menage,  SarraKiti,  Marigiiy  I  *  I  renounce  burlesque 
verses,  ami  eomic  romance  and  conie<lieij,  to  fly  to  a  knil  where  there 
are  nu  false  j^airits^  nor  swinillers  in  devotion,  nor  inquisition,  nor 
winter  that  assii^inate,  de^ unions  that  disable  rae,  nor  war  that  makes 
me  die  of  starvation.' 

Not  With  stantiing  this  strong  desire  to  escape  the  ills  he  found 
in  his  own  countrVj  Scarron  did  not  emigrate  after  all ;  and  the 
most  notable  result  of  his  scheme  wa$,  that  it  lost  him  his 
thousand  crowns,  and  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  person 
who  was  to  bear  his  name  and  brighten  the  final  years  of  his 
existence.  The  wish  to  know  something  more  of  a  dim  ate  from 
which  he  anticipated  new  life  produced  m\  acquaintance  between 
Scjinon  and  Mme,  d'Aubigne;  and  Mnic*  de  Ncuillant,  who 
sometimes  frec^ucntcd  the  poel*s  salons,  presented  there  one  even* 
ing  la  belle  Indienne.  On  reaching  the  threshold  of  the  apart- 
ment of  which  she  was  shortly  to  become  the  mistress,  she  drew 
back  ashamed,  and  with  one  glance  at  the  splendid  assembly, 
and  another  at  her  shabby  dress>  too  scanty  and  too  short,  she 
burst  into  tears.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  jVIme,  de  Neuiliaiit 
had  designed  to  continue,  under  new  forms,  the  discipline  of  the 
poultry- yard  i 

Tliis  occurrence  is  mentioned  by  several  contemporary  writers  ; 
and  Scarron  himself  refers  to  it  in  a  letter  to  his  future  wife  :— 
'Madeuioiselle,  1  never  doubted  that  the  young  girl  who  six 
months  ago  entered  my  rooms  with  too  short  a  frock,  and  l>e- 
gan  to  cry,  1  really  know  not  w  Iiy>  was  as  clever  as  she  looked/ 
&€*  The  tears  may  have  had  some  effect  in  exciting  sympathy 
and  conciliating  gwnlwill ;  but  it  was  to  her  beauty,  her  man- 
ners, and  her  intelligence  that  slie  ow^ed  the  continuance  of  the 
favoar  with  which  slie  was  regardeth 

A  month  or  two  after  her  acquaintance  with  her  witty  and 
famous  neighbour,  Mme,  d*Aubigne,  liaving  secured  the  little 
that  her  husband*s  family  would  consent  to  award  her  (two 
hundred  livres  yearly!),  returned  to  Poitou,  where  she  died. 
Mmo.  de  Villette  was  no  more  ;  the  only  surviving  son  o£ 
Constant  d'Aubigne  was  page  of  the  household  ;  and  our  young 
FraiUj^oise  was  dependent  solely  nj>Dn  Mme,  de  Ncuillant,  *  w*hcj,' 
observes  Tallemant  cles  Reaux,  *  notwithstanding  she  was  her 
relative,  left  her  without  clothing  from  avarice/  The  short  and 
scanty  dress  was  disappearing  altogether. 

Tlie  orphan  had  formed  an  attachment  to  a  girl  at  Paris  of 
her  own  age,  and  writing  to  ber  from  Niort,  in  1G50, — '  I  cannot,* 
she  says,  *  express  to  you  upon  paper  alj  I  feel ;  I  have  neither 
courage  nor    wit  suftlcient.      I    promise  you  half,    and   the  re- 
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maiiKler  when  1  sball  be  as  clever  as  M.  Scarron/  This  wa» 
shown  to  the  poet,  and  Sd  spontaneous  n  tribute  was  not  lost 
upon  him.  He  immetiifitely  took  up  liis  pen  antl  addressed 
liis  admirer  in  the  words  we  have  quoted  above,  Wlieii  Mme. 
de  Neuillant  revisited  P<iris  she  brought  her  fair  charge 
with  hei%  The  twelve  months  whirh  had  elapsed  had  con- 
tribiited  to  develop  her  nnderstaridintt  and  beauty ;  and  her 
second  appearance  in  the  deau  mortde  of  Searron's  soiret\s'  pro- 
duced a  still  livelicF  impression  than  tlie  first,  *  1  wish  you 
would  g^ive  me  some  news  of  that  young^  Indian,  to  whom  you 
introduced  nie,  and  whom  1  loved  from  the  moment  1  saw  her,* 
writes  the  Duchessc  lie  Lesdije^uiferes  to  the  Chevalier  de  Mere; 
and  a  srmi!ar  sentiment  appears  lo  have  been  {general  in  the 
circle.  Scarron  fell  so  mucli  for  her  misery  in  beinjsj  subject 
to  the  penurious  tyranny  of  Mme.  de  Neuillant,  that,  constantly 
as  he  was  in  need  of  money,  he  offbreil  her  a  sum  sufiicient  to 
proeiire  her  admission  into  a  convent.  She  declined  tlie  proposal  i 
and  by  degrees  the  it  lea  of  a  retreat  that  was  to  separate  her  from 
every  one  became  transformed  into  the  notion  of  a  union  that 
was  to  bind  her  exclusively  to  himself.  This  project  of  a  mar- 
riage between  a  bufFoou- rhymester  of  forty* two  and  a  girl  of 
sixteen  was  termed  by  himself  *  a  mig-hty  poetic  licence.'  But 
anything^  seemed  better  than  to  live  on  with  Mme,  de  Neuil- 
lant ;  and  as  to  the  other  alternative,  she  fraukly  avowed  to 
her  acquaintances,  according-  to  Tallemant  des  Rcaux,  *  1  pre- 
ferred marriaire  with  Scarrou  to  a  convent.*  The  homag:e  she 
saw  him  receiving,  and  the  intoxicating  elevation  to  a  girl  who 
was  trampled  on  at  home,  of  presiding  over  the  hrilfiant  society 
which  assembled  at  his  house,  had  a  large  share  in  detemuning^ 
her  choice.  In  advanced  life,  when  she  was  exhorting  the 
pupils  at  Saint-Cvr  to  hold  tliemselves  upright,  she  tohl  them 
that  she  married  at  an  age  when  it  is  delightful  to  \>e  your  own 
mistress  ;  that  she  thought  she  played  the  fine  lady  by  reclining 
in  an  easy  chair ;  ami  that  she  did  a  thousand  other  things  of 
which  she  continuetl  to  feel  the  ill  effects.  But  it  hardly  needed 
this  confession  to  prove  how  great  must  have  been  the  influence 
of  such  motives. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  June,  1G52,  she  became  Mme* 
Scarron.  Such  was  her  poverty  that  her  wedding-dress  was 
lent  for  die  occasion  by  Mile,  de  Pons.  The  account  which  her 
husband  gave  of  Ins  property  was  far  enough  from  promising. 
To  the  question  of  the  notary,  *  What  jointure  he  insured  her?* 
the  poet  replied,  *luimai'tality !  the  names  of  kings'  wives  die 
with  themselves,  but  tlie  name  of  Scarron^s  wife  will  endure 
eternally  I'      No  suspicion  crossed  his  ininil  that  tlie   process 
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woultl  he  reversed,  and  that  it  was  to  his  having;  been  the  hus- 
band of  a  ^king-'s  wife'  that  he  wouUl  pTtnripaUy  owe  the  recol- 
lection of  his  name  by  posterity. 

The  once  famous  thon;rh   licentious  author  of   the   *  Roman 
Comique'  was  not  always  the  wietched  Caliban  whose  image  has 
descended  to  us  as  t  lie  type  of  grotesque  deformity.      Up  to  the  a^e 
of  twenty -seven  he  was  m  tmndsome  man^  and  di£tin<;^uished  for  his 
skill  in  music  and  dancing'.     He  was  descended   from  a  good 
parliamentary  family.      His   father  was  CoJiseiHer  a  !a   Grande 
Chambre^  his  uncle  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  and  one  of  his  cousins 
was  married  to  nr>  less  a  personage  than  the  Marechal  d*Aumout 
His  patrimony  would  have  been  rcs])ectable  if  his  father,  under 
the  iiifluE^nce  of  an  intriguing  woman,  had  not  left  his  property 
to  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage.     Different  versions  have 
been  given  of  the  cause  of  !us  deformity,     Talleniant  des  Reaux 
states  that  it  was  a  medicine  administered  by  a  quack  which  de- 
prived him  of  tiie  use  of  his  limbs.    According  to  another  account 
of  more  doubtful  authority,  the  affliction  was  due  to  a  freak  whicli 
he  played  during  the  carnival  at  Mans.  In  company  with  three  of 
his  friends  he  smeared  himself  with  honey  from  head  to  foci,  and, 
after  rolling  in  a  heap  of  feathers,  issued  out  into  the  street.    The 
mob  assailed  and  plucketl  the  masqueraders,  who,  to  escape  farther 
mortification,  jumped  from  a   bridge  into  the   icy  waters  of  the 
Sarthe.     His  friends  subsequently  died  from  the  shock,  and  he 
himself  was  crippled  for  life^     In  one  of  his  poems  he  speaks  of 
having  been  thrown  from  a  vehicle,  and  his  neck  was  twisted 
by  the  fall  in  a  way  which  ever  after  prevented  his  looking  up- 
wards.    Whatever  was  the  origin  of  his  maladies,   '  his  form/  to 
use  his  own  words,  ^  had  become  bent  like  a  2,'     'My  legs,'  he 
adds,  "^  first  made  an  obtuse  angle  with  my  diighs,   then  a  right 
and  at   last  an  acute  angle ;  nay  thigljs  made  another  with  my 
iKKly,     My  head  is  bent  upon  my  rhest ;  my  arms  are  contracted 
as  well  as  my  legs,  and  my  fingers  as  well  as  my  arms.     I  am, 
in  trutii,  a  pretty  complete  abridgment  of  human  misery/     His 
bead  was  too  big  for  his  diminutive  stature^  one  eye  was  set 
deeper  than  the  other^  and  his  teeth  were  the  colour  of  wood.    At  i 
the  time  of  his  marriage  he  could  only  move  with  freedom  his 
hand,  tongue^  and  eye^.    His  days  were  passed  in  a  chair  with  a 
hood,    and    so   completely    was    he  the  abridfjment  of  man    he 
describes  himself,  that  his  wiie  had  to  kneel  to  look  in  his  face. 
He  could  not  be  moved  without  screaming  from  pain,  nor  sleep  , 
without  taking  opium.     The  epitaph  which  he  wrote  on  him- 
self, and  which  is  very  superior  to  his  usual  style  of  versification, 
is  touching  from  its  truth  : — 

2  F  2  *  Tread 


Yet  with  all  his  iofirm Sties  his  cheerfulness  was  impeitnrbahle 
'It  is,  perhaps,'  sajs  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  '  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  our  age,  that  a  man  in  that  state,  and  poor,  should  he 
able  to  laug-h  as  he  does;  '  The  PrometheuSj  the  Hercules,  and 
the  Pbiioctetes  of  fable,  and  the  Job  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,' 
says  another  contemporary  %vriter,  Balzac,  *  utter,  in  the  violence 
of  their  torments,  many  sublime  and  heroic  things,  but  no 
comical  ones,  1  have  often  met  in  antiquity  with  pain  that  w^as 
wise,  and  with  pain  that  was  eloquent ;  but  I  never  before  saw- 
pain  joyous,  nor  found  a  soul  merrily  cutting  capers  in  a  para- 
lytic frame,' 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1643,  Scarmn's  inheritance  wa» 
little  liiore  than  a  Lawsuit  with  his  stepmother,  which  be  lost 
almost  simultaneously  with  his  health.  A  pension^  paid  him  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  expired  with  that  statesman  in  lt>4S,  He  had 
recourse  to  his  pen  for  support,  and  in  lGi4  he  published  *  The 
Typhon,  or  War  of  the  Giants  ajsrainst  the  Gods/  detlieated  to 
Cartlinal  Mazarin,  Two  or  three  years  later  appeared  the  *  Virgfile 
Travesti/  to  which  he  owed  his  fame,  and  which  won  for  him 
the  inconnjnious  epithets  of  'the  divine '  and  '  the  inimitable/ 
So  great  was  the  rag:e  for  his  works  that  the  booksellers  called  every 
poem  *  Burlesque ;'  and  there  was  one  instance  of  a  sacred  and 
entirely  serious  piece  beinj^  announced  as  written  en  vers  burlesques. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  some  high  authorities  tried  to  check  this 
perverse  tendency,  *  Even  your  father,*  observed  Boileau  to 
liacine  s  son,  '  had  the  defect  of  sometimes  reading  Sctirroti,  and 
laug^hino;'  over  him,  though  he  always  concealed  this  from  me.* 
But  Boileau  was  hardly  more  severe  to  the  creator  of  burlesque 
poetry  in  France  than  Scarron  was  to  himself*  '  1  am  ready  to 
attest  before  any  one/  he  declares  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  of 
the  fifth  book  of  his  '  ^"Eneide  Travestie,*  *  that  the  paper  I 
employ  for  my  w^ri tings  is  only  so  much  paper  wasted.  The 
whole  of  these  parodies,  and  my  ** A^irgil**  at  the  head,  are  rank 
absurdities.  It  is  a  style  which  has  spoilt  the  taste  of  all  the 
world*' 

Much,  however,  as  he  may  have  condemned  the  productions 
of  his  pen,  Scarron  w*as  reduced  to  live  by  them,  and  tijis  he  was 
wont  to  call  liis  Marqnisat  de  Quinet^  from  the  name  of  the 
boiikscller  who  pubiished  his  works.  Althcjugh  he  has  himself 
styled  his  house  V Hotel  de  rimpvainiosit^^  we  leani  from  Segrais 
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that  he  was  *  rery  rreditably  lodged,  that  bis  furniture  was 
eovered  with  yellow  damask  of  the  value  of  five  or  six  thousand 
livres,  that  he  wore  garments  of  ^ne  velvet,  and  had  several  ser- 
vants at  his  command/  Here  it  was  that  he  received  the  beaux- 
e^prits  antl  court  gallants  of  the  time  at  his  evening  rmniom  and 
supj>ers — here  that  nobles  and  hig^h-born  dames  mixed  freely 
with  Menace,  Benseradc,  and  Pclisson.  That  no  speeies  of 
celebrity  mig-ht  be  wantin|j,  even  the  too  famous  Niuon  de  TEn- 
clos — tlie  modern  Leontium— was  to  be  seen  exchanging  cour- 
tesies with  virtuous  ladies  who  would  have  scorneii  to  receive 
her  at  tlieir  own  houses*  It  has  been  truly  remarked  tljat  if,  at 
the  Hotel  RambouiUet,  the  great  world  received  the  world  of 
liteniture  and  art,  the  former  in  turn  became  the  guest  m  the 
$ahm  of  Scarron, 

The  society  which  collecte<l  about  the  burlesque  poet  was 
probably  the  principal  solace  of  bis  life.  The  method  by  which 
he  succeeded  in  attracting  so  much  rank^  fashion,  and  talent  round 
his  hootled  chair  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  *  Kind^  serviceable^ 
faithful  in  friendship,*  says  Sep:rais,  *  he  was  invariably  agreeable 
and  amusing-,  even  in  anger  or  in  sorrow/  With  a  man  so  poor 
and  atflictetl,  this  was  a  slender  resource  for  constituting  bim  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  most  hrillinnt  circles  in  Paris.  Even  his 
powers  of  entertaining  are  less  favourably  represented  by  Talle- 
mant  des  Reaujt.  *  He  sometimes,'  says  this  rather  cynical 
writer,  '  lets  drop  a  humorous  observation,  but  not  often.  Hw 
is  always  trying  to  he  facet itms,  which  is  the  way  to  defeat  the 
intention/  The  account  is  too  probable  to  be  entirely  rejected* 
His  reputation  was  founded  upon  his  talents  for  jest,  and  what 
remains  to  us  of  his  writings  and  sayings  leads  to  the  eoaclusiim 
that  his  ambition  was  always  to  sustain  his  part.  But,  though 
the  motive  which  originally  brought  the  gay  world  of  Paris  to 
his  <hior  is  not  apparent,  the  custom,  once  established,  was  kept 
up  without  effort*  Then  it  was  not  8carron  only  thai  people 
went  to  see,  but  the  celebrities  of  whom  each  was  an  attraction 
to  the  otlier. 

At  tfie  time  of  his  marriage  in  1652  Scarron  had  enjoyed  Ids 
fame  ami  its  advantan;cs  for  about  eight  years*  He  assigned  as 
his  reason  for  the  match  '  that  it  was  to  ensure  society^  for  that 
otherwise  people  would  not  come  to  see  him/  If  his  guests  had 
begun  to  drop  (^ff,  the  method  he  totjk  to  win  them  liack  was 
entirely  successful.  Tallemant  des  Reaux  himself  allows  the 
exceeding  popularity  of  his  youthful  wife.  In  her  old  age  she 
gave  a  curious  and  self-complacent  account  of  the  estimation  in 
which  she  was  held  at  this  period,  and  I  he  mode  by  which  she 
obtained  it : — 
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^  In  my  tender  years  I  was  wkat  is  called  a  good  child ;  tverj-body 
loved  me  :  there  waa  no  one,  doiin  to  the  dom^ticd  of  my  sun  I «  who 
were  not  cliarmetl  with  me.  When  I  wa^ older  and  I  was  placed  in  thorn 
convents,  you  know  how  1  was  cJierished  by  my  mistressieii  and  oompa- 
nions,  and  always  for  the  same  reason,  that  from  moruing  to  night  I 
only  ihoui^ht  of  serving  and  obliging-  tliem.  When  I  was  with  that 
ptKJF  cripple  I  found  myself  in  the  fashionable  worltlj  i\here  I  was 
sought  al>er  and  estenned.  The  ttotnen  loved  me  l>ecause  1  wa&  mi- 
assuming'  in  society,  and  much  nsore  taken  up  with  others  than  wirh 
myself.  The  men  followed  me  because  I  had  the  b^inlY  and  graces 
of  youth.  The  partiality  they  had  fur  me  was  mther  a  genem)  friend- 
shtp^a  friendship  of  tstt^in— than  love,  I  did  not  wi*h  to  be  loved 
by  auy  individual  in  partii^ular,  but  I  wisbe<l  to  be  loved  by  everybodyi 
to  have  my  name  pronounced  with  admiration  and  re^'jp**ct,  to  play  « 
praiseworthy  partj  and,  above  all,  to  be  approved  by  the  good:  it  waa 
my  idol.* 

On  one  occasion  she  shut  lierself  up  with  a  peiisoti  who  ha<l  the 
small-pox,  and  who  was  desertetl  by  all  the  world—*  a  little/ 
she  said,  '  from  pity,  but  chiefly  fro  in  a  desire  to  do  a  thing  whicb 
bad  never  been  done  before.*  Another  time^  without  requiring 
it,  she  took  an  emetic,  then  a  new  medicine,  and  regarded  by  the 
majonty  of  the  faculty  in  the  lio'ht  of  a  poison,  in  order  that  ber 
friends  J  to  %vhom  she  related  the  iocklent  with  an  nir  of  indif- 
ference, might  exclaim,  *  See  this  pretty  woman,  she  has  more 
courage  than  a  man/  In  her  old  a^e  she  spoke  of  iier  lust  t>f 
praise  as  a  vice,  but  she  could  still  deliver  such  estravagaot 
doctrines  as  the  following  to  the  girls  at  St  Cyr; — 

*  It  is  not  enough  that  a  few  select  persons  should  speak  well  of  us, 
it  is  necessary  that  all  who  know  us  sliould  do  the  ^me —  I  hat  your 
father  shouhi  say,  ''*  Mow  happy  J  am  to  have  f^nch  a  daughter  J  "  your 
mother,  *'*  How  rationul  my  girl  is  T*  your  other  relations,  **  How  deliglit- 
fuJ  it  is  to  have  Mademoif^ielie  such -a -one  with  us  I  ^*  your  lady^s-maid, 
"  What  a  pltasure  it  b  to  wait  on  Alademoi^elle  f  t>o  with  the  shoe* 
maker,  tlie  dresstmaker,  the  laundress*  and  the  loornum^becji use  servants 
when  they  are  alone  talJi  of  nothing  hut  their  masters  and  mistresses ; 
and  if  there  is  ever  so  little  evil  to  lell  they  are  sure  to  divulge  tt* 
Reputation  often  depends  more  upon  these  people  tiian  their  bettetis 
who  do  noi  see  us  so  near.* 

She  herself  used  to  call  her  weakness  the  crime  of  Lucifer- 
pride  ;  but  the  basis  of  a  character  which  does  every  thing  for 
praise  and  admiration  is  vanity.  *Apphiuse/  said  Tallemant 
des  Rcaux,  '  is  spoiling  her  ;  she  is  conceitetl/  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  head  ol  a  girl  thus  tiilrsting  for  homage  should  be  turned 
by  the  adulation  and  attention  which  awaited  bet  at  the  bouse 
of  M*  Scarron* 

None  of  her  qualities  are  better  attested  than  ber  reinarkable 
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intelligence,  for  the  proofs  of  it  survive  in  ber  letters.  They 
txintain,  however,  no  indicafion  ot  wliat  is  inenrianed  tis  a  predo- 
ininaut  churaclcristic  durinj^  the  ye^rs  wfieti  she  fascinated  the 
guests  of  the  facetious  Scarr t»n — a  native  spi  i^rhtliness,  wliich 
iniist  have  been  far  more  enliveninji  than  the  labourtnl  and 
mlmost  professional  buflbonerv  of  lier  husband.  *  1  am  lively/ 
she  said,  in  after  years,  *  by  nature,  and  melaucholy  from  (ircum- 
stances/  Her  beauty  is  no  less  established  both  by  the  testimony 
of  her  ct J n temporaries,  and  a  miniature  at  the  Louvre — an  enamel 
by  Petitot.  It  is  a  face  at  once  remarkable  for  feature  and  expres- 
aion:  the  skin  and  comple:sion  are  exquisite;  over  the  thoughtful 
and  serene  brow  clusters  a  pRjfusion  of  brown  hair  \  the  fine 
curve  of  the  nose  is  a  happy  medium  between  the  straig^litness  of 
the  Greek  and  the  extreme  Homan  ;  and  the  small  mouth  and  rich 
lips  are  perfection.  The  chin  is  of  that  roundeil  feline  type  whicti 
is  mit  to  be  found  in  any  other  picture  of  a  celebrated  beauty  for  a 
whide  century,  and  which  was  first  desmbed  by  one  who  was  little 
^pt  to  he  mistaken  when  painting  female  charms.*  Still  the  real 
ma^ic  of  the  face  is  in  the  eyes.  They  are  rather  beaming  than 
bright,  but  of  a  remarkable  iiiteftmfr/^  and  justify  the  expression  of 
Madame  de  Montespau,  who,  after  ihe  birth  of  one  of  her  last 
children,  wrote  to  her  friend^  "^Come  to  ine,  I  entreat  you,  but  do 
not  survey  me  with  those  great  dark  eyes,  of  which  I  stand  in  such 
terrible  awe,'  Yet  there  is  nothing  stern  in  the  countenam^e;  on 
the  contrary,  its  predominant  character  is  that  of  gen  lie  wisdom^ 
conjoined  to  a  certain  mobility  wiiich  appears  tf>  promise  every 
e:cpressioii  except  that  of  tend  erne  ss.  Ninon  de  1  Enclos  was 
right  when  she  said  to  Fontenelle,  'Madame  Scarron  was  always 
Tirtuoiis,  but  the  merit  was  small^shc  was  inc^apable  of  loving.* 
In  the  famous  picture  at  WrsailSes,  [lainted  when  slie  was  past 
fifty,  and  where,  behooded  and  velletl  and  in  Carmelite -coloured 
robes,  the  governess  of  the  Kinj^^s  children  is  lectunug  the 
Duchesse  de  Bourgo^e  at  her  kneef  we  have  the  same  eye, 
tnouth,  chin,  and  brow  as  in  the  early  enameL  Though  one 
represents  the  moniing*  the  other  the  decline  of  life,  tliere  is  no 
ditficulty  in  distinguishing  the  young  and  beautiful  Indian  in  the 
iady  of  matronly  grace  whom  Louis  XIV*  used  to  address  by  the 
title  of  Voire  Solidiie,^  It 

•  Sec  in  tie  *  KouveUe  Hcloiie '  of  Rotrnteaa  the  letter  when?  St.  Preaitj  oa 

receiving  J(itii'*&  pieiure,  ?ipealts  of  tht;  p«»tr«rmr  fom-     ''*-.-  .-hin. 

+  The  sprighlliueiss  nm  exccetling  l>ciitity  of  l^:  Maintenon  m  her 

Clh  TriJi  be  fltsiir]>nsG  to  itiiLiiy  who  are  otiJy  tlih  !i  her  historj'  after  shi^ 

ptflsed  her  prime.  M.  No&ilJes  juBtlj  rtuiarkRt  *  Wc  are  acquttinted  with  her 
too  lite,'  Thiwe  who  b^ve  di!serib«sl  her  as  she  uppeJirufl  m  the  fifst  Uloom  other 
loTclJaeni  are  unanimous  in  fheir  report.     JVlHe.  de  Seudery  has  palmed  her  in 

her 


It  was  a  situation  of  extreme  peril  for  a  girl  thus  gifted — sa 
youngs  so  beautiful,  so  jntellijrent,  so  winning,  and  so  inexperi- 
enced— to  be  wedded  to  a  deformed  eripple  of  forty-twoj  inca- 
pable of  stirring  from  his  uneasy  chair,  and  to  be  thrown  into 
the  lax  and  free-spoken  society  wliicb  fiequented  ber  husband^s 
chamber.  How  did  she  pass  through  the  trying  ordeal  ?  She 
herself  has  given  an  answer  to  the  question.  *  I  have  seen  every- 
thing/ she  said,  reverting  to  those  days,  '  but  always  in  a  way  to 
earn  a  reputation  without  reproach/  But  we  are  not  left  to  her 
own  testimony.  It  is  admitted  by  her  contemporaries  that  she 
gave  the  tone  to  Scarron^a  guests  instead  of  adopting  theirs,  that 
the  old  recklessness  of  talk  was  hushed,  and  that  her  life  afforded 
no  pretence  for  scandal.  '  If/  observed  one  of  the  young 
gallants,  '  I  must  fail  in  respect  to  her  or  the  (Jueen,  I  w  ould 
do  it  to  the  latter/  '  Neither  her  husband's  malady,'  said 
fcsorbierej  *nor  her  beauty,  youth,  and  ready  wit,  ever  injured  her 
virtue*  A 1  though  the  admirers  who  sighed  around  her  were  the 
noblest  and  richest  of  the  realm,  her  uninijwachable  conduct 
compelled  the  esteem  of  everybody/  The  Chevalier  de  Mere, 
who  was  one  of  these  admirers,  is  loud  in  his  encomiums,  and  has 
no  other  fault  to  find  with  her  than  that  she  was  not  more  frail. 

In  after  life  she  affirmed  that  M.  Scarron  was  fundament- 
ally good,  and  that  she  bad  cured  him  of  his  license.  The 
advantage  was  reciprocal,  he  on  his  part  teaching  her  Spatiisb, 
Italian,  and  Latin,  and  furnishing  her  mind  with  the  rich 
resources  of  litei"ature^  She  was  less  successful  in  introducing 
habits  of  economy  iuto  her  husl>and*s  house  than  in  correcting 
his  freedoms  and  regulating  the  tone  of  conversation  at  bis  recep- 
tions. All  his  patrimony  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  small 
estate  near  Amboise,  which  he  sold  for  24^000  livres,  and  this 
was  not  likely  to  last  htng  wnth  a  man  who  wrote  to  Rome  to 
order  pictures  from  Poussin  I  *  Alibis  tastes  were  expensive; 
and  bis  very  physical  infirmities,  and  the  society  which  was 
their  alleviation,  involved  an  outlay  beyond  tiis  means.  The 
revenue  from  his    '  Marquisat  de  (juinet  *   nas   small,  for   the 

her  romaace  of  CMtV  under  the  name  of  Lyritmnc ;  '  She  was  of  lugk  birfk,  and 
fiO  lovely  tliat  it  wss  next  to  JTOpossiblo  to  compare  atjy  ooe  tl&e  to  Ler.  .  .  ,  Her 
figure  wa»  large  and  tieautiful,  her  mr  noble*  gentle,  vivacioiift,  and  modest.  To 
beiglieen  her  beimiy  hht  hod  the  finest  ^^e»  in  the  world.  Dark,  ]}hinin|rt  pA»ic»iiate, 
soft,  and  fuU  uf  iatelligenee^  the ir  lustra  woii  somtjthing  not  to  be  de&crilH^  -  imd 
their  expression  ^^s  by  eums  that  of  mild  mt^limeholy  and  joyous  vivacity.  Her 
wit  suited  her  beanty,  and  wm  both  agreeable  and  groat.  She  had  no  alTec-*^ 
t&tioD  ;  knew  well  the  world,  At\6  a  thousand  other  things,  whereof  ^fae  €onccit^t 
no  vaisglory.  Adding  the  charms  of  virtue  to  ihoec  of  ht'auty  and  witj  ll  may 
well  he  ^iverred  that  fihe  nieritLHl  all  tlLi;^  adniiri^^tton  ^he  ohtumrd/ 

•  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Lettres  de  Nieola*  Poussin,* 
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copyrights  of  books  were  far  from  fetcbing  then  tVie  enormous 
sums  tUey  have  sometimes  commanded  since.  During  the  civil 
war  of  the  Froncle  he  had  the  misfortune  to  espouse  the  side 
which  proved  ultimately  unsuccessful,  and  his  '  Mazarinadcs/  or 
satires  ag-ainst  the  Cardinal,  had  cost  him  a  pension,  of  which 
no  efforts  (and  he  spared  none)  could  procure  the  renewal. 
Fouquet,  it  is  true,  gave  him  a  ye**r]y  stipend  of  sixteen  hundred 
livres,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  affection  of  Madame 
Fouquet  for  ids  wife  was  the  cause  of  more  than  one  art  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  supprintendant-p:cneraL  It  is  one 
merit  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  youthful  helpmate  of  Scarron, 
that  she  proved  thus  early  superior  to  a  common  vfinity  of  her 
sex,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  thriftless  example  of  her  Imsbund, 
she  was  not  beguiled  into  extra va|ranre  by  girlish  thoughtless- 
ness, or  the  natural  temptation  to  rival  in  dress  the  people  who 
surrounded  her. 

Not  very  long  before  hia  death  the  poet  devised  a  new  sclseme 
for  increasing  his  income.  The  people  who  brought  their  carls 
of  merchandise  to  Paris  liired  guides  at  the  jfates  to  conduct 
them  \  and,  as  many  highwaymen  assumed  the  office  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plondering  the  vehicles,  Scarron  proposed  that  the  duty 
ahouhl  be  conhdeti  to  licensed  persons  of  appniYed  honesty,  and 
who  should  be  sworn  to  a  faitlilul  dtschar$re  of  their  trust.  His 
iiist  application  remained  unanswered  ;  a  second  and  a  third 
attempt  shared  the  same  fate  \  till  at  last^  Madame  Scarron  being 
persuaded  against  her  will  to  urge  the  petition^  the  authorization 
was  granted,  'I'his  affair,*  wrote  the  distressetl  prjet  to  Fouquet, 
*  is  the  last  hope  of  both  my  wife  and  myself;  as  to  me,  I  am  ill 
with  the  anxiety.  Ah,  monseigneurl  if  you  did  but  know  what 
we  have  to  fear,  and  t4>  what  we  may  be  reduced  if  it  fail  ! 
M.  Vissins  *  (Scarron 's  associate  in  the  business)  *  and  myself 
can  only  Lave  recourse  to  poistm  I  *  But  the  sclieme  happily 
justifiecl  the  aatiripations  of  its  originator,  and  for  the  last  year 
or  two  of  his  life  he  derived  five  or  six  thousand  livres  per 
annum  from  his  plan. 

It  was  in  October,  1600,  eight  years  after  his  ill*assorted 
union,  that  this  life  of  smiles  and  suffering,  of  poverty  and 
extravagance,  came  to  a  close.  He  continued  to  jest  to  the  last; 
and,  seeing  the  bystanders  in  tears,  'I  shall  never,  my  friends/ 
he  exclaimed,  ''  make  you  weep  as  much  as  I  have  made  you 
laugh/  To  his  wife  he  spoke  seriously.  He  lamented  that  he 
had  nothing  to  leave  her,  and  said  that  her  merit  was  infinite 
and  beyond  all  praise.  He,  at  least,  seems  never  to  have  had 
reason  to  repi  nt  his  hazardous  choice  ;  and,  what  is  really  sur- 
prising, there  is  no  trace  that  the  wife  grew  impatient  of  her 
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boDclage,  or,  as  shp  atlvnticed  into  wtjinatiluicitl  nnd  learnt  her 
power  dver  richer  and  more  persntiabli?  meo,  of  her  ever  resT^tting 
the  prerjpitancy  of  the  eirl.  She  always,  houever,  after  the 
death  of  M,  Srarritn^  spoke  of  marriage  with  aversion.  '  1  have 
learnt  too  well,*  she  said,  'that  it  is  not  delicious,  and  rtiat 
liberty  is." 

When  tlje  pocjr  cripple  whom  she  had  married  for  a  subsist-* 
ence  was  in  his  grave,  she  was  reduce*!  to  poverty  beyond  any- 
thing she  had  yet  experienced*  Cefte  charmtinie  maUwureusel 
was  the  name  by  which  she  was  commonly  known  amontr  her 
friends*  In  vain  various  persons  of  distinction  endeavoured  l50  1 
ohm  in  for  her  the  renewal  of  the  pension  formerly  grant  i.^  to 
her  husband,  Masarin  was  inflexible*  *  Is  she  in  health?'  he 
asked,  and  on  beings  told  '  Ves,'  he  replied,  *Then  she  is 
incapaciiated  for  sucreethn^  to  a  mnn  who  was  ill !  ^  For  the 
first  few  months  the  Marechale  d^Ainnont,  Scarron*s  niece,  lent 
her  a  room  in  the  Convent  des  Hospital ieres,  and  srm  her 
clothes  and  all  other  necessaries  of  which  she  stood  in  need- 
*  But/  says  Tallemant  des  Heaux,  '  she  ma«le  sneb  n  noise 
about  it,  thai  ibe  wi(hiw  ^t  tired,  and  one  day  relurned 
to  her  relative  a  cartload  of  wiHKl  she  had  ordered  tn  he  sliot 
down  in  the  convent-yard/  This  extreme  distress  lasted  about 
a  yc^v,  Maxarin  survived  only  five  months  ihe  burle?*<:p!e  poet 
who  satirised  him,  and  after  tlje  deatli  of  the  vindictive  minister, 
some  one  chancing  to  mention  before  the  queen-mother  the  name 
of  Srarron,  she  inquired  what  had  become  of  his  wife?  The 
ajiswerdrew  forth  the  further  question,  *  What  was  the  husband's 
pension?'  The  per s^m  addressed^  forcseeinsr  what  was  to  follow, 
I  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  magnifying  the  !»um.  and  replietl, 

I  *  Two  thousand  livres/       When   Madame  Sf  arr4m  went  \n  thank 

I  the  Queen  for  her  b^junij,  she  overheard  a  lady  remarking,  'If 

this  pension  is  granted  to  the  most  beautiful  eyes,  and  the 
most  coquettish  person  m  France^  no  better  choice  could  be 
made/  Her  rage  and  mortification  were  extreme.  '  Is  this/  she 
said,  '  the  result  of  all  the  care  I  have  taken  to  earn  a  repuiation 
w*ithout  reproach?  The  humiliating  speet;h  weighed  a  long  time 
upon  my  heart.'  Those  who  recall  the  gtK>d  sense  which  dis- 
tinguishes her  letters,  will  hardly  credit  that  «be  should  hiire 
been  the' slave  of  such  childish  weakness. 

Her  annuity  enabled  her  to  remove  lo  an  apartment  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Ursulines,  where  she  had  been  educated  as  a  ^irl. 
The  five  hundred  livres,  over  and  above  what  her  husband  had 
received,  she  set  apart  for  the  pcwr,  *if  for  no  other  reason/  she 
said,  '  tiian  to  repair  the  ofticious  lie  of  mv  friend/  'She 
managed  the  remainder  so  well/  writes  Mademoiselle  d*Atimale, 
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«ifiginally  one  of  the  pupils  at  St,  Cjr,  who  had  received  the 
account  from  Madame  de  Main  tenon,  "^  that  she  saw  the  hest  com- 
pany, and  ivas  always  well  though  simply  dressed.  She  cootrived 
to  pay  hrr  own  Ijoard  and  that  of  Ijer  maid,  and  never  burneil  any^ 
thinjr  but  wax-lig^hts  I  *  Her  dress  was  in  keeping  with  the  wax* 
lights,  for,  ^  besides  beings  always  nicely  sbo<l,  she  liad  %ery  hand* 
some  petticoats' !  (de  tre$  helks jupeE).  Her  coDfessGr,  tfie  Abb^ 
Gobelinj  reinonstratetl  with  her  on  the  elegance  of  her  attire  ;  to 
whirli  she  replied  that  *  her  gowns  were  of  the  commonc^st 
stuffs/  ^  That  may  be/  rejoined  the  worthy  man,  *  liut  1  only 
know  that  when  you  kneel  there  drops  to  the  g^round  with  you 
such  a  quantity  of  drapery,  that,  most  himoiired  lady,  I  cannot 
aroid  thinking  it  too  much,'  This  combination  of  mean  material 
with  the  utmost  gracefulness  of  make  ia  extremely  characteristic* 
There  was  a  mixture  throughout,  by  her  own  confession,  of 
vanity  and  humility,  but  of  an  humility  of  which  the  object  was 
to  feed  her  vanity,  Slie  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  these  early 
years  of  her  widowhood  as  of  the  golden  period  of  her  ex- 
istence : — 

^  All  the  days  of  my  youth  were  very  agreeable  to  me,*  she  said  at 
St,  Cyr,  *  because,  although  I  have  experience^i  poverty  arid  patised 
through  states  I'ery  ditferent  fmm  that  iu  which  you  fe€  me,  I  wels  eon- 
tented  and  happy.  I  wan  a  siruugcr  to  chagrin  aiui  enntii ;  1  was  free. 
1  went  to  the  Hotel  d*Albret,  or  to  tliat  of  Richelieu,  sure  to  be  wel- 
comed and  to  meet  my  friends  there,  at  eke  to  attract  them  to  my 
apartment  on  acquainting  them  that  I  could  not  go  out,' 

Everyone  knows  the  striking  saying  of  Madame  de  Main  tenon 
as  she  watched  the  carp  uneasy  in  their  crystal  water  and  marble 
basin  in  the  Tfiyal  gardens  :  *  They  are  like  me,  they  regret  their 
fmtd,^  No  one  had  ever  felt  more  forcibly  the  truth  expressed 
in  the  lines  of  Gray  :  — 

*  What  is  grandeur,  what  is  power  ? 
Heavier  toilj  superior  pain ;' 

and  it  is  worth  a  hundred  homilies  on  contentment  to  see  this 
wife  and  bondwoman  of  Louis  XIV*  looking  back  with  a  sigh 
of  regret  from  the  splendid  palace  of  Versailles  upon  the  modest 
apartment  in  the  Convent  of  the  Ursidines. 

The  death  of  Anne  of  Austria  in  1*366  came  to  trouble  het 
felicity*  The  pension  dropped  with  the  life  of  its  donor,  and 
the  repeated  audiences  of  Madame  Seairon  with  Qdbert  obtained 
her  nothing  more  substantial  than  polite  promises,  *  if  I  was  in 
power  and  in  favour,*  she  cKeiaiined,  '  how  differently  would  1 
treat  those  who  were  in  want!'  The  solicitations  of  her  friends 
to  the  King  were  equally  unsuccessful.     Of  all  I  he  events  that 
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coLiUl  have  been  predicted  at  that  moment,  none  would 
sounded  so  wildly  impnibable  to  Madame  Scarron  as  that  &fee 
slujidd  one  day  be  the  wite  of  the  great  monarch  whom  she 
suing  in  vain  for  a  paltry  pittance  to  keep  ber  from  beg-^:ary, 
none  woubl  have  appeared  so  revolting  and  even  impossible  la 
Lonis  Xiy,  as  that  be  should  marry  tbc  poor  widow  tti  wtiom 
be  was  refusing  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  defeat  of  his  armies  , 
and  the  loss  of  a  province  would  have  seemed  less  bumi  Hating 
to  bis  pride. 

Whilst  Madame  Scarron  could  get  no  assistance  from  tbe^ 
Crown^  her  private  friends,  Madame  de  Ricbelieu,  Madame  de 
Montchevreud,  and  the  Marechale  d'Albret  vied  with  each  other 
in  offering  her  the  asylum  of  tbeir  respective  homes.  This  she 
refused,  and  preferretl  to  accept  a  proposal  from  the  Princessc 
dc  Nemours,  affianced  to  Alphonso  king  of  Portugal,  to  accom- 
pany her  to  her  new  kingdom.  The  Due  de  Nevei^  remarking 
one  day  to  the  royal  bride  on  the  slender  caparify  of  her  future 
consort  and  his  minister, |,*  Never  mind,'  she  replied;  '  1  shall 
have  wit  enough  for  the  king,  and  she'  (pointing  to  Madame 
Scarron)  'will  have  enough  for  the  minister/  But  now  occurred 
an  event  whiirh  defeated  tlxe  project,  and  was  the  first  step  in  that 
long  flight  by  which  Madame  bcarron  ascended  to  the  throne : 

'  I  lihall  not  go  to  Partugal,'  she  writes  to   her  friend  Bfadame 
de  Chaiittioup;  *  it  is  quite  decided,     A  few  dayi*  ago  Madame  dft| 
Thiaijges  took  me  to  see  her  siJ^ter,*  telling  her  I  was  about  leaving  for 
Lisbon.     '*  For  Lisbon  ?"  exelaimf^d  ehe;  **  that  isaloiig"  way  off ;  you 
must  remain  here.     Atbret  has  s[X)ken  to  me  of  you,  and  I  am  quite 
aware  of  your  merit/'     1  would  rather,  thought  1  to  myself,  that  she 
were  quite  aware  of  my  poverty  I     T\\h  1  then  described   to   her|i 
without  letting-  my^lf  cfouu,  and  she  listened  attentively,  though  she! 
was  at  her  toilet.     I  told  her  how  I  had  in  vain  petitioned  M.  Colberlp  ^ 
how  my  friends  had  in  vain  petitioned  the  King,  how  I  was  obliged  to  ' 
seek  an  hotjesi^t  livelihood  out  of  my  own  country,  etc*     Tu  ^hort^  1  thhtk 
Madatne  de  Lafayette  herself  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  truth 
of  my  expressions  and  the  brevity  of  ray  stfvrj^    Madame  de  Monte^pAiii 
neemeii  touched,  and  aiked  me  for  a  detjjiled  petition,  that  *hewouhl. 
undertime,  she  said,  to  present  to  the  Khig.     I  thanked  her  wannly,  ] 
and  wTote    it   in   haste.      The   King,  they  i?ay,   received  it  kindly 
perhaps  the  hand  that  tendered  it  made  it  agreeable,     M.  de  Villeroy 
joined  his  entreaties  to  hers.     In  sliort,  ray  pension  is  restored  to  niej 
upon  the  same  footing  as  by  the  late  Qnepji.     Two  thousand  livresll 
It  h  more  than  h  needetl  for  my  solitude  and  the  good  of  my  isoub 

Mile,  de  la  Valliere   was  at  tliis  time    the  avowctl  niistresal 
of  Louis    XIV,,  and    the    favour   he    showed    to    Madame  de 
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Monies  pan  was  suppt>sed  to  be  accordetl  to  her  lively  con* 
vprsation.  One  year  later  (1667)  the  King,  flushed  with  his 
victories  in  Flanders,  summoned  the  court  to  meet  him  at 
Compi'egtic,  that  he  mijjht  enjoy  the  praise  and  the  conprmtulations 
which  awaited  him.  Thither  came  also  Mile,  de  la  V^aUiere,  to 
the  extreme  indignation  and  distress  of  the  Queen.  Foremost 
among  those  who  inveighed  against  the  daring  intruder  was 
Madame  de  Montespan,  '  God  preserve  me/  she  said,  '  from 
being  the  mistress  of  the  King!  but  if  1  was  miserable  enough  for 
that,  1  should  never  have  the  audacity  to  appear  before  the 
Queen/  Nevertheless  it  is  now  a  matter  of  history »  that  upon 
tliis  very  occasion  she  was canying  on  a  secret  intrigue  with  him 
herself.  The  effrontery  which  could  ejaculate  such  a  prayer,  and 
make  such  a  protestation,  was  not  likely  to  continue  to  wear  a 
veil  I  and  though  Mile,  de  la  Valliere  did  not  retire  from  the 
court  1o  the  cloister  till  1674,  it  was  soon  notorious  that  she  had 
a  successful  rival  in  Madame  de  Miintespan.  '  \\' hen  I  suffer  at 
the  Carmelites,*  said  the  poor  penitent^  *  I  will  remember  what 
these  people  (the  King  and  Madame  de  Mimtespaii)  have  made 
me  suffer  here/  In  the  lapse  of  years,  when  the  triumphant 
mistress  had  been  set  aside  in  her  turn,  she  might  be  seen  at  the 
Carmelites  seeking  religious  counsel  of  the  frail  sister  whom  she 
had  tormented  and  displaced* 

Upon  the  birth  of  the  Due  du  Maine  in  1670,  proposals  were 
made  to  Madame  Scarron  to  take  eharge  of  the  infant  prince  and 
his  elder  sister,  wlio  died  shortly  after,  *  I  will  not,*  she  replied, 
by  the  advice  of  her  confessor,  '  take  charge  of  the  children 
of  Madame  de  iMontespan,  but  if  the  King  commands  me  to 
take  care  of  his,  I  will  obey/  The  King  gave  the  order,  and  she 
entered  with  zeal  upon  an  oftice  which  was  rather  that  of  a  mother 
than  a  governess,  as  t!ie  children  were  tlien  too  young  to  be 
instructed^  She  was  careful,  as  they  grew  older^  not  to  show^ 
them  any  false  indulgence  out  of  deference  to  their  royal  birth. 
The  spirit  in  which  she  trained  them  may  he  gathered  from  a 
passage  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  in  1686  to  one  of  the  giiver- 
nesses  of  Saint  Cyr,  *1  am  told  tliat  some  of  the  girls  make  a 
piece  of  wi>rk  about  taking  their  bark  ;  do  not  suffer  sucli  non- 
sense in  a  house  where  everytliing  is  to  be  regulated  by  reason. 
1  never  allowed  the  children  of  the  King  to  make  the  least  resist- 
ance to  taking  medit  ine,  and,  while  telling  them  that  it  was  very 
nasty,  I  obliged  them  to  drink  it  up  like  water/ 

'  If    this   was  the    beginning   of    Madame    de 


•  In  1674  Louifi  XIV.  presented  Madimie  Scan-on  with  the  estate  of  Mainteoou, 
TTorth  I  SjOOO  livres  a  year,  as  a  rewani  for  her  care  of  his  chlhlreu.  He  greeied 
h«f  the  neiLt  time  be  saw  her  as  Madame  de  MaiDienonj  and  she  bore  the  imme 
e^er  after. 
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elevation,*  ivrites  Madame  de  Cayius,   'it  was  also  that  ui  her 
annoy aace    and    comlraint.      She    was   of   necessity    separated 

from  her  friemls^  and  obli^d  to  renounce  Si>ciety,  for  which  she 
seemed  created^  and  all  this  without  bein*?  able  to  assign  publicly 
any  sufficient  reason  for  her  altered  habits/     The  general  idea  Is, 
that  slie  intiabited  a  hnndsome  Louse  in  tlje  Rue  de  Vaug^irnrd^j 
had  carriages  and  servants  at  her  commani),  and  superintended] 
the  education  of  several  little  ille^^itimatc  princes  ami  princease%j 
at  whose  irregular  entrance  into  the  world  she  found  it  convenien 
to  wink.     But  this  is  far  from  tlie  truth.     The  house  in  the  Rue 
de  Vaug-irard  was  not  thoug^ht  of  until  1672 ;  and,  for  the  firi 
two  or  three  years,  each  infant^  the  better  to  conceal  it,  was  place 
with  its  nurse  in  a  separate  habitat  ion  without  the  w^alls  of  th«l 
town.     To  avoid  suspicion,  Maclauie  Scarron  was  prohibited  fromT 
lodgings  under  the  same  roof  with  any  of  the  children,  and  was  tdl 
change  as  little  as  possible  her  former  mode  of  Ufe  : — 

*  I  had  to  dimb  ladders/  she  says^  *  and  do  the  work  of  carpfnten 
arid  upholsterers,  because  no  workpeople  were  permitted  to  eater.    The  J 
nurses  were  to  assist  in  r»otfiing,  for  fear  of  fatiguiag'  themselves  ao4J 
spoiling  their  milk.    Of^en  I  went  from  one  of  thei^e  Itouses  to  the  other 
01)  foot  and  in  disgniae,  carrying  under  my  arm  provisions  and  linen, 
and  Bometimes,  in  case  of  illness*  pajesing  the  whole  night  by  the  sick 
child's  bed.     I  was  then  forced  to  enter  ray  own  dwelling  by  a  hack  J 
door,  and,  havhig  dreisod,  used  to  go  out  again  at  the  front  in  a  car- 
ria^rt^j  and  pay  my  visits  at  the  Hotel  d'Albret  or  the  Hotel  de  Kiche- 
lieu,  so  that  my  aequaintanees  might  suspect  nothing.     Nay^  I  liavej 
gone  so  far  as  to  be  bled,  in  order  that  I  might  not  blush  jf  anything] 
occurred  to  embarrass  me/ 

Nor  was  this  alK     She  attended,  according   to  Madame  del 
Caylus,  at  the  birth  of  each  addition  to  her  nursery,  and  cover- 
ing the  new-born  infant  with   ber  shawl,  she  returned   masked  | 
to    Paris   in   a   hackney-coach,    full   of  alarm,   lest    the    wail' 
of  the  little  brat  should  betray  her  to   the  driver.     The  objedl 
of  so  mucL  mystery  is  by  no  means  dear*     Though  the  actuml 
birth  was  conducted  in  secresy,  tliere  was  none  about   its  anti- 
cipation.    *  Madame  de  Montespan,'   says  Madame  de  Caylus, 
'  was   in   despair  at    her   first  pregnane}',  consoled  herself   alj 
the   second,  and   carried   impudence   at    the   rest   as   far   as  it 
could  go.' 

To  the  other  discomforts  of  the  position  of  Madame  Scarroo 
was  added  the  annoyance  wbicli  arose  from  tiic  overbearing  and 
uncertain  temper  of  Madame  de  Montespaiu  Often  she  resolved 
to  resign  her  office. 

*  T  really  cannot  seer'  she  writes  to  the  Abb^  Gobelin,  her  con^ 
*  in  what  way  it  can  be  Heaven's^wiil  that  I  shouM  suffer  rhro 
dame  de  Moiitespan.     She  is  incapable  of  friendship,  and  T  o 
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pense  witb  iL  She  etjuld  not  be  subject  to  tbe  coi^itAnt  opjiosition  I 
offer  to  her  rominet  without  hating  me.  She  «ines  with  me  what  she 
c  I  looses  ;  destroys  me  in  tlie  King's  esteem,  or  re^stores  me  to  his  good 
graces.  1  dare  not  speitk  to  him  myself,  for  she  never  would  forgive 
me ;  and  even  if  I  could,  w hi* t  I  owe  to  her  would  forbid  me  from 
eayitig  anyihin^  agrairist  her.  Therefore  I  see  no  remedy  for  all  my 
ilk/  *  I  liave  tried  every thijjg/  she  writes  in  1676  to  a  ft-maTe  friendt 
•  in  regard  to  Madame  de  Montt*s|Tai» ;  but  there  k  nothifjg  at  lieart — 
no  gtiod  ;  she  is  only  amiable  by  t^ts  and  starts ;  all  is  caprice/ 

Tht*u^h  these  jsrusts  of  temper  bad  freqiiently  no  other  source 
than  the  ungovernable  humtmr  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  there 
was  a  distint  t  and  constant  eause  of  irritation  at  work.  Madame 
de  Sevig^ne,  writing  to  her  daug^hter  in  April,  1675,  tells  her 
that  for  a  couple  of  years  there  has  been  a  rnmplele  hatred 
between  the  two  Madams,  and  that  they  are  as  opposed  as  black 
and  wfdte.  The  reason,  she  adds,  is  the  pride  of  Ma<hune  de 
Maintenon,  which  makes  her  rebel  against  tlie  orders  tif  Madame 
de  Montespan,  ami  recognise  only  the  authority  of  the  fatlu^r  to 
the  entire  exclasion  of  that  of  the  motl^er.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  oritjinal  contract.  Madame  de  Main  tenon  consi- 
dered thai  it  was  consistent  with  her  dignity  to  be  tlie  servant  of 
m  kins;-,  but  she  would  have  felt  it  a  degradation  to  be  the  serrant 
iff  a  mistress*  Madame  de  Montespan  not  unnaiurally  rej^rdeil 
the  question  from  another  aspect,  and  thoiig'ht  that  the  parent  had 
a  rij2;ht  to  l>e  heard  on  live  management  of  her  children. 

In  the  same  letter  in  which  Madame  de  Sevigne  reveals  the 
quarrels,  she  mentions  that  the  Kin^  is  scolded  fiir  bavin^  too 
much  friendship  for  this  lofty  lady  ( pour  feite  qlorieuse),  but  that 
the  partiality  was  not  expected  to  last,  Last,  however,  it  did, 
an*],  what  was  more,  for  some  years  continued  to  increase* 
Madrime  de  Ma  in  tenon,  so  eaj^er  to  please  everybody,  could  not 
be  mclifft^rent  to  the  good  opinion  of  her  sovereign.  But  she  did 
not  at  first  succeed.  The  belief  that  she  was  a  blue-stocking 
had  prejudired  him  against  ber,  and  an  accidental  circumstance 
confirmed  him  in  the  notion.  '  Madame  d'Heudi court,'  she 
says,  *  having  innocently  told  him,  on  returning  from  a  walk, 
that  Madame  de  Montespan  and  I  had  talked  before  her  in  so 
elevated  a  strain  that  we  got  beyond  ber,  be  was  so  displeased 
that  he  could  not  help  showing  it,  and  it  was  some  lime  before 
I  could  venture  to  come  into  his  presence*  In  speaking  of  her 
to  Madame  de  Montespan  Ijeusecl  to  call  her  *'votre  M-esprit^*  and 
it  is  true  that  she  was  ambitious  to  excel  in  conversation^  *  My 
confessor/  she  wrote  in  16l>9,  *  has  ordered  me  to  be  dull  in 
company  to  mortify  the  passion  be  detects  in  me  of  wishing  to 
ve  by  my  understanding*     I  obey ;  but  as  I  yawn,  and  make 
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others  yawn^  I  am  sometimes  ready  to  give  up  devotion,*     Tbe 
mistaki-  of  Louis  XIV.  uaa  to  imagine  tliat  Jier  cotiversation  wa*d 
affected  and   petl antic.     On  the  contrary,  she   had  an  extreme! 
dislike  of  learned  ladies,  '  who/  she  said,  '  were  never  ]eaiTi€*d  | 
hut  by  lialves,  and  that  the  little  they  knew  rendered  them  com- 
monly proud,  disdainful,  talkative,  and  averse  to  soUtl  things.' 
Slie    tau|Grht   orthography — then    much    neglected    by    the    best] 
educated    persons — to  her  pupils  at  Saint   Cjr,  but  cautioned  I 
them  against  attempting:  to  attain  to  perfect  correctness,  lest  if] 
should  wear  the  appearance  of  pretension*     Her  rule  for  style 
was  to  avoid  circumlocution  ami   far- fetched  phrases,  and   her 
praclice  was  in  accordance  with  her  theory*     All  her  letters  are 
rejnarkable  for  simplicity.     The  Due  de  Saint  Simon,  notwith- 
standing his  hostility  to  her,  admits  that  *  her  language  was  well 
chosen  and  naturally  eloquent  and  concise,*    The  effect,  he  adds, 
was  aided  by  an  '  incomparable  grace,  and  an  easy  and  yet 
respectful  manner,*     Madame  de  Sevigne,  who  liad  been  much 
in  her  society,  says  that  it  was  *  truly  delicious/ 

Thus  Louis  ijnly  needed  to  he  better  acquainted  with  her  lo 
he  disabused  of  his  prejudices  ;  and  she  of  necessity  came  more 
in  contact  with  bim  when  the  three  children  of  whom  she  had 
charge  were  legitimated  in  1(373,  and  appeared  openly  at  court. 
An  eventioccurred  in  .  Ifi75  which  enabled  her  to  improve  her 
position.  Both  Louis  XIV.  ^nd  his  mistress  were  frequently 
visited  by  religious  scruples.  Madame  de  Montespan  was  ac- 
customed to  fast  so  rigorously  in  Lent,  that  her  pittance  of  bread 
was  thjled  out  lo  her  by  weight ;  and,  on  the  Duchess  d^Uxes 
expressing  her  astonish  in  eat,  she  exclaimed,  *  What !  because  I 
commit  one  sin,  am  I  to  commit  every  oilier?*  When  Fassioo-* 
week  aiTived,  she  and  the  King  were  equally  struck  willi  remorse, 
and  they  agreed  to  a  separation.  After  an  absence  of  some 
months,  the  question  was  mooted  whether  she  sliould  return  to 
the  court,  and  Bossuet,  with  incredible  weakness,  advised  the 
step.  To  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  exchanging  their  first  gret^l- 
ings  in  public  it  was  settled  that  she  should  have  a  preliminary 
meeting  with  the  King,  and  to  obviate  the  scandal  of  an  entirely 
private  interview,  it  was  arranged  that  it  should  take  place  m 
the  presence  of  a  few  selected  witnesses.  The  penitents  soon 
withdrew  into  a  window*recess,  and  talked  in  whispers.  The 
old  passion  was  instantly  revived.  '  They  made^'  says  IMadame 
de  Caylus,  '  a  profounil  bow  to  the  compimy,  and  passed  into 
another  ro4jm.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse were  the  resultt'  But  though  Madame  de  Montespan 
resumed  lier  old  position,  she  never  recovered  her  former  in- 
fluence.    In   the    absence  of  the   mistress  the   King  had    had 
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recourse  to  the  friend^  who  gained  an  ascendant  which  she  kept 
to  the  last.  *  She  is  more  tiiumphant  than  ever,'  says  Madnme 
de  Sevi«ne,  May  Gth,  U>7G.  '  Everything  is  submitted  tu  her 
empire.' 

On  the  return  of  Madiime  de  Montespan,  the  quarrels  were 
nmewed  with  ^eater  violence  than  hefore.  The  discovery  of 
the  increased  consideralion  accorded  to  the  ^ouvernante  '^vas  not 
likely  to  alleviate  former  jealousies.  The  King  hijiiself  was 
made  a  party  to  their  disputes  \  and  he  sometimes  defended  the 
mistress  to  the  friend »  but  witli  the  tone  of  a  man  who  was  apolo- 
g-isinis:  for  the  one  who  was  in  the  wronnj  to  the  one  who  was  io 
the  right.  These  very  birkenngs  must  have  assisted  tlie  growing 
favour  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  VVhen  her  calm,  equable, 
conciliating  temper  was  contrasted  with  the  wayward  impetuosity 
and  grasping  disposition  of  Madame  de  Moutespan,  she  must 
have  appeared  an  Angel  by  the  side  of  a  Fury,  A  conteiripo- 
rary  bishop  said  that  her  triumph  was  the  victory  of  the  spirit 
of  gotxlness  over  the  spirit  of  evil.  With  the  view,  as  some 
conjeetare,  of  withdrawing  Louis  from  the  society  of  the  friend^ 
ihe  old  mistress  introduced  a  new  candidate  for  his  aflec- 
lion  in  the  person  of  Mile,  Fontanges,  a  beautiful,  weak,  and 
insipid  woman.  The  device  failed,  and  Madame  de  Montespan 
endangered  her  own  position  without  shaking  for  an  instimt  the 
supremacy  of  Iter  rival.  She  accused  lier  one  day  of  aspiring 
herself  to  }>e  tlie  mistress  of  the  Kinj^.  *He  would  then/  said 
Madame  de  iMaintcnon^  *  have  three/  VHe  has  three/  replied 
the  other  ;  '  me  in  name,  that  girl  (Mile.  Fontanges)  in  fact^  and 
you  have  his  heart/  Other  schemes  were  tried  with  no  better 
success.  Tlie  ohl  Duke  de  Vi liars  was  set  to  demand  her  m 
marriage  ;  but  she  simply  answered,  that  she  had  troubles  enough 
without  seeking  them  in  a  state  which  was  the  misery  of  thri«e- 
fourths  of  the  human  race.  An  intrigue  to  destroy  her  credit 
witli  the  King,  and  of  which  the  particulars  are  unknown,  was 
aided  by  the  powerful  talents  of  Louvois  and  Rochefoucauhh  hut 
it  had  no  result.  Worn  out  with  the  turmoil,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  continued  to  talk  of  retiring,  bui  never  went.  Weary  work 
as  it  inii^ht  be  to  walk  the  dull,  uneasy,  daily  round^  il  was  yet 
for  Iter  a  magic  circle  of  which  &he  found  it  impossible  to  break 
the  bounds. 

The  Dauphin  was  married  in  January,  1080,  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  was  appointed  one  of  the  tire*women  of  the  Dau- 
phiness.  Tiiis  lady  had  a  profusion  of  hair,  and  Mat  lame  de 
Maintenon  was  the  onlv  person  who  could  cotnb  it  without 
giving  pain  to  her  royal  mislress,  *  \'ou  would  bardlv  believe/ 
she  used  to  say,  *-  how  much  a  talent  for  combing  heads  contri^ 
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butetl  t^  mj  elevation.'  But  ihe  talent  was  gcneraK  With  her  rag© 
for  pleasing,  whate^^er  was  to  be  tlone  she  wns  always  the  volun- 
.tcer  who  stood  forward  to  do  it.  Her  new  office  removed  her 
from  her  painfid  tlomestic  contact  vvith  Madame  de  Montespao^ 
They  met  in  publie,  talked  with  \uvarity,  and  to  those  whtj  oidy 
judged  by  apj>earanees  seemed  excellent  friends*  Yet  the  grudge 
and  the  jealousy  were  in  no  degree  lessened  by  this  outward  truee. 
Once  when  they  had  to  make  a  journey  in  the  same  carriajg^ 
Madame  de  Montespan  said,  as  she  seated  herself,  *  Let  ns  talk 
as  if  there  were  no  differeni*e  between  us,  but  on  contlitiun  that 
we  resume  our  disputes  when  we  return/  in  both  resjjccts  they 
kept  to  the  bargain. 

The  release  from  the  tempestuous  humours  of  Madame  de 
Montespan  was  coincident  with  fresh  proofs  of  the  partiality  of 
tile  King.  '1  hear,'  writes  Madame  de  Scvigne,  in  June,  1680, 
'  that  the  conversations  of  his  Majesty  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  only  grow  and  flourish,  that  they  last  from  six  to  ten*  that 
his  dauijhteT-in-law  sometimes  pays  them  a  short  visit,  that  she 
finds  tliem  each  in  a  great  chair,  and  that  when  the  visit  is  over 
they  resume  the  thread  of  their  discourse.  The  lady  is  no  longer 
approached  except  with  fear  and  respect,  and  the  ministers  pay 
the  same  court  to  her  that  others  do  to  them/  '  As  I  have  often 
said/  Madame  deSevigne  remarks  a  month  later,  *  she  has  made 
liim  acquainted  with  a  new  country — I  mean  the  commerce  of 
friendship,  and  of  conversation  without  duplicity  or  cimstraint/ 
This  is  doubtless  the  true  explanation  of  the  singular  charm 
which  she  exercised  over  him.  His  ministers  talked  to  him  of 
business,  hjs  courtiers  uttered  insipidities,  all  alike  overwhelmed 
him  with  flattery,  and  the  greater  part  had  some  interest  to 
promote*  His  mistresses,  who  alone  could  venture  to  Ije  familiar 
with  him,  owed  their  privilege  to  a  passion  which  deprived  thern 
of  his  respect  But  Madame  de  Ma  in  tenon  united  perfect  ease 
to  steady  principle — treated  him  as  a  man  without  offending  the 
pride  of  the  monarch ;  brought  into  prominence  the  moral  part 
of  his  nature  \  and  spoke  to  him  of  his  feelings^  bis  faults,  and 
his  trials,  with  the  intelliirence  of  a  confessor  and  the  winning 
gentleness  of  a  woman*  I^icture  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  sia^ 
affairs,  intrigaes,  and  ceremonies,  possesseil  of  a  confidante  who 
was  always  the  same— always  calm,  always  rational,  equally 
capable  to  instruct  and  to  soothe  him  ;  never  divulging  any 
secrrei  to  show  the  trust  that  was  reposed  in  her  ;  never  pre^ 
suming  upon  her  power,  or  allowing  any  selfish  motive  to 
^^K  transpire,  and  there  needs  nothing  more  to  explain  why  Louis 
I^^V  XiV.  should  have  sought  the  society  of  Madame  de  Ma  in  tenon, 
I  and  should  be  found  sitting  with  her  daily  in  1680  from  six  to  ten, 
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The  Qneefr  encourag^ed  the  intimacy.  When  anj  insinuations 
were  made  to  the  disail vantage  of  the  friend  she  was  accustomed 
to  reply,  *  The  King  has  never  been  so  kind  to  me  as  since  ho 
listens  \o  her ;  I  owe  his  alTection  to  her  influence/  The  ciiange 
she  had  wrought  in  alienating  Louis  XIV.  from  his  mistresses, 
and  restoring-  him  to  the  societj  of  his  wife,  is  described  by 
Madame  ^q  Maintenon  herself  in  a  letter  dated  November,  1682, 
•  The  royfi!  family  live  in  a  union  which  is  most  edifying.  The 
King  converses  for  whole  hours  with  the  Queen.  The  present 
she  has  made  me  of  her  portrait  is  tlie  most  aj^^reeable  circum- 
stance which  has  happened  to  me  since  I  have  been  at  Court;  it 
is  to  my  mind  an  infinite  distinction.  Madame  de  Montespan 
has  never  had  anything  similar/  Some  oncj  pointing  at  the  Court 
of  Henry  IV,  to  the  Marchioness  de  Guercheville,  who  had  been 
made  a  ladj-in-waiting  to  the  (^een,  said  to  Malherbe,  '  See 
what  virtue  has  done;'  to  which  Mai herbe  replied,  in  pointing 
to  Madame  de  Luynes,  who  had  been  elevated  still  higher,  ^See 
what  vice  has  done,'  The  exultation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was  not  only  the  exclamation  of  personal  triumph,  but  a  mode  of 
expressing  that  this  time  virtue  had  received  a  iribnte  which 
was  not  accorded  to  vice, 

A  few  months  after  tlje  Queen  had  given  this  testimony  of 
her  gratitude  she  eicpired  in  the  arms  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
July  30,  1683.  Louis  XIV.  was  affected  by  her  death,  but  his 
sorrow  was  neither  excessive  nor  prolonged.  When  the  eldest 
of  his  children  by  Madame  de  Montespan  died  at  the  age  of 
three,  and  the  Kins'  observed  the  distress  of  her  who  bad  been 
the  real  mother  of  the  infant  in  every  tiling  except  bringing  it 
into  the  world,  surprised,  perliaps,  to  witness  grief  for  a  being  so 
young,  he  exclaimed,  '  She  knows  how  to  love  \  there  w^ould 
be  some  pleasure  in  being  loved  by  her/  Now  he  appeared  tD 
have  no  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  emotions  which  testified 
regard  for  the  departed.  Four  days  after  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  her  quality  of  attendant  on 
the  Dauphiness,  joined  the  King  at  St,  Cloud,  when  they  all 
set  out  for  Fontaine bleau.  The  friend  appearetl  with  an  air  of 
deep  affliction^  and  Louis  XIV*  rallietl  her  upon  her  grief,  and 
made  it  the  subject  of  some  pleasantries  !  There  was  a  Madame 
Herautt,  who  lost  her  husband,  and  the  Marshal  de  Gramojont 
assumed  a  mournful  countenance  as  a  mark  of  condolence,  *  Alas  f 
said  the  widow,  '  the  poor  man  has  done  well  to  die/  '  Is  that 
the  way  you  lake  il  ?*  replieti  tire  Marshal.  *By  my  faiih  ihen  I 
care  no  more  than  you.*  *  I  will  not  swear/  says  Mac  tame  de 
Caylus^  in  relating  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV*,  *'  that  Madame 
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de  Main  tenon  did  not  answer  him  inwardly  as  the  MarsUal  de 
G  ram  moil  t  answered  Madame  Hemult/ 

It  is  probable  tbat  tlie  Kin^  Imd  already  notions  in  his  mind 
which  were  not  in  keeping  with  the  mourning  countenance  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.     Madame  de  Ca}lus,  who  was  one  of 
the  party,  relates  that  the  favour  of  her  aunt  rose  to  its  highest 
point  durmg   the   sojourn    at    Foutaiuebleau^   that  she   seemed  J 
violently  torn  by  hopes  and  fears,  and  tbat  at  last  her  agitatioaj 
was  succeeded  by  a  calm.    The  niece  plainly  intimates  her  beliefl 
that  it  was  then  that  the  marriage  was  agreed   upon;  but  I  he] 
ceremony  is  supposed  not  to  have  taken  place  till  1685,  thou^b] 
M.  Lavalle't?  believes  that  it  was  performed  in  1684.     A  mystery] 
envelopes   the    whole    transaction.      Neither    Louis  Xi\^    nor 
Madame  de  Malntenon  were  ever  known  to  speak  of  it^  and  the  1 
other  persons  who  were  privy  to  the  proceeding  were  no  lessj 
secret  than   the  principals.     There  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  two! 
letters  of  the  bishop  c^f  Chartres^  the  director  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon— one  addressed  to  herself,  the  other  to  the  King — 
but  these  were  never  intended  to  see  the  light.     It  is  asserted 
hy  Saint-Simon,  that  the  archhishop  of  Paris,  who  is  supposei] 
to  have  perfomied  the  ceremony,  joined  with  Louvois  in  extorting 
a  promise  from  their  royal   master^  that  he  would  not  divulge  a 
secret  which  they  considered  would  dishonour  him  in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects.     Twice  Maiiame  de  Main  tenon  is  affirmed  to 
have  nearly  won  him  over  to  declare  the  marriage.     On  the  first 
occasion  Louvois  detected  the  design,  and  renaonstratod  with  the 
King,  w^ho  was  about  to  retire  to  avoid  bis  importunities.     The 
minister  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  seii^d  his  Majesty  by  the 
legs  to  retain  himj  and  presenting  him  with  a  sworI,  hegged  to 
be  killed  on  the  spot  rather  than  survive  to  see  his  sovereign 
disgrace  his  crown,  and  die  of  confusion  and  regret.     It  is  Saint- 
Simon  who  relates  and  applauds  this  tragi-comic  story,  which  we 
I  suspect  to  he  apocryphal.     On  the  second  occasion  Louis  XIV^» 

^^—^j^^e  says,  consulted  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  who  again  dissuaded 
^^■j^pim  from  eicccuting  his  desi^*  During  the  life  of  the  King  it 
^^^^%as  convenient  that  the  marriaj^p  should  be  tacitly  acknowledged 
without  hein^  formally  proclaim ed»  It  prevented  a  thousand 
embarrassments  and  mortifications  which  would  have  arisen  if  the 
widow  of  Scarron  had  been  installed  as  Queen.  But  what  could 
be  the  motive  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  for  destroying^  all  the  docu- 
ments and  letters  which  would  reveal  the  fact  to  posterity  ?  If  she 
believed  the  marriage  to  be  already  notorious,  the  precaution  was 
useless ;  and  if  she  thought  to  render  it  doubtful,  wjis  she  content 
to  leave  it  a  disputed  point  in  history  as  to  whether  she  was  lus 
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immnnly  as  to  exact  a  pledge  whirli  mig^lit  imperil  her  permanent 
fame  ;  and  if  he  did,  it  is  a  blot  upon  her  reputation  that  she 
sliould  have  stDc:)ped  to  surb  teniis. 

At  tlie  dentil  of  the  Queen  Louis  XIV.  was  forty-five  years  of 
age,  and  Madame  de  Mainienon  forty-eight.  Her  influence  ovci* 
the  King  was  already  fully  established  ;  but,  at  her  time  of  life, 
and  with  the  notions  of  that  period  of  the  impassable  gulf  which 
separated  the  sovereign  from  bis  subjects,  it  is  altogether  un- 
likely that  the  notion  of  a  marriage  had  ever  entered  her  mind. 
Without  adopting  the  language  of  Saint- Sim  on,  who  said  that 
posterity  would  refuse  to  believe  in  tbe  possibility  of  such  a  union, 
and  who  calls  it  '  the  profoundest,  the  most  durable  and  unheard 
of  humiliation/  there  was  yet  no  one  in  France  who  would  have 
supposed  for  an  instant  that  sober  esteem  for  a  widow  of  forty-eight 
could  have  triumphed  over  the  pride  of  the  haughtiest  of  princes. 
Tbe  first  thought  J  as  the  first  suggestion  of  the  project,  came  there- 
fore, we  doubt  not,  from  Louis  himself.  As  little  can  we  doubt  that 
she  was  dazzled  by  the  oifer,  and,  however  she  may  have  coquetted 
with  it,  that  she  secretly  closed  with  it  on  the  instant.  Her  ori- 
ginal ambition  was  to  convert  the  monarch.  '  W'lien  I  began  to 
see,'  she  said  at  Saint- Cyr,  '  that  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  im- 
possible to  contribute  to  tbe  salvation  of  the  King,  I  Ijegan  also 
to  be  convinced  that  God  had  contlucted  me  to  tbe  court  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  this  I  limited  all  my  views/  She  never  aban- 
doned the  miss  ion  J  though  the  dreams  in  which  she  had  probably 
indulged — of  making  one  of  the  most  ambitious,  worldly,  and 
vainglorious  sovereigns  tbe  model  of  a  Christian  prince — must 
have  been  quickly  abated*  Her  sustained  efforts  lo  turn  him  to 
religion  have  brought  uptm  her  with  posterity  the  odium  of  that 
famous  and  impolitic  act  of  his  reign — ^ which  took  place  in 
October,  1685,  about  the  period  of  the  marriage — the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Tbe  popular  notion,  as  we  have  already 
stated^  is^  that  Louis,  old,  weak-minded,  and  superstitious,  was 
friglitened  by  the  bigotry  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  into  mea- 
sures of  persecution  of  which  he  would  never  otherwise  have 
thought.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  every  portion 
of  this  prevailing  conception. 

The  King  bad  been  brought  up  by  his  mother,  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria j  in  the  strictest  notions  of  Spanish  orthodoxy.  He  was 
punctilious  in  the  performance  of  the  rites  of  tbe  church,  *  and 
would  never  fail,*  says  Madame  de  Maintenon,  *  to  observe  a  fast^ 
but  he  could  not  comprehend  that  it  was  necessary  to  repent^  and 
to  love  God  instead  of  to  fear  him/  She  mentioned  as  an  addi- 
tional trait  of  his  character  that  he  thought  be  expiated  his  own 
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faults  by  being  inexomble  on  those  of  others,  which  agrees  witb 
the  description    of  Samt^Simon — that    he    believed  himself    alt 
apoifle  because  he  persec-uted  the  JanscDists.     Not  onlj  did  he 
look,  upon  Protestantism  as  heretical,  but  be  also  regarded  il  ms 
an  act  of  re  hell  tern  against  aulhoritv,  offending  equally  bis  mo- 
narthical    and    Ins    religious   notions*      Urged    by    this   double , 
motive   he  was   barely  twenty-four  when  be  begaji  to 
numerous  laws  and  measures  for  the  restriction  of  the  privilegi 
which  had  been  granted  to  ttie Huguenots,      In  1G62  an  Arret  d»i 
Comeii  was  issued,  forbidding  the  burial  of  any  persoo  of  tbel 
reformed   religion^  except  at  nightfall  or  daybreak.     Tiiis   wm^' 
followed,  up  to  the  year  1671,  by  a  variety  of  arrets^  prohibiting 
artisans  from  belonging  to  corporations  unless  converted  ;  Pro- 
testant tradespeople  from  having  apprentices  ;  schoolmasters  from 
teacluog  cfjihlren  anything  beyond   the  first  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  ordainin,!!^  that  not  more  than  twelve  persons  sbould  i 
meet  together  far  tlie  purposes  of  worship. 

In  1665  the  report  was  for  the  first  time  circulated  that  the] 
£dicl  of  Nantes  was  to  be  revoked.  On  the  3rd  of  M art  li  of  this  ! 
year,  Guy  Patin,  in  a  letter,  expresses  himself  tfius  : — '  It  is  said 
that  to  destroy  the  Huguenots  the  King  is  aljout  t*i  abolish  the 
Edit  de  Nfwtes  f  and  a  confirmatioti  of  this  assertion  is  found  in 
a  memorial  presented  a  century  later  to  Louis  XVL  by  M,  de 
Breteuil»  in  which  he  says^ — *  I  have  perused  all  the  documents  j 
concerning  them  (the  Protestants),  /rom  tfi£  Jir&f  project  prtsemijoi] 
in  1669  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  down  to  tlie  De- 
claration of  1724/  For  some  year«  a  sort  of  lull  may  he  noticed 
in  the  active  measures  of  the  Government,  and  relitjious  contro- 
versy occupies  the  place  of  harsher  tendencies  ;  but  after  the  peace 
of  Nymwegen,  in  1678,  the  desire  for  Catholic  unity  again 
manifests  itself  with  every  mark  of  persi stance  and  strong  resolve. 
In  1679  the  law  w^as  promulgated  which  condemned  to  banisb- 
ment  and  confiseatioo  of  property  every  converted  Catholic  who 
jeturned  to  the  reformed  tenets ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  mixed 
parliaments  were  suppressed.  From  1679  to  the  close  of  16B0 
numerous  strinj^ent  measures  were  adopted,  a  few  of  wlucb  we 
will  specify  :^10ih  October,  1679,  destruction  of  the  ProtestaiaC 
church  of  St.  HypiWytus,  and  of  several  places  <jf  worship, 
under  jiretence  oi contravention  \o  the  law:  SOth  February,  1679^ 
order  that  no  Huguenot  woman  should  exercise  the  proR^sion  of 
a  midwife  :  llth  April,  lli79,  no  tax-gatherer  to  be  othej  than  a 
Catholic  t  18th  Noyember,  1680,  a  measure  whereby  every  Ca^ 
tholic  should  have  three  years  allowe<l  him  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts :  statutes  enacting  that  no  IVotcstant  minister  should 
preach  outside  his  own  doors  on  the  days  when  the  bishop  made 
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his  pastoral  visit  In  any  town  or  village ;  that  nq  Catbolic  should, 
under  pain  of  exile,  become  a  Pmttfiitaiit,  or  marry  a  Protestant 
wife  ;  that  magistrates  should  be  empowered  to  enter  the  dwell- 
ings of  all  who  professed  the  reformed  faith  at  the  bour  of  death, 
and  ascertain  whether  they  were  not  willing  to  be  converted  to 
the  Romish  treed.  More  than  twenty  prohibitive  edicts  were 
issued  between  1680  and  1684.  wliereby  it  wa$  decreed,  atnoag^t 
other  thino-Si  that  no  HugTienol  should  be  a  lawyer,  doctor,  apo- 
therary,  printer,  or  g^rocer.  The  manifest  effect  of  these  provi* 
sions  was  to  close  door  after  door  against  Protestantism,  nntU 
the  little  that  survived  these  rigorous  enactments  might  be  safely 
excluded  the  kitigdoni*  The  R  vaeaticm^  when  we  ejsamine  all 
that  preceded  it,  is  thus  nothings  more  than  the  inevitable  stipple- 
mcnt  of  what  bad  been  in  progress  for  years.  Now,  whilst  under- 
taking this  indefatigable  war  against  the  Protestants,  Louis  XI V-, 
who  was  only  forty-two  in  1680,  was  neither  old  nor  devoted  to 
Madame  de  Ma  in  ten  on.  He  could  require  no  persuasion  to 
continue  measures  which  be  had  long  carried  on  of  bis  own 
accord,  and  which  were  entirely  in  harmony  with  his  natural  teaj- 
peramcnt.  lie  had  the  further  motive  to  this  course,  that  great 
as  is  the  odium  which  now  attaches  to  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  it  was  then  an  eminently  popular  measure  in 
France.  M  ad  am  e  d  e  Sd  vi  g  m\  Bus  sy-  Rabu  t  j  n,  M 11  e,  de  S(  -udery , 
La  Fontaine,  Arnauld,  La  Brujere^  every  writer  of  the  day, 
Saint*Simon  excepted — applauds  the  suicidal  step.  The  lower 
orders  were  as  mut'li  more  delighte<l  than  the  initrncted,  as  they 
were  more  ignorant  and  bigoted.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was 
carried  along  in  the  outermost  and  gentler  currents  of  the  vortex ; 
but  siie  was  so  far  from  creating  it,  that  all  bar  natural  tendencice 
were  to  tolerance  and  persuasion. 

*  I  have  received/  she  says,  id  a  letter  to  her  brother,  C^harles 
d'Auhigne,  "^  complaiats  against  you  which  do  not  do  yon  honour. 
You  id-treat  the  llugueuotj^,  and  feek  the  means  and  provoke  tlie 
opportuajties  of  doing  so.  That  is  uot  the  conduct  of  a  genUeman. 
Take  pity  ou  persons  more  uu happy  tlian  blanieable ;  they  are  at  this 
moment  phi»ged  in  aji  error  we  were  plunged  in  ourselves,  and  w  hich 
no  violence  would  ever  have  induced  iis  lo  renounce'.  Henri  JV. 
held  the  same  faith,  as  well  as  many  other  great  princes? :  i^lo  not, 
thert^fore,  torment  them.  Men  must  he  allured  by  gentleness  and 
charity.  We  have  our  example  iti  Ji»sus  Christ,  and  1  as-sure  you  these 
are  the  inteittionfl  of  the  King.  Tour  bu^iae^s  is  to  obey  :  tlint  of 
making  converts  belongs  to  the  bishops  and  priests,  \vfao  must  labour  by 
instruction  and  by  example*  Neither  God  nor  the  King  has  giTen  any 
aoids  into  your  keeping ;  Uierefore  sanctify  your  own,  and  be  ^vere 
for  yourself  alone  I  * 

The  King  sametimes  reproached  her  with  her  want  of  zeal,  and 
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endeavoured  in  rain  to  induce  her  to  send  awmj  her  Huguenot 
servants: — 

<  I  had  sevefal/  she  njs,  in  one  of  her  £ji/r«#jflu  at  S1.C5T, '  and  I 
tried  bj  the  most  eflTectnal  methods  I  could  derbe  to  lead  them  back 
Into  the  right  road,  bat  I  nerer  harried  them  to  abjure  their  error.  On 
the  contranr,  I  often  proposed  lo  them  that  th^  shoaM  attend  the 
sermons  of  their  miovlerK.  The  Kin^  wanted  me  to  farce  them  faaek 
into  the  bosom  of  the  charch  ;  bat  I  always  answered,  **  Leave  me  free 
upon  that  point.  I  kn«iw what  I  amabout ;  praj  let  me  bethe  mistresEi 
of  my  servants.''    Hy  conduct  has  hitherto  been  cn>wned  with  suceessw' 

It  was  represented  to  the  Kiuj^  that  having  been  original Ij  a 
Calvinist  she  retained  much  of  the  old  leaven.  He  imbibed  the 
idea,  and  said  to  her,  *  I  fear  that  the  leniency  you  recommend 
to  be  shown  to  the  Huguenots  is  prompted  by  some  remains  of 
attachment  to  your  old  religion.*  This,  she  states,  compelled 
her  to  approve  of  much  which  inwardly  she  condemned.  She 
professed  that  she  groaned  over  the  hardships  inflicted  on  the 
reformers,  but  that  if  she  intimated  the  least  dissent  she  was 
accused  of  being  a  Protestant,  and  all  the  good  she  might  be  able  to 
accomplish  would  be  effectually  stopped.  It  is  here  that  we  catch 
sight  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Inflexible  in  many  of  her 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  her  ardent  desire  to  stand  well  with 
everybody,  and  especially  with  the  King,  made  her  pliant  and 
temporising.  When  Louis  XIV.  persevered  in  frowning  upon 
her  friends  or  her  opinions,  she  usually  ended  by  adopting  his 
views.  Thus  her  continual  declarations  ^that  the  Protestants 
should  be  converted  but  not  persecuted,'  did  not  prevent  her  from 
applauding,  and  cordially  seconding,  one  of  the  most  odious  of 
the  tyrannical  measures  in  vogue — the  carrying  off  children  from 
their  mothers  to  train  them  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
She  herself  got  her  relation,  the  Marquis  de  Villette,  dispatched 
upon  a  long  sea  voyage,  that  she  might  wean  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ter in  his  absence  from  the  faith  of  their  father.  The  daughter, 
afterwards  Madame  de  Caylus,  relates  that  she  was  won  by  the 
promise  that  she  should  never  be  whipped,  and  that  she  should 
go  every  day  to  the  Royal  Chapel  to  mass,  which  she  thought  a 
beautiful  spectacle.  The  treachery  by  which  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  possessed  herself  of  the  girl,  and  the  motives  by  which  she 
induced  her  to  change  her  religion,  are  worthy  of  each  other. 
The  Marquis  was  indignant  on  his  return ;  but  in  vain  he  de- 
manded that  his  children  should  be  restored  to  him.  He  ended 
by  becoming  a  Catholic  himself ;  and  when  the  King  spoke  to 
him  of  his  conversion,  '  he  answered  too  drily,'  says  Madame  de 
Caylus,  '  that  it  was  the  only  occasion  of  his  life  in  which  it  had 
not  been  his  object  to  please  his  Majesty.'     To  us  it  seems  that 
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he  answered  like  a  consummate  courtier.  '  I  do  not  ask  you/ 
the  King  used  to  say  to  the  Protestants  about  him,  *  to  abajiUun 
your  faith,  but  for  the  love  of  me  hear  those  that  preach  the 
Catholic  truth/  *  It  was  rarely  the  case/  remarks  Madame  de 
Main  ten  on,  with  wonderful  itmmte^  *  that  they  were  not  con- 
vinced,' The  Marquis  de  Villette  had  sense  enoug^h  to  know 
that  if  the  constraining'  power  was  in  the  request  of  the  Kinje:,  it 
w^as  necessary  to  ascribe  the  conquest  to  the  force  of  Catholic 
truth, 

in  the  mean  time,  indefatigable  as  was  Louis  XIV*  in  putting 
tlown  schism,  be  did  nut  improve  much  in  5>ersonal  piety.  Ten 
years  alter  the  Revocatitm  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Madame  de 
Maintenon  ijives  tljis  account,  in  a  letter  to  the  Cardiial  de 
Noailles  (1695),  of  the  little  progress  she  bad  made  in  the  grand 
undertaking  of  her  life  t — 

^  I  have  so  grmt  a  desire  to  describe  to  you  tlie  tnigmatieal  man 
whom  Divine  Providence  has,  I  believe,  intrusted  to  our  care,  tliat  I 
always  IWe^et  a  thousand  detaiis.  To  g^ive  the  name  of  ^' conversation** 
to  what  pa^tsed  between  the  King^  autl  me  wuuld  be  to  jjiiVcall  it  en- 
tirely, for  I  could  not  extract  froni  him  a  single  word.  I  related  to 
him  ^Jkiethiug  touching  Samt  Augustine,  to  wiijch  he  listened  with 
apparent  pleasure.  Upon  that  I  distinctly  told  him  1  marvelled  that 
he  never  wlsheil  we  slmuld  read  together  works  which  whilst  they 
insirncted  would  interest  htm  j  I  ^id  it  was  a  duty,  "but  that  probably 
the  P^re  la  Chaise  (the  King"*s  confessor)  was  opposed  to  it*  His 
answer  was,  "  I  never  speak  to  him  of  it ;  on  the  eontrury,  he  proposes 
it  to  me."  I  rejoined  ttiat  1  was  the  more  astomshed,  as  I  had  once 
seen  him  desirous  of  reading  some  passages  ofM.  de  Fenelon  with  me, 
ajMJ,  af\er  a  prayer  offered  up  together,  hnd  known  him  suthciently 
impressed  to  make  a  general  cokiiession,  but  tljat,  in  four-and-twenty 
hour^,  ali  was  over,  and  I  had  not  ^ince  heard  a  word  of  religion  from 
his  hfys.  The  only  reason  he  vouchsafed  me  was  this;  *M  am  not 
of  a  persistent  disposition  '*  (Je  ne  suis  pas  un  fiomme  de  suite),  mean- 
ing that  lib  taste  did  not  lead  him  to  do  the  same  thing-  long.  The 
King,  as  you  know,  never  says  what  is  not  true,  therefore  it  certainly  is 
not  the  Fere  la  Chaise  who  dissuade  him  from  the  pious  intercourse 
and  community  of  prayer  that  I  de<!ire  to  liave  with  him,  and  for  whieii, 
indeed,  I  con^^nted  to  give  myself  to  him.  But,  that  being  the  case, 
what  are  we  to  conclude  ?  I  can  imagine  no  other  influence*  Remains 
then  tite  fact  that  the  King  Is  afraid  last  1  should  speak  to  him  of  his 
duty,  and  that  fie  flie^  the  light  I  If  that  is  really  so,  what  a  misfor^ 
tune  1  ^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  kin<^1j  pride  in  which  he 
had  been  nurtured,  and  of  tlie  difficnlty  he  found  in  compre- 
hending' the  barest  rudiments  of  religion,  that  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non states  that  he  was  shocked  to  be  told  thai  Jesui  Christ  spoke 
the  language  of  ttie  humble  and  the  poor. 
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Of  the  general  innuence  of  Madame  de  Maintoicm  wiih  the 
King,  ftod  the  mofle  in  which  she  exercised  it,  the  Dtike  de 
Saint-Sin] on  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture,  Louis  XIV.  dreaded 
the  imputation  of  being  govemetl,  and  against  no  one  was  be 
more  on  his  guard  tban  his  wife,  just  beta u si*  she  was  commonly 
suspected  of  governing:  him.  If  any  of  his  ministers  appeared 
to  favour  her  dependants,  the  jeaiousy  of  the  monarch  was  iiiime- 
diately  alar med,  and  be  would  say  satcastic^tly,  '  Such  a  one  is  a 
good  courtier,  it  is  no  fault  of  his  thai  he  has  not  served  such 
another,  on  account  of  his  being  the  relation  or  friend  of 
Madarne  de  Maiotenon/  These  rebuffs,  Saint-Simon  avers^ 
rendered  her  extremely  cautious  ami  timid.  Whatever  reipiests 
were  made  to  her,  she  affecled  never  to  interfere  in  ^mblic  ^aiis 
or  to  ask  any  favouTf  btit  she  did  not  the  less  obtain  by  oaft 
what  would  ha  VI?  been  denied  to  plain -dealing.  She  and  tlic 
ministers  entered  into  a  league  to  supfM>rt  each  other  and  to 
outwit  the  Kin|?,  If  she  met  with  an  inflexible  and  rebellioos 
functionary,  she  had  the  art  of  g^radually  undermining  bis  credit 
until  a  more  stipple  instrument  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
The  King  transacted  much  of  his  business  in  her  apartment, 
but  she  read  or  w*irked,  appeared  to  take  no  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceed ingSj  and  rarely  uttered  a  word.  Her  reliance  was  on  the* 
minister,  with  whom  she  had  previously  concerted  everj'thinisr. 
He  showed  the  sovereign  the  list  of  candiflates  for  places,  ajid,  if 
Louis  did  not  select  the  person  they  wished,  the  minister  would 
call  his  attention  to  other  names,  dwell  on  the  advantages  or  dis* 
advantages  of  each,  perplex  his  mind  with  ci>ntendin<f  considerar- 
lioni,  and  drive  hlin  in  his  embarrassmeiit  to  appeal  to  Madame 
de  Main  tenon.  She  in  turn  would  pjoad  incapaciiy,  would 
commend  first  one  and  then  another,  and  would  at  last  contrive 
with  an  elaborate  show  of  impartiality  to  give  the  preference  tx> 
her  adopted  cancbdate*  By  these  and  similar  arti6ces  she  dis- 
posed of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  preferment  in  France- — *  bsd 
men,  affairs,  justice,  favours,  religion,  all  without  cxcepticMi  in 
her  hands,  and  the  King  and  the  state  her  victims/ 

Sucli  is  the  account  of  Saint*Simon,  a  writer  as  caustic  as 
graphic,  and  who,  being  a  great  idolater  of  rank  and  long 
descent,  was  especially  envenomed  a||rainst  Ific  widow  of  Siarron 
for  having  presumed  to  marry  Louis  X1V«  Such  elaborate 
hypocrisy,  such  sustained  deceit,  is  opposed  lo  all  the  actions, 
profeasionSf  and  writings  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  every 
person  who  han  studied  her  history  in  recent  times  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  narrative  is  insjiired  by  malice  ami 
prejudice.  There  is  every  appearance  that  slie  spoke  tbe  truth 
when  she  declared  that  she  had  neither  aptitude  nor  liking  for 
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state  aflairs^  and  that  even  bad  it  been  otherwise,  her  direct 
int^ferfjice  was  too  much  resented  to  permit  ber  lo  tki  more 
than  influence  ber  hu&liand  through  general  maxims,  Tiiat  she 
mav  sometimes  have  solicitetl  l\w  inter  posit  ion  of  the  mLnister 
is  extremely  prohable  ;  the  rest  is  tbe  infert*nre  of  an  enemy 
wLo  interprets  her  conduct  hy  tbe  eviJ  dispositions  be  is  per- 
suaded sl»€*  possessed.  Of  all  tlie  lessons  she  impressed  on  tbe 
pupils  at  Saint- Cyr,  there  was  none  upon  wbicb  sbe  dwelt  more 
empliatically  than  the  duty  *of  simplicity,  or  that  of  being 
sintere,  frank,  and  the  eiipmy  of  tbe  least  duplicity:'  Tliis  was 
m'ged  so  fretjuently,  lliat  she  complained  at  last  that  it  Lad 
grown  to  be  a  jest  amou^  tbe  girls,  who  would  say  *  Out  of  sim- 
plicity I  take  the  best  place,  out  of  simplicity  I  praise  myself,* 

She  was  no  hypocrite  in  anything^  Her  master  foible  was  of 
another  kincb  From  first  to  last  she  rises  superior  to  all  pretence, 
and  strives  invariably  to  be,  not  tt>  seem  to  be,  praise  worthy ;  hut 
at  tlie  same  time  sbe  would  bave  been  dissatisfied  that  wbat  she 
w^a«  should  bave  remained  unknown.  V^anity,  as  we  bave  seen^ 
was  tbe  ruling  principle  of  ber  conduct;  and  much  of  tbe  merit, 
and  nearly  all  tbe  pleasure  of  virtue,  would  have  been  lust  in  ber 
estimation,  if  it  liad  not  been  accompanied  by  renown*  Most 
writers  have  vaunted  her  piety ;  lier  writings,  her  conversation, 
ber  practice^  were  a  j>erpetiial  teBtiroony  to  it,  and  her  notions 
upon  the  subject  were  excellent  in  ibe  main  ;  but  tbougb  we 
believe  her  to  have  been  a  good  Christian,  and  to  bave  tried 
sincerely  to  make  herself  a  better  one  every  day,  it  is  in  the  in- 
tense and  iTicessaDt  desire  to  secure  ^golden  opinions/  and  not  in 
religion,  tbat  tbe  moiiile  of  ber  conduct  will  be  found.  Sbe 
flattered  herself  that  tbe  wish  to  please  men  had  been  supplanted 
by  the  determination  to  think  of  nothing  except  pleasing  God. 
Yet  it  is  easy  to  be  self-deceived  as  to  motives,  and  her  original 
frailty  is  for  ever  peeping  out,  *  You  delight,'  said  Ftnelan,  *  to 
support  your  prosperity  with  moderation,  from  a  feeling  of 
biamable  vainglory,  and  because  you  like  to  show  that  by  jour 
character  you  rise  superior  even  to  your  pusirion/  Her  cousin 
Madame  de  VUlette  expressed  sharply  tbe  same  trutli  i  *  You 
are  determined  lo  be  renowned  for  your  unparalleled  moderation, 
and  you  make  your  family  the  victims  of  your  passion  for  praise/ 
Her  brother,  Charles  d*Aubignej  was  a  case  in  point*  He  ap- 
j||ied  to  her  again  and  again  for  preferment,  honours,  or  mimey; 
and  though  she  at  length  obtained  1dm  a  gratuity,  sbe  was  careful 
to  impress  upon  him  what  pain  it  had  cost  her  to  make  the 
rei|uest.  She  herself  was  ind liferent  to  sucb  things,  but  it  was 
because  her  passion  for  praise  was  stronger  than  her  passion  for 
wealth*     ^I  despised  riches/  she  obseri'ed  of  her  earlier  days, 
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and  it  was  equally  true  of  lier  later ;  *  1  was  elevated  a  thousand 
miles  above  considerations  of  interest ;  1  wanted  honour  only.* 
The  craving  for  the  homage  which  disinterestedness  brings 
made  it  a  neressity  to  divulg-e  her  acts  of  self-denial.  *  \oa 
will  scold  me/  she  remarked  to  Mile.  d*Aumale,  as  they  drove 
to  8l  Cyr,  *aJid  say  1  am  very  wrong!  Yesterday  I  might  have 
had  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  for  the  King  s[>oke  to  me 
upon  my  position,  and  in  a  most  pressing  manner/  *  VVell,  Ma- 
dame, and  what  <lid  you  do  ?'  *  Nothing/  replied  Madame  dc  Main- 
tenon*  '  I  told  the  King-  not  to  trouble  himself  about  me.  If  I  had 
chosen,  it  is  certain  he  would  have  contrived  to  benefit  me  largely  j 
but  in  so  doing  be  would  have  annoyed  and  tormented  himself, 
and  that  is  not  my  business  about  him/  lu  the  same  spirit,  when 
in  1684  she  had  tleclined  what  was  thought  a  very  dignified  office, 
she  asked  her  niece,  Madame  de  Caylus,  who  was  then  a  little 
girl,  *  Would  you  rather  be  the  niece  o^  Madame  la  Dauphine's 
dame  d'honnmir  than  the  niece  of  the  pei^son  tcho  refuses  to  be 
wf  'I  replied  without  hesitating/  says  Madame  de  Caylus,  *  thai 
she  who  refused  seemed  to  nie  infinitely  superior  to  her  who 
should  accept.  Madame  de  Maintenun,  charmed  with  my  reply^ 
embraced  me  tenderly/  She  has  well  said  of  herself  tljat  she 
did  right  actions  from  a  wrong:  motive,  and  that  all  l>er  other 
passions  were  sacrificed  to  this  hunger  for  esteem* 

*  Who  knows/  said  one  day  this  '  admired  of  all  admirers/ 
to  whom  incense  was  the  breath  of  life,  '  whether  1  am  not 
punished  by  the  excess  of  my  prosperity  ?  VVho  knows  whether^ 
rightly  interpreted,  the  language  of  Providence  to  me  is  not 
this  :  "  Vou  have  desired  praise  and  glory — you  shall  have  them 
to  satiety/' '  Weariness  both  physical  and  mental  spread  itself 
over  her  existence  like  a  palL  *  Before  1  came  to  the  Court,' 
she  said^  *at  thirty-two  I  had  never  known  what  ennui  was,  but 
I  have  tasted  enough  of  it  since,  and  believe  it  would  be  insup- 
portable if  1  did  not  believe  that  it  was  the  will  of  God/  Being 
in  the  place  of  a  queen,  she  complained  that  she  bad  not  the 
liberty  of  a  petty  tradesman,  and  the  description  she  has  left 
of  her  ordinary  existence  at  Versailles  is  a  pitiable  picture  of 

'  Greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  and  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  dailv  life»* 

*  I  must  take  for  my  prayers  and  for  mass  the  time  when  every  one 
else  u  asleep*  because,  when  once  they  liave  bej^n  to  visit  me,  I  have  j 
no  longer  an  instant  to  myself.  M,  Marechal,  the  King's  surgeon,  ' 
comes  at  half-past  seven  ;  then  M,  Fagon,  who  is  followed  by  M,  Bloutn, 
governor  of  Versailles,  or  of  some  one  who  sends  to  inquire  how  I  ami 
then  M.  Ohaniillard^  or  some  minister — the  archbishop^ — a  general  who 
IS  going  to  the  army — and  a  number  of  others  in  iuccession,  who  only 
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leave  me  when  the  arrival  of  their  superiors  obliges  them  to  withdraw. 
Wljen  the  Kiog  euters,  they  mu;?t  all  ^o ;  he  remaios  with  me  uritil 
he  goes  to  mtiss*  Observe  that  I  am  still  in  my  night-drej«  ;  for^  had 
I  dresseil  myself^  I  should  tiot  Ijave  had  time  to  say  my  prayers.  My 
chamber  is  like  a  ehurch^^the  comings  and  goiii^  ore  perpetual- 
The  King  returns  after  mass  ;  then  conies  the  Duchess  de  Boyrgogne, 
with  her  ladieSj  who  remain  while  I  dine.  I  am  uot  then  without 
anstiely,  because  I  am  watching  to  sae  if  the  Duchess  behaves  well  to 
her  husband  when  he  is  therCj  or  that  she  rbes  nothing  unseemly.  I 
endeavour  to  make  her  say  something  obliging  to  this  person  and  that ; 
conversation  must  be  kept  up,  and  the  conifMuiy  must  be  blended  together* 
If  an  indiscreet  word  is  spoken,  I  feel  deeply  for  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns, and  I  am  uneasy  as  to  how  the  observations  of  certiiin  per- 
.sona  will  be  taken.  In  short,  it  is  a  stretch  of  mind  that  nothing  can 
equal.  The  whole  circle  is  round  me*  and  I  cannot  even  ask  for  drinL 
I  s.iy  to  them  sometimt^,  *' You  do  me  much  honour;  but  I  want  a 
servant.*'  Upon  this  all  hasten  to  wait  upon  me,  wliich  k  another 
species  of  embarrassment  and  importunity.  At  last  they  all  go  to 
dinner,  and  I  should  then  be  at  liberty,  if  the  Dauphin,  who  often 
dines  early,  to  go  out  hunting,  did  not  lake  this  opportunity  to  visit 
me.  He  is  very  difficult  to  talk  to  ;  as  he  says  but  little,  I  am  obliged 
to  funiLsh  the  conversation^  and  pay,  as  they  say,  in  my  own  person. 
As  soon  as  the  King  has  dined,  he  comes  back  to  my  room  with  all  the 
royal  family,  princes  and  princesses,  and  amuses  himself  there  for 
half  an  hour ;  then  he  departs,  and  the  rest  remain.  I  mu^t  still  carry 
on  the  conversation,  while  my  mind  is  full  of  cares  a»  to  what  is 
passing  at  the  army,  where  thousands  are  perishitigi  sometimt^  in  the 
siege  of  a  town,  goitietimes  in  a  battle,  and  the  mass  of  bad  nt^W8  which 
arrives  every  day  on  that  and  a  thousand  other  matters  puts  a  load 
upon  my  heart  which  weighs  me  down,  and  whicii  I  must  conceal 
beneath  a  gay  and  smiling  air.  When  the  assembly  brraLs  up,  some 
ladies  have  always  to  spe^k  to  me  in  (>rivate,  and  take  me  intn  my 
liltJe  chamber  to  tell  me  their  sorrows ;  and  this  is  done  as  much  by 
those  who  do  not  like  me,  as  by  those  who  do,  lam  expected  to  serve 
them,  and  sjieak  for  them  to  the  King*  Tlie  Duchess  tie  Bonrgogne, 
alsOj  often  desires  to  converse  with  me  iete^a-ieie,  tm  that  God  permits 
thai  the  old  lady  should  become  the  object  of  attention  to  every  one. 
Tliey  all  address  tliemselves  to  me  ;  tJiey  wish  everj' thing  to  pass 
tlirough  me,  and  He  does  me  the  jjervice  never  to  permit  me  to  see  n^y 
candition  under  its  dazzling,  but  always  under  its  painful  aspect.  When 
the  King  returns  from  hunting,  he  comes  to  me ;  the  door  is  shut  and 
no  one  is  admitted.  Then  1  must  share  his  cares  and  secret  distresses, 
which  are  not  few  in  number.  Some  minister  arrives  who  ofteti  brings 
bad  news ;  the  King  sets  to  work,  and  if  my  presence  is  not  watjtt^ii  at 
the  consultation,  which  is  rare,  I  retire  to  a  little  distance,  when  1  com- 
monly  say  my  prayers,  for  fear  of  not  linding  any  other  time.  I  sup  w  hile 
the  King  is  still  writing  ;  but  I  am  anxious,  whether  he  is  alone  or  noL 
1  am  under  constraint^  as  yon  see,  from  i^ix  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
am  very  weary.  The  King  sometimes  perceives  it  and  (?ays,  **  You  are 
worn  out^  Madame — are  you  not?    Go  to  bed."     I  do  so |  my  women 
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come  to  me,  but  I  see  that  they  consirHJii  the  King,  who  puts  a  check 
upoo  himselFnat  lo  talk  while  tUej  are  present;  or  there  k  si  ill  some 
inmister,  and  he  h  afraid  that  the  <*onveraation  will  be  heard^  insonmch 
that  1  make  such  haste  that  I  am  frequently  ineonvetiianced  by  iL  At 
la^t  1  am  m  roy  bed — I  distntas  my  women—the  King-  comes  to  my 
bedside  and  remains  until  he  goes  to  supper;  and  a  qiiarter  of  an  hour 
before  supper  the  Dauphin  and  Duchesj*  de  Bourgogtie  arrive.  Al 
ten,  or  a  qnarler  past,  every boffy  la  gone ;  iKen  I  am  atone,  but  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  often  prevent  my  slecpiug-/ 

Mile*  d'Aumale,  who  lived  with  her  at  Court,  states  that  she 
often  exclaimed  with  a  si^h  as  her  rurtains  were  drawn,  *  I  can 
say  nothing  more  than  lUat  I  am  utterly  exhaasted.'  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  her  own  narrative  of  her  day,  that  all  the  weariness 
she  felt  was  not  inherent  in  the  situation,  and  that  much  of  it 
grew  out  of  the  laborious  effort  to  please  everybody,  instead  of 
allowing  to  herself  and  others  a  little  of  that  careless  freedom 
which  is  the  charm  of  sotiety.  The  real  part  she  plavetl  at 
Court,  and  which  she  had  chosen  for  herself,  is  here  dist:losed ; 
but  to  a  woman  of  ititelli^'^ence  these  days  of  tedious  tere- 
monia)s,  in  which  the  mind  was  always  being  exerted  without 
ever  bein^  interested,  mast  al  best  have  been  vanity  and  vexa^ 
tioa  A  number  of  minute  annoyances  increased  the  discom- 
fort. The  King  was  inofdinately  selfish  in  his  personal  hahitSj 
and  made  everything  bend  to  his  will.  However  ill  she  might 
be,  she  had  to  accompany  him  in  his  journeys,  and  she  went 
once  to  Fontaiiiehleau  when  she  was  in  a  state  that  made 
it  doubtful  whether  she  would  not  die  on  the  road.  If  she 
had  headaclie,  fever,  or  any  other  malady,  her  ears  were  still 
stunned  with  music,  and  a  hundred  liglits  flared  in  Iier  eyes. 
She  dreaded  air,  and  the  King^  could  never  have  too  much  of 
it.  He  would  come  into  her  chamber  when  she  was  ill,  and 
in  a  profuse  perspiration  from  the  remedies  she  bad  taken,  and 
throw  open  all  the  windows  in  spite  of  the  rawness  of  the  nij^ht. 
His  notions  of  good  tagte  were  another  cause  of  this  exposure. 
*  He  thinks  of  nothing,*  she  wrote,  '  except  grandeur,  magnifi- 
cence>  and  symmetry.  He  prefers  to  endure  all  the  draughts 
from  the  doors,  in  order  that  they  may  be  opposite  one  another. 
At  Fontai  neb  lean  I  have  a  beautiful  apartment^  which  is  equally 
exposed  U>  heat  and  cold,  having  a  window  the  si^e  of  the  largest 
arcade,  without  sash  or  shutters,  because  they  would  he  an 
offence  against  symmetry,  Oo  not  suppose  that  I  can  put  a 
icreen  before  my  great  window  ;  you  must  not  arrange  your 
room  as  you  like,  when  the  King  visits  it  every  day,  hut  you 
must  perish  in  symmetry;* 

Louis  XI  V\  died  on  the  1st  of  September,  1715*  For  thirty 
years,  dating  only  from  her  marriage,  had  Madame  de  Maintenon 
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led  this  dreary  existence.  The  gloum  deepened  with  time,  the 
task  became  more  arduous  with  age.  The  latter  half  of  the  long 
reign  of  the  Kin^  was  as  disastrous  as  the  former  bad  been  pros- 
perous* His  armies  were  routed,  his  finances  were  disordered, 
and,  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortunes,  a  famine  came  to  aggra- 
vate the  distress.  He  showed  a  brave  front  in  the  midst  of  his 
perils,  and  the  insolent  pride  of  his  eiirlier  jear»  was  turned  to 
dignilied  sell-possession ;  but,  business  transacted,  his  only  re- 
sources were  fetes,  journeys,  and  all  the  frivolities  which  lose 
their  zest  with  time  and  siirrow,  ^nd  upon  the  *  old  lady  *  de- 
volved the  burtlien  of  entertaining  him,  '  What  a  punishnient/ 
she  eacfl aimed,  Mo  have  to  amuse  a  man  who  is  no  longer 
amusahle  I  ^  'I  have  seen  her/  sa>s  Mile.  d'Auoiale,  'weary, 
sad,  and  sick,  divert  the  King  by  a  thousand  inventions  for  four 
hours  to«;ether  without  repetition,  yawning,  or  slander.*  But 
the  interview  over,  she  sunk  exhausted  with  the  effort. 

When  the  King  was  seissed  with  his  mortal  sickness  Madamo 
de  Maintenon  was  eighty  years  okL  Still  she  watched  at  his 
dying  bed,  and  continued  her  religions  exhortations.  He  three 
times  bid  her  farewell. 

'The  ffrst  occasion/  she  said,  ^hc  told  me  that  his  only  r^ret 
was  to  iKive  me^  but  that  we  shnnld  shortly  meet  again*  I  begged 
him  to  think  of  nothitig  except  God.  The  second  time  he  asketl  rny 
pardon  for  not  havirifr  lived  as  kindly  as  he  ought  with  me,  that  he  had 
not  made  me  happy,  but  that  be  had  ahvays  Joved  and  esteemed  me« 
He  wept,  and  asked  if  any  one  wa^  present,  I  answered  *'No;**  and 
he  said,  '^  If  it  was  known  that  I  was  thus  moved  on^your  account,  no 
one  would  he  lurprised/'  I  went  away  for  fear  of  doing  him  harm. 
The  third  time  he  ^aid,  **  What  will  heeome  of  you?  ior  you  have 
ijotliing."  I  answered,  ^*  I  am  nothing;  think  only  of  God j"  and 
left  him.  When  I  had  gone  two  steps  I  ihonght,  in  the  uncertainty  of 
the  treatment  T  should  receive  from  the  Princes,  that  I  ought  to  ask 
him  to  beg  the  Duke  of  Orleans  lo  have  some  considejation  for  me. 
He  did  it  in  the  way  in  which  the  Prince  stated  on  the  spot,  "  My 
nephew,  I  recommend  Madame  de  Main  tenon  to  you  j  yon  know  ihe 
consideration  ami  eslecm  I  have  had  for  her;  she  has  given  nie  good 
advice;  I  should  have  done  well  to  tallow  It;  she  Ins  been  nsehd  to 
me  in  everything,  but,  above  all^  for  my  salvation.  Do  everything 
she  asks  you  for  her  relations,  her  friends,  her  allies;  she  will  not 
abuse  the  privilege.  Let  lier  address  hertself  directly  to  you  for  uvery- 
thing  slie  wantd/* ' 

With  all  ber  opportonities  she  had  amassed  no  money.  She 
gave  as  fast  as  s lie  received  ;  and  in  the  brevet  of  the  pension  of 
48.000  livres  a  year,  which  waa  granted  her  by  the  Regent 
Orleansj  it  is  stated  *  that  it  was  rendered  necessary  by  her  rare 
disi  n  teres  tec  I  ness. ' 

About  the  time  of  her  nmrriage  witk  the  King  she  induced 
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him  to  found  at  Saint-C}T,  a  village  in  the  neighhourbood  of 
Versailles,  an  establishment  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of 
the  p(x>r  nobility*  This  princely  institution,  which  contained 
250  girls,  was  the  delight  of  her  sombre  life.  There  were  few 
days  that  she  did  not  visit  it,  and  all  her  leisure  hours  were  spent 
in  assisting  in  the  management  of  the  house,  and  llie  iiistructioa 
of  the  governesses  and  the  pupils.  Here  she  had  all  that 
homage  and  honour  for  which  she  panted  without  their  attendant 
inconvenience.  When  Louis  became  insensible,  slie  immediately 
withdrew  to  this  sanctuarj.  On  the  news  of  his  death  arriving 
at  Saint-C3T,  one  of  the  ladies  announced  it  to  her  by  saving, 
*  Madam,  all  the  house  is  at  prayers  in  the  choir;'  the  widow 
raised  her  hands  to  heaven,  and,  weeping,  went  to  join  the  con- 
gregation. In  a  letter,  dated  from  her  retreat,  ten  days  after  her 
husband  bad  expired,  she  says,  '  I  have  seen  the  King  die  like 
a  saint  and  a  hero ;  1  have  quitted  the  world  which  I  disliked  ; 
I  am  in  the  most  agreeable  retirement  I  can  desire.'  The  want 
of  tenderness  which  she  seems  to  have  inherited  from  her  molher, 
and  which,  with  all  ber  amiability,  was  a  marked  trait  in  her 
charautefy  is  conspicuous  in  the  scene  with  the  dying  King, 
where  his  tears,  his  affectionate  speeches,  ami  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  errors  towards  her,  are  only  answered  by  the  cold 
and  laconic  admonition  to  think  of  nothing  hut  Goch  Her 
premature  departure  before  the  scene  bad  closed  has  been  much 
condemned,  and  it  must  be  considered  a  proof  that  there  W'as  no 
sentiment  of  the  heart  to  retain  her  the  momont  her  duty  was 
discharged.  The  same  unim passioned  temperament  is  apparent 
in  her  letter.  The  *  saint  and  hero/  the  *  grand  monarque,'  the 
husband  of  thirty  years,  is  less  to  her  ten  days  after  his  death 
than  the  feeling  that  at  length  she  is  releaset]  from  her  bondage^ 
and  breathes  freely  at  Saint-Cyr*  But  it  is  late  to  begin  to  enjoy 
oneself  at  eighty  years  of  age,  and  other  cares  pursued  ber  in  ber 
retreat,  and  disturbed  her  peace* 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1717,  she  was  visited  by  Peter  the 
Great,  who  bad  expressed  a  desire  to  see  hen  He  sat  down 
by  ber  bed-side,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  ill.  On  her  answer- 
ing 'Yes,'  be  inrjurred  w*hat  was  her  malady,  and  she  replied, 
'  Extreme  old  age/  He  had  the  curtain  drawn  back  that  he  might 
get  a  view  of  her  face,  and,  having  nothing  more  niomentous 
to  say  to  the  widow  of  L(juis  XIV.,  who  bad  lived  so  long  and 
strange  a  life^  and  witnessed  so  manj  and  such  interesting 
events,  he  immediately  withdrew.  The  malady  of  old  aj^e  is  one 
of  which  the  symptoms  make  daily  progress,  and  on  the  15ih  of 
August,  1719,  having  arrive<l  at  its  height,  she  calmly  breathed 
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^pREES  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  be  considered  tinder  various 
-■-  aspects — as  living  monuments  of  the  past- — as  essentials  in 
the  rural  landscape— as  subjects  for  the  physiologist's  examina- 
tion and  research— for  their  utility  when  reduced  to  timlier — and 
as  a  source  of  profit  to  the  landowner  and  planter.  From  the 
reverente  paid  hy  men  of  old  to  such  trees  as  were  known  eon- 
temporaries  of  their  forefathers,  long  passed  away,  was  perhaps 
derived  the  actual  adoration  paid  to  w^oods  and  groves.  What 
more  natural  than  that  the  oak,  under  which  Jacob  hid  the 
strange  goda  of  his  household,  which,  three  hundred  years  after- 
wards, iihadowed  the  memorial  pillar  set  up  by  Joshua,  and 
under  which,  two  centuries  later,  the  men  of  Shecheni  made 
Abioielech  king — what  more  natural  tlian  that  this  tree  should 
be  invested  first  with  a  conscious  individuality,  and  finally 
be  worshipped  as  a  sentient  deity  which  had  iniluenced  the 
heroes  themselves  wliose  deeds  it  had  witnessed?  Schismatic 
worship  once  introduced,  the  transition  to  the  yet  more  degrading 
schism  of  performing  rel  igious  riles  to  idol  gods  under  '  every 
green  tree  and  every  thick  oak '  was  easy*  'It  is  natural,'  says 
Evelyn,  'for  man  to  feel  an  awful  and  religious  terror  when 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  thick  wood  ;  on  whicli  account,  in  all 
ages,  such  places  have  been  chosen  for  the  celebration  of  religious 
ceremonies/  ThuSj  among  the  Greeks^  the  oaks  of  Dodona  were 
the  exponents  of  the  will  of  Zeus  :  every  grove  had  its  Dr)  ad,  and 
every  tree  its  HamaOryad,  The  German  tribes  acknowledged 
their  deity  present  in  the  gloomy  depths  of  their  forests  ;  and 
our  own  Yule-log  is  but  a  torruption  of  the  Celtic  Yaoul,  the 
Sal  urn  of  the  Druids,  who  themselves  took  their  name  from  some 
form  of  drys—^n  oak. 

Trees  enter  largely  into  the  poetic  imagery  of  ancient  writers, 
both  sacred  and  profane^  Among  the  earliest  allegories  ex- 
tant are  those  of  the  trees  anointing  a  king  (Judges  ix.),  and 
the  marriage  of  the  cedar  and  thistle  (2  Kings  xiv«)  ;  the  palm- 
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tree  and  the  willow  arc  acknowledged  emblems  of  the  rig:liteoufi, 
evergreens  la^enerally  of  God's  providential  cure :  the  di5^a<la- 
lion  of  a  mi^jrhty  moaiircb  is  tjpified  by  the  felling  of  a  tree 
(D&niel  iv,),  aiid  ''to  leave  ncitlier  root  nor  branch'  is  equivalent 
to  utter  eih  termination. 

The  classic  writers,  whether  they  were  alive  to  the  clianEis  of  j 
landscape  sccnerj  or  iiol,  were  certainly  not  insensible  to    tbef 
individual  beauty  of  trees  ;  and  even  the  sensnalij^t  Horace  con- 
sidered the  enjoyment  of  his  luxurious  picnics  heightened  if  tUc 
feast  were  spread  ben  eat  !i  poplars  and  pines. 

There  are  utilitarians  in  the  present  age  who  would,  no  doubt,. 
encourage,    if  it  were  possible,    the  growth  of  timber   already  I 
squared  and  cut  into  a  convenient  length  for  railway  sleepers  ;  j 
but,  thank   Heaven,  no  oaken   beams  fetch  a  good  price  in  tbe  I 
market  till  they  have  for  a  hundred  years  borne  aloft  unmutilatcd  \ 
boughs^  clothed  as  of  yore  with  foliage  for  which  there  has  bee  a 
discovered   no  mccedaneiim.     To  make   serviceable   spars   trees 
must  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  their  existence,  nnd  fur- 
nish matter  for  the  contemplation  of  poet,  painter,  and  naturalist* 

Arboriculture  is  a  modem  st-ience,  and,  from  its  nature,  can 
only  exist  in  a  countrj'  whose  wants  are  artificial,  and  the  naturai 
condition  of  whose  territories  is  encroached  on  by  a  superabun- 
dant population.  As  lon^''  as  the  forests  supply  wood  for  firing: 
and  timber  fcir  building  in  sufficient  abundance,  men  dci  not 
think  of  planting ;  but  when  once  the  balance  of  demand  and 
supply  is  destroyed,  the  necessity  for  a  new  occupation  arises. 
Dismantled  forests  must  be  restored,  or,  if  the  land  on  which  they 
stood  has  been  directed  to  purely  agricultural  purposes,  it  is 
time  to  inquire  whether  tracts  of  country  httlierto  un profitably 
occupied  may  not  l>e  made  to  grow  timber  i  and  if  so,  what  kinds 
of  trees  will  flourish  best  in  certain  soils.  From  this  need 
springs  up  the  occupation  of  the  nurseryman,  and  with  it  a  svs- 
tem  of  planting,  sheltering,  pruning,  drainingj  thinning,  and  the 
other  appliances  of  t!ie  forester* 

As  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  sciences,  experiments^ — against 
which  the  cut  bono  cry  was  raised  by  *  barren  spectators  * — led  to 
results  which  were  nt>t  contemplated  by  their  authors,  Kxotic 
trees  were  introduced  into  England  as  mere  objects  of  curi- 
osity, andj  outliving  their  foster-parents,  proved  that  both  soil 
and  climate  were  well  adapted  to  their  growth.  The  sycamore^ 
for  instance,  was  in  1040  '  nowhere  found  wihl  or  natural  in  our 
land,  but  only  planted  in  orchards  or  walkes  for  tlie  shadoweV 
sake/  Fifty  years  earlier,  Gerard  says^ — -^  The  great  maple  is 
a  stranger  in  England,  only  it  groweth  in  the  walkes  and  places 
of  pleasure  of  noblemen^  where  it  specially  is  planted  for  tbe 
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shadowe  sake,  antl  under  the  name  of  sycamore- tree.'  It  is  now, 
however,  so  complelelj  naturalised,  springing  spontaneously  In 
the  wildest  places,  that  few  persons  suspect  its  foreign  orij^in, 
and,  even  in  the  work  which  stands  first  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  it  is  reckoned  a  native  of  Britain  by  a  professed  forester. 
AVtth  this  exccpticm,  Mr,  James  Brown  seems  to  be  correct  in 
his  list  of  British  trees. 

Practically,  til e  question  whether  tliis  or  tliat  tree  is  indigenous 
to  Great  Britain  is  not  worth  deciding.  In  the  present  high  state 
of  cultivation  few  forests  are  allowed  to  form  themselves  natu- 
rally. The  subjects  lor  inquiry  are,  which  are  the  most  useful 
timber-trees  to  plant  in  such  situations  as  cannot  profitably  be 
occupied  by  cereals  or  fp^een  crops  ?  which  are  the  best  adapted 
for  renewing  dismantled  forests  whic!i  it  is  intended  to  restore? 
which  for  coppice- woods  and  for  hedge-rows?  Provided  that 
they  accept  our  hospitality  and  fatten  on  our  substance,  it 
is  immaterial  whether  they  are  natives  or  aliens.  The  trees 
which  chiefly  fill  our  artificial  forests  are  oak,  ash,  English  elm, 
wych-elm,  beecli,  sycamore,  cliestnuT,  lime,  liorsc-chestnut,  cherry, 
willows,  and  poplars — all  deciduous  trees  ;  the  evergreen  firs, 
namely  Scotch  pine,  Xor^vay  spruce,  silver  fir,  pinaster,  Austrian 
pine,  and  the  deciduous  larch.  To  these  must  be  added,  holly, 
maj>le,  thorn,  mountain  asli,  hazel,  alder,  and  yew^— trees  inferior 
in  size  to  those  in  the  first  list,  but  still  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

Of  the  oak  there  are  two  species,  Qiiercus  Eohur  ot peduncuhtta^ 
and  Q.  sessiifjlora.  The  former  has  its  leaves  on  I'ery  short  foot- 
stalks, and  its  fruit  stalks  elongated  *  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are 
on  rather  long  footstalks,  and  the  fruit  is  sessile.  Much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  as  to  which  species  produces  the  best 
timber^  Early  writers  on  the  subject  claim  the  superiority  for 
Q.  Rabur^  or  the  *old  English  oak '  as  they  call  it,  on  the  ^ound 
that  it  is  of  more  rapid  growth,  has  a  cleaner  stem  and  fewer 
knots,  is  more  durable,  and  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  heart- 
wood  than  the  Q,  semltflora^  or  Dunnast  oak.  The  latter, 
however,  both  grows  faster  and  is  much  more  lianclsome.  Some 
recent  authors  maintain,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  tme  English 
oak,  and  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  now  less  common  than  its 
rival  by  the  supposition  that  out  forefathers,  well  aware  of  its 
superiority  J  diminished  the  supply  by  their  extensive  use  of  it. 
Until  lately  it  was  believed  that  tlie  beautiful  carved  roof,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  old,  of  Westminster  Hall  was  con- 
structed of  chestnut.  Recent  examination  has,  howeveFj  proved 
that  it  is  composed  entirely  of  Durmast  oak.  The  foundation 
on  which  the  stone  piers  of  London  Bridge  were  laid  consisted 
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of  huge  piles  of  timber  of  the  same  species,  wbicli,  wlien  ttikea 
up,  were  found  to  be  perfectly  sounJ,  though  they  iniisl  have 
stood  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  yeara.  The  principal  differ- 
ence apparent  to  the  eye  between  the  timber  of  the  two  spet:ies 
is,  that  Q.  Rohnr  js  plentifully  furnished  witl*  medullary  rays^ 
called  hy  carpenters  *  silver  ^ain/  of  whieh  the  Q.  semiiflora  is 
almost  entirely  destitute  j  and  as  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
chestnut,  we  can  understand  why  the  w<kk1  *jf  the  one  should 
often  liave  been  mlsi taken  for  that  of  the  other.  Mr.  Brown  g^ives  a 
decided  preference  to  Q.  Mobnr,  and  rests  his  opinion  on  tlie  fact 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  saw.  If  it  can  be  proved,  bowever, 
that  tliere  are  in  existence  sound  specimens  of  Durmast  oak 
which  have  lasted  three  hundred  years,  some  under  water  ami 
jiame  above,  we  will  overlook  tljc  fault  of  its  being  easily  i\orketl 
when  fresh  cut. 

Amonj^  trees  of  the  fir  tribe  the  larch  otxupies  the  foremost 
place.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  the  red  aud  the  wlute,  of 
which  the  latter  is  generally  cultivated,  as  it  attains  a  much 
larger  size  than  the  red.  Occupying  in  its  native  state  the 
chasms  and  ravines  on  the  norlii  side  of  the  mountains  of  central 
and  suuthem  Europe,  and  habituated  to  tempests  and  cold,  it 
flourishes  at  a  considerable  elevation  amon^  the  mountains 
even  of  North  Britain^  requirluja:  no  nursing,  and  producing  the 
finest  timber  when  most  exjiosed.  The  excenenee  of  its  wocmI 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients ;  Pliny  dilates  warmly  on  its 
strengtli  and  durability ;  Tiberius  used  it  in  the  cunstruction 
ot  the  famous  bridge  to  the  Naumachia^  and  the  Venetiaus 
employed  it  not  only  in  the  conglruction  of  their  palaces  but  in 
naval  architecture.  In  modern  times  its  value  was  brcmght  into 
notice  by  the  father  of  the  late  Dyke  of  Athol,  on  whose  estate 
some  trees  w^ere  cut  down  and  found  superior  to  any  other  of  the 
fir  tiibe.  His  successor  planted  between  the  years  1764  and 
1820  upwards  of  14^000,000  larches,  occupying  a  space  of 
10,324  imperial  acres,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  being  worth,  as 
pasturage,  not  more  than  from  ninepencc  to  one  shilling  j>er 
acre.  An  extravagant  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  expected 
profits  of  this  undertaking  ;  but  besides  tlie  value  of  the  full- 
^rown  trees  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  poles,  and  the 
superior  condition  of  the  land  after  the  plantation  has  hten 
thinned  sufiiciently  to  allow  cattle  to  graze,  must  be  taken  into 
the  account.  There  is  no  such  improver  of  heath  or  m^ior  pas- 
turage. The  timber  itself  is  said  to  be  superior  to  foreign  fir  in 
the  following  respects:  it  is  clearer  of  knots,  more  dumbJe, 
even  the  dead  branches  being  never  fountl  rotten;  it  is  much 
less  liable  to  shrink  or  split ;  it  may  be  seasoned  in  a  much  shorter 
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Umc ;  il  is  tougher,  of  a  better  colour,  and  susceptible  of  a  polish 
superior  to  that  of  the  finest  mahoganjr,  and  bears  exposure  to 
climate  and  moisture  for  many  jears  without  umlerg^jin^  any 
change.  Larch  timber  has  also  been  much  commended  as  a 
materjal  for  ship  building  j  but  for  this  purpose  tvc  presume 
it  has  been  found  open  to  objectionj  since  the  Athol,  a  28- 
gun  frigtite^  built  partially  of  larch  at  Woolwich  in  1821,  at  a 
cost  of  14,590/. J  lias  since  her  first  going  to  sea  cost  29,563/.  in 
repairs. 

The  average  returns  from  properly  manag^ed  plantations, 
inclusive  of  the  proceeils  derived  from  periodical  thinning's,  and 
deducting  all  expenses,  appear  to  be  on  the  final  cutting  of — 


Spruce  fir,  at  80  year!?, 

Scotch  fir,  at  80  years. 
Oak,  at  100  years,        ,      ,      . 
,     Mixed  liardwotid,  at  70  years. 
Larch,  at  60  years, 

From    this    table    it    appears    that 

f profit   of  any    description  of  tree, 
t  is  proverbial,  in  fact,    that 
oak    will    furnish    the    saddle. 


per  acre 


£.     t. 

d. 

3    7 

6 

5  15 

0 

o     0 

0 

6  14 

0 

8  10 

0 

the  larch  yield s   the  largest 

and   in    the    shortest   time. 

larch    will  buy  a   horse    before 

It    must,    however,    be    borne 
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in  mind  th«it  these  calculations  were  made  for  localities  natu- 
rally well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  fir  tribe,  A  con- 
spectus of  the  relative  value  of  the  same  kinds  of  timber  in  the 
richer  hjwiands  would  give  a  very  different  result.  The  most 
profitable  trees  to  plant  in  any  given  locality,  the  demand  for  all 
kinds  being  equal,  are  those  to  which  the  soil,  &t\^  are  best 
adapted.  Nor  is  mere  quickness  of  growth  to  be  alone  con- 
sidered. The  timber  must  be  marked  by  all  the  desirable  pro- 
perties which  are  characteristic  of  the  kind  ;  for  there  appears 
to  be  no  crop  Which  varies  more  in  quality,  and  consequently  in 
marketable  value. 

Tlicre  are,  in  various  parts  of  E)ngland  nnd  Scotland,  extensive 
tracts  of  land  bearing  a  merely  nominal  rental,  which  were,  at  a 
remote  period,  coieretl  with  forest ;  and  a  still  greater  number 
which,  though  jjerhaps  they  have  never  yet  been  shadowed  by  a 
tree,  might,  in  a  definite  lime,  offer  a  solid  remuneration  to  the 
planter.  If  it  be  asked  whether  there  is  anv  demand  for  the 
increased  supply  which  such  plantations  would  furnish,  we  may 
reply  that  it  takes  ^200  full-grown  trees,  or  the  matured  crop  of 
forty- four  acres  of  woodland,  to  furnish  timber  for  a  single 
74-gun  ship.  Of  the  quantity  of  timber  used  at  the  royal  dock- 
yards the  Crown  forests  furnish  little  more  than  one-siatteenth ; 
a  small  proportion  of  the  remainder  is  derived   from   private 
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eitales,  but  by  far  the  greater  bulk  comes  from  abroad.  Every 
year  is  making  n  sensible  difTereiice  in  ihe  extent  of  forest-land 
ia  most  of  the  eoun tries  to  wbicb  we  look  for  supplies.  Fields 
and  gardens  are  everywhere  encroaching  on  woods.  The  United 
Stales  even  now  are  dependent  on  Canada  for  usefnl  tiiuber,  so 
that  we  shall  shortly  be  reduced  to  this  judnt,  that  eilher 
foreign  suites  must  plaot  for  us,  or  we  must  grow  for  oui^elves« 
We  require^,  too,  more  arable  land  ;  but  it  is  of  little  use  to  set 
steam -ploughs  at  work  on  mosses  ami  heaths  unless  they  are 
previously  shellcred  by  trees.  Of  every  hundred  acres  of  bare 
hill'side  which  it  is  desired  to  reclaim^  ten  at  least  must  be 
planted,  in  order  to  ^ive  shelter  to  the  remaining  ninety.  There 
is  many  a  common  in  England  whose  bleakness  would  by  this 
means  be  converted  into  a  genial  t  limate ;  for  forests  both  alter 
the  condition  of  the  climate  above  and  the  character  of  the  soil 
below.  Even  within  6fiy  miles  of  the  metropolis  we  may 
encounter  a  series  of  hills,  some  of  whieh  shall  be  arid  in 
summer,  bare  in  winter,  others  smiling  and  paik-like  all  the  year 
round,  and  the  sole  reason  for  the  diftercncc  is,  that  the  latter 
belong  to  an  improvin^^'  la  milord,  the  fonuer  to  a  churl  who 
will  not  undertake  a  work  of  which  he  cannot  reap  the  harvest 
into  his  own  bosom* 

The  first  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  laying 
out  o(  a.  plantation  are  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  soil,  its 
condition  as  to  moisture,  and  the  degree  of  its  exposure  to  cut- 
ting winds.  On  tiie  solution  of  these  three  questions  depend  the 
sort  of  trees  to  be  planted,  tlic  expediency  of  draining,  and  the 
amount  of  shelter  wliich  will  be  required*  That  a  healthy 
plantation  of  low-priced  timber  growing  in  a  congenial  soil  is  to 
be  preferred  to  a  sickly  array  of  starveling  trees  of  a  better  sort  is 
one  of  the  axioms  of  forestry.  It  is  equally  an  a^iom  that,  if 
the  soil  be  saturated  w  ith  stagnant  moisture,  a  complete  system 
of  drainag-c  must  be  adopted.  Unless  this  be  done,  all  other 
labour  will  be  throw^n  away;  The  general  negWt  of  this  pre- 
caution till  witliin  the  last  few  years  is  the  cause  why  numerous 
plantations  have  been  rendered  worthless.  The  heart- rot,  vvhicb 
has  been  so  fatal  to  the  larch,  is  ascribed  by  Mr,  Brown  enlirely 
to  the  ejcoess  of  pent-up  moisture ;  and  he  states  that  he  has 
brought  back  several  young  woods  to  health  by  drainage  alone. 
The  method  which  he  recommends  for  ascertaining  in  what 
portions  of  the  ground  the  process  is  necessary,  is  to  dig  boles 
a  foot  deep  at  intervals  of  twenty  yards,  and^  where  water 
gathers  in  them  within  ten  hrmrs,  it  is  a  conchisive  proof  tbst 
aa  outlet  is  required.  The  drains  ouglit  always  to  be  npe% 
fckT,  if  covered,  though   they  may  answer  very  well   for  a    few 
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years,  they  will  to  a  certainty  be  choked  as  soon  as  the  roota 
have  begun  to  search  for  noiirishinent.  Not  that  these  show  any 
preference  for  closed  over  open  drains,  but  tlie  latter  may  be 
cleared  as  often  as  occasion  requireSj  whereas  any  attempt  to 
clear  the  former  is  etjuivaleat  to  renewing  the  wliole  original 
process,  Tills  tendency  of  roots  to  make  their  way  to  drains 
and  to  creep  along  their  coursic  amounts  to  something  ap- 
proaching an  instinct.  One  instance  is  mentioned  by  Mn 
Brown^  in  which  tlie  roots  of  some  large  elm-trees  planted  ten 
feet  outbid e  a  garden  wall  had  passed  under  its  foundation,  tra- 
velled no  less  than  tbirty-five  yards  into  the  garden,  and  tlipped 
their  eKtremitics  into  a  well,  the  surface-water  of  which  was 
eight  feet  beh»w  the  level  *jf  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  1853 
a  drain  of  G-inch  pipe,  laid  four  feet  deep,  in  the  Hegent^s  Park, 
and  which  bad  only  been  put  down  a  single  twelvemonth, 
was  found  to  be  completely  thoked  by  tlje  roots  of  an  Italian 
poplar  which  stood  at  a  distance  of  twenty *five  yards.  The 
whole  of  this  fibrous  mass,  which  had  already  advanced  six  feet 
along  the  drain,  proceeded  from  a  solitary  parent  root  that 
was  not  alK^ve  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  |K»int 
where  it  entered. 

The  tlrains  should  be  placed  at  intervals  of  from  twcnly-fivc 
to  fift>'  fect»  A  less  ill  stance  than  twenty -five  feet  would  make 
the  hold  of  the  trees  in  the  ground  insecure  ;  a  greater  than  fifty 
would  be  ineifeLtive*  Their  breadth  at  the  hot  lam  should  be 
sufficient  to  allow  the  free  use  of  a  roinmon  spade,  and  at  the 
surface  should  be  proportioned  to  the  depth,  Mr.  Brown's  rule 
is  to  make  the  width  exceed  the  depth  by  a  third.  As  the  roots 
of  oak-trees  descend  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  it  would 
be  well  in  all  cases  if  the  drainage  e,\tcndf^d  below  this  distance. 
But  the  depth,  which,  in  ordinary  sorts  of  lami,  is  only  desirable, 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  in  that  which  is  kept  constantly 
cold  by  the  evaporation  of  surface  nioisture.  In  such  a  case 
there  <^an  be  no  healthy  growth  unless  tiic  evaporation  he  dimi- 
nished by  more  completely  relieving  tlie  saturated  soil  of  its 
water  than  cjui  be  accomplished  by  shallow  draining.*  In  ex- 
posed situations,  again,  unless  there  be  deep  drainage,  the  trees 
will  be  liable  to  be  torn  up  by  storms,  for  the  roots  will  slirink 
from  descending  far  into  stagnant  water,  but  readily  enter  a  dry 
soil  in  search  of  moisture*  Thus,  the  lower  the  water-level  be 
reduced,  the  farther  the  trees  will  penetrate  into  the  earth,  and 

♦  The  waWr  of  the  dolw  h  incestantlf  Imng  eotivcrtml  into  Tuponr  at  stl 
teinperatTif(>s,  low  t\s  weU  b*  high.  In  the  proic^s  of  ton  version  it  jih>or)is  heat* 
which  must  t»e  deriTsed  fram  th«  fstixroamUDg  pansy  nui  the  ioil  »  thua  chilied  in 
proportion  to  tlio  eitteat  of  the  evapomtlcui. 
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the  firmer  ccn sequin tly  will  be  their  hold^  The  drains  of  wet 
or  exposed  oak-land  s  ho  aid  be  four  feet  at  least. 

The  young^  IreeSj  in  an  extensive  plantation,  will  begin  to 
shelter  one  another  as  soon  as  they  have  niade  any  advance  In 
growth  ;  whereas  the  whole  of  a  narrow  belt  will  be  esc  posed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weathen  If,  however,  there  be  another 
belt  within  them  on  the  side  away  from  the  prevailing  wind, 
though  stunted  themselves^  tliey  will  screen  their  more  fortunate 
neighbours.  On  this  account  it  is  advisable  to  make  forty  yards 
the  lowest  limit  of  a  belt ;  while  a  plantation  destined  to  become 
a  wood  should  never  fall  below  u  hundred  yards  in  width* 

Simultaneously  with  the  draining,  or  prior  to  it,  an  artificial 
fence  should  be  made,  forming  a  boundary-line  to  the  plan lal ion, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  stmight  lines,  making  all  the  salient 
curves  in  the  most  exposed  parts,  and  allowing  the  line  to  recede 
wherever  the  ground  in  front  is  sh el teredj  but  taking  care  thai  the 
plantation  in  the  rear  shall  be  sufficiently  wide.  These  rule& 
ohserv^ed,  the  result  will  be  that  exposed  hills  will  be  crowned 
with  plantations,  and  will  afford  protection  to  cattle  and  crops 
behind  them,  while  hollow  slopesj  which  arc  already  to  a  certain 
extent  sheltered,  and  adapted  for  tillage  or  pasturage,  will  be 
every  year  becoming  more  available.  In  certain  cases  a  plant  a* 
tion  may  be  made  to  descend  over  a  knoll  till  it  joins  the  leve! 
countryj  if,  for  instance,  it  will  screen  an  adjoining  hollow^  or 
prevent  an  inclement  wind  from  blowing  up  a  chilly  valley  ;  but 
in  general  the  boundary-line  should  not  wander  far  from  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  in  order  that  cattle  may  be  able  to  repair  to  the 
uplands  when  the  lower  grounds  are  damp.  Add  to  this  that 
there  are  very  few  kinds  of  trees  which  do  not  ripen  their  timber 
in  an  elevated  position  better  than  in  valleys,  Jn  the  latter  situ- 
ation they  may  indeed  grow  more  rapidly,  but  will  prove  far 
less  serviceable.  Rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  growth  are,  by  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  conjoined  with  excellence  of  quality  only 
in  the  case  of  those  vegetable  productions  which  form  the  staple 
food  of  man  and  of  the  animals  on  which  he  is  majrdy  dependent. 
The  full  ear  and  the  heavy  swathe,  which  have  been  stimulated 
by  manure  in  tlie  rich  alluvium  of  the  lowlands,  make  the  nutri- 
tious loaf  and  the  fattening  truss  of  bay  ;  but  timber,  to  be 
ejkCellent  in  its  kind,  must  harden  slowly  on  the  dry  hill- side, 
where  the  cereals  dwindle  and  the  richest  pasture  is  but  & 
sheep-walk. 

The  use  of  the  boundary-fence  of  a  plantation  is  two-fold, — to 
protect  the  young  trees  from  the  inroads  of  cattle,  and  to  shelter 
them  from  blighting  winds.  Where  the  former  object  alone  ia 
aimed  at,  a  wooden  paling  or  wire-fence   may  be  adopted  with 
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advantage  ;  but  if  both  purposes  are  to  be  kept  in  view,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  sometliing;  more  substanfial,  and  In  this  the  planter 
will  be  guided  by  the  custom  of  the  country  and  the  faeilily  of 
procuring  materials.  In  one  place  a  rough  stone  dyke  will  be 
most  available,  in  another  a  bank  of  turf ;  here  a  dyke  planted  with 
fursce^  there  a  quickset  hedge,  1  f  the  last  be  selected,  it  will  be  ren- 
dered more  efficacious  though  less  ornamental  by  mixing  beeches 
with  the  thorns,  as  these  trees,  when  youn^,  retain  their  withered 
leaves  until  spring,  affording  shelter  to  the  plantation  during  the 
buthling  season,  which  is  the  period  when  their  services  are  most 
needled.  The  young  thorns,  before  being  set,  should  be  cut  down 
to  alK>ut  four  inches  above  the  crown  of  the  root ;  but  tlie  beeches 
must  be  left  whole*  Both  should  be  planted  about  seven  inches 
apartj  in  the  proportitm  of  two  thorns  to  one  beech.  After  the 
young  plants  have  made  two  years'  wood,  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
them  all  down  to  about  nine  inches  of  the  surface,  an  operation 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  making  them  throw  out  numerous  side 
branches.  On  the  importance  of  keeping  the  fence  clear  from 
weeds  it  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  ;  it  ought  to  be  bushy 
down  to  the  ground,  but  this  it  will  never  be  if  a  mass  of  weeds 
exclude  air  and  light  from  the  base  of  the  sterns^  The  operation 
of  clipping  should  be  an  annual  one;  and  since  in  the  course  of 
many  years  even  the  best  fence  will  assume  a  loose  overgrown 
appearance,  owing  to  the  smaller  twigs  being  all  cut  away,  the 
operation  of  rilbiw/  must  be  resorted  to.  Tliis  consists  of  stripping 
a  hedge  of  all  its  branches,  except  those  which  arc  interlaced 
laterally,  and  sliould  he  performed  in  March  or  April,  in  order 
that  the  young  shoots,  which  wxll  immediately  start  from  the 
remaining  stems »  may  not  be  ctiecked  by  exposure  to  severe 
weather. 

Draining  and  fencing  having  been  looked  ttT,  we  come  now 
to  tlie  preparation  of  the  soil  which  is  to  receive  the  young 
trees*  Timber  is  a  product  essentially _/l' 771  uatitrd  ;  the  hardest 
oak  and  the  toughest  ash  thai  have  ever  been  submitted  to  the 
handicraft  of  the  shipwrig-lit  and  engineer  were  indebted  for 
none  of  their  good  qualities  to  the  tillage  of  the  ground  in 
which  they  grew.  Rooks  and  dormice  were  the  only  planters 
at  the  time  when  the  beams  of  Westminster  Hall  were  threads 
of  timber  tottering  under  the  weight  of  half  a  dozen  leaves : 
ploughing  and  trenching  did  nothing  for  them.  If  the  same  high 
cultivation  which  now  prevails  in  agriculture  were  applied  to  a 
forest-free  J  cellular  tissue  would  be  elaborated  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  the  tree  won  hi  make  a  vigorous  growth  *  but  the 
quantity  of  woody  fibre,  the  bimc  and  sinews  of  limber,  would  be 
pro|K>rtionally  small,  and  when  felled  and  squared  it  would  be  as 
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unfit  for  the  carpenter^s  shop  as  a  stringy  turnip  ifi  for  tbe  ta^ble. 
When,  however,  trees  are  wanted  as  urn  a  men  ts  in  parks  and 
in  the  Yicinity  of  bouses,  rapidity  and  exuberance  of  giowth  be- 
come desiderata.  In  ^uch  cases  the  operations  of  ploughing, 
trenching,  and  even  Jnanuring,  may  be  adopted  with  advantage ; 
and  as  the  trees  are  not  intended  to  be  converted  into  timber,  it 
matters  Utile  wIj ether  their  heart- wood  be  compact  or  spongy* 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  law  in  vegetable  jihysiology  that  plants 
can  only  maintain  a  vigorous  state  of  growth  as  long  a^  a 
b^nee  is  preserved  between  the  quantity  of  moisture  absorbed 
by  the  roots  and  that  tniasmittcd  into  the  air  by  evaporatiotu 
If  the  exicess  be  on  the  side  of  the  former  the  plant  becomes 
overcharged  with  fluids, and  a  drupsicfd  disease  is  superinduced: 
hence  the  necessity  of  draininix.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe 
demand  exceed  the  supjdy,  tlie  phint  is  liable  to  perish  from  want 
of  nourishment.  That  dejiiaud  is  greatest  when  a  tree  is  in  full 
foliage,  when  every  leaf  is  pumpjriir  up  its  due  modicum  of 
water  from  the  earlli,  and  the  service  of  no  single  rootlet  can  be 
spared  without  danger.  Now,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
remove  a  tree^  however  young,  frum  tlie  nursery  beds  without  ia-' 
juring  or  impairing  the  cfiiciency  of  its  rootlets,  it  follows  tliat 
to  transplant  a  tree  when  it  is  in  full  leaf  is  to  ensure  its  destruo- 
lion;  for  not  only  is  the  demand  then  greatest^  but  the  supply 
most  limited,  summer  being  both  the  season  when  leaves  are 
green  and  when  the  ground  is  dry.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
period  between  tlie  fall  and  spring,  the  ground  is  usually  moi^st 
and  the  fluids  of  the  tree  stagnant.  From  November,  tljerefore, 
to  April  is  the  universal  plan  ling  season.  Whether  the  wane  of 
the  old  year  be  preferable  or  the  opening  of  the  ncw^  depends 
much  on  local  circumstances*  Foresters  who  have  tried  both 
give  different  verdicts,  nnd  each  appeals  to  his  own  experience. 
If  the  ground  intended  to  be  planted  be  naturally  dry,  the  former 
season  should  be  prelerred,  as  the  young  trees  will  not  then  be 
likely  tfi  suffer  from  want  of  moisture,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
roots  will  lia\e  some  time  to  make  a  start  before  frost  sets  in  and 
suspends  vegetation  ;  but  if  naturally  wet,  plantius:  may  well  be 
delayed  until  the  spring  months,  and  thus  the  tender  rootlels  will 
be  spared  the  risk  of  rotting  in  a  cold  bath  before  ihey  have 
recovered  from  the  shock  attending;  their  removal.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  the  peritnl  will  be  chosen  when  the  greatest 
number  of  labourers  can  be  called  aw^ay  from  other  agricultural 
pursuits. 

1^  Ot  the  actual  [planting  of  forest-trees  two  different  methods  ate 
H  in  practice  amtmg  foresters — the  first,  that  of  planting  in  pits  i  and 
H     the  second,  that  of  planting  in  notches.     The  method  of  plantiqg 
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in  pits  sfaould  be  employed  for  all  hardwood  trees,  for  two-years' 

planted  larches  and  Scotch  firs,  and  for  three^ years'  transplanted 
spruce  firs.  Pits  for  hardwood  trees  should  be  al^out  sixteen 
indies  square  and  fourteen  deep ;  those  for  firs  nine  iuclies 
square  and  ten  inches  deep.  These  should  all  be  prepared  at 
least  three  months  before  tliey  are  used,  exposure  of  the  soil  to 
the  weather — alrH^  light,  muisture,  and  frosl — rendering  it  better 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  tender  rootlets.  In  sheltered 
situations  the  young  tree  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
pit;  but  if  the  plantation  be  exposed,  eaeh  tree  should  be  care- 
luUy  made  to  stand  m  one  of  the  comers,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
supported  by  the  adjacent  sides  against  violent  winds.  In  either 
case  tlie  finest  particles  of  soil  should  be  first  thrown  in.  If  the 
earth  is  lumpy  or  tenacious,  it  will  not  lie  close  to  the  rootlets j 
whith  become  mildewed  in  consequence,  and  tlie  tree  either  diea, 
or  is  thrown  back  in  its  growth  for  two  or  three  years.  There 
is  nothing  in  planling  which  requires  more  care*  Wljcn  all 
the  s<jd  is  filled  in,  Init  not  before,  it  should  be  trample*!  down 
firmly  to  keep  the  tree  in  its  place,  and  all  be  made  snug  by 
restoring  the  surface  sod. 

Trees  of  younger  growth  are  usually  ]:>lantc<l  by  the  process  of 
notchin^j  that  is^  by  making  with  a  spailc  two  cuts  in  the  ground 
crosswise ;  another  similar  rut  is  then  made  at  right  angles  ta 
one  of  the  extremities  of  tlie  cross  ;  the  spade  is  depressed  and 
the  cross  opens,  when  the  plant  is  inserted  next  tbe  spade,  and 
drawn  along  till  it  stands  in  the  centre.  Care  must  be  taken 
afterwards  that  the  cut  or  notch  be  properly  closed  by  trampling* 

An  im^portant  consideration  is  the  distance  at  which  the  young 
trees  should  stand  from  each  other  ;  and  here,  again,  there  is 
much  variety  of  opinioti — some  f(*rcsters  main  tain  Jng  that  they 
should  not  be  put  into  the  ground  less  than  from  six  to  eight 
feet  apart,  making  about  nine  hundred  young  trees  to  the  acre. 
This  method,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  cheaper  than  closer  planting! 
but  the  rising  trees  alford  little  shelter  to  each  other,  a  long 
time  must  elapse  before  any  jiecuniary  return  can  accrue  from 
thinnings,  and  a  very  few  deatlis  will  cause  awkward  gaps,  Mr- 
Brown,  widi  much  show  of  reason,  recommends  puttinir  in  the 
trees  not  closer  than  three  feet,  because,  at  any  distance  much 
less  than  this,  Uie  trees  would  come  to  no  useful  size  before  they 
would  require  to  be  thinned  for  the  health  of  the  plantation; 
and  not  more  than  five  icet  apart,  because  at  distances  beyond 
til  at  tliere  would  be  great  loss  of  land  by  its  not  being  occupied. 
Which  of  tliese  extremes  should  he  approached  depends  on  the 
joint  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  plantation,  whether 
ejcposed  or  sheltered^  aod  the  probability  of  a  demand  for  small 
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timber* thinnings  in  the  iocality.  In  shi^lteretl  situations,  or 
where  there  is  no  such  demand,  five  foet  will  be  found  a  con- 
venient distance ;  but^  in  exposed  districts,  three  feet  may  he 
matle  the  limit,  and  on  no  account  should  it  exceed  four. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  on  the  questtan  of  the  soil 
and  elevation  to  which  each  tree  Is  peculiarly  adapted  ;  hui  \\e\ 
will  proceed  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  measures  to  he  pursued 
in  planting,   thinning,  and  pruning  a  wood  destined  eventualljl 
to  consist  of  oaks.     Whatever  be  the  character  of  the  district,  it] 
is  indispensable  that  the  plantation  should   at   first  comprise 
large  proportion  of  trees  other  than  those  which  are  intended  for 
the  permanent  crop.     Their  services  are  required  as  nurses,  and , 
when  they  have  fulfilled  that  office  they  are  to  be  discarded,    All] 
that  is  wanted  is  that  they  should  be  hardier  than  the  crop  they  J 
are  required  to  foster,  that  their  habit  should   he  such  as  to  fit] 
them  for  affording  shelter,   that  they  should    neither   send    up] 
suckers   from   their  roots ^  nor,    when  cut  down^  he  capable  at 
shooting  a^ain.     These  properties  belong  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  the  fir  tribe. 

The  kinds  of  fir  which  are  principally  used  for  the  purpose  iir 
the  Scotch,  the  Pinaster,  the  Austrian,  and  the  larch.     Of  these] 
the  Pinaster  has  long  been  employed   in   the  formation  of  belts  1 
to  shelter  plantations  from  the  sea  blast ;  hence  it  is  soinetimesi 
called  Pi  nun  jriurttima.     Even   in   the  most  exposed  situatioai 
it  proves  an  excellent  protector,  never  slio  wing  the  least  tendency  J 
to  bend  before  the  prevailing  wind,  or  having  its  outer  branchei  J 
bliglitcd ;  it  is  said,  however,  to  be  tender  when  planted  in  verj 
elevated  parts  of  the  country  inland.     Equal  to  the  Pinaster  as 
defence  against  the  sea-breeze,  and   superior  in  hardiness  w^heiil 
planted  in  high  inland  districts,  is   the   Austrian  pine,  whichj 
strange  to  say,  neither  Mr,  Johns  nor  Mr,  Brown  has   mentione 
even  by   name.     It  inhabits  the  mountain  fijrests  of  t!je   country 
from   which  it  takes  its  name,    where   it   ]>Tefers  a  deep,    dry,^ 
calcareous  sand ;  hut  w  ill  succeed  in  any  soil,  provided  it  be  not 
wet.     It  Is    much  valued   in  Austria,   and   its  timber  is  said  w\ 
surpass  even  the  larch  in  resisting  the  injurious  effects  of  altemat 
wet  and  drought     It  is  used  by  joiners,  coopers,  Ac,  and  makerl 
excellent  fuel  and  charcoal.     It  was  intniduced  into  Britain  inj 
1835  by  Mr,  Lawson^  of  Kd  in  burgh,  who  raised  it  from  seed  ir 
large  quantities.     Its  good   qualities   have  not  been  untested 
England ;   a  gentleman,   well  known   in  Cornwall  as   a  zealous' 
planter,*  thus  speaks  of  it: — 

*  I  began  to  plant  P,  Austriaca  in  1839,  hearing  tliat  it  wouUI  bear 
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exposure,  atid  thinking-  that  it  might  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
piues,  ill  tt  eonTity  ao  exiwjsed  to  sea-bree^ejj  as  ComwalL  I  have 
planted  between  30,000  ami  40,000,  and  find  that  no  pine  can  rival  it 
in  tiiriving  well  in  exposed  siitnatiorjii.  It  is  straighier  in  growth  and 
tougher  in  texture  than  the  Pina^terj,  though  n*it  ef|ual  to  that  hardy 
pine  in  rapidity  of  growth  and  fulness  of  foliag-e*  Wheji  planted  in  a 
wet  or  badly -draineft  soil  it  luiiCornily  fails,  and  become.^  stun  red  and 
yellowish  green ;  while  pinasters  growing  with  it  are  not  affected. 
AAer  twelve  or  fourteen  years  it  generally  lo*ea  somewhat  of  its  rich- 
ixk-m  fif  foliage,  arrd  is  apt  to  throw  out  large  lateral  branches,  which 
iuip>vermh  the  leacfing  shoots.  At  present  I  should  be  dispoR*ed  to  plant 
it  alternately  with  the  Pinaster^  leaving  the  latter  to  form  a  thick  ex- 
ternal fence  against  the  w^ind^  and  cutting  it  away  where  the  Austtriaca 
grows  vigoronsly.  In  beauty  and  colour  it  does  not  erjunl  the  Scotch 
fir,  and  the  foliage  is  coarser,  but  it  will  l>eiir  winds  liefore  which  ihe 
Scotch  fir  quails.  But  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  neither  the 
i^iuasiter  nor  the  Anstriaca  will  bear  comparison  in  rapidity  of  growth 
and  endurance  of  the  force  and  blighting  effect  of  winds  from  the  K*a, 
nnr  in  brilliancy  of  foliage,  with  the  P.  tnai^nls.  This  beautiful  tree 
soon  towers  above  those  which  have  been  planted  many  years  before  ? 
and  when  the  forests  of  California  supply  us  with  its  cones  on  more 
moderate  terms,  it  will  probably  become  the  staple  pine  t^t  our  forests*' 

The  Si'otcli  fir  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  our  forest-trees — 
unable  indeed  to  resist  the  sea-breeze,  but  growing  freely  at  an 
elevation  of  2000  feet.  Its  timtier  is  nvailable  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes,  and  possesses  further  the  valuable  property  of  being 
fit  for  use  i in  mediately  when  felletl,  the  quality  being  actufllly 
improved  by  its  being  cut  up  at  once.  It  will  thrive  in  any  soil 
provided  it  be  dry  or  well  chained,  and  frum  its  habit  is  well 
qualified  a^  a  nurse  for  other  trees. 

The  larch  differs  from  these  rii embers  of  the  fir  tribe  in  being 
deciduous  \  nevertheless,  from  its  extreme  hardiness,  its  upright 
growth,  and  numerous  twigs,  it  affords  an  excellent  defence  to 
hardwood  trees,  and  tlje  young  poles  are  vnluahle  from  their 
straightness  and  durability.  U  will  llourish  in  any  well-drained 
soilf  especially  that  which  is  the  poorest  and  most  exposed,  and 
in  such  situations  it  produces  the  best  timber. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  plantation  of  fifty  acres  is  to  be  stocketl  with 
such  firs  and  hardwood  trees  as  will  yield  a  fair  return  to  the  planter, 
and  stand  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  its  existence  as  an  oak  worxL 
lu  a  straight  line,  which  runs  from  one  extremity  of  the  plantation 
to  the  other,  there  should  be  a  row  of  oaks  planted  twenty  feet  apart, 
with  an  ash  in  the  middle  of  the  interval.  Ten  feet  from  each 
oak  stands  a  sycamore,  and  at  the  same  distajice  from  each  ash  an 
elm,  these  last'natned  trees  forming  a  second  row  parallel  to  the 
6rst^  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  wood,  each  hardwood  tree 
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bemg  ten  fe^t  from  its  next  neigh bour.     In  the  same  linci,  and  i 
between  every  two   hardwowd  trees,  stands  "-  Scotch  fir;  and  »j 
row  of  the  same  firs,  five  feet  apart,  is  extended  throughout  the] 
plantation,  hall- way  helwetni  every   two  rows  of  the  hardwood  " 
trees,  and  having  on  either  side  of  it  a  row  of  jfirches  planted 
quincnnit  fashion*     Thus,  if  an  oak  be  taken  as  a  centre  in  any 
part  of  the  plantation,  it  will  be  found  to  stand  twenty  feet  fromi 
the  nearest  oak,  ten  feet  from  an  asbj  ten  feet  from  a  sycamore,] 
five  feet  from  a  Scotch  firj  and  three  and  a  half  from  a  larch.    Or 
any  hardwood  tree  may  be   taken  as  the  middle  point  of  the  I 
diagonal  of  a  square,  which  has  at  each  angle,  situated  five  feet  I 
off,  a  Scotch  fir  J  and  in  tlie  centre  of  each  si<.le,  tliree  and  a  half  J 
feet  off,  a  larch.     All  that  is  now  required  is  to  keep  the  pl&nta*[ 
tion  clear  of  weeds  and  long  grass,  an  operation  whicli  should  be 
performed  towanis  the  end  of  June,  and  a  secand  time  in  Au*^ist, 
The  first  object  is  to  encourage  the  trees  to  root  themselves  firmly  j 
in  the  ground,     A   plant  sliould  never  be  required  to  do  iwoj 
things  at  once,  or  one,  perhaps  both,  will  be  performed  impei^j 
fecdy^  and  the  plant  will  suffur^     On  this  principle  it  is  a  badl 
practice  to  prune  a   young   tree    severely    when    transplanted,  | 
while  to  cut  it  down  to  the  roots  is  likely  to  be  must  peniicious*  I 
Leaves  and  ruols  have  coiTelative  duties  to  perform  ;  if  either  of  1 
them  is  injured,  the  otljersets  about  repairing  the  mischief;   but} 
if  bo  til  be  weakened  at  t  lie  same  time,  they  are  deprived  of  mutual  I 
iielp,  and  the  result  is  that  the  plant  often  perishes  in  the  eiFart] 
to  do  more  than  its  strength  can  accomplish.     The  only  pruning] 
that  is  advisable  at  the  lime  of  transplanting  is  to  shartea  all  the 
larger  branches  that  threaten  to  gain  upon  llie  top  or  leading ' 
shoot  of  the  young  tree. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  or  six  years,  the  youn^  trees  may 
be  supposed  to  have  established  themselves  thoroughly.  At  thi«( 
stage  of  their  growth  it  will  he  necessary  to  remove  entirely  the 
remainder  of  the  branches  which  were  previouslv  shortened,  and 
to  take  clean  off  all  other  branches  that  may  have  gained,  or  may 
have  the  appeaiance  of  gaining',  nptm  the  main  shoot.  At  the  ' 
same  lime  any  un healthy  plant  which  may  not  liave  succeeded 
well  should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  ;  it  will  probably  send 
out  several  new  shoots  from  the  collar  or  crown  of  the  root,  tlie 
strongest  of  which  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  the  future 
tree,  and  the  rest  be  cut  away.  These  remarks  ap]>ly  ejiclusivoljr 
to  hardwood  trees  ;   the  fir  tribe  abhor  the  knife. 

About  tiie  eighth  or   ninth  year  it  will  probably  be  fontid ' 
that   the  hardwood   trees   anil   larches  have   begun   to  interlace 
their  branches,  which  shouhl   be  taken  as  an    intiinatiim   that 
the  fot^mer  rec^uire  a  judicious  course  of  pruning.     All  super^ 
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Adous  ffide  branches  mtist  be  Inppetl  awny  doBc  to  the  bole, 
and  anv  intrnsive  branrhes  of  birch  shcvuld  he  sliortened  back  so 
fts  to  allow  free  sct»pe  to  tfie  more  valuabk*  crop  ;  but  no  t Sun- 
ning shtmld  be  attempt^  until  the  saplings  are  quite  rec4>vered 
from  the  mutilatiim  tfiey  have  uneler^ne.  In  the  course  of 
anot  her  t wo  y ears^  u nd e r  oifi  i  n ai-y  ci rrum s ta n  re s ,  t lie  bran c h cs  of 
tiie  hardwwKi  trees  and  larclies  will  agnin  be  found  to  be  in  con- 
tact ;  and  now  a  procesi  of  lliinnin^  mnst  be  commenced.  Such 
of  the  larches  as  have  encroaclied  nn  the  hardwood  trees  s*)  as 
to  impede  their  ^owth  must  be  cut  down  ;  in  some  cases  the 
tumoral  of  the  one  which  is  between  the  foster  tree  and  the  pre- 
vailing wind  will  be  sufficient;  in  other  rases  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  two  or  even  three*  But  as  younjr  trees  ctinform 
to  no  fixed  rule  of  growth,  no  fixed  rule  for  thinning  can  be 
observed  with  advantag^e. 

An  annual  examination  naw  Ijecomes  necessarj'.  In  about 
fourteen  years  the  larches  wiU  have  disappeared  ;  and  in  about 
the  eighteenth  year  the  Scotch  firs  will  begin  to  follow  them^ 
being  felled  immediately  they  are  found  to  interfere  with  the 
hardwood  timbrr.  If  at  any  period  one  of  the  latter  is  diseased^ 
or  affords  no  probability  of  making  good  timber,  it  should  be 
taken  away,  and  the  nearest  fir,  a  larch  if  possible,  be  allowed 
to  rise  in  its  place.  By  the  time  the  plantation  is  twenty-fire 
years  old  the  hardwood  trees  will  prcibably  average  twenty  feet 
in  height,  with  a  diameter,  at  live  feet  from  t!ie  ground,  of  four 
and  a  half  inches,  havin;r  abundance  cf  leafv  branches  upon  them 
for  three-fourths  of  their  length,  in  this  state  thet  mav  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  five  years,  w^hen  the  remainder  of  the 
Scotch  firs  should  be  felled,  not  all  toother,  but  according  as 
they  press  most  on  the  hanlwmxi  trees.  Those  on  the  windwartl 
side  will  generally  need  first  to  come  away,  because  the  branches 
almost  invariably  extend  to  the  greatest  distance  in  the  direction 
opptjsite  to  the  prevailing  wind. 

When  the  wood  is  thirty  years  fJd,  a  beginning  may  be  made 
of  felling  such  of  the  hardwood  trees  as  appear  less  likely  than 
the  rest  to  afford  valuable  timber  ;  and  during  the  next  five  yeari 
the  ash  may  be  gradually  appropriated,  si  me  I  hey  wUl  now  become 
serviceable  for  many  rural  purposes,  espeiially  for  tool-handles, 
After  another  period  of  five  years  the  sycamiires  will  have  disap- 
peared I  and  at  the  eicpiratinn  of  the  fiftieth  year  the  elms  will  also 
have  been  felled,  and  the  wtjod  will  consist  of  oaks  standing  twenty 
feet  apart.  At  sixty  years  of  age  some  of  tliese  will  be  found  to 
interfere  with  the  perfect  development  of  I  heir  neighbours  ;  and 
thev  niay  from  time  to  time  be  removed,  until  there  stand  al>out 
fifty  to  an  acre,  which  will  in  all  pvobahility  be  when  tliey  are  about 
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eighty  years  old.    They  may  tLen  be  left  till  ihcy  are  a  btindred^  i 
at  whicli  age  they  will  be  suitable  for  any  purposie  for  wlac!i  large  J 
oak  is  required.     Tbraughout  the  whoie  of  this  period,  if  it  isi 
intended  to  devote  the  land  to  agricultural  uses,  whenever  a  hard* 
wood  tree  is  removed  its  roots  jihouhl  acconi[mny  it ;  for  it  it  ( 
easier  and  less  expensive  to  use  the  bole  of  a  tree  as  a  lever  for -I 
lifting  its  own  roots  ^  than  to  ^rub  up  the  latter  when  the  I  arid  is 
about  to   be  laid  down  ftjr  tillage.     Tbe  only  general  rule  for^ 
thinning  that  Mn  Brown  thinks  it  safe  to  give  is,  that  hardwood  | 
trees  raised  for  timber  should  stand  from  each  other  a  distance, 
equal  to  about  half  their  height ;  the  fir  tribe  one-third  of  their 
height;  and  trees  kept  for  park  or  lawn  scenery,  where  it  is  ati 
object   to   have  spreading   tops    as   well   as   massive   trunks,   m 
distance  equal  to  their  height* 

In  districts  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  oaks,  and  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  fir-poles  of  all  ages,  plantations  may  be 
advantageously  formed  of  oaks  and  larches^  the  former  to  be 
planted  nine  feet  apart,  with  a  larch  between  every  two  oaks. 
Parallel  with  the  row  thus  formed  should  stand  a  row  of  larches, 
distant  four  feet  and  a  half  from  the  row  and  from  each  other,  and 
at  the  same  distance  another  row  of  oaks  and  larches  planted 
alternately.  When  the  period  of  thinning  commences,  the  nurses 
which  stnnd  next  the  oaks  will  first  come  away,  and  the  larches 
standing  in  tlie  centre  of  the  squares  formed  by  four  oaks  may 
remain  until  they  have  attained  twenty- two  years  of  age,  or  more^ 
when  they  will  furnish  useful  timber ;  or  the  oaks  may  stmid 
foMr  or  five  feet  from  each  other,  in  rows  twelve  feet  apart^  with 
three  rows  of  larches  between  them.  As  in  the  former  case,  the 
JttTches  nearest  the  oaks  must  first  be  removed,  and  the  inter- 
filed iate  one  will  have  sufficient  space  to  develop  itself  until  it 
is  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

General  rules  for  pruning  m^ust  be  founded  on  known  laws 
of  vegetable  physiology,  and  tested  by  experience.  Mr,  Brown's 
practical  directions  appear  to  be  tolerably  saJe,  though  he  falls 
sometimes  in  stating  accurately  his  principles  of  action.  For  in-* 
stance,  he  says : — 

'  The  watery  part  of  tlie  s^p,  when  it  aj§cends  into  the  leaves,  \&  for 
the  moiit  [lart  given  oif  by  Uieaj  in  the  form  of  perspiration ;  that  which 
remaios  at  this  jKiint  undergoes  a  change  previous  to  ib^  descent  in  the 
form  of  proper  woody  matter,  which  change  is  effected  by  the  leaves 
inhaling  carbonic  acid  and  other  gnses»  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  retnnnng  sap ;  and  in  this  maimer  there  is  a  contimial  cir- 
culation of  the  isap  in  the  tree/ 


There 


is  an  error  here  in   applying  the  term  *sap*  to   the 
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watery  fluid  which  tlie  roots,  apparently  without  any  power  qf 
choice,  absorb  from  the  soil ;  nor  does  it  '  circulate,'  in  the  pro- 
per sense  ot  the  word,  and  in  the  way  that  the  blood  cirrulnte^- 
in  the  animal  frame  ;  nor  is  it  again  correct  to  say  that  '  car* 
bonic  ariil  and  otlier  ^ases '  enter  into  the  compositjon  of  the 
returning^  sap ;  bnt  a  far  more  important  error  is  tiie  omission 
to  not  ire  the  agency  of  lif[hl^  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
which  many  of  the  phenomena  that  he  describes  in  great  measure- 
depend. 

The  roots  of  trees  are  furnished  with  fibres  more  or  lessr 
tufted^  the  cellular  extremities  of  which  absorb  from  the  soil 
water^  either  pure  or  holdings  in  solulioa'  certain  portions  of  the' 
salts  with  which  the  soil  abounds.  This  fluid,  while  the  tree  is  in 
an  active  state  of  growth,  ascends  through  capillary  tubes,  ar- 
ranged in  lircles  round  the  pith,  to  the  branches,  along  which  it 
is  transmitted  to  the  leaves.  The  vessels  through  wljicli  this 
fluid  is  conveyetl  are  not  equally  difflised  over  both  surfaces  of 
tlie  leaf,  but  constitute  the  upper  portion  of  the  leaf-stalk,  and^ 
reaching  the  lamina  or  blade  of  the  leaf,  fcjrm  a  network  of  veins 
extending  over  its  superior  surface.  Arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
leaf  J  they  bend  over,  and  having  formed  a  second  mesh  of  veins,, 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  upper,  and  closely  attached  to  it,, 
ttnite  at  the  leaf-stalkj  of  which  they  form  the  under  jiortion, 
and  dest>end  between  the  inner  bark  and  outer  wootl  ot  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  leaf  is  tlius  composed  of  two  networks  oi^ 
veins^  the  upper  of  which  is  filled  with  ascendlng^  fluid,  the 
lower  with  descending.  The  interstices  of  the  meshes  are  filled* 
up  with  cellular  matter  i  and  hath  the  upper  and  under  surfaces 
are  covered  by  a  thin  skin  or  ctiiide*  The  upper  cuticle  is 
abundantly  furnished  with  minute  perforations  termed  dmnala 
(mouths),  which  have  the  power  of  transmitting  fluid  in  the 
form  of  vapour  to  the  air,  and  of  inlialing  and  ejclialing  gases. 
The  leaves,  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  draw  up  froni  the 
soil,  through  the  rootlets,  any  moisture  with  which  the  latter  may 
be  in  contact,  transmitting  by  far  the  largest  portion  to  the  atmos- 
pliere  ;  and  as  long  as  the  demand  and  supply  balance  each  othei- 
they  retain  their  freshness.  But  if  moisture  be  supplied  to  tliem 
for  a  long  time  in  a  larger  qunritity  than  they  ran  diBjjose  of, 
they  become  overcharged,  and  coniract  disease*  If,  on  the  other 
band,  the  supply  falls  short  of  the  demand,  they  flag,  or  fiiil  in 
attaining  their  full  size.  Meanwhile,  \i  light  he  present,  they  are 
stimulated  to  inhale  from  the  atmosphere  which  floats  around  cliem 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  they  decompose  into  its  primitive  ele- 
ments of  oxtif^en  and  carbon.  Tlje  carbon  uniting  with  the  juice 
retained  in  the  leaf  becomes  ^^een  mpyand  theoitygen  Is  given  off 
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pure  to  the  air.     But  unless  light  be  present,   no  carliooic  acid  ij 
absorbed ;  the  leaves  do  not  become  ^een  ;  no  true  sap  is  gene- 
rafted  I  and  no  heal  t  by  progress  is  made  In  the  ^owtb  oi  I  be  tree^ 
Blanc  bed  vegetables,  sea-kale,  endi\  e,  celery,  are  leaves  of  these 
several  plants  sbaded  from  ligbt,  and  unnaturally  mild  in  Havour, 
because  tbey  are  deficient  in  carbonized  juices.     The  true  sa| 
thus  elaborated  is  returned  by  the  veins,  which  traverse  the  undetfl 
side  of  the  leafj  to  the  twig  or  branchy  where  it  is  c?on verted  intof 
cellular  and  woody  tissues,    and   forms,  coujointly  witii  supplie 
from  other  leaves,  a  cylinder  of  wood  enclusing  the  wood  alreadj] 
formed,  and  thrusting  out  the  previously  formed  bark,    to  wbicbl 
also  it  contributes  a  new  layer,    on  the  inside*     Thus  every  ctt)pJ 
of  healtiiy  leaves,  duly  stimulated  by  heat  and  light,   and  duly  I 
supplied  with  moisture  and  air,  tends  to  increase  the   bulk  of ' 
tijnber  in  a  tree;  hrst  in  tlie  small  twigs,   then  in  the  branches, 
and  finally  ttiroughout  the  whole  trmdt.     It  follows,  then,    that 
the  leaf-beariog  branch  is  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  oi^ 
namental  appendage  to  a  tree,   which  may  be  discarded  witboul 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the   body  corporate,  but  as  one  anKmg 
many  other  members  on  the  liealthy  existence  of  which  the  pros-] 
periiy  of  the  whole  depends ;  and  that  to  deprive  a  tree  of 
leaf-bearing  branch  is  to  rob  it  of  a  portion  of  its  digestive  and 
respjrative  organs.    Hence  a  prima  facie  case  is  made  out  that  tdl 
pruning   is  bad;  and  so  no  doubt  it  is,  as  long- as  the  plan ter^s 
sole  abject  is  to  rear  the  most  luxuriant  trees,  preserving  their 
natural  habit.  But  this  is  not  exactly  the  true  state  of  the  case,  ex- 
cept where  tbey  are  planted  for  ornament.     It  is  the  forester's  busi* 
ness  to  produce  on  any  given  extent  of  ground  tt^e  greatest  quantity  i 
of  useful  timber  J  and  as  his  limits  are  circumscribed  laterally,  ba^ 
will  best  attain  his  object  by  inducing  his  trees  to  extend  them- 
selves in  the  direction  where  bis  space  is  unlimited,  namelj, 
upwards,  and  to  concentrate  their  energies  in  the  prodnctioa  oCl 
a  single  solid   trunk  \  be  therefore  plants  his  trees   as   near  tci- 
gether    as    is    consistent   with   their    healthy  development,    and 
encourages  upward   ^jowth*     Lateral   ex|iansion  he  discourages  i 
from  tlie  very  beginning,  knowing  that,  if  he  were  to  allow  tbem 
to  expend   their  strength  in   this  dircctiun,  branches  so   formed 
would  be  of  little  value,  even  if  they  attained  perfection  ;  but  that 
in  reality  their  efforts  to  reach  this  point  would  be  expended  in 
vain,   because  they  would  be  sbadetl  from  the  necessary  amount 
of  light  by  the  surrounding  and  overshadowing  foliage.     This 
is  the  main  secret  of  all  forest  pruniog  j  not,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered,  of  the  pruning  of  fruit-trees  ;  for  here  an   entirely  dif- 
ferent object  must  be  kept  in  view,   the  production  of  fruit,  and 
not  of  timber.     Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  plantin*^,  the  forester 
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cuU  back  all  strago^liriji^  brancbes  j  ancl  when  the  young  trees 
have  established  themselves  in  their  new  homes  he  removes  close 
to  the  bole  all  the  branches  thus  shortfoetL  Only  a  few  leaves 
are  thus  lost  to  each  tree,  the  scar  is  soon  healed  over,  ami  no 
detriment  is  iiiHieted  on  the  future  timber;  If,  after  this  first 
pruning-,  the  tree  a^^in  shows  a  temleucv  to  expand  laterally^ 
it  is  encourag'ed  to  rise  by  cutlin";  away  the  i'ew  hriinches  that  per- 
sist in  growing  horizontally  ;  that  is,  in  taking  a  direction  where 
they  would  eventually  sustain  a  linfrerin^  existence,  alike  wn- 
profi table  to  the  branch  and  its  stork  \  but  no  prunin)?  of  side 
branches  is  allowable  if  they  csm  be  encouraged  to  rise  by  the 
removal  of  an  adjoining  nurse;  and  e\perieiRe  shows  that  the 
admission  of  light  from  above  will  of  fen  tempt  the  most  obsti- 
nate branch  to  take  an  upward  ^owtb. 

In  the  case  of  neglected  plan  tuitions  a  different  system  of  prnning 
mu s t  he  p u r s ue th  1  r ee s  will  h or t?  h e  f o u nil  to  1 1  a ve  con  tra cted  an 
unprofitable  habit  of  growih,  perhaps  from  having  been  insufii-- 
riently  nursed  or  the  reverse,  or  perhaps  from  defective  draining. 
Some  will  be  stag-head eil,  and,  as  no  pnmhig  can  impn^ve  these, 
the  sooner  they  come  away  the  Ijetter,  provided  that  their  removal 
can  be  carried  into  effect  without  unduly  exposing  the  rest. 
Wherever  lateral  branches  have  est  tended  themselves  so  far 
beneath  the  shade  of  other  trees  that  they  hiive  been  inadequately 
supplieil  with  light,  tbey  will  be  found  to  be  either  dead  or  dying. 
As  to  dead  branches,  ihey  are  not  only  useless  incumbrances  to 
the  tree,  holding  damp,  generating  rottenness,  and  affording 
harbour  to  numerous  noxious  insects,  but  they  are  positively 
pernicious  to  the  sound  timber  from  which  they  spring ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  their  own  diseased  condition  is  likely  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  bole  of  the  tree  ;  and  secondly,  a  port  inn  of 
their  substance  will  gradually  become  imbedded  in  the  solid 
timber  of  the  trunk.  The  consequence  will  he,  either  that  there 
will  be  a  visible  Haw  in  the  shaj>e  of  a  cylindrical  hole  of  equal 
diameter  to  the  rotten  member,  or  the  defect  will  be  skinned  over 
by  as  many  concentric  circles  of  wood  as  Lave  been  ffjrmed  since 
the  bough  fell  off.  With  respect,  there  forc^  lo  the  propriety  of 
immediately  removing  dead  branches  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
trunk  there  can  be  no  question.  But  as  to  the  pruning  of  living 
but  unhealthy  and  useless  houghs,  there  exists  among  foresters  a 
difference  of  opinion  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile, 
but  content  ourselves  with  stating  our  own  conclusion.  Retain- 
ing our  antipathy  to  pruning,  we  cut  away  nothing  that  we  can 
encourage  tij  healthy  growth,  but  when  a  branch  must  come  away, 
we  remove  it  if  of  small  size  with  a  clean  cut  close  lo  the  bole» 
The  tree  docs  not  suffer  from  the  loss,  and  the  wound  is  soon 
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covered  by  new  wood  and  bark^  II,  however,  tbe  cond^^maetl 
branch  exceed  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  the  fluid  destined 
to  support  the  branch,  being  deprived  of  its  accustomed  outlet, 
would  either  originate  a  tuft  of  sapling  twi^  near  the  wound,  or 
would  stagnate  in  the  sapwaiKl  of  the  trunk  and  superinduce 
decaj.  This  mischief  may  be  avoided  by  lopping  off  the  bough 
at  some  distance  from  the  bole,  leaving  if  possible  a  portion  of 
foliage  to  keep  it  alive,  and  subsec|uently^  at  the  expiration  of 
two  or  three  years,  cutting  off  the  remainder  close  to  the  trunk  ; 
thus  substituting:  fur  one  great  shock  two  minor  ones,  each  of 
which  singly  would  not  Ijc  more  than  equivalent  to  the  removal 
of  a  small  branch,  Tlie  best  season  for  pruning  is  from  April 
to  July  botli  inclusive.  May  and  June  beinjr  especially  appro- 
priate ;  for  wounds  inflicted  at  this  time  heal  rapidly,  and  if  the 
subjects  are  oaks  the  removed  branches  may  be  stripped  of  their 
bark. 

In  fir  plantations,  as  we  have  already  stated,  no  pruning  should 
be  allowed,  as  the  o [deration  injures  both  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  quality  of  the  wood.  If  the  trees  are  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  equal  to  a  third  of  their  height,  the  lower 
branches,  being  deprived  of  lif;hl  (more,  certainly,  on  this  account 
than  frcjm  '  want  of  free  air,'  as  Mr,  Brown  supposes),  gradually 
die  and  fall  off,  Care^  however,  should  be  taken  to  remove  tbe 
dead  stumps  as  soon  as  possible,  for,  being  resinous,  they  are  not 
liable  to  rapid  decay,  and,  becoming  enclosed  by  the  wood  in 
course  of  formation,  make  the  timlier  knotty. 

In  certain  districts,  where  no  great  quantity  of  land  can  be 
devoted  to  the  formation  of  worn  Is,  it  is  usual  to  plant  trees  in 
strips  or  l>elts ;  and  greatly,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  such  planta- 
tions contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  country^  though  the  limber 
thus  produced  may  be  inferior  to  that  derived  front  genuine  wood- 
lands.   On  this  subject  Mr.  Brown  gives  most  valuable  advice  : — 

'  Wherever  it  is  found  of  importance  to  have  a  strip  of  plantathm 
much  under  forty  yards  to  shelter  a  part  of  an  estate,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered wUat  sort  of  liardivood  trees  will  thrive  best  as  a  perraauent  erop 
upon  the  land ;  and  if  the  soil  be  of  a  moderate  quality,  we  will  say  a 
niivtnre  of  oakj  a^h,  and  plane  [s^ycaniore]*  Let  a  row  or  line  of  these 
be  plant<Kl  immediately  behind  the  fence,  upon  the  mosn  sheltereii  side 
of  the  strip^mixiaflf  them  regularly,  or  plant  one  sort  contiatiously  for  a 
ceriaii»  distaocej  if  that  should  be  considered  uece^sary*  upon  con&idera- 
iloa  of  a  variety  of  soil  occurring  in  the  Hne^  and,  having  done  thb, 
make  up  the  body  of  the  strip  wiih  such  trees  bs  may  be  emijijdere^l 
proper  upon  account  of  j^oil  and  situation,  and  of  kinds  that  vill  bf* 
most  likely  lo  produce  shelter  quickly,  and  be  prufi  table  iti  I  he  cutring' 
down  erttirely  as  thinnings.  Let  such  a  iitrip  of  plantation  Ije  carefully 
managed,  paying   particular  attention  to  the  proper  pruniug  of  tlie 
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Wnt  of  liardwooil  trees  1>ehiiid  tlie  fence,  keepiuj^  the  others  well  off 
them  osthay  adviitice;  and,  in  dtie  time,  they  will  make  mptd  progress, 
being  sitiiateil  upon  tfie  slieltered  side.  I  may  say  that  by  the  time  iliey 
attain  thirty  years  old  they  will  be  strong,  (Spreading,  vigorous,  at>d 
inirdy  trees ;  and  at  ihis  stage,  if  the  body  of  the  strip  have  been  kept 
rather  thin  of  tree*?,  in  order  to  make  the  row  of  Imrdwood  i;p<3»  the 
sheltered  side  hardy  by  degrees,  the  whole  of  the  trees  in  the  strip, 
excepting  thera-wlves,  may  be  cut  doM7i,  and  the  hardwood  alone  !*;ft  as 
a  line  of  hedge- row  timber/ — -Forester^  p.  34* 

T^ie  advantan^es  attending  tliis  mHhod  are,  ibat  instead  of  a 
belt  of  ill-conditioned  dmwn  up  trees,  having  ni*  space  to  acquire 
dimensions  wliich  would  recommend  them  for  either  beauty  or 
profit,  the  proprietor  supplies  himself  with  a  variety  of  useful 
thinnings,  and,  wiien  all  these  are  cleared  away,  finds  himself 
owner  of  a  row  of  hjjndsome  well -grown  trces^  wliich  afford  a  far 
Ix^tter  protection  to  his  fields  than  any  belt  could  do,  and  occupy, 
too,  much  less  space;  since  by  the  time  that  the  belt  has  been 
converted  into  a  ficdgerow  the  ground  on  which  the  nurse-trees 
stootl  may  again  be  brought  under  the  plough.  But  however  the 
hedgerow  be  made  it  should  be  composed  only  of  such  trees  as 
have  a  tendency  to  an  upright  habit,  with  the  exception  of  the  fir 
tribe;  for  these  trees,  though  little  disposed  to  spread*  thrive 
much  belter  in  masses  than  when  standing  alone,  aiul  extend 
their  root^  so  near  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  to  inter- 
fere with  tbe  operation  of  ploughing*  Mr,  Brown  recommencis 
the  following  as  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  ;^oak,  small- 
leaved  elm,  sycamore,  Norway  maple^  blrcli^  sweet  chestnut, 
poplar,  and  willow.  The  worst  are  the  ash  and  beech,  the  for- 
mer not  only  because  it  Is  disposed  to  diverge  into  large  limbs, 
but  because,  as  Evelyn  long  ago  observed,  'the  roots  will  be 
obnoxious  to  the  coulter,  and  the  shade  of  the  tree  is  malignant 
both  to  com  and  grass  when  the  head  and  branches  over-drJp 
and  emaciate  them.'  The  injurious  effects  of  the  ash  on  growing 
crops  are,  however,  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  its  drip  as 
to  the  agency  of  its  roots  ;  these  are  remarkable  for  their  tendency 
to  take  a  horizontal  direction,  and  being  abundantly  furnished 
wilh  fibres,  which  approach  closely  to  the  surface^  effectually 
check  the  growth  of  al  most  all  other  vegetation*  The  beech  is 
objectionable,  because  it  is  of  a  diverging  habit  and  impatient  of 
pruning,  and  yet  more  from  the  undoubtedly  mischievous  effect* 

^B     of  its  drip.     A  grove  of  beeches  in  winter  affords  a  more  perfect 

^H     picture  of  suspended  animation  than  can  be  found  elsewhere^ 

^H        ^  Come  again  to  thii»  i^pot 

^H  when  rosy^footed  May 

^H^_.  Steals  blushinsr  on, — 
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we  sball  look  in  vain  for  a  rarpet  of  herbajsre  beneath  its  shade.     Heft 

and  there  a  sick!)'  holly  has  resisted  the  mali^rnant  inflnence  of  its  drip« 
or  a  tangled  bed  of  periwinkle  has  established  itself,  and  g^rowa  on 
luxuriantly,  unaffected  by  the  prevailing  cause  of  steiility ;  but  with 
tb ese  e\ ce p t ions  I  h e  beeel i  has  a pp rop r la ted  t be  w  hole  of  t h e  ^ oi  I ,  Where 
it  lias  attained  the  sway,  it  stjffi&rs  no  other  verdure  to  exist*  Conse^ 
quently  the  ground,  covered  with  decay ing-  leaves  at  all  seasons  of  the 
yeafj  always  pr^ents  the  s^ame  appearanee.  As  Fummer  advanees  m 
few  orehideoijs  plants  may  be  detected  here  and  there,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  or  striking'  in  appearance  to  alter  the  cburacter  of  the 
scene/' — Forest  Trees  of  Britain^  vol.  i.  p*  329* 

The  rearing  of  young-  trees  for  hedge-rows  is  a  matter  of  some 
importanre,  and  requirrs  unremitttng  attention.  They*  should  be 
encoumcred  to  throw  out  tlieir  arms  laterally  in  a  line  with  the 
hedfie,  and  to  extend  as  little  as  possible  over  the  adjoining^ 
fields.  With  this  view*,  they  should  be  jirnncd  &  year  before 
leavinop  the  nursery-beds,  and  when  transplanted,  tUey  should  be 
lifted  with  a  ball  of  earth, 

*  As  the  trees  advance  let  them  be  regularly  pruned^  causing  eneli 
of  them  to  have  ultimately  a  clean  bole  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  in  order  to  a!bw  the  hedfre  under  I  hem  to  have  free  air  [aiwl 
lifjht]  I  and,  as  the  tops  of  the  tMees  udvance  in  breadth,  tlieir  brnne^heft 
shuuld  he  shortened  well  in,  so  as,  when  lliey  have  arrivt^l  at  thiriy 
years  old,  their  sule  bninehe^  may  not  extend  more  than  four  feet  over 
the  fem^  upon  eaeh  j<ide.  l\i  order  to  keep  thtm  in  t\m  state,  they 
should  have  their  branehe,H  shorlened  in  evc*ry  two  or  tliree  years;  and 
even  when  they  huve  attained  ftiU  size,  they  should  not  extend  more 
tfiari  seven  or  eight  feet  over  the  hedge  upon  each  side/ — Jirowfi*s 
Forester^  p,  2B{h 

Meanwhile,  the  bedj^c  Itself  sliould  not  be  allowed  to  exceed 
hhree  feet  in  diameter  at  Itottom,  nf^^  four  and  a  half  in  heig-ht ; 
Ibus  the  adjoining  land  is  but  little  em  roachcd  on,  and  a  valuable 
dielter  is  alTorded  to  the  crop  even  when  sown  close  to  the  hed^r^. 
The  trees  will  certainly  not  be  so  ornamental  as  if  they  had  been 
Allowed,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to  extend  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  over  the  land ;  but,  on  tbe  other  hand,  they  will  rob  the 
growing  crops  of  little  li.s?ht,  and  never  present  that  hideous 
appearance  which  results  from  the  custom  of  allow  in  fj  r,  row  of 
hedge-trees  to  attain  a  !arge  si^e  unthetkcd,  and  then  to  lop 
them  mercilessly  throughout  their  whole  length,  disfiguring  tbe 
[country,  ami  materially  injuring  the  timber, 

Tlie  profitable  I  ay  In  i^  out  of  coppice-woods  is  another  subject 
on  which  Mr*  Urow^n  ofiers  valuable  hints.     He  recommends,  for 
.this  purpose,  ashj  elm,  oak,  poplar,  willoiv,  chestnut,  lime,  moun- 
ain-ashj  maple,  sycamore,  birch^  alder,  Lazel,  and  bird-cherry^ 
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neilt^^iintecl  incliscriminateljt  but  eadi  in  tLe  soil  to  which  it  is 
llisrt  adapted^  ami  witli  a  thie  regard  to  the  average  rale  of  growth 
in  each.  In  bare,  hilly  ilistricts,  the  soil  of  which  is  liglit  and 
not  above  four  inclies  def'p,  birch,  mntmtain-ash,  and  hazel  may 
be  planted  witli  advantage ;  lower  down,  and  wbere  tiie  soil  is 
somewhat  deeperj  ma  pie,  sycainorCj,  oak,  and  chestnut  may  be 
employctl;  and  in  districts  jet  lower,  where  the  soil  is  loamy, 
ash,  elmj  lime,  poplar,  and  oak  may  be  planterl^  not  however 
promtscuonsly,  but  in  successive  masses,  for  the  reason  above 
hinted,  that  no  one  may  interfere  with  another's  growth,  and 
because,  when  the  peTiod  of  felling  arrives,  each  particular  sort 
is  more  available,  and  will  command  a  better  prit  e,  if  sold  in  a 
mass  by  itself.  Scotch  firs  and  larches  should  be  employetl  as 
nurses,  in  the  following  proportions :  in  high,  exposed  parts, 
where  the  hardwood  trees  are  liable  to  suflTer  from  the  effects  of 
storms,  about  a  third  may  be  Scotch ;  in  less  exposed  parts^  a 
fourth  ;  and  where  the  ground  is  generally  of  a  sheltered  nature, 
the  whole  of  the  nurses  may  be  larch.  In  damp  loamy  soil 
osier-beds  may  be  formed,  tlie  phmts  being  inserted  in  rows, 
varying  in  width  according  to  the  species  of  willow  employed  j 
and  swamps  and  mosses  may  be  devoted  to  the  growtli  of  alders 
and  birches.  The  niles  for  thinning  out  the  firs  and  larches  are 
pretty  much  the  same  as  for  woods  of  timber-trees ;  pruning  is 
iiselesSj  or  worse.  When  the  hardwood  trees  liave  attained  a 
diameter  of  about  fixe  or  six  inches,  which  they  will  probnh!y  do 
in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  tlie  trees  are  to  be  cut  over  two 
inches  from  the  ground.  In  the  ordinary  felling  of  timber,  the 
trunk  to  be  taken  away  is  the  main  object  of  the  woodman's  care; 
but  in  cutting  over  a  coppice,  it  is  the  slump  that  remains  which 
demands  his  especial  regard,  as  on  this  depends  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  coppice.  This  stump  or  stule  then  must  be  left  in 
a  condition  as  little  mutilated  as  possible,  and  so  trimmed  as  to 
be  inrapalde  of  holding  moisture.  These  two  objects  are  at- 
tained by  cutting  with  a  saw  somewhat  less  than  half  way  through 
the  stem,  and  then  completing  the  cut  from  the  other  side ;  thus 
the  tree  will  fall  without  stripping  any  bark  from  the  stole,  and  the 
stole  itself  is  afterwards  pared  away  with  an  adste  till  its  upper 
extremity  acfjuires  a  nearly  regular,  convex  form. 

The  transplantation  of  large  trees  belongs  more  to  ornamental 
planting  than  to  forestry,  properly  so  called  j  but  it  may  be 
convenient  to  some  that  we  should  notice  it  in  passing* 
Mr.  Brown  devotes  no  less  than  forty  pages  to  the  subject. 
The  fault  of  his  excellent  book,  of  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  summary^  is  prolixity  ;  and  here  he  has  outdone  him- 
self without,  it  appears  to  us,   sufficient  reason.     The  method 
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which  tie  detcribes  is  by  no  means  r*  new  one^  diflerinjsr  only  in 
detail  from  that  adopted  by  Sir  llenrv  Stnuart,  ami  tljus  briefly 
described  in  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  rhe  Highland  Society, 
made  in  1823,  *Tlic  system  appears  to  be  to  tlisturb  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature  in  the  g^rowlb  of  tfjc  tree  as  little  as  possible, 
and,  when  disturbed,  to  provide  an  etiicacious  remedy.  It  will 
naturally  occur  to  tlie  members  of  the  Committee  that  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  to  move  the  widely -ex  tended  roots  of  a  twenty 
or  thirty  years  old  tree  without  injuiinfj  many,  however  carefully 
the  earth  were  moved  away  ;  besideSj  the  laliour  of  following  out 
long-  roots  would  be  immense.  A<ld  to  this,  that  the  nourish- 
ment drawn  is  alm4>st  entirely  from  the  firm  fibrous  nxits. 
Hftnce,  the  first  operatiiui  is  to  cut  off  at  a  due  distance  the  long 
horizontal  rrjots,  supply  fresh  mould,  and  allow,  by  waiting  two 
or  three  years,  the  tree  to  form  all  round  those  fine  fibrous  roots 
that  are  to  nourish  it  in  it^  new^  situation.  This,  and  the  actual 
removal^  is  all  that  the  tree  suffers  in  being  moved  to  a  new 
situation ;  and  on  this  simple  system  Sir  Henry  seems  the  first 
who  has  succeeded  in  any  extraordinary  dcj^ree,  ,  .  .  One  of  the 
leading  jwints  is  the  choice  of  the  tree*  A  tree  taken  from  the 
interior  of  a  plantition  will  not  succeed,  nor  one  <jf  whicli  the 
branclies  and  spray,  as  well  as  the  bark  fmd  stem,  are  not  all 
pruperly  prepared  in  due  proportion/  The  trees  tijus  treated  are 
described  by  the  Committee  as  *  growing  in  their  new  situations 
with  extraordinary  vigour  and  luxuriance/  Otliers  *  were  entirely 
in  leaf  when  we  examined  them,  and  iheir  foliage  iivas  of  a 
healthy  and  deep  green  colour,  Tlieir  I > ranches  were  quite 
entire,  and  they  stoiid  firm  and  erect  without  prop  or  support/ 
Again ;  '  Seldom  a  tw  ig  or  branch  appears  to  decay  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation;  thus  llje  peculiar  conformation  and 
character  of  each  tree  is  preserved.  The  ahtjve  remarkable  fact 
was  clearly  proved  to  us  by  vieivlng  trees  of  various  sorts  in 
every  statue  of  their  progress, //-{jwi  the  first  year  to  the  tcuth  nud 
ifpwajrla.*  *  What  is  more  surprising  is  that  no  prop  or  support 
of  any  kind  is  ever  usetl  at  tills  place  to  trees  newly  plajated/ 
*  From  Sir  Henry's  explanation  we  gathered  that  the  firmness  or 
steadiness  prorluced  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  selection  of  such 
subjects  as  had  a  certain  weiglit  and  strength  of  stem  ^  and  more 
ospecially  to  a  new  and  peculiar  method  of  tlisjmung  and  securing 
the  roots  under^rouitd^  at  tlni  time  of  removaU  attended  with  such 
atl vantage  in  giving  stability  to  the  tree,  that  when  it  is  placed 
in  its  new  situation^  and  before  the  earth  has  been  laid  on  the 
roots,  a  very  considerable  force  nugbt  be  applied  witliout  throwing 
it  down  or  misplacing  it;  Sir  Henry,  being  desirous  of  tiaving  a 
cJump  of  trees  in  a  certain  part  of  his  grounds^  accomplished  hm 
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object  in  a  single  season  by  tr^LiispjfintJnp  trees  of  various  sorts 
from  twenty-tive  to  ibirtj  feet  bigh,  and  tilling  up  the  interstices 
with  stoles  of  tt*j>se  or  underwood,  *  Tliis  plantation,'  says  the 
Coinmitteej  '  which  has  all  the  natural  luxuriance  and  wild  rkdi- 
ness  of  an  old  copse,  intermingled  with  »jrove  or  standard  trees, 
bad  been  formed  only  four  years ;  and  we  are  con H dent  that  no 
Ic'&s  a  time  than  from  five-and-twenty  to  forty  years,  according  to 
situation  and  climate^  crmld  have  produced  the  same  effect  by  the 
usual  process  of  pbmtin^  and  thinninff  out/ 

We  proceed  now  to  describe  the  method  of  transplanlinj^  large 
trees,  as  at  present  pursued,  and  have  no  objection  to  submit  to 
Mr.  Browns  practical  directions,  which  we  doubt  uol  are  as 
gtunl  as  those  of  any  other  exponent  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart*s 
system*  In  tlie  first  place,  the  tree  selected  for  transplantation 
should  be  taken,  if  possible,  fnim  a  light,  porousj  and  shallow 
soiU  because  in  such  a  situation  the  rootlets  are  likely  to  be 
abundant,  and  closer  botli  to  the  bole  and  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  on  all  these  accounts  less  liable  to  he  injured  by 
transplantation.  Secondly^  a  tree  growing  in  an  exposed  situa* 
tion  should  Ije  preferred  to  one  standing  in  tlie  middle  of  a 
wood*  for  the  reason  that  in  the  former  situatifm  it  will  be  found 

be  provided  with  a  great  number  of  lateral  routs  and  but  few 
descending  ones.  At  a  distance  of  two-tliirds  from  the  bole 
of  the  tree  to  the  drip  of  tlie  extreme  twigs,  dig  a  circular 
trench  from  two  to  three  feet  wide  and  of  the  same  depth,  cutting 
through  with  a  sharp  instrument  all  the  rm)ts  that  occur,  Tliis 
done,  carefully  remove  fr*»m  the  ball  surrounding  the  tree  all  the 
loose  earth;  undermine^  in  Like  manner,  as  many  of  thesuperjicial 
roots  as  is  practit^ble,  and  supply  them  with  soil  of  a  more  stimu- 
lating nature  than  that  winch  is  taken  aw  ay  ;  then  fdl  in  the  trench 
witli  poor  earth,  make  a  rlrain^  it  necessary,  on  the  lower  side  to 
carry  off  superiluous  moisture,  and  leave  all  alone  for  two  years. 
In  the  mean  wljile,  tlie  tree,  deprived  of  all  nourishment  from  the 
fibrous  rootlets — which  are  most  numerous  at  the  extreniities  of 
its  lateral  roots — will  suffer  a  check,  but  will  ^wm  endeavour  to 
recover  itself  by  forming  new  rootlets  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bfiurhood  of  the  bt^Ic*  These,  finding  a  congenial  soil,  will 
grow  vigorously  J  antl  the  tree  will  again  he  in  a  healthy  state. 
It  is  now  ready  for  removal,  and  this  operation  may  be  performed 
either  by  the  old  clumsy  contrivance  of  lashing  it  to  a  pole  fixed 
to  the  axle  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  and  then  pulling  down  the 
extremity  of  the  pcjle,  which^  acting  as  a  lever^  raises  the  tree 
from  the  groundj  and  keeps  it,  roots  and  all,  suspended  over 
the   wheels,   and    ready   for   removal ;  or    by    recently -in  vented 
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machines,*  Frosty  weather  may  he  chosen  with  advantage 
for  this  part  of  Ike  process,  as  the  bntl  of  earth  will  then 
have  little  tendency  to  crumble  away.  Arrived  at  its  new 
home,  the  tree  is  lowered  into  a  pit  previously  prepared  and 
manured  with  whatever  soils  are  best  adapted  to  its  wants,  due 
care  beings  taken  that  it  shall  not  suffer  from  <lrou|^ht  during 
the  time  that  must  elapse  before  it  has  thoroug'hly  established 
iUelf. 

And  now,  having  inquired  into  the  most  approved  practice  at 
present  in  vogue  of  flraining-,  planting,  pruning,  thinninjr,  or,  in 
a  word,  rearing  serviceable  timber,  let  us  turn  to  the  Royal 
Forests  J  where,  without  doubt,  wc  shall  find  all  these  measures 
admirably  executed  by  well-paid  and  proportional iv  skilled 
(tfficei*s.  Let  us  transport  ourselves  in  imagination  to  the  New 
Forestj  now  tjo  longer  a  tyrant's  hunting-ground,  and  contemplate 
the  monarchs  of  the  wool!,  from  whose  hfirdy  tnmks  are  extracted 
those  hearts  of  oak  which  are  destined  to  carry  to  every  navi- 
gable sea  the  terror  of  the  English  name.  Flere  stands  a  well- 
defined  grove  of  massive  columns,  not  one  in  twenfy  o('  which 
betrays  a  flaw  or  symptom  of  decay,  bearing  aloft  jionderoua 
arms,  lenfv  to  the  utmost  twig,  with  nowhere  a  decayed  bra  neb  or 
overshadowed  boupfh,  but  all  indicating  many  years'  wnremit- 
ting  deviation  to  the  noble  art  of  forestry.  But  the  sound 
of  the  woodman's  axe  suggests  the  painful  idea  that  these 
glorious  trees  must  fall  in  their  tqrn,  and  we  hasten  across 
a  ferny  brake  and  tlirough  a  promising  plantation  of  sap- 
lings, in  pursuit  of  the  sylvnn  sound.  No  fear  of  a  wot  foot 
here:  for,  swampy  though  the  ground  once  was,  it  is  so  traversed 
by  well'cleareil  drains  that  the  soil  is  always  dry  and  warm,  and 
the  roots  are  encouraged  to  descend  into  the  ground  as  freely  as 
if  they  stood  on  the  steep  hill-sitle.  We  reach  the  spot  where 
the  work  of  devastation  is  in  full  swing.  Brawny  woodmen, 
under  the  direction  of  able  inspectors,  are  em  ploy  etl  in  lopping  off 
and  tying  up  in  faggots  the  branches  of  mighty  gi ante  whose  naked 


*  Mr.  M'ljtashen's  tree-Ufleft  which  r€{?eived  in  Mtirch^  1854^  the  approval  nf 
the  C&l^ui^3J3  HorticiLlturat  Society,  aod  has  Binee  had  ii:^  powers  l^i^sti^  at  Bid* 
iiioraJ  aiid  3t,  Cloud,  appears  JiVely  ta  drive  all  other  c<j«»pctilors  from  the  fitld^ 
It  con&iRt^  of  a  stout  fmnie*  in  which  are  Inserted  four  or  eight  spde&i  these  are 
driveti  dhliqudy  into  the  ground ^  in  «uch  a  way  a i  to  encioee  tn«  mniti  roots  of 
th«  tree,  eattlng  them  through  In  th^^  deM^eut.  1  he  trc^,  with  its^  ball  of  earth,  if 
thctL  raised  hy  screw  power,  and,  a  carriage  bting^  attaclni?d,  is  earned  to  its  dt^ti- 
imtioti  preserFiug  its  erect  position.  A  tycntiiore  io.  Cramnrid  Parity  sn  feet  high. 
Mill  taeasuritig  in  circtimferfnee  5  ft^c  4  ioche^,  was  trait&plauted,  « ith  a  hall  of 
eiyrtb  atlaehed,  w^ii^hing  in  all  atM>ut  1 4  tona,  by  thk  apparutu^  itt  Btoicht  lt^53p 
and  in  the  fiame  month  of  the  following  year  was  foimd  to  have  inadi.^  ncv  iLi^«d 
foot*  fVoia  7  to  10  inches  loog. 
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carcases  Jie  blcnchmo:  in  the  summer  sun,  not  f<^l1ecl,  as  wp  might 
expect  sometimes  to  find  them  in  private  plantations,  in  such 
II  way  as  to  injure  the  fair  proportions  of  their  nei^h hours,  but 
stretched  with  their  branches,  as  near  as  can  be,  in  one  direction. 
End  raised  above  the  soil,  thoiic:U  it  is  scarcely  damp,  by  rollers 
and  trestles.  The  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  note^bmik  in  hand,  is 
pointino^  out  to  the  workmen  the  boughs  wliiuh  he  wishes  to  have 
cut  ofT  with  especial  care  and  to  be  set  aside  as  knee-tjmber. 
Hard  by  siajids  the  Deputy-Surveyor,  concliidin«^  with  a  couple 
of  merchants  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  bark,  which  has  just  comr 
pleted  the  process  of  dryin*^-  on  temporary  stages  erected  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  scene  of  lalimn  To  judge  from 
the  hmg  faees  of  the  merchants  and  his  own  pleased  expression, 
be  has  coml tided  a  bargain  profitable  to  the  Crown :  for  both 
parties  know  full  well  that  bark  dried  in  tlie  royal  forests  is 
worth  full  twenty  per  cent,  more  thnn  what  is  cured  elsewhere, 
owing  to  the  numerous  appliances  of  Government  am!  the  skil/ul 
vigilance  of  its  officers ;  and  the  merchants  have  found  to  their 
disappointment  that  Crown  nfllcers  are  as  watdiful  for  the  public 
interest  as  for  their  own.  In  other  parts  of  the  forest  accurately 
reg:istered  experiments  are  bt/i ni^f  made  on  the  capabilities  of  differ- 
ent soils  for  gTowiniT  oak,  the  relative  merits  of  the  several  kinds  of 
fir  as  nurses,  the  advanUige  or  otherwise  of  pruning  trees  at  the 
various  stages  of  tfieir  growth,  the  expediency  of  di gg injj  deep  or 
shaUow^  close  or  (>pen,  perpendicular  or  sloping  drains.  These  are 
operations  which  we  must  not  criticise  too  closely,  for  they  are 
oonfessetlly  experiinents,  and  would  be  worthless  if  they  all 
succeeded  alike.  We  will  not  visit  tlie  nurseries,  for  the  Deputy- 
Surveyor  has  long  been  doubtful  whether  the  original  selection 
of  a  nursery -ground  was  a  wise  one,  and^  at  his  urgent  entreaty, 
has  obtained  permission  from  the  chief  Commissioner  to  form  a 
new  one  in  an  eligible  site,  and  the  necessary  works  are  now  in 
progress,  VVhat  peculiarly  characterises  the  Hoy  a  I  Forests  is 
that  no  interference  is  needed  from  disinterested  parties^  no  gra- 
tuitous advice  is  offered  from  without.  Indeed,  foresters  in- 
trusteil  with  the  manapfcment  of  private  estates  come  hitlier  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  take  practical  lessons  in  tbeir 
art. 

This,  surely,  is  not  an  overcbarged  picture  of  what  a  Royal 
Forest  oug-bt  to  be;  what  it  is,  and,  we  fear,  is  likely  to  remain^ 
we  may  Icam  from  the  subjoined  document,  which  was  written 
ftbout  the  year  1803,  and  recently  verified  by  comparison  with 
tbe  original  in  Lcjrd  Nelsons  writing":  — 

*  The  Forest  of  Dean,  containing' a borit  23,000  acres  of  the  finest  land 
in  the  kingdonij  which  I  am  informed  i»  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
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The  Forester* 


of  orik,  would  produce  about  9200  loads  of  timl>er  fit  for  building  ships 
of  the  liue  every  year ;  that  is,  the  forest  would  grow  in  full  vigour 
920*000  ottk-trces*  The  ^tate  of  the  forest  at  this  nn>iuent  is  deplorable, 
foFj  if  my  inibnuation  is  true,  liiere  is  not  3500  load  of  timber  in  the 
whole  forest  fit  for  building,  and  uotie  eon  dug  forward.  It  is  usele^ss, 
1  admits  to  state  the  causes  of  such  a  want  of  timber  where  f^o  much 
.could  be  produced,  except  that  by  knowing  the  faults  we  may  i>e  better 
able  lo  aujeiid  ourselves.  First,  the  generality  of  trees  for  these  last  fifty 
years  have  been  allowed  to  staiid  too  long^;  they  are  jmssed  by  itistead 
of  removed*  aud  thus  occupy  a  simcp  wFuch  ong-lit  to  have  been  re- 
planted with  joung  trees.  Secondly,  that^  where  good  timber  is  felled, 
nolhiug  18  planted,  and  nothing  can  grow  *e(^-sown :  for  the  deer  (of 
which  now  only  a  few  remain)  bark  all  the  yoimg  trees^  Vast  droves 
of  hogs  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  wtM)ds  in  the  autumn,  and  if  any 
fortunate  acorn  escapes  their  search,  and  takes  root,  then  flocks  of 
^heep  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  forea^tjand  tliey  bite  off  the  tender 
shoot*  These  are  sufiicieut  reasons  why  timber  does  not  grow  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean, 

*  Of  (he  waste  of  timber  in  former  times  I  cau  my  nothing,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  been,  I  am  told,  shamefuL  Trees  cut  down  in  swampy 
places,  as  the  earriafje  is  done  by  contract,  ore  left  to  rot,  and  are  cut 

r  lip  by  tlie  people  in  tire  neighbourhood.  Another  nbnse  is,  contractors, 
iUf  fhey  cau  carrj-^  more  mejisuremeut,  are  allowed  to  cut  the  trees  to 
their  advantage  of  carnage,  by  which  nieans  the  invaluable  crooked 
timber  is  lo?it  for  the  service  of  the  Navy.  There  is  also  another  njium 
of  tli£  failure  of  timber;  a  set  of  people  called  Forest  Free  Miners, 
who  consider  themselves  as  having  a  right  to  dig  for  coal  in  any  part 
they  please ;  these  people,  in  many  places,  etj close  pieces  of  ground, 
which  is  daily  increasing  by  the  inattention,  to  call  it  by  no  worse 
name,  of  the  Sttrvei/on^j  Verderers^  Ac,  who  have  the  charge  of  the 
forest, 

*  Of  late  years  some  apparently  vigorous  mea-«ures  were  taken  for 
preserving  and  enconrEgin<r  the  growth  of  timb*^r  in  the  King*s  forests, 
and  part  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  has  been  crxclosed;  but  it  is  so  very  ill 
attended  lo,  that  it  Is  little,  if  anything,  better  ilian  the  other  part. 

'  There  is  another  abuse  which  I  omitted  to  mention:  trees  ^hich  die 
of  themi^lves  are  considered  as  of  no  value :  a  gentleman  told  me  that 
ju  shooting  on  foot,  for  on  hon^eback  it  cannot  be  seen,  hid  by  the  fern 
Ipiieh  grows  a  grtat  height,  the  tree  of  fifty  \ears*  growth,  fit  for 
lildingSj  fencing,  &c*,  is  cut  just  above  the  ground  entirely  through 
the  bark  ;  in  Iwo  years  the  tree  dies,  and  it  betimes  either  a  perquisite, 
or  is  allowetl  to  be  takc^n  a^iay  by  favoured  people. 

*  These  shameful  abuses  are  probably  known  to  those  high  in  power, 
but  I  have  gathered  the  information  of  them  from  people  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  perfectly  disinterested  in  telling  nu*  or  knowing  that  I 
had  anv  view  in  a  transient  inquiry  i  but  knowing  the  abuses,  it  is  for 
the  serious  consideration  of  every  lover  of  his  country  how  they  cau 
either  be  done  away^  or  at  lea^t  lessened^  perhaps  a  very  difRcidt  or 
impoijsible  task* 
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*  If  the  Forest  of  Dean  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  useful  forest  for  the 

Lcouiitry,  stroQg-  nieaiiures  nmst  be  pursued.  First,  the  guardian  of  the 
liupport  of  our  Navy  must  be  an  iutelligent  hone^Jt  iriaiij  who  will  give 
|«p  his  time  to  his  employment ;  therefore  he  muKt  live  in  ihe  forest , 
'  have  a  houi*e,  a  small  fann,  aud  an  adequate  salary, 

*  I  omitted  to  mention  tliat  llie  expense  of  Sun*  eyor  of  Woods ^  as  far 
as  relates  to  this  fore:*t,  to  be  dotie  away  ;  verderer  as  at  present ;  al!*c>, 

j  the  gnardiiin  to  Jmve  proper  vtsrderers  under  him^  ^vho  under^^tarid  the 
Iplajuing,  thinning,  and  inaiiagfment  of  timber- trees ;  I  heir  places 
I  should  be  so  comfortable^  tbat  the  fear  of  being  turned  out  should  be  a 
[g^ea;  object  of  terror^  and,  of  course,  an  inducement  for  them  to  exert 
Uemselves  iti  their  dilfereril  stations. 
'  The  first  thing:  necessary  in  the  Forf^st  of  Dean  is,  f o  plant  some 
lacres  of  acoruiS ;  and  I  savv  plenty  of  clear  fieldsj  with  cattle  grajfiirig, 
m  my  voyage  down  the  Wye  :  in  two  years  these  will  be  fit  for  trans- 
planting. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1803,  and^  with  the  exception 
that  some   of  the  minor  evils  have  been  remedied,   such  it  is  in 
[1855,  as  any  one  who  will  tako  tlie  trouble  to  read  the  blue-books 
I  on   the  subject  will  at  once  disrover.     The   nursery-grounds  se- 
ilected  without  reference  to  soil   or  aspect,   and    und rained  ;  the 
[seed-beds   filled  with  weeds,  badl y-grown  oaks,  and  firs  too  old 
bear  transplantation ;    the   young    plantations  perishing    by 
in  a  single  season  from  mismanagement,  the  middle-aged 
ones  overgrown  with  moss  and  lichen;  the   trees,  here  tlrawn  up 
to  fishing-rods  lor  want  ul   thinnings  there   blasted  or  uprooted 
by  sudden  exposure  \  here  pruned  after  the  barbarous  fas li ion  in 
whieh  hedge-row  elms  are  loppetl,  there  encumbered   by  rotten 
rbougbs,  or  stifled  by  an  undergrowth  of  coppice  ;  money  annually 
'expended  in  the  purchase  of  beech  timljer,   while  the  forest  is 
rtCWtocked  with   trees  of  the  same  kind  which   it  would  be  a 
wise  economy  to  give  away ;  bark  so  spoilt  in  tlie  drying  as  to  be 
deteriorated  to  the  extent  of  half  its  value ;  incompetent  official  & 
cutting  down  45(X)  It^ds  of  timber  to  be  sure  of  securing  2000, 
rarely  meddling  with  a  tree  until  it  show^s   symptoms  of  decay, 
and  selling,   for  2L  15^,  a  load,   timber,  for  which  private  indi- 
viduals can  obtain //"DW  tha  AdmiraUtf  4/,  a  load,— these  are  only 
s  portion  of  the  evils,  which,   as  they  are  severally'  pointed  out, 
the  responsible  officers  admit  anrl   detend*     The   late  Commis- 
sioner of  Woods  and   Forests,  Mr,  Kennedy,  did  bis  utmost  to 
reetity  tbem,  but   found  the  existing  system   too  strong  for  him  : 
and  the  collisions  which  arose  out  of  his  strenuous  but,  pcrbaj 
too  impatient  efforts  have  ended  In  his  dismissal. 
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Art,  V*— L  Food^'and  its  AduUeratiom ;  composinff  the  Repowis 
qf  the  Jnaif/tic  iSmntari/  Commission  of  the  '  Lajicet^'  in  the 
years  1851  to  1854  iuchisive.  By  Anbur  HiM  Hassall,  M,D., 
CUief  Analyst  o(  the  C<)ininissii>a,     London,  1855* 

2>  ^  There  s  Death  in  the  Pot  J  By  Frederick  Accum.  Lontloi], 
1820, 

3,  Des  Fahificatimts  de$  Suhtaneett  Alimentaires  et  des  morfem 
chimiques  de  ks  recommltre.  Par  Jules  Gamier  el  Ch.  Harel. 
Paris, 

4,  Dictimmaire  des  Altvrations  et  FaMJicatiorts  des  Substances 
Alimentaircs,  Mcdicamenteuses  ei  Commerciaks,  avec  rinditation 
des  moyens  de  les  recotinaUre,     Par  M,  A.  Chevallier,     Paris^ 

A  STORY  is  told  of  an  Eunipean  whoj  wishingr  to  convinee 
a  Brahmin  ol"  the  iallv  of  his  faith  id  interdicting,  as  an 
article  f>f  food,  anything-  that  once  possessed  life,  showed  him, 
by  the  aid  of  the  micRiscoj^e,  that  the  very  water  wliich  he  drank 
was  full  of  living  things.  The  Indian,  thus  suddenly  introduced 
to  an  uuseen  world,  da&hed  the  instill  men  t  to  the  ground,  and 
reproached  his  teacher  for  having-  so  wantonly  destroyed  the 
guiding  principle  of  bis  life.  We  too  have  at  bottie  a  Hindoo,  in 
the  shape  of  the  believing  British  public,  to  whose  eye  Dr.  Hassatl 
nicely  adjusts  tlie  focus  of  ids  microscope^  and  bids  bjxn  behokl 
what  unseen  villfinieji  are  daily  perpetrated  upon  bis  purse  and 
person. 

The  world  at  large  has  almost  forgotten  Accum's  celebrated 
work  "*  Death  in  the  Pot  \  a  new  generation  has  indeed  spnmg 
up  since  it  was  wTitlen,  and  fraudulent  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers have  giHie  on  in  silence,  and,  up  to  this  fime,^  in  security^ 
falsifying  the  footl  and  picking'  the  pockets  i>f  the  |R^ople. 
Startliug  indeed  as  were  the  revelations  in  that  remarkable  bool^, 
yet  it  had  little  effect  in  reibrn>ing  the  abuses  Jt  expised, 
Gem?ral  denunciations  of  grocers  did  not  touch  individuals  of 
the  craft,  and  tiiey  were  consi^quently  not  driven  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  waies.  The  '  Lancet  ^  Commi^ion  went  to  work 
in  a  different  maiuier.  In  Turkey,  when  of  old  they  caught  a 
baker  giving  false  weight  or  adulterating  the  st:iff  ejf  life,  they 
nailed  his  ear  to  tlie  do<»rpo&t,  '  pour  encourager  les  autres/ 
Dr*  Hassidl,  like  a  modern  Al  Rariud,  i-ienuii  hula  ted  the  town 
himself,  or  sent  bis  i rust wt>r thy  a^rents  to  purchase  articles, 
upon  all  of  which  the  inexorable  microsc(»pe  was  set  to  work, 
aiid  every  fraudulent  sample,  after  due  notice  given^  subjected 
its  vendor  to  be  pinned  for  ever  to  the  terrible  pages  of  the 
Commissioner's  report.     In  tlils  manner  direct  responsibility  was 
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oblfiined.  If  the  falsiiicatioD  denounced  was  not  the  work  of 
the  retailer,  he  wns  glad  enough  to  &hjft  the  blame  upon  the 
man uiac tare r,  and  thus  the  truth  eanie  out 

A  gun  suddenly  fired  into  a  rookery  could  not  cause  a  greater 
commotion  ihao  this  publitatum  of  the  names  of  dishonest 
tradesmen,  nor  does  the  daylight,  when  you  lift  a  stone,  startle 
ugly  and  l(*athsome  things  more  quickly  than  the  {lencii  of  light, 
streaming  through  a  qyarter-inch  lens,  surprised  in  their  nalced 
ugliness  the  thousand  and  one  illegal  sobstaoces  which  enter^ 
more  or  leas  into  every  description  of  food  that  it  will  pay  to 
adulterate.  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  of  refinement  has  the  art  of 
falsification  of  alimentary  substances  reached,  that  the  very 
articles  used  to  adulterate  are  odulterated ;  and  while  one  trades- 
man is  picking  the  pockets  of  his  customers,  a  still  more  cunning 
rogue  is,  unknown  to  lumself,  deep  in  his  own! 

Tlic  manner  in  which  foixl  is  adulterated  is  not  only  one  of  degree 
bat  \.\i  kind,  Tho  most  simple  of  all  sophistications,  and  that 
which  is  most  harmless,  is  the  tni:2£ture  of  inferior  qualities  of  the 
same  substance.  Indeed,  if  the  price  charged  were  according  to 
qnalius  it  would  be  no  fraud  at  all,  but  this  adjustment  rarely 
takes  place,  Secondly,  the  mixture  of  cheaper  articles  oi  another 
kind  \  Thirdly,  the  surreptitioug  introduction  of  materials  which, 
taken  in  large  quantities,  are  prejudicial  to  health  ;  and  Fourthly, 
the  admis^ture  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  in  order  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  article  '  doctored,* 

The  microscope  alone  is  capable  of  detecting  at  one  operation 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  more  harmless  but  general  of  these 
frauds.  When  once  the  investigator,  by  the  aid  of  that  in- 
strument, has  become  familiar  with  the  configurations  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  the  same  chemically  composed  substances,  he  is 
armed  witli  far  greater  detettii^e  power  than  chemical  agents 
could  provide  him  with.  It  is  beyond  the  limit  of  the  test-tube 
to  show  the  mind  the  various  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
which  exist  in  impure  water;  delicate  as  are  its  powers  it  could 
not  indicate  the  presence  of  the  sugar  insect,  or  distinguish  with 
unerring  nicety  an  admixture  of  the  common  Circuma  arrowroot 
with  the  liner  Maranla,  Chemistry  is  quite  capable  of  telling 
the  component  ]>arts  of  anv  article:  what  are  the  definite  formis 
and  natures  of  the  various  ingredients  which  enter  into  a  mixture 
it  cannot  so  easily  answer*  This  the  microscope  can  at  once 
effect,  and  in  its  present  application  consists  Dr*  HassalTs  ad- 
I  vantage  over  all  previous  investigators  in  the  same  field.     The 

[  precision  witli  which  he   is  enabled  to  state  the  result  of  his 

I  labours    leaves   no   appeal ;    he  shows  his  reader  the  intimate 

structures  of  a  cofiee-gratii  and  of  oak  or  mahogany  sawdust  ;  and 
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then  a  specimen  of  the  two  combined,  sold  under  the  title  of 
genuine  Mocha.  Many  mannfac turers  and  rHailers,  who  have 
been  detected  falsiiying^  tlie  food  of  the  public,  have  lhreateni.fi 
actions,  but  they  all  flinched  from  the  test  of  this  unerring  in- 
strument 

The  system  of  adulteration  is  so  wide-spread  and  embraces 
so  many  of  the  items  of  the  daily  meal,  that  we  seareelv  kn«iw 
where  to  begin — ^wbat  corner  of  tiic  veil  first  to  lift.  Let  ns  hold 
up  the  '^cruet-frame,  for  example,  and  analyse  its  contents^ 
There  is  mustard,  pepper  {black  and  cayenne)^  vinegfar,  anchovy 
and  Harvey  sauce — so  thtnk>  the  unsuspecting  reader^ — let  us 
show  him  what  else  beside.  To  bepn  with  mustard.  *  Best 
Durham/  or  '  Superfine  Durham/  no  doubt  it  was  purrhased 
for,  but  we  will  summarily  dismiss  this  substani;e  by  stating  that 
it  is  impossible  to  procure  it  pure  at  all ;  out  of  forty-two 
samples  bought  by  Dr.  H assail  at  the  best  as  well  as  inftTior 
shops,  all  were  more  or  less  adulterated  with  w beaten  ilour  for 
bulk,  and  with  turmeric  for  tolour.  Vinegar  also  suffers  a  double 
adulteration  ;  it  is  first  watered,  and  then  paui^ency  is  ^jven  to 
it  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  A  small  quantity  of  tliisaeid 
is  allowed  bylaw;  and  this  is  frequently  trebled  by  the  victuaUers, 
The  pepper-caster  is  another  stronflfhold  of  fraud — ^fraud  so  long- 
and  openly  practiced,  that  we  question  if  the  grctil  mass  of  the 
perpetrators  even  think  they  are  doing  wrong,  Amon^  the 
milder  forms  of  sophistication  to  wbicli  this  article  is  subjected 
are  to  be  found  siicli  in  jarred  i  en  ts  as  wh  eaten  flour,  ground  rite, 
ground  mustard^seeds,  and  linseed-meal.  Tiic  grocer  maintains 
a  certain  reserve  as  to  the  generality  of  the  anicles  he  employs 
in  vitiating  his  wares,  but  pepper  be  seems  to  think  is  ^iven  up 
to  hiin  by  the  public  to  *  cook '  in  any  manner  he  thinks  fit. 
This  he  almost  invariably  does  by  theaildition  of  what  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  P.  D»,  or  pepper-dust,  alias  the  sweepings  from 
the  pepper- warehouses.  But  there  is  a  lower  deptlj  still ;  P.  D. 
is  too  genuine  a  commodity  for  some  mrirkeis,  antl  it  is  accord- 
ingly mixed  with  D,  P,  D,j  or  dirt  of  pepper-dust. 

A  little  book,  published  not  long  since,  entitled  *  The  Sue* 
cessful  Merchant,'  which  gives  the  minute  lra<le  history  of  a 
gentleman  very  mucli  respected  in  Bristol,  ♦Samuel  Budget t. 
Esq,,  affords  us  a  passage  bearing  upon  this  P.  D.  which  is 
worthy  of  notice  : — 

■  III  3Ir*  Budgelt's  early  ilay.s,'  says  his  biographer,  *  pep[»er  was 
Udder  a  heavy  ta^^  aud  hi  tlie  trade  mdver^l  trdditiou  ^id  that  out  uf 
the  trade  everybody  e'cpected  pepper  tfi  be  mixed.  In  the  shop  ^tmnl 
a  cask  J  labelled  P.  U.,  contauiiug  something  rery  like  pepper-dusfl, 
wherewith  it  was  usual  to  mix  the  pepper  before  sending  it  forth  tu 
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gen*e  the  publie.     The  trade  traiJition  Ijaii  obtained  for  the  apocrj-phal 
P,  D,  a  place  amongst  the  standard  art  id  a*  of  the  shop,  and  on  die 

Smg-th  of  that  tradition  it  wb^a  vended  for  pepper  by  men  who  thought 
y  WCTe  ljotiC!*t*  But  a^i  Samuel  went  on  in  life  his  ideas  on  trade 
Ij^imlity  gfrevv  clearer;  tliis  P.  D.  began  to  give  him  much  discomfort. 
Be  tlmght  upon  it  tin  he  was  satisJied  tkmU  after  all  that  could  he 
said,  the  thing  was  wrong;  arrived  at  this  cooclusion,  he  felt  that  no 
blessint^  could  lijsrbt  upon  the  place  while  it  was  there.  He  instantly 
(!ecrei?d  that  P,  D.  should  i^erijih.  It  was  nighty  but  back  he  went  to 
the  d\op^  took  the  hypocritical  cask^  carried  it  out  to  tlie  qnarry,  ihen 
stavetl  it^  and  scatter^  P^  D.  among  the  clods,  and  slag^  and  stones.' 

Would  we  could  sny  that  the  reduction  of  the  tax  upon  pepper 
had  stimulated  the  honesty  of  other  grocers  to  act  a  similar  part 
to  that  of  Mr.  Budgett,  but  V,  D*  flourishes  as  ilagrantly  as  ever; 
and  if  every  possessor  of  the  article  in  Loudon  were  lo  slave 
his  casks  in  the  roadway,  as  ccanscienliously  as  did  the  -Suc- 
cessful Merchant/  there  would  be  hard  %vork  for  the  scavengers. 
In  the  days  of  Accutn  it  was  usual  to  manufacture  pepper-corns 
out  of  oiled  linseed-cakc,  clay,  and  cayenne  pepper,  formed  into 
a  mass,  and  then  granulated  :  these  fraudulent  corns  were  mixed 
with  the  realj  to  the  extent  of  17  per  cent.  This  form  of  im- 
position, like  that  <jf  w^ooden  nutmegs  among  our  American 
frientls,  has,  we  are  happy  to  say,  long  been  abandoned*  The 
adulterations  vvc  have  mentioned  are  simply  dirty  and  frau- 
dulent, but  in  tlie  cajonne-cruet  we  findj  in  addition,  a  deadly 
poison^  Out  of  twenty -eight  samples  submitted  to  examination, 
no  less  than  twenty-four  were  adulterated  with  white  mustard' 
seed,  brickdust,  salt,  ground  lice,  and  deal  satvdust^  hy  way 
of  giving  bulk  ;  but  as  all  of  these  tend  to  lighten  the  colour,  it 
is  necessary  to  heighten  it  to  the  required  pitch.  And  what 
is  employed  to  do  this  ?  Hear  and  tremble,  old  Indians, 
and  lovers  of  high'Seastmed  fciod^ — with  rkd  lead.  Out  of 
twenty-eight  samples,  red  lead,  ami  often  in  poisofious  quantities^ 
was  present  in  thirleen !  Who  knows  how  many  '  yellow 
admivalii  *  at  Bath  have  fallen  victims  to  their  cayenne-cruets  ? 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  small  quantity  taken  at  a  time  could 
do  no  permanent  mischief,  for  lead  belongs  to  the  class  of 
poisons  which  are  cumulative  in  their  effects. 

Pie  who  loves  cayenne,  as  a  rule  is  fond  of  curry-powder,  and 
here  also  the  poisonous  oxide  is  to  be  found  in  large  tjuantities. 
8iime  years  ago  a  certain  amiable  duke  recommended  the  labour- 
ing population,  during  a  season  cd"  famine,  to  take  a  pinch, of 
this  condiment  every  morning  before  going  to  work,  as  *  waim 
and  comforting  to  the  stomach/     If  they  had  followed  his  ad\*ice, 
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thirteen  out  of  every  twenty-elglit  persons  would  liave  imbibed  a 
slow  poison.     Tliose  who  are  in  tbe  babit  of  using  curry,  gene-- 
rally  take  it  in  considerable  quantities,  and  thus  the  viHfuioufti 
falsification   plays  a   more  deadly   part   than   even  in   cayenneJ 
pepper.     lina<jine  a  man  for  years  pertinaciously  painting  his  t 
stomaclj  with   red   lead !     We    do    not   know   whether    medical  [ 
statistics  prove   that  paralysis   prevails  much  among  ■  Nabobs/ 1 
but  of  this  w^e  may  be  sure,  tliat  there  could  be  no  more  fruitful 
source  of  it  than  the  tw^j  favourite  stimulants  we  have  named* 

The  great  staple  articles   of   food  are   not  subject  to    adul-- 
teration  in  the  same   proportion  as  many  other  articles  of  minor 
demand.     We  need  scarcely  say  that  meat  is  exempt   so  long 
as  it  remains    in  the    condition  of  joints^  but   immediately   il 
is  prepared   in   any    shape    in    which    its   original    fibre   and 
form   can   be  hidden^  the  spirit  of  rraft   begins  to  work.     The 
pulilic  have  always  had  certain   prt^udices  against  sausages  and 
polonies   for  example,  and,  if  we  are   to   believe  a  witness  ex- 
amined on  oath  before  the  Smithfield  Market  Commissioners  in, 
1850,  not  without  reason.     It  is  a  ver)-  old  joke  that  there  arol 
no   lire   donkeys  to  be  found  within  twenty   miles  of  Epping  u 
but  if  all   the   asinine    tribe  in  England  were  to  fall  victims  tn\ 
the  chopping-machine,   we  question  if  they  could  supply  the 
H-la-mode,  polony,  and  sausa*^e  estabUshments*     Mn  J,  Harper, 
for  instance,   being  u^der  examination,  upon  Iseing  asked  wliat 
became  of  the  diseased  meat  brought  into  London,  replied 

'  It  h  purchased  hy  the  soup-shojjs,  sausage-makers,  the  a-la-mode 
beef  and  meat-pie  sliop,*,  Jcc.  There  is  one  soup-shop  I  believe  doinyj 
fivif  hutidred  pouud^  per  week  in  dliiieased  meat ;  this  firm  ha.^  a  large  i 
Jhreif^n  trade  (thank  goodness!).  The  tmde  id  diseased  meat  is  very 
alarming,  as  anything  in  tlie  shape  of  flesh  ean  be  sold  at  nhmit  one 
penny  (rt  pound,  or  ei^ht  pence  per  stone/  *****  1  am  eertiiu  that 
if  one  Innnlred  carcases  of  cows?  were  lying  dead  In  the  neigh  ho  urhood 
of  London,'!  cnvild  get  them  all  ssokl  within  twenty*four  hours :  i£  don*t 
matter  ithai  ihejf  died  nC 

It  must  not  he  imagined  that  the  a^la-mode  beef  interest  is 
ipplied  with  this  cairion  by  needy  men,  whose  necessities  may 
5ll  some  degree  palliate  their  evil  dealings.  In  proof  of  this  we 
quote  farther  from  Mr.  Harper's  evidence.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  '  Is  there  any  slaughtering  of  bad  meat  in  the  country 
for  the  supply  of  the  London  market  ? '  he  says — 

^  The  London  market  is  very  ei^teusively  supplied  with   dij 
meat  frimi  the  eoiintry«    There  are  thrf^e  insurance  ofHceft  id  London  i 
which  grainier'*  can  insure  their  hearts  from  disease ;  it  wm  tlie  pnictic 
of  oue  of  thesd  offiees  to  send  the  uiitQund  arnrnals  dying  &oni  di^^ase" 

to 


to  their  own  slaiig'liter-honiies,  situato  a  hiitidred  Mid  Mxty  uiiks  froni 
LoJidoij,  to  be  tlresst=dand  j*t?nt  to  tbeLondofi  urarktt,  *  *  »  Uattk,  sheep, 
&i.%j  are  ia^iire*!  ag^aiust  all  kintb  uf  ciiiksasej*,  and  out;  of  tlie  coiHlitiufiii 
i^j  iLat  tliL'  diseased  aininal,  when  dead,  beeumtsi  the  property  of  the 
lusiiraijco  company,  tlie  party  iasuriug  receiving  two-thirds  of  the  value 
of  tlie  auijnal  and  one-tliird  of  the  salvage;  or,  in  other  words,  otie- 
third  of  the  amount  the  beast  is  sold  for  ^hen  dead/ 

Upon  heinjE^  asked,  '  Do  yctu  lM?lirve  it  is  still  tlie  habit  of  this 
company  lo  send  tip  the  diseased  animals  to  London?^  he 
replied — 

*  Tes,  I  do ;  until  Litcdy  they  were  reg-ularly  eonaigiied  f o  a  nieat- 
salesman  in  Newgate  Market  of  the  name  of  Btathews,  *  •  ♦  The 
larger  quantities  are  sold  to  people  who  nianufacture  it  into  sotip, 
meat -pies  J  sausages  j  <Src/ 

We  have  no  wish  to  destroy  the  generally  robust  appetite  of  the 
persons  who  visit  such  shops  by  any  gratuitous  disclosure^  but  we 
question  whiilier  the  Jiiost  hungry  crossing-sweeper  would  laok 
any  more  mtb  a  longing  eye  upon  the  huge  Gemiao  sausages^ 
rich  and  inviting  as  they  appear,  if,  like  Mr.  Harj>er,  be  knew 
the  too  probable  antecedents  of  their  contents,  I'he  only  other 
preparations  of  flnsb  open  to  adulteration  are  preserved  meats^ 
♦Some  years  ago  *  the  Goldner  canister  business'  so  excited  the 
public  against  this  iiivahmble  method  of  storing  perishing 
articles  of  footl,  that  a  prejudice  bas  existed  against  xt  ever 
since — and  a  more  senseless  prejudice  could  not  be.  Gold* 
ner's  process,  since  adopte<l  by  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Aves, 
is  simple  and  ijeautifuU  The  provisions,  being  placed  in 
tin  canisters  having  their  covers  soldered  down,  are  plunged 
up  to  their  necks  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium  (a  pre- 
paration which  imbibes  a  great  heat  without  boiling),  and  tiieir 
contents  are  speedily  cooked ;  at  the  same  time^  all  the  air  in 
the  meat^  and  some  of  the  water,  arc  eiijielled  in  the  form  of  steam. 
which  issues  from  a  pin-hole  in  the  lid.  The  instant  the  coof 
ascertains  the  process  to  be  complele,  he  drops  a  plug  of  sold 
uptm  the  hole,  and  the  mass  is  thus  bermelicaHy  sealed.  Ex- 
clusion of  air^  and  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  are  the  Iw^o 
conditions,  which  enable  us  to  hand  the  most  delicate  flavoured 
meats  down  to  remote  generations, — for  as  long,  in  fact,  as  a  stout 
painted  tin  canister  can  maintain  itself  intact  against  the 
oxidating  effect  of  the  atmosphere.  We  have  ourselves  partaken 
lately  of  a  duck  that  was  winged,  and  of  milk  that  came  from 
the  cow  as  long  as  eight  years  ago.  Fruit  which  had  been 
gathered  whilst  the  free- trade  struirgle  was  still   going  on,   we 
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fdnml  as  delicate  in  flavour  as  though  it  had  just  been  plucked 
from  the  branch.  Out  of  the  many  cases  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions opened  and  examined  by  Dr.  Hassall,  scarcely  any  have 
been  found  to  he  bad.  At  a  time  when  the  graves  of  so  many 
of  our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  may  be  justly  inscribed,  *  Died  of 
salt  pork/  we  cannot  forbear  to  call  attention  to  a  neglected 
means  of  feeding  our  troops  with  good  and  nutritious  food, 
instead  of  tvith  the  tough  fibre  called  meat,  from  which  half 
llie  l)Jood-making  qualities  have  been  extracted  by  the  ]>rocess 
of  boiling,  whilst  the  rematnin;;^  half  is  rendered  indigestible 
by  the  action  of  salt,  and  poisonous  by  the  extraction  of  one 
of  its  most  important  constituents*  It  would  seem  as  if  we  were 
living  in  the  days  of  Anson,  who  lost  626  men  of  scurvy,  out 
of  a  crew  of  961,  before  he  could  reach  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  or  of  the  still  later  cruise  of  Sir  C.  Hardy,  who 
sent  3500  to  hospital  with  this  fatal  disease,  after  a  six  weeks* 
sail  with  the  Channel  fleet.  It  may  be  urged  thai  the  sailors 
ha%e  not  sickened  on  salt  pork  ^  but  while  they  have  the  necessary 
amount  of  potass,  which  the  stomach  requires  to  make  blood,  io 
the  lime-juice  served  out  to  them,  our  troops  were  without  this 
indispensable  accompaniment,  and  consequently  died.  In  the 
preserved  meats,  which  are  made  up  with  potatoes  and  otlier 
vegetables  J  the  needful  potass  exists,  and  sncli  food  may  be 
forwarded  to  the  Crimea  as  cheaply  as  the  pernicious  salt  Junk 
w*hich  is  patronised  by  the  Government, 

Bread,  the  great  blood-producer,  claims  particular  attention. 
It  often  surprises  perstms  who  w^alk  about  the  metropolis  to  find 
that  prices  vary  according  to  the  locality  i— thus  the  loaf  that  costs 
in  the  Borough  or  the  New  Cut  Id,  a  quartern,  is  lO.}*/,  at  the 
West  End.  Can  plate-^dass  windows  and  rent  cause  ail  this  differ- 
ence? Certainly  not.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  that  many 
of  the  adulteralitms  mentioned  by  our  older  writers  have  vanished 
with  free  trade*  Prince  and  Aecum  mention  plaster  of  Paris, 
bone-dust,  the  meal  of  other  cereal  grains j  white  clay,  alum, 
sulphate  of  copper,  potatoes,  *Sce.  All  of  these  sophistications  have 
disappeare^l  with  the  exrepiionof  potatoes,  which  are  occasional ly 
employed  wdien  the  difference  between  their  value  and  that  of 
flour  makes  it  worth  wliile  for  the  baker  or  miller  to  introducse 
them.  When  we  see  a  loaf  marked  under  the  marUct-pricej  we 
may  rest  assured  that  it  is  made  of  flour  ground  from  inferior 
and  damaged  wheat.  In  order  to  brinir  this  up  to  the  required 
colour,  nnd  to  destroy  the  sour  taste  which  often  belongs  to  it, 
bakers  are  in  the  habit  of  introilucing  a  mixture  called  in  the  trade 
'bards'  and  *  stuJF/  which  is  nothing  more  than  alum  and  salt, 
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Itept  prepared  in  large  quantities  bj  tlie  tirug-glsts.  The  quantity 
of  alum  necessary  to  render  bread  white  is  certainly  not  jneat — 
Mitt  lie  11  found  that  it  ran;^ed  IVom  11*.*  gfrsiins  Ut  34 1  grains  in 
the  Ibnr-pound  loaf — but  the  great  advantage  the  baker  derives 
from  It,  in  addition  to  improving  the  colour  of  his  wares,  is,  that 
it  absorbs  a  large  quantity  «f  water,  which  tie  sells  at  the  present 
time  at  the  rate  of  2d,  a  pound.  Out  of  28  loaves  of  bread  bought 
in  ever)'  quarter  of  the  metropoHs,  Dn  Hassall  did  not  find  one  free 
from  the  adulteration  of  alum^  and  in  some  of  the  samples  he 
found  considerable  quantities.  As  a  general  rule,  the  lower 
the  neighbourhood 5  the  cheaper  the  bread,  and  the  ^eater  the 
quantity  of  this  Miards'  or  *^ stuff' introduced.  We  must  not, 
however^  lay  all  the  blame  upon  the  baker.  This  was  aalisfactorily 
shown  by  the  Sanitaij  Commissioners,  when  dealing  with  the 
bread  sold  hv  the  League  Bread  CompanvT  whose  advertisement 
to  the  following  effect  is  eonstiintly  to  he  seen  in  the  '  Times,' 

*  The  abject  for  which  the  above  Company  was  established,  and  is 
now  in  operatioa,  is  to  ensure  to  the  public  bread  of  a  pure  and  nutritious 
character.  Experience  daily  proves  how  nmcEi  our  healtli  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  quality  antl  punty  of  our  food,  couseqneutTy  how  iin* 
porta  lit  it  1:3  that  an  article  of  such  univerital  consumption  as  bread 
should  he  free  from  athilteration.  That  various  ili&eases  are  caused  by 
the  use  of  alum  and  other  deleterious  iugri'dic^its  in  the  manufacture 
of  bread,  the  re^tiniouy  of  many  eminent  men  will  fully  corroborate- 
Pn^c  unadulterated  briiad J  full  weighty  best  quality,  and  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price/ 

Upon     several   samples   of    this    pure    bread ^    purchased    of 
various  agents  of  the  Company,  being-  testetl,  they  were  found  to 
be  contaminated  with  alnm  !     Here  was  a  discovery.     Tbc  Com- 
pany protested  that  the  analyses  were   worthless  ;  and  all  tiieii 
workmen  made   a  solemn  declaration  that  they  bad  never  used] 
any  alum  whilst  in  their  employ*     The  agents  of  the  Corapanyl 
also  declared  that   t!iey  never  sold  any   but  their   bread.     The' 
analyst  looked  again  throun^li  his  microscope j  and  again  reiterated 
his  charge,  that  alum  their  bread  conlained.     It  was  then  agreed 
to  test  the  flour  supplied  to  the  Company,  and  three  samples 
were  proved  to  contain  the  obnoxious  material.     Ttius  we  find 
that  the  miller  stilh  in  some  instances,  maintains   his  doubtful] 
rep  u  tat  ion  J  and  is  at  the  l>ottoni  of  this  roguery. 

Our  succeeding  remarks  will  fall,  we  fear,  like  a  bomb 
upon  many  a  tea-table,  and  stagger  teetotaUsm  in  its  strong- J 
hold,  A  drunkard *s  stomach  is  sometimes  exhibited  at  totaU 
abstinence  lectures,  in  every  stage  of  congestion  and  inllam- 
matlon^  painted  up  to  match  the  fervid  eloquence  of  tlie  lecturer. 
If  tea  IS  our  only  refuge   from  the  frightful   maladies  entailed 
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upon  us  by  fermented  liquors,  we  ft^ar  tlje  Britbli  public  is  in  a 
perplexing  Uilcmmn.  Ladies,  tbere  ia  death  iii  the  teajxitl 
Green-tea  drinkers,  beware  1  There  has  always  been  a  tagiie 
idea  ailoat  in  the  pulilic  mind  a Ixmt  hot  copper  plates— a  sus- 
picion tbat  gunpowder  and  hyson  ilo  not  come  by  tlietr  colour 
hones lly.  The  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough  nscd  to  boast  tliat 
she  cnme  into  the  worUl  before  '  nerves  were  in  fashion.'  We 
feel  balf  iuclined  to  believe  this  joke  had  a  great  truth  in  it ;  for 
since  the  introduction  of  tea,  nervous  complaints  of  all  kinds 
have  g:reatly  increased  ;  ant!  we  need  not  look  far  to  find  one  at 
least  of  the  causes  in  tlie  teapot.  There  is  no  such  a  thin^  as  pure 
green  tea  to  be  met  with  in  England,  It  is  aduUerated  in  China  ■ 
and  we  have  lately  learnt  to  adulterate  it  at  home  almost  as  well 
as  the  cunning  Asiatic.  The  pure  green  ti^amade  from  (be  must 
delicate  green  leaves  grtnvn  ujion  manured  soil,  such  as  the 
Chinese  use  themselves,  is,  it  is  true,  vt  hoUy  untainted  ;  and  we 
are  informed  that  its  beautiful  bluish  blai*m,  like  iLat  upon  a 
grape,  is  given  by  the  third  process  of  rnastini»:  which  it  imdeir- 
goes.  The  enormous  demand  for  a  moderately- priced  green  tea 
which  has  arisen  b<jlh  in  England  and  China  since  the  opening 
of  the  trade  has  led  the  Hong  merchants  to  imitate  this  peculiar 
colour  ;  and  this  they  do  so  sarecssfully  as  to  deceive  the  ordi- 
nary judg^es  of  the  article-  Black  tea  is  openly  coloured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canton  in  the  most  wholesale  manner. 

Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  in  his  very  interesting  work,  *  The  Tea 
Districts  of  China  an<l  Indiaj'  gives  ns  a  good  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  colouring  process  is  performetl,  as  wit* 
nessed  by  himself. 

'  Having^  procured  a  portion  of  Pruss^ian-blue,  he  threw  it  into  a 
poreelain  how  I,  not  unlike  a  eheniiist*s  mortar,  and  crushed  it  into 
a  very  fine  [.lowder.  At  the  ?atne  time  a  quantity  of  gypsaim  wa» 
produced  and  hunied  in  the  charcoal  fires  which  were  thea  roast- 
ing; the  teas*  The  object  of  this  wai*  to  soften  it,  in  order  that  it 
might  he  readily  pounded  into  a  veiy  fine  piwcler,  iti  the  same  uianner 
as  the  Pru*:iiaii-bhie  had  been.  The  gypsnm,  having"  been  taken 
out  of  the  iire  after  a  certain  time  liad  elaiis^il,  readily  erumbltd  down, 
End  was  reduceii  to  jxiwder  in  I  he  niartar.  These  two  substaiieeSf  iiavini^ 
been  dius  prepared,  were  lisea  mixed  tugetlier  in  the  im>porlioij  of  four 
jmrts  of  gypsum  to  three  puis  of  Pruss^iaii-hluei  aud  formed  a  light  blue 
jwnvdpr,  which  was  then  ready  ft>r  use- 

*Thh  colouring  inatrer  was  applied  to  the  teas  during  the  proe^  ot* 
roasting*  About  five  niinures  before  the  tea  was  removed  fro  in  the 
pan^ — the  time  beinj^  res^ulated  by  tiie  bundng'  of  a  joss-stiek- — 'the 
snperintenrient  tfKjk  a  small  porcelain  spoon,  and  wiili  it  he  scattered 
a  portion  of  tlie  colouriitg;  matter  over  the  leaves  in  each  |>an.  The 
workmen  dieti  turned  the  leaver  round  rapidly  with  boUi  ha  rids,  in  order 
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tbat  the  colour  might  be  equally  ciidtiMed.    During  iliis  part  of  tlie  opera- 
tiort  the  Kauds  of  the  workmen  were  quite  blue.     I  could  uot*helpt| 
thiukitig  if  any  green-tea  drinkers  bail  been  present  during  the  o^^ia*^^ 

iion  tlieir  taste  would  have  been  corrected  and  I  believe  improved.   '- 

'  One  day  an  Englbh  gentleman  in  Shan^hae,  being  in  conversation 
with  some  Chinese  from  the  green-tea  country,  a^^ked  Uieni  what  reason, 
they  had  for  dyeiug-  the  tea,  and  whether  it  ^vouhl  uot  be  belter  without 
undergoing  thb  procea.«i*    They  acknowledged  that  tea  was  much  better 
when  prepared  without  having  any  guch  incrJ^edient^  mixed  with  it,  and  , 
that  they  twver  drank  dt/ed  teas  tfiemselvei^,  but  justly  remarked,  that,  1 
as  foreig-ners  seemed  to  prefer  having  a  mi^rfure  nf  Prusmun4due  and\ 
gyfMHm  with  their  /ea  to  nkike  it  liX)k  uniibmi  and  pretty,  aud  as  these  , 
ingrediejit^  were  cheap  enough,  the  Cliine.se  had  no  objt*ction  to  supply 
them,  especially  as  jitieh  teas  always  fetched  a  higher  price. 

*  I  took  !Some  trouble  to  ascertain  precisely  the  quantity  of  colouring 
matter  n^ed  in  the  process  of  dyeing  green  teas,  not  certainly  with  the] 
view  of  assisting  others  J  either  at  home  or  abroaid,  in  the  art  of  colourings  i 
but  simply  to  show  green -tea  drinkera  in  England,  and  more  parti  cu* 
hirly  in  the  United  States  of  America,  what  (///«?if<V^  of  Prussian-bin©  I 
and  gypsuin  they  imbibe  in  the  course  of  one  year.     To  141-  lbs.  were  ) 
applied  8  mace  2^  candareensof  colouring  matter,  or  rather  more  tiian  , 
an  ounce.     To  everj^  hundreil   pounds  of  coloured  green  tea  consumed 
in  England  or  America,  the  consumer  actually  drinks  more  than  half  a 
pound  of  Prussian^blue  and  gypsum*    And  yetj  tell  the  drinkers  of  tlitij 
coloured  tea  tliat  the  Chinese  eat  i^ata  and  dogs,  and  they  will  hold  up  ] 
their  liands  in  amazement  and  pity  the  poor  Celestials/ 

If  the  Chinese  use  it  in  these  quantities  to  tinge  the  genuine 
leaf,  bow  much  more  must  the  English  employ  ixk  making  up 
afresh  exhausted  leaves!  That  every  spoonful  of  hysuti  or  gun- 
powder contains  a  uonsiderable  quantity  of  this  deleterious  ilye 
will  l>e  seen  by  any  one  who  places  a  pinch  upon  a  fme  sieve, 
and  pours  upon  it  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  when  the  tinging  of 
the  liquitl  will  show  at  once  the  extent  of  the  adulteration,  and 
the  folly  of  drinking  painted  lea.  Assam  tea,  though  not  so  in- 
viting  in  colour,  is  free  from  adultemtion,  A  word  to  the  wisa 
15  enough. 

Of  fifty  samples  of  green  tea  analysed  by  Dr.  I^lassall,  all 
were  adultemted.  There  is  one  particular  kind  which  is  almost 
entirely  a  manufactured  article— gunpowder,  both  black  and  green 
— the  former  beings  called  scented  cajjer.  Both  have  a  large 
admixture  of  what  is  termed  *  lye  tea/  or  a  com  pound  of  sand, 
flirt,  loi-dust,  and  broken-down  portions  of  other  leaves  worked 
I  to^etber  with  jjum  into  small  lUHiules,     Ibis  tletestable  compound, 

L  which  J  according  to  Mr,  Warrin^^ton,*  who  has  analysed  it,  con- 
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tains  fortv-6ve  per  cent  of  eartbj  loatter,  is  matm  facta  red  both 
in  China  and  in  England,  far  the  express  purpose  of  adulterating 
tea.  When  mixed  with  *  scented  caper'  it  is  *  faced'  with  black 
lead  ;  when  with  g^unpowder,  Prussian- blue  ;  tnrmeric  and  French 
chalk  g-ive  it  the  required  bloom.  Mr.  Warrington  states  that 
about  750,000  lbs,  of  this  spurious  tea  has  been  imported  inw 
Great  Britain  within  eighteen  months!  Singularly  enough^  the 
low-priced  teas  are  the  only  genuine  ones.  Every  sample  uf  this 
class  which  was  analysed  !)y  Dr^  H assail  proved  to  be  perfectly 
pure.  Here  at  least  the  p*»or  have  the  advantage  of  the  better 
classes,  who  pay  a  higher  price  to  be  injured  in  their  health  by 
a  painted  beverage. 

The  practice  of  redrying  used-up  leaves  is  also  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  England.  Mr,  George  Pldlips^  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office^  states  that  in  1843  there  were  no  less  than 
eight  manufactories  for  the  purpose  of  redrying  tea-leaves  in 
London  alone,  whilst  there  were  many  others  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  country.  These  manufacturers  had  agents  who  bought 
up  the  used  leaves  from  hotels,  clubs,  coffeehonses,  &:c,,  for  two- 
pence-halfpenny and  threepence  per  lb.  With  these  leaves^ 
others  of  various  trees  were  used^  and  very  fine  pekoe  still 
flourishes  up*jn  the  hawthorn-bushes,  sloe-trees,  &.C.,  around  the 
jmetropolis.  As  late  as  the  year  1851  the  following  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  one  of  these  nefarious  manufacturers  appeared 
in  '  The  Times ' : — 

*  Clerk  en  well, — Edward  South  and  Louisa  his  wife  were  placed  at 
tlie  har  before  Mr,  Combe,  charged  by  Mr,  Inspector  Breiinan  of  the 
£  division  with  being  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  spurious  tea. 
It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  the  Inspector  that,  in  consequence  of 
infortnatjon  that  the  prisorters  and  others  were  in  the  habit  of  carriing' 
on  extensive  traific  in  manufacturing  spurious  tea  on  the  premises 
situate  at  274-,  Gierke n well  Close,  Clerkenwell  Green,  on  Saturday 
evening,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  the  witness,  in  company  with  Serjeant 
Cole,  proceeded  to  the  house,  where  they  found  t)te  prisoners  in  an 
apartment  busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  spurious  tea.  There 
was  an  extensive  furnace,  before  whicli  wa^i  suspended  an  iron  pan, 
containing  sloe-leaves  and  tea- leaves,  which  they  were  in  the  practice 
of  purchasing  from  cofleeshop-keepers  after  being  used.  On  searching 
the  place  they  found  an  immense  quantity  of  u^sed  tea^  baj -leaves,  and 
every  description  of  spurious  ingretlients  for  tiie  pur|7ose  of  manufac- 
turing' illicit  tea,  and  they  were  mixed  with  a  solution  of  gum  and  a 
quantity  of  copperas^  The  woman  was  employed  in  stirring  about  the 
bay-leaves  and  other  com[)osition  with  the  solution  of  gtini  in  the  pan  ; 
and  in  one  part  of  the  room  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  spurious  stuff"^ 
the  exact  imitation  of  genuine  tea.  In  a  back  room  they  foutjd  nearly 
a  hundred  pounds  welg'ht  of  redried  tea-]^ve»^  bay-leaves,  and  sloe^ 

leaves^ 
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leaves,  all  spread  on  the  floor  drying Mr.  Bremmn  addf^l  that 

the  prisoners  bacl  pursued  this  nefarious  traflic  most  extensively^  and 
i*Tre  in  the  habit  of  dealing  largely  with  grocersj  cliandlersj  and  other^s 
m  the  country/ 

This  poisonous,  imilation  green  tea,  'so  largely  supplied  to 
country  ^o^ets^  ivas  no  doubt  used  for  adulterating-  other  p-een 
teas  already  dosed  with  Pnissian-bluCj  ttirmeric,  i&c.  Thfse 
have  found  their  way  into  many  a  country  home  of  snmll  means. 
When  the  nephew  comes  on  a  visit,  or  the  curate  rails  of  an 
afternoon,  the  ordinary  t\v*>  spoonfuls  of  black  are  *  improved' 
with  *  just  a  dash  of  green,'  ^nd  the  poor  innocent  gentleman 
wonders  afterwards  what  it  can  be  that  keeps  him  awake  all 
night. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  from  old-fashioned  people  that  we 
have  never  had  any  j^tMwl  tea  since  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  bmken  up:  in  this  remark  there  is  some 
truth  and  much  en'on  There  can  he  no  possible  doubt  tlrat  the 
higher-priced  tens  have  fallen  f>ff  since  the  trade  has  l>een  open, 
as  the  buyers  of  the  Company  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  frauds 
perpetrated  by  the  Hong  merchants,  and  never  allowed  a  spurious 
article  to  be  shipped.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  reduction 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  the  common  black  teas, 
both  on  account  of  tlie  cessation  of  the  mono|x>ly  and  tlie  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty,  has  in  a  f3:reat  measure  destroyed  the  English 
mauufaciure  of  spurious  tea  from  indigenous  leaves.  The  extent 
to  wliich  this  formerly  took  place  may  be  judged  from  a  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  178vi,  which  states 
that  no  less  than  four  millions  of  pounds  were  annually  manufac- 
turetl  from  sloe  and  ash  leaves  in  different  parts  of  England,  and 
this,  be  it  remembered,  when  the  whole  quantity  of  genuine  lea 
sold  by  the  East  India  Company  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
six  millions  of  pounds  annually. 

If  the  lietter  class  of  black  and  all  green  teas*  are  thus  vilelj 
adulterated,  the  reader  may  fancy  he  can  at  least  take  refuge  in 
coffee — alas  I  in  tof>  many  cases  he  will  only  avoid  Scylla  to  fall 
into  Charybdis*  Coffee,  as  generally  sold  In  the  metropolis  and 
in  all  large  towns,  is  adulterated  even  more  than  tea.  The 
Treasury  Minute,  which  allowed  it  to  be  mixed  with  chicory, 
IS  at  the  head  and  front  of  the  offending.  In  the  year  ]J340 
this  celebrated  Minute  was  issued  by  tlie  sanction  of  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  Sir  C.  VVoixl,  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  which  %vas  that  grocers  began  to  mijE  it  with  pure 
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coffee  in  very  lar^^  quantities,  quite  forgetting  to  inform  ibe 
public  of  the  nature  of  tfie  mixture,  and  neglecting  at  tlie  same 
time  to  lower  the  price.  The  evil  became  so  flapnnt  that  upon 
the  installation  of  the  Derby  administration  Mr.  Disraeli  pro- 
mised to  rescind  this  licence  to  adulterate ;  but  before  the  promise 
was  redeemed,  the  adminislration  was  rescinded  itself,  Mr- 
Gladstone.,  uptm  his  acceptance  of  office,  h*th,  it  appears,  to  injure 
the  chicory  interest,  moclified  the  oricrinal  Minute,  but  allow^ed 
the  amalgamation  to  continue,  provided  the  packaj^e  was  labelled 
*  Mixture  of  Chicory  and  Coffee,*  It  was  speedily  found,  how- 
ever, that  this  announcement  became  so  confounded  with  otlier 
printing  on  the  label  tbat  it  was  not  easily  distinguishable,  and 
in  consequence  it  was  provided  that  the  words  *^  This  is  sold  as  a 
mixture  of  Chicory  and  Coffee '  should  be  printed  by  themselves 
on  one  side  of  the  canister.  It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  natui-e 
of  this  ingredient,  that  the  right  to  mix  it  with  coffee  should  be 
maintained  by  two  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  during  a  period 
of  fifteen  years  as  jealously  as  though  it  were  some  important 
principle  of  our  constitution?  Chicory,  to  say  the  best  of  it, 
is  an  insipid  root,  totally  destitute  of  any  nourishing  or  refreshing 
equality,  l>eing  utterly  deficient  in  any  nitrogenized  principle, 
whilst  there  are  strong  doubts  whether  it  is  not  absolutely  hurtful 
to  the  nervous  system.  Professor  Beer,  the  celebrated  oculiit 
of  Vienna,  forbids  the  use  of  it  to  his  patientSj  considering  it  to 
be  the  cause  of  amaurotic  blindness*  Even  supposing  it  to  be 
perfectly  harmless,  we  have  a  material  of  the  value  of  Sd^  a  pound, 
which  the  grocer  is  allowed  to  mix  ad  lihituni  with  one  worth 
1*.  -W*  If  the  poor  got  the  Ijenefitof  the  adulteration,  there  might 
be  some  excuse  for  permitting  the  admixture  of  chicory,  but  it  is 
proved  that  the  combinati*in  is  sold  in  many  shops  at  the  same 
price  as  pure  coffee.  Analyses  made  by  Dr*  Hassall  of  upwards  of 
a  hundreil  different  samples  of  coffee,  purchased  in  all  )>arts  of  the 
melropjHs  Ijefore  the  issuing  of  the  order  for  the  labelling  of  the 
packages  '  chicory  and  coffee,'  proved  that,  in  a  great  numl>er  qI 
ca^es,  articles  sold  as  ^finest  Mocha,*  *  choice  Jamaica  coffee/ 
'  superb  cfiffee,'  &c.,  contained,  in  some  eases,  very  little  coffee  at 
all ;  in  others  *  only  a  fifths  a  third,  haUV  &c.,  the  rest  being 
made  up  mainly  of  chicory.  Nothing  is  more  indicative  of  the 
barefaced  frauds  perpetrated  by  grocers  upon  the  public  than  the 
manner  in  which  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  puffin  the  grossest 
style  the  most  abominable  trash.  The  report  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  gives  many  examples  of  these  puffs  and  annourice- 
ments,  which,  we  are  informed,  are  kept  set  up  at  the  pr biters', 
and  may  be  had  in  any  quantities.    We  quote  one  as  an  exa*       » 
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'  JoiLN 


-a  Coffee, 


'  Tlte  richnesit^ficeoury  and  strength  (^  which  are  not  to  be  surpassed. 

*  Coffee  has  now  become  aii  article  of  consumption  among  all  classes 
of  the  community.  Hence  the  importance  of  supplying  an  article  of 
euch  a  dmmcter  a*  to  encourage  its  coDsumption  in  preference  to 
l^evemges  the  use  of  wliich  promotes  a  va^t  amount  of  misery, 

*  John 's  cofiee  meets  the  requirement  of  the  ag^e,  and,  ai?  a 

natural  result,  the  celebrity  to  whidi  it  has  attainetJ  b  wholly  un- 
paralleleiL  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  lU  possessing  that  rich  aromatic 
fiavour,  oombined  with  great  iiftrength  and  tlelicioujuness,  wJiich  h  to  he 
found  alone  Jn  the  choicest  mountain  growths*  It  may^  with  perfect 
trutli,  be  stated  tliat  no  article  connected  with  domcsiic  ecc^mmy  had 
given  sucli  general  satisfaction,  and  tliu  demand  for  it  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

'  John 's  establishment,  both  for  extent  aud  capability,  b  ilie 


'  Observe ! 

'fl  coffee  bears  his  signature,  without 


first  in  the  empire, 

*  Every  canister  of  John 
which  none  is  genuine,' 

At  the  end  of  this  puff  the  analyst  places  the  wortls — 
''  Adulteraied  with  a.  eansiderable  tjttit/ttttt/  qf*chicort/  1 ' 
More  erudite  grocers  treat  us  to  the  puff  literary,  as  in  the 
following  instance  :■ — 

'  Rich-flavoured  coffees  fresh  roasted  daily. 

*  UsK  OF  Coffee  in  Tcukky. 

*  Sandys  J  the  translator  of  ''  Ovid's  Metamorphose,**  and  who 
travelled  ^in  Turkey  in  1610,  gives  the  following  [»u5sagt?  in  Ids 
'*  Travailes,*'  page  ol  (edit  1657),  Speaking  of  the  Tnrk^,  he  sap, 
'*  Altliongb  thej  be  d^titute  of  laveru.^,  yet  have  they  their  cofiee* 
houses^  which  sometimes  resemble  them.  There  sit  they  cliatting  moit 
of  tht;  day^  and  sip  of  a  drink  called  cofik^  of  the  berry  that  it  is  xtm/dB 
of,  in  little  eliiua  dishes,  as  hot  as  they  can  sutfer  it,  black  as  aoot, 
wlijch  hclpeth,  as  they  say,  digestion,  and  procureih  alacrity." ' 

This  pleasant  sample  of  the  puff  indirect  has  also  appended  to 
it  the  naked  sentence — 

^  Adulterated  with  chicory ^  of  which  twi  less  than  Iml/il^  sample 
consists  J 

The  worst  kinds  of  adulterated  coffee  are  to  be  found  in  that 
which  is  sold  to  canisters.  The  v^ilue  of  the  tia  envelope  cannot 
be  less  than  2fif»,  antl,  as  the  coffee  so  sold  is  charged  at  the  same 
price  as  that  in  a  paper  wrapper,  it  must  l^e  evident  that  a 
more  extensive  adulterati^^u  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  up  the 
difference*  Sucli,  upon  ejtainiuation,  proves  to  be  the  ca^e:,  as  it 
aT%neaied^^ 

*That 
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*  That  the  whole  twenty^Dine  paekages,  bottles,  and  canisters  sub- 
mitteci  to  analysis,  with  a  Mngle  exception,*  were  adullemted* 

*  That  in  the^  Iwf^jity-eig'ht  ad n Iterated  samples  f  lie  ikisification  con- 
sisted of  ^>-ca]led  chicory^  which  in  many  instances  constituted  the  chief 
part  of  the  article, 

*  Tliat  three  of  the  samples  contained  niangold-wurzel,  and  two  of 
tbein  miLsted  wheat -Hour/ 

We  have  said  it  often  happens  that  the  adulterations  are  adtii^ 
teratetl.  Chicory  is  an  instance  of  it.  The  original  fraud  is 
found  to  have  ramified  in  an  eadless  manner;  and  Sir  Charles 
Wood  will^  doubtless,  be  asl*»nislicd  to  hear  of  the  hideous  crop 
of  faUificalions  Ills  most  unfortunate  order  has  caused  to  spring 
out  of  tlie  ground* 

Immediately  the  process  of  tmns forming  chicory  into  coffee 
became  lefT^lized  bj  the  Government,  that  article  came  into 
very  extensive  consumption,  and  factories  w^ere  set  up  especially 
for  its  secret  manufacture.  The  reason  for  this  secrecy  may  be 
gathered  from  the  list  of  articles  which  are  made  to  subserve 
the  purpose^ — roasted  wheat,  ground  acorns,  roasted  carrots^ 
scorched  beans^  roasted  parsnips,  mangold-wurzel,  lupin-seeds, 
dog*s  biscuits,  burnt  sugar,  red  earthy  roasted  horse-chestnuts, — 
and  above  and  beyond  all  baked  horses'  and  hullockt^  livers.  This 
statement  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Mr,  P.  G,  Simmonds,  in  a 
work  entitled  '  Coffee  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be;' — 

*  In  various  jiarts  of  the  metrojHilisj'  he  says,  *  but  more  especially  in 
the  east  J  are  to  be  found  "  liver  bakers,"  1  hese  men  take  the  livers  of 
oxen  and  hor«es,  bake  them,  and  grind  them  into  a  powder,  %vhieh  they 
sell  to  the  lovv-prieed  cc^fTee-sshcipkeeperss,  at  from  four-peuce  to  six* 
pence  per  lb,,  horse's  liver  coffee  being^  the  highest  price*  It  may  be 
known  by  allowing  tlie  cotlee  lo  stand  until  cold,  when  a  thick  [>elliele 
or  skin  would  be  found  on  the  top*  It  goes  farther  ttiaik  coHee,  and  19 
generally  mixed  with  chimry^  and  other  vegetable  imitations  of  coflfee/ 

In  confirmation  of  this  horrible  statement  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missioners of  the  Lancet  ^tate  that,  on  analysis,  this  substatxcey 
which 

"  possessed  a  dimgTeeable  animal  smelly     .     «     ,     consbted  of  som6 
imperfectly  charred  animal  matter,' 

The  new  reirulation,  enjoining'  grocers  lo  sell  coffee  and 
chicory  properly  labelled  as  such,  is,  no  doubt,  observed  in 
respectable  shops,  but  in  the  low  neighbourhoods  the  mixture 
as  before  is  passed  off  for  genuine  Moclm.  However,  t!ie  pur- 
chaser has  the  means  of  protection  in  his  own  hands-  If  he 
prefers  ctiffee  pure,  let  him  buy  the  roasted  berry  and  grind  it 
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himself;  he  will  thus  be  sure  of  havings  the  real  article,  and 
will  get  it  in  greater  perfection  than  by  purchasing  it  ready 
ground. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  tea  and  coffee  pots  stand  the  milk- 
jug  and  the  sugar-basin.  What  find  we  here?  A  few  years  ago 
the  town  was  frightened  from  its  propriety  by  a  little  work  en- 
titled ^  Observations  on  London  Milk/  published  by  a  medical 
gentlemeTJi  of  the  name  of  RugjSf,  which  ^ve  some  fearful  dis- 
closures relative  to  the  manner  in  which  London  milk  was 
adnlteratedp  Dr,  Hassall's  analyses  go  to  show  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  produce  of  tlje  '  iron- tailed  cuw/  none  of  the 
supposed  defilements  really  exist,  and  that  the  milkman  is  a 
sadly-maligned  individuak  Water  is  added  in  quantities  varying 
in  different  samples  from  10  to  50  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  more  un- 
fashionable parts  of  the  town  aU  the  cream  is  abstracted  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  West  End,  If  milk  jnmt  be  adulterated  in 
larg^e  towns,  water  is  undoubtedly  the  most  harmless  ingredient ; 
at  the  same  time  it  will  be  seen  what  a  fraud  is  perpetrated 
upon  the  public  by  selling  milky  water  at  i(L  a  quart. 

That  the  London  mil  king-pail  goes  as  often  to  the  pump  as 
the  cow  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  To  bring  the  diluted 
goods  up  to  a  delicate  cream  colour,  it  is  common  to  swing  round 
a  ball  of  annatto  in  the  can  ;  and  other  careful  observers  and 
writers  upon  the  adulteration  of  foml  have  detected  flour,  starch, 
and  treacle*  All  medical  men  know  that  children  are  often 
violently  disordered  by  their  morning  or  evening  portion, — an 
effect  which  could  not  come  from  the  mere  admixture  of 
water — and  we  must  confess  that  we  ourselves  believe  the  milk- 
man to  be  a  very  wicketl  fellow. 

We  are  afraid,  if  we  look  into  the  sugar-basin,  we  shall  not 
find  much  more  comfort  than  in  the  milk-jug.  We  refer  here 
to  the  ordinary  brown  sugars,  such  as  are  generally  used  at  the 
break  fast- table  for  coffee.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  procure  moist 
sugar  which  is  not  infested  with  animaleuln?  of  the  acari  genus, 
a  most  disgusting  class  of  creatures.  In  many  samples  of  sugars 
they  swarm  to  that  extent  that  the  mass  moves  with  them  ;  and  in 
almost  every  case,  by  dissolving  a  spf>onful  in  a  wine-glass  of  water, 
dozens  of  them  can  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  either  floating 
upon  the  liquid  or  adhering  to  the  edge  of  the  glass.  Those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  *  handling'  sugars,  as  it  is  termed, 
are  liable  to  a  skin  affection  called  the  grocer's  itch,  which 
is  believed  to  be  of  casi^jned  bv  these  living  inhabitants  of  our 
sugar-basins.  Horrible  as  it  is  to  think  that  such  crea- 
tures are  an  article  in  daily  use,  we  cannot  charge  the  grocer 
directly  with  their  introduction ;  the  evil  is,  however,  increased 
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by  the  manner  in  which  he  mixeiB,  or  *  handles/  ais  it  is  termed 
in  the  trade,  higher-priced  sugars  with  muscovados,  bastards, 
and  other  inferior  kinds,  in  which  the  animalculae  abound.  In 
addition  to  this  foreign  animal  element,  grocers  sometimes  mix 
floar  with  their  sugar,  and,  if  we  are  to  put  any  credit  in  popular 
belief,  sand ;  but  of  the  presence  of  this  gritty  ingredient  we 
have  never  seen  any  trustworthy  evidence.  Nevertheless  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  tea-dealer  and  grocer  do  their 
best  to  supply  the  proverbial  *peck  of  dirt'  which  all  of  us 
must  eat  before  we  die.  Would  that  we  were  fed  with  nothing 
more  deleterious  or  repulsive!  Let  us  see,  however,  the  base 
admixtures  one  is  liable  to  swallow  in  taking — 


A  Cup  of  Tea 

Inthe  Tea. 
If  Green— 
Prussian-blue. 
Turmeric. 

China  clay  or  Frencli  chalk. 
Used  tea-leaves. 
Copperas. 

If  Black— 
Gum. 

Black  lead. 
Dutch  pink. 
Used  tea-leaTCs. 

Leaves  of  the  ash,  sloe,  hawthorn, 
and  of  many  other  kinds. 


7/1  the  MSk. 

On  an  average  25  per  cent,  of 

water. 
Annatto. 
Treacle. 
Flour. 

Oxide  of  iron. 
And  other  unknown  ingredients. 

In  the  Sugar, 
If  Brown- 
Wheat  flour. 
Hundreds  of  the  sugar  insect. 

If  White- 
Albumen  of  bullock's  blood. 


or  a  Cup  of  Coffee. 

In  the  CqffTee. 
Chicory. 

In  the  Chicory. 

Koast  wheat. 

acorn. 

mangold- wurzcl. 

beans. 

carrots. 

parsnips. 

lupin-seeds. 

dog-biscuit. 

horse-chestnuts. 
Oxide  of  iron. 
Mahogany  sawdust. 
Baked  horse's  liver. 
„      bullock's  liver. 

In  the  Milk, 

Water  25  per  cent. 

Annatto. 

Flour. 

Treacle. 

Oxide  of  iron. 

And  other  unknown  ingredients. 

In  tlie  Sugar. 
If  Brown- 
Wheat  flour. 
Hundreds  of  the  sugar  insect. 

If  White- 
Albumen  of  bullock's  blood. 


As  we  perceive  the  teetotallers  are  petitioning  Parliament  and 
agitating  the  towns  for  the  closing  of  public-houses,  we  beg 
to  present  them,  in  either  hand,  with  a  cup  of  the  above 
mixtures,  with  the  humble  hope  that  means  will  be  found   by 

them 
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th^n  to  supply  the  British  pablic  with  some  drink  a  little  less 
deleterious  to  health,  a  little  more  pleasant  to  the  palate,  and 
somewhat  less  clis^stjog  to  tlie  feelinfj^s.  Some  ol'  tUc  sutrar 
impurities  may  be  avoided  bj  using  the  crystallized  Kast  Indian 
kind — the  size  of  the  crystals  not  permitting  of  it*  being  adul* 
terated  with  inferior  sorts- 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  cocoa  further  than  to  state  that  it  ist 
a  still  rarer  things  to  obtain  it  pure,  than  either  tea  or  coffee*  The 
almost  universal  adulterations  are  sugar,  starch,  and  flour,  together 
with  red  colouring  matter,  generally  some  ferruginous  earth  ;  whilst^ 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  what  is  termed  hamojopathic  cocoa  is  only 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  bj  the  small  quantity  of  that  sub* 
stance  contained  in  it. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  on  the  breakfast-table,  in  fact^^ 
which  in  what  it  seems  to  lie.  The  butter^  if  sal t^  is  adulterated 
with  between  20  and  30  per  cent»  of  water-  A  me  reliant  in  this 
trade  tells  the  '  Lancet  *  that  '  between  40,000  and  50,0(JO  casks 
of  adulterated  butter  are  anaually  sold  in  Loudon,  and  the  trade 
knows  it  as  well  as  they  know  a  bad  shilling,'  Lard  when 
cheap  also  finds  its  way  to  the  butter-tub.  ■  Perhaps  thos^ 
who  flatter  themselves  that  they  use  nothing  but  *  Eppiug*  wllT 
not  derive  much  consolation  from  the  following  Ictteij  also  put 
lished  in  the  same  journal : — 

'  7b  the  Editor  of  the  LanceL 
'  Sir,— Hayiko  taken  apartments  in  the  house  of  a  buttenaan,  I  wm\ 
suddenly  awoke  at  three  o^clock  one  morning  with  a  noise  in  the  loweH 
part  of  the  house,  and  alanued  on  peTceivirig  a  light  below  tlie  door  i 
my  bedroom ;  conceiving  the  hou!*e  to  be  on  lire,  I  hurried  down  staira,! 
I  found  the  whole  &mily  busily  oceupted^  aod^  on  my  expressing  alanft| 
at  the  hou^e  being  on  fire,  they  jocosely  informed  me  they  were  merely  ' 
mttking  Epping  btiiter.     They  unh*f«iitatiiig1y  informed  me  of  the  whole 
pfot^es5.     For  thb  purpose  they  made  use  of  fresh  salted  butter  of  a- 
very  inferior  quality ;  this  was  repeatetUy  washed  with  water  in  order  tol 
free  it  from  tl^e  salt*     Tliis  beings  accomplished,  the  next  processs  waft] 
to  w;i*Ii  it  frequently  with  milk,  and  the  manufactuTe  was  completetl  by' 
the  i^ddition  of  a  small  (jnantity  of  sugar*      The  amateurs  of  fre^ih 
Eppinf^^   butter   were   supplied    with   this   dainty,   which   yielded    my 
ingenious  landlord  a  profit  of  at  lea^^t  100  percent.^  besides  establijiihin^i 
his  shop  as  beiug  supplied  with  Epping  hotter  from  one  of  the  tirsit-ratel 
dairies- 

*  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant j 

*  A  STiTT>Ei'trr-* 

If  we  try  marmalade  as  a  succedaneuinj  we  are  no  beller  off — 
at  least  if  we  put  anj  faith  in  'real  Dundee,  an  exceHeut  sub^^i 
stitulc   for    butter/  to    be   seen   piled  in   heaps  in   the   cliea| 

ifrocers^ 
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is  adulterated  to  a  larj2:e  extent  with  ttirnips,  apples^  nnd  carrots : 
we  need  not  grumble  so  much  at  these  %'e2etab!e  productSj  ex* 
ceptingf  on  the  score  that  it  is  a  fraud  to  sell  them  at  1(L  a-pound; 
but  there  is  the  more  startling  fact  that,  in  twelve  out  of  fourteen^ 
samples  analysed,  copper  was  detected  and  somelimes  in  large 
and  deleterious  quantities! 

Accum,  in  his  *  Death  in  the  Pot,'  quotes,  from  cookery-books 
of  reputation  in  his  day,  recipes  wliich  make  uninitiated  persons 
stare.  For  instance,  *  Modern  Cookenr^,  or  the  English  House- 
wife/ ^ives  the  following  serious  directions  *to  make  Greening:" — 
*Take  a  bit  of  verdif/ris  ihe  hiffnens  of  an  hazel-mU^  finely  pow- 
dered, half  a  pint  of  distilled  vinegar,  antl  a  bit  of  alum-powder, 
with  a  little  bay  sal  t ;  put  all  in  a  bottle  and  shake  it,  and  let  il 
stand  till  clear.  Put  n  small  iecispoanful  into  codlinps^  or  whai- 
ever  ^fon  wish  to  green  T 

A^in,  the  ^  En^rlish  Housekeeper/  a  book  which  ran  through 
18  editions^  directs—*  to  make  piekles  green  boil  them  with  half- 
pence  ^  or  allow  them  to  stand  for  twenty -four  hours  in  copper 
or  brass  pans !  *  Has  the  notable  housewife  ever  wondered 
to  herself  how  it  is  that  all  the  pickles  of  the  shops  are  of 
so  much  more  inviting  colour  than  her  own? — we  will  satisfy 
her  curiosity  a  a  wtortl — she  has  forgotten  the  '  bit  of  verdigris 
the  bigness  of  a  hazel-nut/  for  it  is  now  pn>ved  beyond  doubt 
that  to  this  complexion  do  they  come  by  the  use  of  copper, 
introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making*  them  of  a  lively  green. 
The  analyses  of  twenty  samples  of  pickles  bought  of  the  most 
respectable  tradesmen  proved,  firstly^  tliat  the  vinegar  in  the 
bottles  owed  most  of  its  strength  to  the  intToduction  of  sulphuric 
acid  ;  secondly,  that,  out  of  sixteen  different  pickles  analysed 
for  the  purpose,  copper  was  detected  in  various  amounts. 
Thus»  *two  of  the  samples  contained  a  small  quantity;  eight 
rather  much,  one  a  considerahle  quantity,  three  a  very  consider- 
able quantity  ;  in  one  copper  was  present  in  a  highly  deleterious 
amount,  antl  in  two  in  poisonous  amounts.  The  largest  quan- 
tity of  this  metal  was  found  in  the  bottles  consisting  entirely 
of  green  vegetables,  such  as  gherkins  and  beans/ 

We  trust  after  this  the  ^ood  housewife  will  feel  jealoiis  no 
longerj  but  rest  satisfied  that  the  homc-marle  article,  if  less 
invitin;^;  and  vivid  in  colour,  is  at  least  more  wholesome.  A 
simple  test  to  discover  the  presence  of  copper  in  such  articles  is 
to  place  a  bright  knitting-needle  in  the  vinegar,  and  let  it  remain 
tliere  for  a  few  hours,  when  tlio  deleterious  met^d  will  speedily 
form  a  coating  over  it,  dense  or  thin,  according  to  the  amount 
which    exists,      WTierever    large    quantities    are    found,    it 
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wilful! J  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  bright  green 
colour,  but  a  small  quantity  may  find  its  way  into  the  pickles 
in  the  process  of  boiling  in  copper  pans,  Messrs.  Crosse  and 
Blackwellj  the  great  pickle  and  preserve  manufacturers  in  Soho, 
immediately  they  became  aware,  iVom  the  analyses  of  the  *  Lancet,' 
that  such  was  the  case,  in  a  very  praiseworthy  manner  substituted 
silver  and  glass,  at  a  great  expense,  for  all  their  former  vessels. 
The  danger  arising  from  the  introduction  of  this  virulent  poison 
into  our  food  would  not  be  so  great  if  it  were  confined  to  pickles, 
of  which  the  quantity  taken  is  small  at  each  meaK  l»ut  it  is 
used  to  paint  all  kinds  of  preserveSj  and  fruits  for  winter 
pies  and  tarts  are  bloomed  witti  death.  The  papa  who  presents 
his  children  the  box  of  sweetmnals  bedded  in  coloured  paper, 
and  enclosed  in  an  elegant  casket,  may  be  corroding  unawares 
the  very  springs  of  their  existence-  As  a  general  rule  it  is  found 
that  the  red  fruits,  sucli  as  currants,  raspberries,  and  cherries, 
are  unc<mtamina£cd  with  tins  deleterious  metal,  but  owe  their 
deep  hue  to  some  red  colouring  matter,  such  as  a  decoction  of 
logwood,  or  infusion  of  beetroot,  in  the  same  way  that  common 
white  cahbage  is  converted  intu  re<l,  by  the  nefarious  pickle- 
merchant.  The  green  fruits  are  not  all  deleterious  in  the  same 
degree;  there  seems  to  be  an  ascending  scale  of  virulence, 
much  after  the  following  naanner  :— Limes,  gooseberries,  rhuharb, 
greengages,  oHves^ — the  last-mentioned  fruit,  especially  those  of 
French  preparation,  generally  containing  verdigris,  or  the  acetate 
of  copper,  in  highly  dangermis  fjumttilies.  The  *  Lancet '  pub- 
lishes a  letter  from  Mr.  Be  mays,  F.C.S,,  dated  from  the 
Chemical  Library,  Derby,  in  wliicli  he  shows  the  necessity  of 
watchfulness  in  the  purchase  of  tliese  articles  of  food  : — 

^  Of  this,'  he  says,  *  I  will  give  you  a  lale  iJistance,  1  had  bought 
a  bottle  of  preserved  gootie berries  from  one  of  the  most  respeetable 
grocers  in  the  town,  atid  liad  its  contents  transferred  lo  a  pie.  It 
struck  me  that  the  gooseberries  looked  fearfully  g^reeu  when  cooked ; 
and  in  eating  one  with  a  steel  fork  it^^i  iuteuse  bitterness  sent  me  in 
search  of  the  sugar.  Afler  having  swecteiir^d  and  ma*.hefl  the  gooji^ 
berries,  with  the  same  ste^l  fork,  I  wxs  about  to  convey  sonie  to  my 
mouth,  when  I  observed  the  prongs  to  be  completely  coated  with  a 
thia  film  of  bright  metallic  copper.  JMy  tej^timotiy  ran  he  borne  out 
by  the  evidence  of  others,  two  of  whom  dined  at  my  table.* 

It  was  fortunate  that  these  three  gentlemen  used  steel  forks, 
wbicb  instantly  iHsclosed  I  be  mischief  j  if  they  hatl  chanced  to 
use  silver,  all  three  might  have  fallen  victims  tu  these  poisonous 
conserves. 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  worst*  When  Catherine  de  Medicis 
wished  to  get  rid  of  obnoxious  persons  in  on  *  artistic'  manner, 
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she  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  them  with  delicately  made 
sweetmeats,  or  trinkets,  in  which  death  lurked  in  the  most 
engaging  manner ;  she  carried 

^  Pure  death  in  an  earring,  a  casket, 
A  signet,  a  fan-mount,  a  filigree  basket.' 

Her  poisoned  feasts  are  matters  of  history,  at  which  people 
shudder  as  they  read  ;  but  we  question  if  the  diabolical  revenge 
and  coldblooded  wickedness  of  an  Italian  woman  ever  invented 
much  more  deadly  trifles  than  our  low,  cheap  confectioners  do 
on  the  largest  scale.  We  select  from  some  of  these  articles  of 
bonboncrie  the  following  feast,  which  we  set  before  doting 
mothers,  in  order  that  they  may  see  what  deadly  dainties  are 
prepared  for  the  especial  delectation  of  their  children  : — 

'  A  Fish, 

*  Purchased  in  Shepherd* s  Market,  May  Fair, 

*  The  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  gills  of  the  fish  are  coloured  with  the  usual  pink, 
while  the  back  and  sides  are  highly  painted  with  that  vii-ulent  poison  arsenitc  of 
copper.* 


*  A  PlOEOX, 
*  Furduiscd  in  Drury  Lane, 

*  The  pigments  employed  for  colour- 
ing this  pigeon  are  bght  yellow  for  the 
beak,  red  for  the  eyes,  and  orange 
yellow  for  the  base  or  stand.  The 
yellow  colour  consists  of  the  light  kind 
of  clivomate  of  lead,  for  the  eyes  bisul- 
phate  of  mercury,  and  for  the  stand 
the  deeper  varieties  of  chromate  of  lead 
or  orange  chrome.' 

*  Apples, 

*  FurcIiUbcd  in  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

'  The  apples  in  this  sample  are  co- 
loured yellow,  and  on  one  side  deep 
red ;  the  yellow  colour  extending  to  a 
considerable  depth  in  the  substance  of 
the  sugar.  The  red  consists  of  the 
usual  non-metallic  pigment,  and  the 
yellow  is  due  to  the  presence  of  ciiiio- 
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'  A  Cock, 

*  Purchased  in  Drury  Lane. 

*  The  beak  of  the  bird  is  ooloiired 
bright  yellow,  the  comb  brilliant  red, 
the  wings  and  tail  are  variegated,  black, 
two  ditlerent  reds,  and  yellow;  while 
the  stand,  as  in  most  of  these  sugar 
ornaments,  is  painted  green.  The  yel- 
low of  the  beak  consists  of  chbomatb 
OF  LiiiAD ;  the  comb  and  part  of  the  red 
colour  on  the  back  and  wings  is  vkb- 
milion;  while  the  second  red  colour 
on  the  wings  and  tail  is  the  usual  pink 
non-metallic  colouring  matter,  and  the 
stripes  of  yellow  consist  of  gamboge ; 
lastly,  the  green  of  the  stand  is  middle 
Brunswick,  green,  and,  therefore,  con- 
tains ciiROMATK  OF  LEAD.  In  the  Co- 
louring of  this  article,  then,  no  less 
than  three  active  poisons  are  employed, 
as  well  as  that  drastic  purgative  gam- 
boge I  * 

*  Oranges, 

*  Purchascif  in  Pihjriin  Street,  Doctors' 

Commons. 

*  This  is  a  very  unnatural  imitation 
of  an  orange,  it  being  coloured  with  a 
coarse  and  very  uneven  coating  of  nyp 

LEAD.' 

'  MiXKD  SUGAU  OltXAMKNTS, 
*  Purchascif  in  Middle  Puw^  lloiiorn. 
*  The  confectionery  in  this  parcel  is  made  up  into  a  variety  of  forms  and  devices* 
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as  hats,  jags,  baskets,  Rnd  dithe«  of  fmit  and  vegetabk*$.  Oo«  of  tke  ha  is  if 
coloured  veUow  with  chboMate  OP  LtiAii,  and  has  a  p-etn  hatband  round  it 
colomed  with  AWSK^^IT£0^  coppi:b:  a  second  hat  is  white,  with  a  blae  hatband, 
the  pigmant  beiuff  Pntf^uiSt-aiLUE.  The  b»Rkets  are  coUmrcd  yellow  with  cbro- 
HATE  Ok  LEAD.  TiUo  the  coloudngof  I  he  pear&  and  [>eaclies  the  usual  noo-metallic 
Pigment,  tog^ber  with  cnno^riA'ri!:  ot  lead  and  mi]>j>le  Brunswick  green,  enti^r 
wgtily ;  while  the  carrots  reprcsL^ntL^d  iu  a  disk  are  e4>l<mred  throughoat  with  a 
msD  07CIUE  OF  LMAJ>,  ajid  llic  lops  wUh  Bbitjjswicil  greex.  This  b  oau  of  the 
^orst  of  lill  the  ^aniplf!£  of  coloarcd  sugar  eonfci^tioiiery  submitled  to  amdjsis,  aa 
it  contains  no  less  than  fbur  detvftij  ^itMms  t  * 

The  painted  feast  contniiis  tbeo^  amon^  its  highly  injur lotis 
iilgreclieiits,  ferrocyanide  o(  iron  or  Prussian-blue,  Antwerp-Uui?, 
gfttnboge,  and  ultramarine,  and  amon^  its  deadly  poisons  the 
three  cbroint,*  yellows,  red  lead^  white  lcad»  vermilion,  the  three 
B r u us w ic k  gr e ens,  ami  Sc h ce  1  e's  green  or  ar s eni Ee  of  to p j>er .  T he 
M'ondcr  is  tit  at,  considering  we  set  sueh  pijison-traps  lor  children, 
ten  times  more  enticing  and  quite  as  deadly  as  those  used  to 
bane  rats*  that  the  greater  number  of  young'stcrs  who  partake 
of  them  are  not  at  once  despatched,  and  so  iindnubtedly  tliey 
\Tould  be  if  n arses  were  not  cautious  about  these  coloured  parts, 
which  have  always  enjoyed  a  bad  name  under  the  general  deno^ 
mination  of  'trash  ami  messes,'  As  it  is,  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Letheby  that  'no  less  than  seventy  cases  of  poisoning  have 
been  Iraced  to  this  source  *  witiiin  three  years ! 

In  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  the  colouring  of  con- 
fectionery with  poisonous  pigments  is  prohibited,  and  tlie  vendors 
are  held  responsible  for  all  accidents  which  may  occur  to  persons 
from  eating  their  sugar  confectionery.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  some  such  prohibition  shouhl  be  made  in  England.  Arsenic, 
acco  riling  to  law,  must  he  sob  I  coloured  with  soot,  in  order  that 
its  hue  may  pre\ent  its  bcin*^  used  by  mistake  for  other  sub- 
stances :  how  absurd  it  is  that  we  should  allow  other  poisons, 
(|uite  as  virulent,  to  be  mixed  with  the  food  of  children  and 
adults,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  colour!  All  kinds  of  sug:*r- 
plums,  coin  fits,  and  '  kisses,'  in  addition  to  being  often  adul- 
terated willi  large  quantities  of  plaster  of  Paris,  are  always 
open  to  the  suspitiou  of  being  poisoned.  Necessiiv  cannot 
be  urged  for  the  continuance  of  this  wicked  practice,  as  there 
are  plenty  of  vegetable  pigments  which,  if  not  quite  so  vivid  as 
the  acrid  mineral  ones,  are  sufficiently  so  to  please  the  eye. 
Of  late  years  a  peculiar  lozenge  has  been  intniduced,  in  which 
the  flavour  of  certain  fruits  is  singularly*  imitated.  Thus  we 
have  essence  of  jargonel  drops,  essance  of  pine-apple  dro}>5,  and 
many  others  of  a  most  delicate  ta&te.  They  really  are  so  deli- 
cious that  we  scarcely  like  t*>  create  a  prejudice  a.,^'U03t  them; 
but   the   truth    is   greal,  and    must   prevail:    all    the&e   delicate 
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essences  are  made  from  a  preparation  of  *Ether  and  rancid  cheese- 

and  butter. 

The  maiiufacturerj  perhaps  unaware  of  the  cumulative  action  of 
many  of  his  chemicals,  thinks  that  the  small  quantity  can  do  nc^ 
harm.  We  have  seen,  in  the  matter  of  preserved  fruits  and  sug^ir 
conrectionery,  how  fallacious  is  tbat  idea.  But  the  practice  of 
adulteration  often  leads  to  lamentable  results  of  the  same  nature, 
which  are  quite  unmtentional  on  the  part  of  their  perpetrators^ 
and  which  occur  in  the  most  roundabout  manner.  An  instance 
of  ibis  is  related  by  Aecum,  which  goes  directly  to  the  point. 
A  gentleman,  perceiving  that  an  attack  of  colic  always  supervened 
upon  taking  toasted  Gloucestershire  cheese  at  an  inn  at  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  stopping,  ami  having  also  noticed  t!iat  a  kitten 
which  liad  partaken  of  its  rind  was  rendered  violently  sick,  had  the 
food  analysed  J  when  it  was  found  that  lead  was  present  in  it  in  poi- 
sonous quantities.  Following  up  his  inquiries,  he  ascertained  that 
the  maker  of  the  cheese,  not  finding  his  annatto  sufficiently  deep 
in  colour,  liad  resorted  to  tlie  expedient  of  colouring  the  commo- 
dity witli  vermilion.  This  mistture,  although  pernicious  and  dis- 
creditable, was  not  absolutely  poisonous,  and  certainly  could  not 
account  for  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  food  on  the  human  system. 
Trying  back  still  further,  however^  it  was  at  last  found  that  the 
druggist  wLo  sold  the  vermilion  had  mixed  with  it  a  portion  of 
red  had^  imagining  tliat  the  pigment  was  only  required  for 
house-paint,  *Thus/  as  Ac  cum  remarks,  *  the  druggist  sold  hi^" 
vermilion,  in  a  regular  way  of  trade,  adulterated  with  red  lead,, 
to  increase  his  profit,  without  any  suspicion  of  the  use  to  which 
it  would  be  applied  ;  and  tlie  purcbaser  who  adulterated  the^ 
annatto,  presuming  that  tlie  vermilion  was  genuine,  had  no 
hesitation  in  heightening  the  colour  of  his  annatto  with  so  harm- 
less an  adjunct*  Thus,  thmugh  the  diversified  and  circulatory 
operations  of  commerce,  a  portion  of  deadly  poison  may  find 
admission  into  the  necessaries  of  life  in  a  way  that  can  attach 
no  criminality  to  the  parties  through  whose  hands  it  hag 
successively  passed/  The  curious  aspect  of  this  circuitous  kind 
of  poisoning  is  that  it  occurs  through  the  belief  of  each  adul- 
terating rogue  in  the  honesty  of  his  neighbour. 

If  we  could  possibly  eUminate,  from  the  mass  of  human  disease,. 
that  occasioned  by  the  constant  use  of  deleterious  food,  we  should' 
find  that  it  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  percentage  on  the 
whole,  and  that  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  doctor  would  prove' 
to  be  the  adulteraton  Bui  even  our  refuge  fails  us  in  our  hour  oF 
need  j  the  tools  of  the  medical  man,  like  those  of  the  sappers  and^ 
miners  before  Sebastopol,  often  turn  out  to  be  w^orthlcss.     Dnigs- 
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an  J  nietlical  comforts  are  perhaps  adulterated  as  extensively  as 
^any  other  article.  To  mention  only  a  tew  familiar  and  house- 
hold medieines  for  instance  :  Epsom  salts  are  adulterated  with 
sulpliate  of  soda;  carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphate  of  soda — -a  very 
injurious  substitute.  Mercury  is  sometimes  falsified  with  lead, 
tin,  and  bismuth ;  gentian  with  the  poisonous  drugs  aconite  and 
belladonna  ;  rhubarb  with  turmeric ,  and  js^amboge  ;  cantharides 
with  black  pepper  j  and  cod- liver  and  castor  oils  with  common 
and  inferior  oils  ;  whilst  opium,  one  of  tlic  sheet-anchors  of  the 
physician,  is  adulterated  to  the  greatest  extent  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent ways.  Medical  comforts  are  equally  uncertain.  Thus 
potato-flour  forms  full  baJf  of  the  so-called  arrowroots  of  com- 
merce ;  sago-meal  is  another  very  common  ingredient  in  this 
nourishing  substance.  Out  of  fifty  samples  of  so-styletl  arrowroot^ 
Dr,  Hassall  found  twenty-two  adulterated,  many  of  ihcm  con- 
sisting enlireli/  of  potato- flour  and  sago-meal.  One  lialf  of  the 
common  oatmeals  to  be  met  with  arc  adulterated  witli  barleys 
meal,  a  much  less  nutritious  substance— an  im|>ortant  fact,  which 
boards  of  pfuardians  should  be  acquainted  with,  Hunej  is  sophis- 
ticated with  flour-starch  and  sugar- starch.  And  lastly,  we  wish  to 
say  something  important  to  mothers.  Put  no  faith  in  the  hundred 
and  one  preparations  of  Jarinaceous  food  fur  infants  which  are 
panided  under  so  many  attractive  titles.  They  are  all  composed  of 
wheat-flour,  potato-flour,  sagOi  &c.,— very  familiar  ingredients^ 
which  w<mld  not  take  with  anxious  parents  unless  christenctl  with 
cxtraonlinary  names,  for  which  their  compounders  demand  aa 
extraordinary  charge.  To  invalids  we  would  also  say,  place  no 
reliance  on  the  Revalentas  and  Krvalentas  advertised  through 
the  country  as  cures  for  all  imaginary  diseases.  They  consist 
almost  entirely  of  lentil-pt^wdetj  bar  ley-flour,  &c,,  which  aro 
charged  cent,  per  cent,  above  their  real  value. 

Of  all  the  articles  we  have  touched  upon,  not  one  is  so 
Im port^int  as  water,  it  mixes  more  or  less  with  all  our  solid 
food,  and  forms  nine-'lenths  of  all  our  drinks.  Man  himself,  as 
a  sanitary  writer  has  observed,  is  in  great  part  made  up  of  this 
element,  and  if  you  were  to  put  him  under  a  press  you  would 
squeeze  out  of  him  8.1  pailfulU*  That  it  should  be  furnished 
pure  to  the  consumer  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  sanitary  and 
economic  point  of  view*  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  but  feeble 
attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  this  advantage  to  the  metropolis* 
At  prcs€»nt  London,  with  its  two  and  a  half  millions  of  population, 
is  mainly  supplied  by  nine  water  companies^  six  of  which  derive 
their  supply  from  the  Thames,  one  from  the  New  River,  one 
from  the  Ravensboumej  and  a  third  from  pnida  and  wells.  Besides 
XhiM  supply,  which  ramifies  like  a  network  over  the  whole  metro* 
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polis,  we  find  dottcnl  about  both  public  and  private  wells  of 
various  qualities.  We  do  not  in  tend  to  follow  Dr.  Hassall  into 
his  microscopic  representations  of  the  organic  matter^  vegetable 
and  animal,  by  which  the  customers  of  one  company  ran  compare 
the  water  served  to  them  with  that  dealt  out  to  otliers,  and  thus 
at  a  glance  assure  themselves  tliat  th^y  hare  not  more  than  their 
share  of  many-legj^edj  countless-jointed,  hideous  animalcule, 
which  look  formidable  enough  tofrijfhtcn  one  from  ever  touching 
a  drop  of  London  water,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  ^ivin]^ 
the  g^eneral  characteristics  of  the  whole  of  them*  With  one  excep- 
tion they  were  all  of  a  hardness  ranging  from  11  to  18  degrees. 
This  hardness  depends  upon  the  earthy  salts  present,  such  as 
sulphates  and  bicarbonates  of  lime  and  ma«:nesia.  They  were  alsf* 
Uf  some  extent  saline,  as  all  tlie  salt  used  in  the  metropolis  ulti- 
mately finfls  its  way  into  tlie  Thames,  or  great  sewer-stream. 
Not  lon^  a^o  two,  at  least,  of  these  six  Thames  water  companies 
procured  their  supply  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mouths  of 
great  drains,  and  all  of  tliem  resortetl  to  the  river  at  different 
points  below  Battersea,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  metropolis,  and  is  eonseqoently  crowded  with  ani- 
mal and  ve<je table  matter,  both  livinpf and  dead,  and  thick  with  the 
mud  stirred  up  by  the  passag-e  to  and  fro  of  the  penny  steam ers» 
The  violent  outcry  made,  however,  by  the  Boanl  of  Healtb, 
induced  two  of  these  companies  to  carry  their  feed-pi prs  as  high 
at  Thames  Ditton  and  Kew  Bridge.  Next  year  all  the  com-* 
panics  takin^^  their  supplies  from  the  Thames  will  be  compelled 
to  go  at  least  as  high  as  Kingston^  and  to  submit  them  to  a 
prt^eess  of  fdtration ;  but  even  at  tins  point  the  river  is  in  some 
degree  sewarfc-tainted,  and  the  chemically -combined  portion  of 
baser  matter  cannot  be  removed  by  any  filter. 

The  impurities  of  the  Thames  are  not  all  we  have  to  deal 
with — its  hardness  must  cost  the  Londoners  hundreds  of  thou*- 
sands  a-year  in  the  article  of  soap  alone.  The  action  upon  | 
lead  is  also  marked  ;  be  nee  we  find  poisonous  ear  bona  tes  of 
tlmt  metal  held  in  solution.  Plumbers  aie  well  aware  of  thi» 
faet,  and  frequently  meet  with  leaden  cisterns  deeply  corroded* 
This  corrosi*m  may  arise  from  either  chemical  or  voltaic  actioti* 
The  junction  of  lead  and  solder,  or  iron^  immersed  in  water 
impregnated  with  salts  or  aeid  nf  any  kind,  will  cause  erosion  of 
the  metah  A  familiar  instanee  of  this  is  seen  in  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  iron  railings  rust  away  just  where  they  are 
socketed  in  the  stonework  with  lead.  The  presence  of  a  piece  of 
mortar  on  the  lead  of  a  cistern  may  even  set  Up  this  action,  aad 
result  in  giving  a  whole  family  the  cnlic 

The  pumps  of  the  metropolis  are  liable  to  even  more  contami'- 
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n  fit  ion  than  river- water,  inasmuch  as  tlie  soil  surrountlinj?  th^m  is 
saturated  with  the  sewage <jf  innumerahle  cesspools,  and  with  that 
arising  from  the  leakage  of  'imperfect  drains.  Medical  men 
entertained  t!ie  opinion  that  the  terrihle  outbreak  of  cbolcra  in 
Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,  last  year,  arose  from  tlie  fact  that 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhcKid  were  in  the  habit  of  visitinnj  a 
public  pump  which  was  proved  to  be  foul  with  drain^water,  and 
the  handle  of  which  was  taken  off  to  prevent  further  mischief. 
Some  of  these  pablic  pumps  appear  lo  yield  excellent  water — 
cold,  clear^  and  palatahle ;  but  the  presenee  of  these  qualities  by 
no  means  pro%^es  that  they  are  pure.  The  hrig:ht  spark! inif  icy 
water  issuinsr  from  the  famous  Aid  gale  pump,  according  to  Mr- 
Simon,  the  city  officer  of  health,  owes  its  most  prized  qualities  to 
the  nitrates  which  have  filtered  into  the  well  from  the  decay- 
ing animal  matter  in  an  adjoining  churchyard. 

The    porter    and    slout    of    the    metropolis  have    lonir   been 
famous.     The  virtues  of  the  latter  drink  are  celebrated  all  over 
the  world  ;  and  a  Royal   Dukc^  not  many  weeks  ago,  ascribetl 
the  great  mortality  amon*^  the  Guards  in  the  East  to  the  want 
of  their  favourite  beverag-e*     No  doubt,  the  pure  liquor,  as  it 
comes  from   the  great  brewers,  is  wholesome  and  &trenijthening, 
but    it   no    smmer   gets   int(»    the   possession   of  the   publicani 
than,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  article  is  made  up.     A 
stranger  wcmld   naturally  supptjse  that  the   foaming  tankard  of 
Meux^s  entire  w^hich  he  quaffs  at  the  '  Marquis  of  Gran  by '  has 
an  identical  flavour  with   that  at  the  '  Blue  Boar^'  where  the 
same  brewer*s  name  shines  resjdendent  on  the  house-front  i — not 
a  bit  of  it:  one  shall  be  smooth,  pleasantly   bitter,  slightly  acid, 
and  beaded  with  a  fineond  persistent  frotli ;  the  other,  bitter  witbj 
the  bitterness  of  soot,  salt,  clammy,  sweet,  and  frothing  with 
coarse  and  evanescent  froth*      The  body  of  the  liquor  is  un-- 
doubtedly  the  same,  but  the  variations  are  all  supplied  by  tbel 
publicans  and  sinners.     We  do  uot  make  Smaitc^.  as  they  am| 
continually  doing  in  Bavaria,  on  account  of  our  beer,  but 
have  strong  feelings  on  a  matter  of  such  national  importance, H 
and  the  wicked  ways  of  brewers  and  publicans  have  been  madpi 
over  ?md  over  again  the  subject  of  [mrliamentary  inquiry,     Th^ 
reports  of  various  committees  prove  that  in  times  past  porter 
and  stout  were    doctored   in  the    most  iuijenious   manner,  ami 
so  universally  and  unreservedlv,  that  a  tracie  sprang  up  termetl 
brewers*  druggists,   whose  whole  business  it   was  to  supply  to, 
the  manufacturers  and  retailers  of  the  national  beverage  ingre-j 
dients  for  its  adulteration  ;  nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  the  taste 
for  falsifying   beer  and  porter  extend,  that  one  genius,   higbt ' 
Jackson,  wrote  a  handbook  to  show  the  brewers  how  to  make 
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Beer  wifJtoni  any  Mali  or  Hops  at  all !  Aecum  hai  prcscrv  ed, 
in  his  now  antique  pages,  some  nf  the  recipes  in  vogue  in 
his  day*  The  boldness  willx  which  our  fathers  went  to  work 
is  amusing;  for  instance,  Mr.  Chihl^  in  his  'Practical  Treatise 
on  Brewing,'  after  having  made  his  non-professional  reader 
aghast  by  mentioning  a  score  of  pernicious  articles  to  be  used 
in  beer,  remarks  in  the  mildest  possible  manner,  — 

*  That,  however  nnieli  they  may  surprisse — however  penncious  or  dis» 
agreeable  they  may  appear,  he  has  always  found  them  requisite  In  the 
brewing  of  porter,  and  he  thinks  they  must  iJi variably  be  Ui*ed  by  those 
who  wish  to  continue  t)ie  tRste,  flavour,  antl  eflervescence  of  the  beer. 
And,  though  several  acts  of  Parliament  have  Iwen  passed  to  prevent 
porter  brewers  from  using  many  of  them,  yet  tlie  author  can  affirm,  from 
experience,  he  could  never  ]>roduce  the  present  flavmired  porter  without 
them.  The  intoxicatmg  qimlUies  of  jmrier  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
various  drug.s  mt  ft  mixed  with  iL  It  i»  evident  some  porter  is  more 
heady  than  o triers,  and  it  arises  from  the  greater  or  less  quaiuity  of 
stupefying-  ingredients.  Malt,  to  produce  intoxication,  must  be  used  in 
such  large  quantities  as  M'ould  very  much  diminish,  if  not  totally  ex- 
dude,  the  brewer's  profit/ 

It  is  dear  from  tbl^  extract  that  Mr,  Child  considered  the 
end  of  all  successful  brewing  was  to  make  people  dead-drunk 
at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  regardless  of  consequences,  Among^ 
the  ingredients  that  j\fr.  Morris,  another  instructor  in  the  art  of 
brewing,  tells  us  are  re<juisite  to  produce  a  popular  article 
are — cocculus  iiidicus  and  beans,  as  intoxicators  ;  calamus  aro- 
matic us,  as  a  substitute  for  hops  ;  quassia  as  a  bitter  j  cori  an  tier- 
seeds  to  give  flavour ;  capsicums,  caraway-seeds,  gtnjjer,  and 
j^ins  of  paradise,  to  give  warmth  j  whilst  ojster-s hells  are  re- 
commend etl  to  afford  a  touch  of  youth  to  i*ld  beer,  and  alum 
to  give  a  '  smack  of  age  *  to  new  ;  and  when  it  is  desired  to 
brin«?  it  more  rapidly  *  forward,'  the  presiding  Hecate  is  told 
to  drop  sulphuric  acid  into  her  brew;  bj  this  means  an  imita-p 
tion  of  the  age  of  eighteen  months  was  given  in  a  few  instants. 
Even  the  *  fine  cauliflower  head/  wvhich  is  held  to  be  the  sign  of 
excellence  in  stout,  was — and,  for  all  we  know,  still  is — artifi- 
cially made  by  mixing^  with  the  article  a  detestable  compound 
called  'beer-headings,'  composed  of  common  green  vitriol,  alum, 
and  salt,  and  sometimes  by  the  simple  addition  of  salts  of  steel. 
That  these  articles  were  commonly  employed  we  have  the  evidence 
of  the  Excise  department,  which  published  a  long  list  of  such  in- 
gredients seized  by  them  on  the  premises  of  brewers  and  brewers' 
druggists.*     Many  of  these  glaring  adulterations  are  probably  no 

>r^^ ■ ^ ^-^— -. 1 

*  It  Will  be  aearcely  iweetiiiT  to  mv  that  the  grent  Londoa  brewen  hare  never 
laid  tbetD£i.4ve«  opeu  to  tlie  tnifleioa  of  havmg  ndulieraitfd  Uteir  Uquar, 
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longer  ia  general  use,  although,  from  the  evidence  given  before  a 
recent  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  believed  that 
sulphuric   acid,    salt  of  steel,  sulphate  of   iron,   and  cocculu$ 
indicus  are  still  resorted  to  by  the  smaller  brewers,  especially  J 
those  living  in  the  country ^ — a  Ix^Hei"  very  much  strengtheneill 
by  the  very  odd  taste  we  aonietimcs  fmd  in  ales  and  porters,  and] 
which  is  certainly  not  derived  from  malt  and  hops.     The  common] 
method  of  adulterating  the  naticmal  liquor  is  by  mijcing  water 
with  it ;  this  is  done  almost  universally  by  the  publican,  and 
to  a  very  extraordinary  P5:tent»      A  comparison  between  the  per-^ 
centage   of  alcoliol   to   be  found  in  a  given   number  of  sample!  j 
of  porter  and  stout,  procured  from  what  is  termed  brewers'  tap»J 
or  agents,  with  that  existing   in  a  similar  nmnber  of  samplcmj 
purchased  of  publicans^  proves  this  fact  in  a  very  convincing] 
manner.    Dn  H assail  informs  us  that  with  regard  to  the  stouts 

^  the  alcohol — of  specific  gravity  79C,  temperature  GO'^  Fahr, — con- 
tained in  the  former  samples  ranged  from  7'  1 5  per  cent*  the  highest,  to  j 
4"53   the  lowest ;  whereas  that  of  the  stouts  procnred  from  piiblicaas 
varied,  with  one  exception,  from  4-87  per  cent,  to  325  per  cent.* 

The  same  difference  of  strength  also  existed  between  the  various 
samples  of  porter  procured  from  the  two  sources  ;  the  amount  of 
alcohol  in  that  obtained  from  the  tips  varying  from  4'51  per  centp 
to  2'42  per  cent.,  whereas  that  purchased  of  publicans  ranged  i 
from  Z'dl  per  cent,  to  1'81  per  cent.     The  mixture  of  water,  ofj 
coarse,  reduces  the  crdour,  to  bring  up  which  both  burnt  sug 
and  molasses  are  extensively  used  ;  and,  in  order  that  ^  the  appe 
tite  may  grow  with  what  it  feeds  f)n,'  tobacco  and  salt  are  copi- 
ously added  by  the  publittm*     Beer,  porter,  and  stout,  are  also  J 
liable  to  be  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  lead.    The  universatl 
use  of  pumping-mathines,  and  the  storing  of  the  casks  in  the] 
cellars,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bar,  nece»*J 
sllates  the  use  of  long  leaden  pipes,  in  passing  through  which  the| 
liquid,  if  'stale'  or  sour,  oxidates  a  portion  of  the  lead.     This 
fact   is   sf>  well  known   Ijoth   ui  public  and  publican,  that  the 
first  pot  or  two  drawn  in  the  morning  is  generally  set  aside, 
as^  from  having  lain  all  niglit  in  the  pipe,  it  is  justly  considered 
injurious*     The  liberality  of  the  barmaid  in  thus  sacrificing  a 
portion  of  the  liquor  is  more  apparent  than  real.     The  reader 
has,  perhaps,  noticed  that  most  public-bouse  counters  are  fitted  I 
up  with  metal  tops*  in  which  gratings  are  inserted  to  drain  off  alll 
the  spilt   Uquor,   drainings  of  glasses,   heel-taps  of  |X)ts«   i&c. 
down  these  gratings  goes  *"  the  first  draught '  with  its  dose  of  oxide] 
of  lead.     The  receptacle  lielow,  which  contains  all  this  refuse, 
together  with  that  al  the  bottoms  of  barrels,  the  publican  either 
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returns  io  the  brewer ,  or  empties  it  himsdf  into  hdf-filled 
casks. 

The  public  were  very  needlessly  alarmed  »Dme  two  or  three 
years  ago  by  a  statement  rnafle  by  M.  Fayen,  a  celebrated  French 
chemist^  that  s try cb nine  was  bein^  made  for  En^l?indj  wliere  il 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bitter- beer  of  this  country. 
This  Btati^menl  was  copied  by  the  *  J[ediail  Time^/  and  from 
thence  finding  its  way  to  Frinlinji-boiise  Square,  became  genei^ally 
diffused,  to  the  horror  and  discomfiture  of  pale-ale  drinkers^  and 
not  Without  reason j  when  it  is  remembered  that  one-sixth  of  a 
grain  of  this  poison  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal,  and  a  veir 
mucli  smaller  quantity,  daily  taken,  to  have  the  effect  of  inducing^ 
tetanic  spasms,  and  of  otherwise  seriously  injuring  the  nervous 
system,  We  arc  happy  to  Ik?  able  to  state  tbal  the  lovers  of  Bass 
and  AMsopp  may  quaff  their  tonic  drauj^ht  in  future  without 
any  fear  of  such  terrible  results  ;  the  bilterness  of  pale-ale  has  been 
found,  on  analysis,  to  be  en  I  i  rely  due  to  the  extract  of  hops. 
Furthermore,  this  beverage,  when  selected  from  the  stores  of  the 
brewers  or  their  agents,  has  universally  proved  to  be  perfectly 
pure.  We  say^  from  the  stores  of  the  Burton  brewers,  or  their 
agents^  because  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  of  procuring  the 
article  genuine  from  any  other  source.  The  label  on  the  bottle 
is  no  sure  guarantee,  for  used  bottles,  with  their  labels  intact,  are, 
in  many  instances^  re-filled  by  publicans  with  an  inferior  article, 
and  sold,  of  course,  at  the  price  of  the  real,  W^e  liave  goml  reason 
to  believe  that  this  trick  is  very  often  practised  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances, to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  public  and  brewers. 

Wine  is  far  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  treated  here.  The  grettt 
mass  of  ports  at  a  cheap  and  moderate  price  arc  made  up,  it  is  ivell 
known,  of  several  kinds,  and  doctored  according  to  cost.  There 
is  one  compound,  however,  which  pfirticularly  claims  our  attention, 
*  publicans'  port/  We  are  all  of  us^  familiar  with  the  announce- 
ment to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  such  tradesmen,  *  Fine  old 
crusty  |>ort,  2/f.  9(f,  a  Ix^ttle ;'  and  the  extraordinary  thing  is, 
that  upon  opening  the  sample  we  often  fmtl  that  it  is  crusted, 
and  that  the  cork  is  deeply  stained.  How  can  they  afford  to  sell 
an  article  l>earing'  the  appearance  of  such  age  and  quality  at  so 
low  a  price?  The  answer  is  simple:  wine,  crust,  and  stained 
cork  are  fabricated,  Tliere  is  a  manufactory  in  London,  where, 
by  a  chemical  process,  they  get  up  bees*- wing  to  perfection,  and 
deposit  it  in  tlie  Jjottles  so  as  exactly  to  imitate  the  natural  crust ; 
here  corks  are  also  stained  to  assuine  any  age  that  is  required. 
The  wine  itself  contains  a  very  little  inferior  port,  the  rest  being 
composed  of  cheap  red  French  wine,  bran<ly,  and  logwood  as  a 
colouring  matter,  if  required.  The  port- wine  sold  over  the  bar  at  3A 
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a  glass — and  we  are  assured  that  this  jirticle  is  making  its  way  in 
preference  to  gin  iti  the  low  neigh  bourhoijds,  one  ^in-palace,  to 
our  knowletl/^^e,  seHlng  a  butt  a  week  over  the  eounter — is  an 
inferior  article  even  to  this,  and  its  taste  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove 
that  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  it  ever  came  from  Oporto> 

Loudon   gin,   under  a  hundred   names,  is  notoriously  a  com- 
pound.    Most  people  flatter  themselves  that  its  peculiar  flavour  1 
is  due  to  the  admixture  of  sugar  and  juniper  berries  alone.     It 
is,  however,  a  much  more  elaborate  concoction  than  the  publie 
imagine.     Those  accustomed  to  the  unsweetened  West  Country 
gin  tliink  the  London  article  only  fit  to  drink  when  raw,  and  ia  i 
many  cases  they  are  right;  for  the  publican  and  inferior  spirit- 
dealers,  like   milkmen,  are  great  customers  of  the   pump.     It  I 
appears  that    some    of  the    samples  examinetl   by   tlie   analyst] 
contained  only  half  as  much  alcohol  as  was  present  in  others  |  [ 
and  as  the  gin  of  commerce  is   never  above   proof,  it  fidlowi  I 
that    these    specimens    were    seareely    as    good    as   *  stiff"*    gin- 
and- water.      So  much  for  the  pure  spirit ;  now  for  the  fancy- 
work  or  '  f!a¥onriRgs»'     The  quantity  of  sugar   in  the   samples 
examined  ranged  from  3oz,  4  drms.  23  grains,  to  13  oz*  4  drms. ; 
two  of  them  contained  oil  of  cinnamon,  or,   more  probably,  of 
cassia;  seven  contained  Cayenne  pepper,  some  of  them  in  very 
large  quantities ;  and  most  of  the  samples  contained  combined 
sulphates ;    whilst  there  is  good  authority  for  stating  that  sul- 
phate of  21  nc,  or  white  vitriol,  is  often  used.     The  very  '  beaded 
bubbles  winking  at  the  brim/  which  are  considered  to  l>e  a  proof 
of  the  strength  of   the  article,  are   produced    artificiaUy.     Mr. 
Mitchell,   in  his  *  Handbook  of  Commerce,*  sttites  that  this  is 
done  by  addling  a  mixture  compounded  of  alum,  carbonate  of. 
potash,  almond-oil,  sulphuric  acid,  and  spirits  of  wine.     *  The! 
earth   hath   bubbles  as  the  water  hntli,  and  these  are  of  them/' 
One  would  think  that  it  woukl  be  to  the  interest  of  the  trade  to 
keep  their   illicit   practices  *^dark:'  but  the  publican   has  bis 
*  Handbmik  '  to  teach  him  how  to  adulterate  spirit  as  well  as  beer. 
For  instance,  in  a  little  work  on  Brewing  and  Distilling,  written 
by  a  Mr*  Shannon,  the  following  recipe  is  given  : — 

*  Tq  redum  utisiceetened  Gin. 

A  tun  of  Jine  gin 252  gallons. 

Water    *,,-....       36      „ 


Wliicli  fuhle^l  together  makes   .         ,         .         .  2B8 
The  doefnr  i$  now  put  on,  and  it  is  f»rtht*r  re- 

dueed  with  water 19 

Which  givrs  .-,.*•.  '^01  gallons. 
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*  This  done,  let  one  pound  of  aliitii  be  just  covered  mtii  water,  and 
dissolved  by  boiling ;  rummage  the  whole  tog^elher,  and  i^our  in  the 
alum,  and  the  wljole  will  be  fine  in  a  few  days/ 

We  wonder  that  5Ir,  Gou^b,  the  great  temperance  advocate^ 
nerer  armed  himself  with  one  of  these  recipes,  in  order  to  convince 
people  of  the  noxious  liquids  they  are  invited  to  drink  under  the 
most  invitin*^  names.  In  every  quarter  of  the  town  we  see  gin- 
palares  seizing  upon  the  corner  houses  of  the  streets,  just  as 
scrofula  seizes  upon  the  joiuls  of  the  human  frame,  and  through 
their  ever  open  doors  streams  of  squalid  wretches  are  ( ontjnualtj 
poUTing  in  and  out ;  could  they  be  informed  that  they  enter  to  gulp 
oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  sulphuric  acid,  among  other 
acrid  and  deleterious  compounds— that  the  tap  of  the  publican 
spouts  corroding  fire,  like  that  which  leaped  up  from  the  wooden 
table  at  the  command  of  Mepiiistopheles,  in  Auerbach's  cellar, 
they  would  feel  inclined  to  exclaim  with  Siehald  to  the  fiend; — 

'  What,  Sir,  how  dare  you  piuctise  thus 

Your  hocus-pocU3  upou  us  ? ' 

Gin,  it  appears,  is  almost  exclusively  doctored  In  this  highly  de- 
leterious manner,  although  all  spirits  are  open  to  sophistication, 
but  especially  hrandy,  which,  on  account  of  its  price,  pays  well  for 
the  trouble,  Mr,  Shannon,  deeply  versed  in  the  '  art  and  mystery ' 
of  the  trade  of  the  publican,  informs  us  that  brandy  should 
be  *made  up'  for  *  retail'  by  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of 
llavoured  raisin  wine,  a  little  of  the  tincture  of  grains  of  paradise, 
cherry-laurel  water,  and  spirit  of  almond-cake :  '  add  also  10 
handfuls  of  oak  sawdust,  and  give  it  compleTion  with  burnt  sugar,' 

If  we  can  give  the  dram-drinker  little  comfort,  \\p  can  at  least 
reassure  the  smoker*  'Everybody  says'  that  common  cigars  are 
made  out  of  cabbages,  and  tobacco  has  always  been  suspected  of 
containing  many  adulterations.  These  charges  have  been  made 
however  at  rantlom,  and  the  result  of  chemical  analysis  and  ex- 
aminations by  the  microscope  has  proved  that  this  article  of 
daily  ctmsumption  is  remarkably  pure*  The  carefully-searching 
microscope  of  Dr.  H assail  has  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  other 
than  the  genuine  leaf  among  forty  samples  of  manufactured 
tobacco  J  neither  vvere  there  any  sophistications  disctjvercd,  with 
the  exceptions  of  salt,  su^ar,  and  water.  An  inquiry  into  the 
specimens  of  the  rolled  and  twisted  article  was  equally  consoling 
to  the  maker  and  chewer;  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  the  Excise 
officers  make  seizures  in  the  warehouses  of  the  tobacco  manu- 
facturers, of  dock,  rhubarbj  cfdtsfoot,  and  other  leaves,  but  to  a 
very  insignificant  extentj  considering  the  value  of  the  article  and 
the  heavy  duty  upon  it. 

He 
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He  whoj  like  Byron,  prefers  the  naked  beaiUies  of  tlie  leaf  in 
the  sliape  of  a  cigar,  will  be  equal  I  j  gratified  to  bear  thai  soch 
a  thinn^  as  adulteration  scarcely  exists  in  this  form  of  tobacco — 
at  least,  not  when  purchased  in  tlie  shops.  Even  if  we  descend 
to  a  penny  '  Pickwick/  we  find  notldng  in  it  but  tlie  pure  leaf. 
Out  of  fifty-seven  samples  examined,  only  one  was  sophisticated, 
and  that,  apparently  from  its  contents,  by  accident.  Tiie  only  ] 
adultcrateti  samples  discovered  al  all,  were  exactly  where  we 
might  have  expected  to  have  found  them,  in  the  |>ossession  of  a 
hawker  at  Whitechapel,  Tbese,  on  examination,  turned  out  to  be 
made  up  of  two  twisted  wrappers  or  layers  of  tbin  paper,  tinted 
of  a  bistre  colour,  while  the  interior  consisted  entirely  of  hav, 
not  a  particle  of  tobacco  entering  into  their  composition.  The 
second  example  of  a  spurious  eigar  was  purchased  at  a  review  " 
at  Hyde  Park.  It  consisted  externally  of  tobacco-leaf,  but  was 
made  intemaily  of  hay.  Our  readers  are  familiar  enough 
with  the  fellows  who  vend  these  fraudulent  articles,  made  to  sell 
and  not  to  smoke ;  they  are  generally  to  be  found  at  fairs  and 
races,  or  any  crnwdetl  place  in  the  open  air,  where  they  can 
escape  speedily  from  their  victimized  customers.  There  is  a 
class  of  men  who  make  a  very  good  1  i  veil  hot  jd  in  the  metropolis 
by  perambulating  the  streets  and  looking  out  for  ingenuous  youths. 
Towards  such  they  furtively  approacb,  and,  like  the  tem]>ter  of 
old,  whisper  in  their  ear  of  forbidden  fruit.  The  unwary  are 
constantly  taken  in  by  one  of  these  serpents,  in  tlie  shape 
of  a  sailor  straight  from  the  docks,  who  intimates,  in  a  hurried 
mamier,  that,  if  we  wanted  any  *  smuggled  cigars/  he  has  just  a 
box  to  sell  cheap  round  the  corner.  In  general  these  worthies 
need  not  fear  the  exciseman,  as  the  article  they  have  to  sell  does 
not  come  under  the  name  of  tobacco  at  alh 

If,  however,  cigars  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  adul- 
lerated,  they  are  the  subject  of  innumerable  frauds,  inasmuch  as 
those  of  English  manufacture  arc  passed  off  as  foreign  ones* 
Thus  the  so-called  Bengal  cheroots  are  ail  home-matlc  imitations 
of  Cbinsurah  cheroots.  In  order  to  pass  them  off  as  the  genuine 
article  they  are  sokl  in  boxes,  branded  and  labelled  in  exact 
imitation  of  those  sent  from  India.  It  may  be  asked  why  such 
c^igars,  if  made  out  of  the  tobacco  leaf,  are  not  as  good  as  those 
of  Eastern  or  Spanish  manufacture?  The  real  reason  is,  tliat 
the  tobacco  loses  much  of  its  fine  flavour  and  aroma  by  packing 
and  keeping;  otherwise  the  English  cigar  would  be  equal  to 
any  other.  The  old  impression  that  the  Manilla  cheroot  is  iin^ 
pregnatetl  with  opium  would  not  appear  to  be  correct  from  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  H assail^  who  has  failetl  to  discover  that 
narcotic  in  any  of  the  specimens  which  he  tested  for  it. 

We 
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We  hkive  ti)  meatioii  one  propamtioii  of  tobacco  of  which  we 
cannot  speak  quite  so  favoorablj  as  of  the  others.  Snuff  is,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  vilely  adulterated,  and  some  kinds  }x>isoiuiusJ  j. 
The  law  allows  the  use  of  salt  and  water  and  lime-water  in 
its  manufacture,  a  privilege  which  the  snuff- makers  takp  advan- 
ta^  i>f  to  increase  its  weight,  all  moist  snuffs  averaging  full 
twenty* five  per  tent,  of  water.  If  these  were  the  only  adultera- 
tions to  the  titillatlnij  powder,  no  harm  would  be  done  ;  but  we 
have  positive  evidence  afforded  us  in  the  i^eport  of  the  ^Lancet* 
Comniission,  that^  in  addition  to  ferruginous  earths,  such  as  red 
and  yellow  ochrCj  no  less  than  three  poisonous  ]>reparations  arc  also 
introduced  into  It — chromate  of  lead,  red-lead,  and  bi-chrnmate 
of  potash !  When  a  man  ta]B  his  snuff-box,  and  takes  out  a 
pinch,  he  little  dreams  that  he  is  introducing^:  an  enemy  into  bis 
system,  which  in  the  lonfr-run  mi^lit  master  his  nerves  and  pro- 
duce paralysis  ;  nevertheless  it  is  an  undoubted  fact.  Many 
persons  have  been  depriv€»d  of  the  use  of  their  limbs  through  m 
persisleuce  in  taJdng^  snuff  adulterati;^  with  lead  in  less  pro- 
portions tiian  that  found  in  the  samples  examinctl  by  Dr.  HassalL 
Bi-cliromatf^  of  potash  is  a  still  more  deadly  poison.  M, 
Duchatel  of  Paris  found  that  dogs  were  destroyed  hy  doses 
of  from  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  grain  to  one  five-bundredtlj  of 
ft  grain*  We  haye  beard  of  inveterate  snuffers  keeping  this 
comfort  open  in  their  waistcoat  pockets,  and  helping  themselves 
by  fin^:eis*-full  at  a  time ;  if  tlieir  snuff  cuntained  aavthin|^  like 
the  proportion  of  deleterious  tDgredients  now  to  be  found  in  tb€ 
same  article,  '  dri^pped  hands'  and  colic  would  soon  have  curod 
them  of  1  his  dirty  and  disagieeable  habit. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  further  the  trail  which  Accuni 
and  others,  and  more  lately  and  jiarticularly  Dr,  Ilassall,  have 
discovered  for  us  ;  before  closing  the  pages  of  the  latter  gent  1  em an^s 
report,  l)owever,  from  which  we  have  drawn  so  largely j  we  cnnnot 
avoid  stating  that  the  community  is  under  the  greatest  obligation 
to  both  himself  and  the  editor  of  the  '^  Lancet  '-^to  tiie  one  for 
the  eiiL*i<*y  with  winch  he  pursued  his  subject,  and  to  the  other 
for  his  singular  Exildness  in  rendering  himself  liable  for  th^ 
many  attions  which  the  publication  of  tlie  names  of  evil*doers 
was  likely  to  bring  upon  his  journal,  a  liability  winch  Dr. 
Ilassall  has  since  taken  upon  himself  by  the  reprijit  of  the 
report  under  his  own  name.  This  report  is,  in  fact,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  a  haiulbook  to  the  honest  and  fraudulent  food-dealers  in  the 
metropolis  j  smd  every  man  who  values  wholesome  aliment,  and 
thinks  it  a  duty  to  society  to  support  tlje  honest  tradesman  in 
preferenie  to  tlie  rogue,  &liould  [irocure  it  as  a  \aluable  work  of 
referent  e.     We   ha^  e  not  foil  owed  the  author  into  personalities^ 
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as  no  farther  purpose  could  be  servetl  by  so  doing  ;  but  we  hare 
shown  cnoiigh  to  convince  the  public  that  the  grossest  fraud 
leigns  throughout  the  British  public  commissariat  Like  a  set 
of  monkeys,  every  man's  hand  is  seen  in  his  neighbour's  dish* 
Tlie  baker  takes  in  the  grocer,  the  grocer  defrauds  the  publican, 
the  publican  ^does*  the  pickle  manufacturer,  and  the  pickle- 
maker  ileeces  and  poisons  all  the  rest. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Government  is  able  and 
willing  to  take  steps  to  stay  this  gigiuitic  evil  and  national  dis- 
honour. Mr,  Scholefield  has,  we  see,  given  notice  of  a  motion 
for  the  appointment  of  a  comniittce  of  inquiry  into  this  long-- 
standing  and  org^mized  system  of  public  robl>cry;  and  we  trust 
be  will  obtain  that  supiK>rt  his  motion  deserves.  As  guardian 
of  die  revenue,  the  Government  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
question,  independendj  of  t!je  view  it  must  take  of  its  moral 
aspect,  for  the  E^u'ise  is  witluml  doubt  cheated  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  a  year  by  tlie  same  unlawful  practices 
wliieh  demoralise  a  large  portion  oi  the  cunimunity,  antl  defraud 
and  deceive  the  remainder. 


Art,  VL— 1,  La  Verit4  sur  V Empereur  NicolaSj  Hiitoire  intimede 
$a  Vie  et  de  son  Rtgne.     Par  no  Russe.     Paris,  1854. 

!^.  Le  Tzar  Nicolan  tt  la  Saintc  Hussie.  Par  Ach,  Gallet  dc 
Kulture.     Paris,  1855, 

*  n^HE  Emperor  Nicholas  died  to-day  at  twenty  minutes  past 
-■-  noon/  Such  is  the  news  which  the  electric  telegiaph 
conveyed  on  the  2nd  of  ]^f arch  to  all  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
Arrlvlntr  suddenly,  and  without  any  e^cplanation  i-elaiive  t*j  tJie 
disease  whicli  preceded  his  deatli,  the  intelligence  gave  rise  to 
the  inevitable  suspicions  which  were  suggested  by  the  fate  of 
several  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Czar,  But  it  soon  became 
known  that  the  proud  and  powerful  autocrat  who  was  removed  at 
such  a  critical  moment  had  in  truth  died,  like  a  common  citizen, 
of  a  neglected  cold.  It  would  be  at  present  impossible  to  de- 
lineate in  its  full  proportions  the  life  of  a  sovereign  whose  rcign 
has  been  filled  with  such  important  events ;  but  we  may  sketch 
the  general  features  of  his  chamcter,  and  record  such  details 
of  his  last  moments  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  authentic, 

A  multitude  of  works  have  appeared  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  on  both  the  Czar  and  his  kingdom  i  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  have  been  the  productions  u(  t*xtravagant 
panegyrists,  angry  detractori}  or  hasty  and  ignorajit  compilersp 

Nothina: 


Nothing  is  gained  either  among:  nations  or  individuals  by 
calumniating  those  with  wliom  we  chance  to  be  at  enmity ;  anil 
there  is  as  little  wisdom  in  assuming  that  there  is  only  a  single 
system  in  politics — our  own^ — which  can  give  stability  to  a  go- 
vernment The  Emperor  Nicholas  himself  fell  into  the  mistake^ 
After  the  events  of  1848,  which  had  shaken  or  overlumed  all  the 
other  thrones  of  the  Omtinent,  lie  falsely  ima*;ined  that  a  military 
despotism  could  alone  be  fixed  on  an  immoveable  basis;  and  seeing 
himself  the autocml  of  a  boundless  empire^  he  imagined  he  could 
be  equally  tlie  arbiter  of  Europe,  From  the  intoxicating  pride 
which  was  engendered  on  this  occasion — the  belief  in  the  weak- 
ness of  surrounding  nations,  and  in  the  migrhl  of  Russia — it  is 
probable  that  the  projects  proceeded  which  have  resulted  in 
puttin<3:  his  dreams  to  the  test  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  have  avoided  at  least  some  of  our  difficulties  if  we  had 
despised  less  that  autocratic  rule^  which,  sacrificing  everythiog- 
to  a  single  end — the  support  of  military  power — is  found  armed 
at  every  point  against  the  attacks  of  nations  who  erroneously 
tljought  that  they  could  organize  armies  in  a  day. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  was  nineteen  years  youn^r  tbait! 
his  brother,  Alexander  L,  was  bom  on  the  (ithof  July,  1796,  On 
the  13th  of  July,  1817,  he  married  the  Princess  Louise  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Frederic  William  IIL  of  Prussia,  and  sister  of  the  pre- 
sent king.  According  to  the  Russian  usa^e,  she  changed  her  name 
on  her  marriage^  and  took  that  of  Alexandra  Feodorowna,  On 
the  20th  of  Aprily  in  the  following  year,  she  gave  birtli  to  the 
Prince,  who,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II,,  has  just  ascended 
the  throne.  Her  accouchement  was  not  without  danger ;  and 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  then  Grand  Dukcj  wrote  a  letter  on  the 
occasion  to  Augustin,  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  Moscow,  in 
which  the  joy  of  the  happy  father,  and  of  the  hushand  relieved 
from  apprehension,  are  beautifully  allied  with  the  liveliest  senti^ 
ments  of  religion : — 

'Most  Holy  Prelate, — I  have  ^tce^  with  the  fear  of  a  weak  mortal, 
but  with  tlie  hope  of  a  faithful  Christian,  the  most  decisive  moment  of 
my  life  apprfjaeJu  Uncertain  of  what  Providence  had  reservetj  for  me, 
I  had  strengthened  my  soul  by  a  religious  vow,  and  I  awaited  with 
resignation  the  will  of  God, 

*It  has  pleased  Divine  Provideace  to  make  me  taste  the  happiness  of 
l>eing  a  father;  He  has  deigned  to  preserve  both  the  mother  and  the 
sou.     The  expression  of  gratitude,  which  Is  uot  necessary  to  Him  who 
searches  the  heart*  becomes  indispen.sahle  for  a  heart  which  is  penetrated  ' 
witli  it, 

*  The  vow,  which  I  shall  be  eag^er  to  fulfil,  is  to  erect  a  chapel  to  th« 
honour  of  Alexander  ^ewski  in  the  Church  of  the  l^ew  Jerusalem,    It 
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is  tJie  humble  offering  of  a  happy  father,  who  con^des  to  the  Almighty 

his  moht  preriorts  good^  the  destmy  of  his  wife  and  of  hb  soru 

*  Your  Emineiice  will  be  my  aid  and  my  guide  in  llie  accomplis^hment 
of  a  vow  fto  dear  to  my  lieart.  May  fervent  prayer!*  for  the  mother 
and  th**  mn  be  addressed  to  Heaven  at  the  foot  of  that  altar  raised  by 
the  gratitude  of  a  father!  May  the  Almighty  prolong  their  daya  for 
the  happiness  and  service  of  the  Sovereign,  for  the  honour  and  good  of 
their  country  V 

The  princess  who  inspired  bim  with  such  tender  fear* 
never  ceased  to  exercise  a  salutary  inHuence,  Althoun^h  his^ 
attentions  are  said  to  have  been  profusely  bestowed  upon  other 
women,  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  husband  remained  her 
undivided  possession.  On  all  occasions  of  importance  their 
affection  was  conspicuous.  When  the  military  insurrection 
I*roke  out  in  St  Petersbiirgj  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  thc^ 
new  C?-ar  repaired  with  his  wife  to  the  chapel  of  the  palace  be^ 
fore  putting  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  regiment  of  Horse  Guards 
to  give  battle  to  the  insurgents  in  Isaac-square,  and  joined  m 
prayer  with  her  for  the  safety  of  the  empire.  While  the  en- 
gagement lasted,  the  Empress,  who  could  bear  the  iocessant 
discharges  of  cannon,  remained  prostrate,  imploring  heaven  for 
the  preservation  of  her  husband,  who^  when  victory  had  declared 
itself,  returned  to  throw  himself  into  her  arms  and  offer  up  thanks 
with  her  on  bis  knees  for  his  complete  success*  This  desire  tc^ 
be  together  in  trying  conjunctures,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
certaia  signs  of  attachment,  was  manifested  anew  during  the 
last  two  years.  In  spite  of  a  disease  of  the  bmgs,  which  for 
several  seasons  past  has  forcetl  her  to  exchange  the  rigorous. 
winter  of  St.  Petersburg  for  some  milder  climate,  the  Empress 
would  not  leave  her  husband  alone  tn  his  trials,  and  to  tbi& 
affectionate  resolve  he  owed  the  consolation  of  having  by  his 
deatli^bed  the  companion  of  his  life.  In  former  days,  when 
she  was  absent  for  her  health,  the  Emperor  has  posted  through 
Europe  to  surprise  her  in  her  winter  quarters.  Ten  years  ago 
she  batl  a  country-house  at  the  gates  of  Palermo,  and  the  door  of 
her  chamber  being  opened  one  morning  wuth  an  unusual  noise, 
the  C^ar  entered,  having  travelled  incognito  from  Russia  for 
the  mere  gratifuation  of  the  interview.  We  recall  these  circum* 
stances  because  it  has  latterly  been  supposed  that  the  despot 
whose  will  was  law,  and  who,  out  of  the  millions  of  his  subjet  ts, 
made  every  man  tremble  against  whom  he  turned  bis  indigna- 
tion, was  a  sort  of  ogre  in  bis  household  wbom  no  one  approaclied 
without  trepidation.  Not  only  was  he  affectionate  to  tiis  family, 
but  he  was  a  kind  master  to  his  domestics^  who  were,  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  warmly  attached  to  him.     Loving  theatrical  trappings 
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and  pomp  in  public,  where  liis  principol  aim  was  to  produce  an 
effect,  his  private  habits  wrre  simple  and  primitive. 

Ambition  and  vanity  apart,  the  life  uf  an  autocrat,  who  is  master 
of  a  gjcat  empire,  and  who  is  obli^etl  to  communicate  motion  to  the 
complicated  machine  of  the  state  by  the  activity  of  bis  mind  and 
the  energy  of  his  will,  is  immensely  more  laborious  than  that  of 
a  constilulional  prime  who  governs  through  his  ministers,  ll 
is  difFicidt,  in  deed,  to  comprehend  how  any  man  can  endure, 
whatever  may  be  his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers,  the 
excess  of  labovir  which,  in  Russia,  devolves  upon  tbe'  sovereign. 
At  once  the  diclator  and  sole  responsible  agent  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  his  empire,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  con- 
tinually in  motion.  He  was  incessantly  compelled  to  visit  the 
remotest  points  of  his  dominions  to  inspect  bis  armies,  his  fleets, 
and  bis  (orlresses ;  to  cause  roatls  to  be  made  or  canals  to  be  cut; 
and  to  ascertain  if  the  orders  be  had  given  were  executetl — a  thing 
very  difHrult  to  secure  in  a  country  where  official  corruption  and 
venality  are  all  but  universaU  Nearly  every  one  tries  to  gain  the 
imperml  favour  by  false  demonst rat  tons  of  probity  and  seeal,  and 
every  one  tries  equally  to  derive  the  utmost  possible  advantage  ln>m 
his  jKJSt,  The  Czar  was  determined  lo  play  his  ovenvhelmiag^ 
part  with  high  distinction,  according  lo  the  national  idea,  which 
dates  at  least  irom  Peter  the  Great,  and  perhaps  beyijud ;  and 
the  evcntri  of  his  reign  bear  testimony  to  his  grasping  amhition 
and  uniiiim?  ai;tivity*  The  war  with  Persia  in  lH2<i,  and  with 
Turkey  in  1828,  advanced  the  south waitl  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
and  added  large  provinces  in  Asia  to  his  overgrown  states.  The 
cotidict  with  Poland  in  1831  strengthened  his  autbority  at  home, 
which,  for  a  short  period,  had  been  shaken ;  while  the  recent 
occupation  of  Hungary  was  designed  to  re-establish  in  Germany 
the  ascendant  wbicb  he  had  momentarily  lost  by  the  commotions 
of  184tS,  The  diplomatist-in-chief  of  his  country,  as  well  as  the 
orgimizer  and  supreme  director  of  its  enormous  armies,  he  never 
ceiisetl,  ihiring  the  thirty  years  of  his  reign*  at  every  revolution 
which  agitated  Enrope,  to  niaititain  the  cause  of  legttimacyl 
For  eighteen  years  he  carried  on  with  Louis  Philippe  a  noiseless 
but  inces^^nt  struggle,  which  in  some  shape  or  other  would  have 
broken  out  into  action  if  the  ^md  sense  of  the  other  Govern* 
ments  of  Europe  had  not  put  a  bridle  upon  this  giant  of  the 
north.  It  is  but  too  well  known  with  what  in  A  nit  e  art  Mu»c«»vit^ 
diplomacy,  assuming  all  masks  and  takiug  all  tones,  l;as  suc^ 
ceeded  in  paralysing  during  the  present  crisis  a  great  pari  af 
Germany,  and  in  anesting  hitherto  the  motions  of  Austria, 
til  ways  announrprl  and  always  delayed.  Though  this  restless 
interference  and  wilj  tact  may  be  national,  it  was  personified  iti 
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Nicbolas,  who,  with  unwearied  tenacity,  and  prodigious  activity, 
directed  the  moves  and  dictated  the  despatehes. 

The  siune  strong  will  made  itself  fe!t  in  every  department  of 
the  government.  It  is  to  Xichwlas  tfiat  Russia  awes  the  code  of 
her  hiws,  which  appeared  in  183i  in  fifteen  volumes,  4to,,  and 
was  enlarged  by  a  supplement  of  sixteen  volumes  in  1851, 
Notwithstanding  its  faults,  and  the  irremediable  defect  inherent 
in  the  constitution  of  the  country,  which  makes  all  law  sabor- 
dinate  to  the  will  of  the  Czar,  it  is  a  vast  boon  to  a  people 
who  were  prevjously  only  possessed  of  a  few  rude  enact- 
ments, and  a  sort  of  preamble,  digested  by  Catherine  with  the  aid 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  encyclopaedists,  V'oltaire, 
Diderot,  and  D*Alembert,  who  cried  it  up  throughout  Europe 
as  a  marvel  J  while  it  was  scarcely  mentioned  in  Russia. 

To  add  to  the  material  prosperity  of  his  dominions  was  another 
constant  object  of  the  Emperor^s  care.  To  enlarge  his  fleets,  to 
multiply  his  ports  and  means  of  maritime  commerce,  to  impn^ve 
the  communication  between  every  portion  of  his  states,  to  establish 
railroads  juid  the  rapid  conveyance  of  intelligence,  insomuch  that 
our  news  from  the  Crimea  has  always  come  to  us  more  quickly 
through  St.  Petersburg  than  by  the  direct  route ;  to  secure  new 
outlets  for  Russian  products  by  treaties  with  Chinaj  the  Mahom- 
medan  powers  of  Asia,  the  states  of  (jermany,  and  even  with 
America, — such  are  a  part,  and  (mly  a  part,  of  the  re  suites  which 
Nicholas  secured.  If  we  consider  that  while  he  was  candying  on 
these  vast  and  varied  schemes  he  had  to  apply  himself  unceasingly 
to  preserve  the  balance  between  the  two  great  parties  of  the  empire 
— the  old  Russian  and  the  German;  that  it  was  to  hiui  the 
peasants  and  serfs  resorted  to  get  their  wTongs  redressed ;'  that 
it  was  he  who  nominated  to  all  civil  and  military  functions 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  his  ten itories  |  that  to  hiai  alone 
the  Russian  nobles  had  to  address  themselves  to  obtain  a  foreign 
passport,  of  which  he  himself  determined  the  duration  ;  that  it 
was  he  who  settled  the  manner  iu  which  a  po<jr  prisoner  w  as  to 
be  conductetl  to  Siberia,  and  who  sometimes  (it  is  said)  had  the 
severiiy  to  add  with  his  own  hand  to  a  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion the  words  on  foot ;  that  when  he  applied  himself  to  the 
question  of  public  inslruction,  he  went  so  far  as  to  regulate  the 
length  of  the  rod  with  which  the  children  were  to  be  chastised, — 
when  we  recuUect  that  he  who  descended  lo  these  and  a  thousand 
otlier  juiuutia*  in  tlic  cabinet,  passeil  a  considerable  portion  of 
hi^  dtiy  abroad  reviewing   Ids  suhliers  ;  that  he  was  always  the 
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first  on  the  spot  if  a  fire  of  any  importance  broke  out ;  that  he 
used  to  be  seca  in  winter  in  t!ie  streets  of  St,  Petersburg 
siiperi mending  tbe  breaking  of  the  loo^  pendent  icicles  which,  to 
the  great  danger  of  the  passers-by,  are  fretjuently  detached  from 
the  roofs  ;  when  we  contemplate  the  immensity  of  these  multi- 
farious occupations,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  sort  of  vertigo 
at  the  frightful  ambition  which  condemns  an  emperor  of  Ilussia 
to  greater  fatigue  than  is  imposed  in  any  country  in  the  world 
upon  the  worst  convict  who  expiates  his  crimes  by  bodily  toil. 

Vet  all  we  have  enumerated  was  not  sufficient  to  exhaust  a 
diligence  so  absorbing*  Unlike  his  brother  Const^ntine,  who 
used  to  say  that  lefirttinf/  to  read  made  peopk  stupids  Nicholas  had 
applied  himself  with  perseverance  and  success  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind.  He  was.  possessf?d  of  various  information,  and  had 
read  much.  Music,  mathematics^  and  military  architecture  had 
been  his  favourite  studies,  and  he  had  even  paid  attention  to 
theology,  a  pursuit  which  was  not  without  its  political  use  1o  a 
sovereign  who  was  the  lay  pontiff  of  his  country.  He  is  said  t4> 
have  assisted  the  Russian  poet  Nestor  Koukolnik  in  the  c*>m- 
posltion  of  some  of  bis  pieces,  and  to  have  eandescended  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  ballets.  It  is  at  least  certain  lliat  he  waj^ 
passionately  fond  of  dramatic  entertainments,  and  ccnistanily 
made  his  appearance  behind  the  scenes.  The  Comte  de  \'iilemarj' 
a  French  Legitimist  who  has  lately  published  some  particulars 
respecUn;^:  tlie  C^ar,  relates  ati  anecdote  connected  with  his 
theatrical  propensities  which  affords  a  lively  illustration  of  one 
of  the  foibles  of  bis  character. 

*  The  frequenters*  of  the  Vaudeville  at  Paris,  when  it  vvas  m  the  Rue 
de  Chartrfs^  con  doubtless  still  remember  an  aetre'^s  remarkable  for 
her  eor|iuleacyi  l^er  auimation,  and  her  piquancy — Madame  Bras,  who 
left  Pariis  to  sefk  her  fortujie  in  Russia,  where  she  wait  well  reeeivedt 
partieularlY  by  the  royal  family.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  L  was  fond 
of  V  bit  in  g-  the  actors  iti  the  srreen-room  during  the  play,  and  Uf^ed  to 
iheeand-thon  the  women.  On  entering  one  evening  the  wome(i*s 
green -rr>om,  he  found  Madame  liras  akme,  A  s-bj^dtt  ma  lie  ions  ^rnlle 
as  he  entered  played  over  her  lips.  The  Emperor  remarked  it,  and 
said,  *'  Bras,  what  made  titee  laugh  on  my  comittg  in  ?"  **  A  fern  it  one 
folly.  Sire,"  she  replied,  "which  passetl  through  my  mind,  ajid  which 
1  beseech  yonr  i^raje^ty  to  excuse  nie  from  eommuni eatings  ihongh  I 
protest  thtTe  was  noihing  in  it  to  offend  yonr  Majesty,  whom  1  res|»ect 
as  I  oufiht."  "  I  believe  it,"  replied  the  Emperor,  with  his  usual 
dignity,  **  which  is  the  reason  why  I  w*ant  to  know  the  cause  of  your 
laii^h,"  *' Sire,"  answered  Madume  Bnt<,  "since  you  order  it  I  will 
cnnftyis  thaL  as  I  kiw  yuur  Majesty  come  in,  I  conld  not  help  ^ying 
to  my?elf  that  your  person  is  devilishly  well  adapted  to  yonr  Hue  of 
characters"  (f^iieile  a  dkthlvmvnt  It  phijmjue  ile  son  imploi).    Though 
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the  coaipltmenl  savoured  a  little  of  thu  vulgar  player,  it  infinitely 
ilattertici  the  Eniperorj  wlio  laughed  at  it  with  the  afikbrlity  wiucb  was 
habitual  to  Iiim  whc^n  convemng'  with  the  French  actresses ;  and  t*n 
the  following  day  he  sent  a  beautiful  pair  of  diamojid  bracelets  to  the 
vivacious  truant  from  the  theatre  of  the  Rue  de  Chartres/ 

It  may  readily  be  ima°:ined  that  the  man  who  attadied  such 
importance  to  the  effect  produced  by  his  physical  advantages  in 
the  cyps  of  spectators  must  have  thought  still  more  of  the  opinion 
entertnined  of  fits  power,  his  character,  and  the  resources  of 
his  inimL  Accordingly  it  is  stated  that  he  had  formed  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  works  and  pamphlets,  and  even  of  the  numberless 
newspaper  articles  published  in  all  lang^iages,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  ^lobe,  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  either  favourably  or 
the  reverse.  This  curious  collectitm  consisted  at  his  death  of 
several  hundrerls  of  volumes  and  portfolios.  The  princes  of  the 
Medici  family,  who  reigned  for  near  two  centuries  in  Tuscany, 
had  the  same  habit.  They  used  every  method,  including:  even 
assassination,  to  get  possession  of  manuscript  works  in  which 
their  history  was  traced ;  and  thoujjjh  the  narrative  was  rarely 
favtjurable  to  them,  the  whole  collection  was  religiously  pre^ 
served  in  their  secret  arcbiveSj  where  it  may  be  seen  at  this  day, 
Amon*i:  them  is  a  packet  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Cardinal  Hlppo- 
lytus  de'  Medici,  nephew  of  Leo  X*,  and  the  tasteful  translator 
of  the  second  book  of  V^irgiTs  *  i^neid/  and  bearing  tlijs  endorse- 
ment in  his  ovvn  handwriting, — *  Beard  torn  by  me  from  the 
muzzle  of  that  dog  of  a  traitor  Jean  Luc  Orsino  in  the  Pope'« 
ante-chamber,'  All  Tartars  arc  not  bom  in  the  north  of  Asia, 
Among  the  numerous  recorded  anecdotes  of  the  violence  of 
temper  displayed  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  this^ 

Endowed  witli  such  rare  qualities,  the  late  Cznr  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  an  extraordinary  man.  But  in  spite  of  all 
that  his  followers  could  say  or  do  to  satiate  his  extravagant  vanity, 
and  grality  the  boundless  pride  which  possessed  him  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  posterity  wnll  never  place  him  among  the  great 
men  to  whom  they  were  pleased  to  compare  him.  Enthusiast  as 
he  was  fcir  everything  connected  with  material  grandeur,  moral 
grandeur,  without  which  there  can  be  no  true  greatness,  was 
almost  entirely  w*anting  in  him»  He  was  able,  like  Gengis  Khan 
or  Attila,  to  set  millions  of  soldiers  in  motion  ;  he  was  able  to 
show  to  astonished  Europe  Russia  bristling  with  a  girdle  of  I 
cannon,  from  Schastopol  to  Archangel,  and  iram  Cnmstadt  to 
Kamtchatka ;  he  was  able,  in  his  fjir- reaching  musings  on  the 
destinies  of  his  race,  to  imagine,  as  so  many  other  ambitious  men 
had  done  before  him,  that  lie  was  predestined  to  become  the  con- 
queror 
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queror  of  the  world*  He  probably  pictured  in  his  wild  and 
measureless  dreams  of  dominion  the  trrandeur  of  all  the  nations 
of  Sclavonic  ori|rin  unit<?d  under  a  iinorle  j^overnment ;  but  he 
only  prepared  himself  for  his  mighty  mission  by  inilitarv  des- 
potism ;  and  the  sole  means  of  action  he  contemplated  were 
force  and  fraud.  As  to  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  man, 
as  ti>  those  elevated  sentiments  oi  heart  and  mind  which  ennoble 
human  nature,  he  not  only  neglected  to  cultivate  them  among  hb 
people,  but  oppt>fied  them  throiij^hout  his  life  by  the  most  violent 
and  merciless  means.  Every  reiifrioiis  deiiomination  was  ]>ro- 
ficrilx'd  except  his  own,  and  the  Bil>le  was  rigorously  banisbed 
his  dominious.  To  close  Russia  against  all  liberal  ideas,  na 
matter  bow  moderate,  to  prevent  the  faintest  discussion  and 
criticism  of  the  acts  of  authority,  to  bear  down  all  resistance, 
an<l  subjugate  and  mould  sixty  millions  <>f  men  until  the  harshest 
m^ilitary  despotism  should  appear  a  natural  and  almost  an  indis- 
pensable thinir,  to  substitute  bis  i^wn  will  for  Right,  and,  as 
necessary  consequence,  to  think  hunself  infallible — these  wem 
the  principles  which  filled  his  mind  as  his  blood  did  his  veins, 
and  made  the  very  pulse  of  his  life,  Hy  the  exercise  of  a  ]>owcr 
so  unlimited  a  nian  runs  the  risk  of  beccjmiojf  mad  with  pride, 
but  can  never  Ik*  fjj^reat  or  good*  His  system  resolves  itself  into 
a  species  of  deifrcaticm  of  liimsclf^  and  of  an  insulting  opinion  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.  If  the  theory  itself  was  flagrantly  falsOj  he 
who  cherished  and  acted  upon  it  could  be  little  better  than  & 
huge  delusion. 

But  wh  lie  we  utterly  condemn  the  policy  of  the  Czar  in  seekiii|[ 
only  the  material  grandeur  of  Russia  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
her  moral  and  intellectual  doclopment,  we  cannot  admit,  what 
some  writers  have  asserted,  or  insinuated,  that  he  did  any  great  vio- 
lence to  the  feelings  of  the  hulk  of  his  people,  VVhen  tlie  pretended 
republicans  of  8t.  Petersburg  rose  in  insurrection  in  l^h  against 
their  new  emperor,  their  cry  was  not  for  lilx^rty^  but  '  Long  live 
Constautine !'— that  is  to  say,  h>ug  live  the  most  furious  Tartar 
that  ever  issued  from  the  forests  of  Scythia.  If  we  investignte 
closely  the  sentiments  even  uf  the  Russians  who  have  been 
civilised  by  long  intercourse  with  the  VWstern  nations,  they  will 
be  founds  with  few  exceptions,  imbued  with  the  Imperial  belief 
that  all  the  tribc-s  of  Sclavonic  rnce  are  tcj  be  unitetl  under  Mus* 
ctJvile  rule,  and  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Tlie  nation, 
almost  to  a  man,  are  firm,  we  may  say  faiiatical,  believers  in  this 
destiny.  But  with  them,  as  witfi  the  Emi>eror,  it  is  a  military 
BBcendancy,  a  triumph  of  the  sword,  that  is  meant,  and  not  a 
moral  ascendancy,  of  which  ver)  iew  among  them  have  any  idea. 
In  truth  it  is  difficult  in  a  counlry  like  ours  to  comprehend  the 
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^lEtent  of  the  subservienrv  to  thv  Czar,  M,  de  Kultuix*,  after 
speaking-  of  the  ^allantn-  cif  Niclmlas,  and  iiamin*;:  several  nf  the 
ladies  to  whiim  he  is  i^eporteti  to  l;ave  atldressed— ne  do  not 
know  whether  to  say  his  iKjmageor  bisortlers — toiitmues  thus: — 

*  '*  And  does  the  Casar  never  experience  resistance  in  the  ol^ect  of  his 
caprire  herself?  '*  asked  I  of  the  lady,  who  was  amiable,  \vitty,  and 
virtuous,  as  far  as  it  h  possjible  to  ha  so  in  Russia,  and  who  gave  me 
those  details. 

^  ii  T^ever,"  .  .  .  she  answered,  with  an  expre^lon  of  the  greatest 
surprise,     **  How  could  il  be  possible?  " 

*  **  But  lake  care,"  said  1,  ''  lest  your  answer  authorize  nte  to  Uixu 
the  quest  LOB  against  yourself," 

*  ^'  The  solution  would  by  less  t-irdiarmssiug  than  you  fliink,  I  would 
say  tlie  same  as  ever}'hi:Kly  else*  I/csidfjf^  mt/  husband  tcould  never 
pardon  me  if  I  r^Juspd*'  * 

We  leave  to  M,  de  Kulturc  the  responsibditj  of  this  con- 
Tersation,  but  it  is  in  direr t  refutation  of  his  doctrine  thnt  the 
Russian  people  detest  tlie  tlespotism  of  the  Czarsi^  tSsat  they  are 
anxious  for  pro^Tess,  *ind  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  forced  on 
t!ie  present  war  lt>  escape  an  impending  revolution  at  home,* 

It  was  well  known  tfj  many  that  the  Czar  had  latterly  growD  old 
in  look,  that  his  once  erect  and  martial  stature  Iwtrayed  a  sloop,  ^ 
and  tliat  his  proud  countenance,  io  spite  of  every  effort  at  con- 
cealment, sometimes  bore  the  traces  of  restlessness  and  care^ 
TlJis  was  the  tribute  paid  by  human  nature,  less  to  advancing 
a<^c  than  to  the  constant  abuse,  by  this  imperial  Hercules,  of  his 
physical  and  intellectual  powers*     AboTC  all,  it  was  due  to  the 


*  Th4«  Emperor  Nicholas  has  oHen  beim   reprcia^h<*d   with   that  alliance  of  I 
fliyitieiEm  'with  po!itif^s  whidi  freqt:ieTit)j  ee«in£  to  tike  tlie  fm-m  of  thtf  moi^t  cou*^ 
fttamatc  hypocriiy.     Hut  this  Is  another  of  tine  onalitm  which  belong  to  bim  ia 
nammon  with  hh  subjects.    The  £atae  umaJgamatioii  k  fomnd  genemJly  amotig  tht 
Sclavonic  DationB^  ctcd  with  those  who,  like  the  Poles,  arc  oppofied  Ui  the  govet-n* 
inent  of  the  Cxftr.    Evcrv  one  BcquiuDtcd  with  Sclovoaic  literature  knows  the 
name  and  wrftifigs  of  Mlcl^iewicjCf  the  nutionsl  poet  of  Pohmd,  who  waf  prcficribeil 
hj  the  HuBgion  government,  and  who  settled  in  Pmri^.     In  l^ti  M.  Cousin,  them 
Minister  cif  PxiMic  liistrnction,  e^tr^-  '"  ^     '  in  the  Collie  de  Prance  a  professor- 
ship of  Sdavonic  Ijteraturi^  for  th<  irpose  of  mppointing  him  to  it.     Mjc- 
kiewicz,  whose  object  was  Polish  yn  , .  ^_  . ..  lu,  wUhed  to  give  a  rrlipion*  saiictioo 
10  hk  political  designs,  aud  he  determined  lo  make  his  lecture*  conducive  to  thit  ] 
doable  end*     Thefle  ex  enth^flrd  politico-religiouR  doctrinei  aisomed    the   nioit 
fkijtustic  fonm*     Caxiticks  were  sung  at  the  CoUe'ge  de  France.     Hi«  nuditors— 
ladies  as  well  a&  c^llemcD— made  at  particular  times  the  sign  of  ih^  iToi»«,  and 
fhlliug  oti  their  \aees   embraced  one   another     >L  Gut^ot,  who  wiii»  theu  Prima  1 
Mii^istL'r,  requested  Micklewtcit  to  call  on  hiitiy  in  I  he  hoptr  of  pcrbuading  hitn  tO  1 
girc  ttp  these  mutnmericK.    But  the  Sclarotilc  Professor  wmb  much  scandatmed  at  1 
the  ftogijcstioR,  and,  after  having  ejipounded  summarily  the  foundatlou^  of  hts 
new  rtjligioii,  which  waft  to  eft'ect  the  eiif ranch  isemeot  of  aH  the  Bt'lavoiair  uatioRit  J 
he  concluded  by  flailitg  that  the  oniy  thing  wantiiig  to  laaare  sncecEs  was  «  ndh^  j 
n^jKClnbk  Mfsaiif/i — a  dignity  v^hich  he  eagerly  prteiifi  t^om  M^  GuKt4^  I 
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intolerable  la  boars  imposetl  upon  him  by  the  cooflict  with  the 
most  iK>werfyl  nations  of  Europe;  and  the  prostration  was  tlie 
greater  that  he  was  not  supporietl  by  success.  In  war,  as  weP 
as  in  diplomacy,  at  Inkermann  as  at  Vienna,  bis  reputation  fo] 
invincibility  and  infallibility  had  received  a  serious  shock.  He 
was  subject  both  to  gout  and  bilious  attacks — tlie  latter  a  disease 
which  is  almost  inseparable  from  violent  temperaments — and 
these  were  almost  invariably  renewed  at  each  reverse  he  experi- 
enced and  every  obstacle  he  encountered.  They  were  the  more 
formidable  that  he  ratber  treated  sickness  as  a  serf  who  was 
forced  to  bend  to  his  will^  than  as  a  master  to  be  managed  witb 
atldress^  A  narrative  which  Dr.  Mandt  gave  orally  at  Breslau, 
1852,  and  wbicb  we  print  from  tlie  report  of  a  person  who  heai 
it,  throws  no  little  light  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Emperori 
the  wretched  alarm  in  which  autocrats  live  whose  despotism  cw 
only  be  limited  by  assassination,  upon  the  violence  of  temper 
and  brutality  of  manners  enj^endered  by  servile  obedience,  and 
the  agreeable  position  in  wbicli  those  are  placed  who  wait  upon 
men  who  are  ready  to  revenge  upon  their  otHcials  the  inevitable 
opemtion  of  the  laws  of  nature. 


*  Tlie  constitution  of  the  Emperor  is  excellent,  but,  as  he  treat*  it 
like  an  eiieiuy,  and  in  spite  of  Itis  age  do£9  not  deny  hiniself  anr 
exctfss,  he  often  shakes  this  mag-tnficeni  edifice.  At  the  period  of 
whicli  I  aui  speaking  he  sufferetJ  from  an  obsignate  indis[xisilion,  of 
wliich  the  cause  reniaineti  unknown.  My  enemies,  roy  friends;,  and, 
above  all,  my  brother  physicians,  took  advantage  of  this  to  charge  me 
iir.<t  with  want  of  forej*ight,  then  with  ignorance,  and  ultimately  wii '" 
pojiioning,*  At  that  critical  juncture  1  was  summoned  by  the  Gram 
Duchess  Helen,  who  receiveil  me  witlt  a  countenance  at  once  cold  and 
stern.  She  inquired  liow  the  Emperor  was,  and,  williout  waiting  fur 
ai)  answer,  added  that  she  was  forewarned,  and  w^ould  ahandon  timi 
august  heahh  neither  to  ignorance,  if  there  were  ignorance^  nor  lo 
treason,  if  there  were  treason  !  She  then  motioned  to  me  to  retire. 
On  rea(:hing  home  I  w^  i^xnummiml  to  w^ait  upon  her  husband,  the 
Grajid  Duke  Mieltael;  bb  agitation  was  extreme,  and  he  ruddied 
tow^ards  me.  I  remained  motionless,  and  instead  of  strangling  me^  as 
I  expected,  he  contented  himself  with  putting  his  fi.<t  in  my  fisuse^ 
exclaiming  ^'Tmtor!"  I  respectfully  begged  tiiat  he  would  give  me 
the  meun^  of  repelling  an  odious  accusation  by  acquainting  nie  wiUi  the 
ern^r  which  had  suggei^ted  it  ''  You  act  the  virtuous  man  I  "  he 
claimeii ;  '•  yon  play  the  philosi>pher,  the  stoic,  hut  I  will  not  sui 
myself  to  be  deceived  by  this  jugglery-  The  health  of  the  Erapefor 
in  your  hands ;  you  are  answerable  to  me  for  it  with  your  lite*     On 

*  Dr,  Mftndt  &iA%^  that  liis  foreign  birth«  hin  ProMum  edncAtian,  ajid  bb  $tip* 
po^vA  liberal  itle:^  bail  made  him  many  eaemiea, 
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the  day  of  that  precious  Ijealth  being  endangered,  your  learned  head 
would  ohiy  adhere  lo  your  shoulders  by  a  thread.  Not  a  word.  Sir ; 
uiKkTituiui,  and  go!  "  and  I  withdrew',  pursued  by  his  threats.  In  my 
abi*ence  the  Emperor  had  sent  tor  me.  I  found  him  aJorie,  stretched 
upoii  an  eusy-cliairj  his  lton*Iike  head  wctjghed  down  by  ftniferin|r,  his 
colour  leaden,  hh  air  gloomy,  lie  east  on  me  a  penetrating  glance, 
and,  after  sionie  minutes  of  a  chilling  silence^  inquirtNl  how  1  found 
liinK  I  feh  his  pulse,  winch  was  stronsr  nrid  agitated  ;  his  tongue  was 
bad,  his  general  state  alamiing,  "Well,  Sir?*'  said  the  Emjieror; 
Jic  always  used  to  call  nie  by  my  name,  and  (his  alteration  lx)ded 
no  good.  *' Sire,  your  Majesty  has  oppression  and  fever;  it  will  be 
necessary  to  tilke  an  emetic/*  At  the  word  emetic  the  Emperor  raised 
his  heuil  abruptly — ^*  An  emetic !  you  n<^ver  preseribed  one  to  me 
before/'  *  I  went  iutti  the  laboratory  adjoining  his  study,  and  soon 
after  returned  with  the  dose  ;  it  was  not  long  before  it  acted,  but  I  was 
not  sat isfieit  with  the  result.  Another  emetic  appeared  to  me  necessary j 
and,  after  it  had  taken  effect,  the  Emperor  raised  his  pallid  countenance, 
and  said  to  me,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  wrath,  '*  Is  that  all  ?**  "  No, 
Sire,  for  I  must  have  bile."  '^  That  is  to  ^y,  you  must  have  my 
bowels.  Be  it  so ;  but  remember  this — I  will  have  "  (and  be  pronounced 
the  word  tct// in  a  manner  to  give  it  a  threaieuiug  meaning)  ''I  wiU 
have  this  otie  produre  nn  cffecC'  Eully  setisible  of  the  danger  and 
responsibility,  J,  at  all  ri^ks,  trebled  the  dose  ;  the  vomiting  waja  instan- 
taneous and  comidete.  lie  iuquired  who  titer  1  was  satistietl.  ''  Your 
Majesty  is  completely  out  of  danger,"  ans^veretl  I ,  and  we  parted.  On 
the  following  day  I  fbiind  the  Emperor  standing  up,  and  strong.  *'  Do 
you  kntnv,  Mandt,"  said  he,  ^*  that  yesterday,  while  you  were  admiuis* 
tering  the  medicine  to  me,  I  believed  I,  was^  fjciisoned  ?  **  **  1  knew 
it.  Sire !  ^*  ''You  knew  it^— and  you  had  ihe  courage  lo  advise 
me  to  take  an  emetic  \'*  *'  The  state  of  your  Maj*isty  required 
it."  *'But  if  it  had  operated  ill,  what  would  your  enemies  have 
ittid?  for  you  have  enemies^  and  they  are  numerous."  '*They  would 
have  asserted  subsequently  what  they  in^nuated  previously, — they 
would  have  called  me  Mandt  the  Poisoner/'  **  And  that  thought  did 
not  stop  you  ?  "  and  here  be  held  out  bis  hand  to  me.' 

In  spite  of  the  rigours  of  the  winter,  whlrli  was  almost  insup- 
portable at  St,  Petersburg,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  did  not  cease 
lo  brave  the  inclemencies  of  w^eather,  to  review  the  troops,  to  go 
on  the  ice  to  inspeet  the  fortilications  of  Cronstadt,  in  a  word  to 
develop  e\'ery  means  of  resistance  to  an  attack  which  grew 
intTeasingly  forniidable*  Amidst  the  tempest  which  be  hail 
raised  he  aacniieed  tc 
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•  The  rumour  that  he  wfli  poiioncd  htd  mushed  the  Eraperdr,  ntid,  ^h^n  Dr. 
Ma  mil  suggested  the  remedy  wbidi  iroald  have  been  iiscd  in  HUch  a  cast,  it  gave 
a  colour  lu  iht  suspicion.  The  Cjtar,  behig  privy*  ptrrhapfit  to  the  th runts  that  liad 
l>atja  uuen^hy  tht!  Grand  Duke  Mich;i(.J,  may  have  jiiterred  thut  the  physieiaO} 
after  et^tnautthig  or  eoimiving  si  tho  cririiet  was  es^^r  to  gave  bi»  nmi^ttTi  thai  li« 
migjit  save  hiiji^L'lf. 
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to  wliich  he  was  always  so  seiisiblej  and  fnr  the  secnntl  tunr 
bis  two  voQn^f^r  sons  to  Seb^istopol — the  Grand  Duke  Nirbolas 
and  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,      His  second  son,  the  Grand  Duke 
Constant  In  e«  whose  vigorous  chanicter  is  reflected  in  the  varying 
lines  of  his  expressive  eountenanre,  \^'as  sent  across  tlie  anowvs  to 
act  at  points   nearer  hume  as   tlie   ener^^etic   inierjirelcr  of  the 
Imperial  will,     T'lie  Grand  Duke  Alexander  alone  remained  at 
tlie  side  of  his  father,  who  for  several  years  bad  been  instructing 
him  in  the  manai^empnt  of  affairs.     The  mild  and  re^lar  leattireft  1 
of  the  reigning  Cxar  appear  to  indicate  a  character  less  imperiotis 
and  inllexible  than  his  father *s  ;  but  his  language  has  not,  since 
he  ascended  the  throne,   been  in  keeping-  with  his  pbysiopioiny. 
He  married  in  1841  the  Princess  Maria,  dauglitcr  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,     Her  solid  and  reflective  character] 
left  an  impression  of  cohlness  and  reserve  on  the  I  rape  rial  family-  ^ 
whose  sentiments    of  afTecthm   are   very   strong    and   eatpausivew^ 
'  We  will   love  her  so  much/   said   the  Empress   when  tlie  Czar 
complained  of  this  chilliness  of  manner,   *  that  we  shall   force 
her  to    love  us.'     The   charming   prophecy   was    realized,    and 
Nicholas  ended  by  adoring  his  daughter-in-law.     He  was  usually 
present  at  the  meals  of  his  grandchildren,  and  on  review-days 
he  used  to  show  the  two  eldest  with  pride  to  the  Imperial  Guard, 
dressed,  one  as  a  grenadier  of  the  regiment  of  Pawlowski,  and  the  \ 
other  as  a  grenadier  of  tlje  regiment  of  Preob*ijenski. 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  influenza  at  8t  Petersburg^, 
none  of  the  Imperial  family  were  attacked  until  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  showed  symptoms,  on  the  14th  of  February,  of  the 
prevailing  disease*  His  physicians  wished  him  to  abaudon  his 
out-of-door  labours ;  hut  lie  paid  no  attentiun  ti>  tlie  recom- 
memlation.  To  all  remonstrances  he  merely  answered  tliat  he 
hm\  something  else  to  do  than  to  take  care  of  himself.  For  more 
than  a  year  past,  hovmver,  he  had  manifestetl  orcrisional  uneasi- 
ness on  the  subject,  remarking  that  he  had  attained,  and  even 
passed,  the  number  of  years  which  God  grants  to  those  of  his 
rare,  and  tfint  hi^  end  was  not  far  distant.  He  particularly 
demanded  to  be  sulrjecled  to  a  regimen  which  might  preserve 
hint  from  corpulency,  of  which  lie  liad  a  singular  tlrciul.  About 
the  18th  of  February,  Dr.  Mandt,  ivho  had  not  hitherto  felt 
any  serious  alarm,  thought  tliat  a  second  pliysician  should  be 
summoned.  The  Emperor  treateti  the  request  with  knity,  but 
consented  tliat  his  pliysician  in  ordinary.  Dr.  Karell,  shouk 
be  consul tt'^d.  On  the  Ithh  of  February,  by  Dr.  Mamlt*i 
order,  the  Emperor  kept  his  bed.  The  Empress  was  alsii  con- 
fineil  to  her  room  ;  and  as  her  apartment  and  tliat  of  her  husbaii4l 
were  on  diflferent  floors,   the  august  invalids  had  no  tUrect  <^iii- 
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fnunicntJmi.  The  stale  of  the  Emperor  grew  tlailj  worse ;  he 
DO  hMi^fer  slept ;  his  loufjli  was  incessant,  but  stiU  repose  was 
inloleral>le  to  hirn*  A  review  of  a  corps  of  itifantrv  of  the 
Ciuard,  ^vliic'h  v\as  alji>iit  to  pfoceetl  to  Lithuaoia,  hacj  for  some 
time  Ijeen  ann*>unceil ;  in  spite  of  the  most  intense  frost  he 
declaretl  his  resolution  of  holdin|j  the  review  on  thf'  22mK 
'Sire,*  said  one  of  his  pkysieians,  '  there  is  not  in  the  whole  army 
a  military  surgeon  who  would  permit  a  common  s(*!dier  to  quit 
the  hospital  in  the  state  in  which  vou  are,  for  he  wtnild  \w  sure 
that  his  patient  %vouhl  re-enter  it  still  worse,*  *  *Tis  well,  gentle- 
men,"' answere<J  the  J>mperor;  'you  have  done  yon r  duty,  now  I 
am  going  to  do  mine  ;'  and  upon  tliis  he  entcrtHi  the  sledge.  In 
passing  alonjj  the  ranks  of  his  soldiers  his  air  of  sufferin;^  and 
ccintinnal  c<mgh  hetrayetl  his  condition.  On  his  return  he  said» 
*  I  am  batherl  in  perspiration/  Before  going  home  he  called  npim 
Priwe  Dolgorouki,  tlie  Minister  of  War,  wht*  was  ill,  and,  mure 
prudent  fi)r  him  than  for  him  self,  he  urg#'d  him  not  to  jro  out  too 
soon.  He  passed  the  evening  wilii  the  lilmpress,  ijut  complained 
of  cold  and  kept  on  his  cloak. 

Tfie  impnidencc  of  the  Emperor  brought  on  a  severe  relapse, 
and  from  that  lime  he  remained  in  his  little  working  eabinet^ 
whence  for  some  days  be  continued  to  issue  orders  respecting  the 
defence  of  Sehastopol,  and  the  other  emergencies  which  arose.. 
His  nneasiness  and  depression  were  much  increased  by  the  un suc- 
cessful attack  of  Russia  against  the  Turks  at  Eupaloria  \  and  on 
the  lat  of  March  his  powerful  Intellect  was  shaken  and  some 
delirium  was  observed. 

When  hope  seemed  to  he  at  an  end  the  Empress,  who  had 
quitted  her  own  apartment  to  attend  upon  him,  prevailed  on 
herself,  by  a  vit>lent  effort^  to  propose  t<*  her  husband  to  receive 
the  Sacraments,  At  the  beginning  of  Lent  he  commenced  the 
religious  esercises  of  the  season,  and  from  Monday  to  Thursday 
inclusive  had  daily  been  present  at  divine  service.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding his  weakness,  he  ivould  not  sit  down,  although 
requested  to  do  so  by  tlie  Arch  priest  Eajanoff.  Advancing  dis- 
ease compelled  him  to  suspend  his  attendance.  Tlie  Empress 
availed  herself  of  this  circumstance,  *  Since,'  she  said,  'yon 
have  been  unable  to  comjdele  yonr  religious  duties  during  the 
past  w^eek,  ancl  to  receive  the  Sacraments,  would  you  not  do  so 
now  ?  Although  the  stale  of  your  health  presents  ti«  danger,  yet 
many  examples  sliow  us  the  t^ insolation  w  hirh  Cio*l  semis  to  the 
sick  through  tlie  Holy  Communion/  *  No/  he  replied,  ^  1  cannot 
appf^oach  so  great  a  mvstery  in  bed  and  untlressed.  It  will  be 
better  when  1  can  do  it  in  a  suitable  manner,'  The  Empress  sTiid 
nothings  but  he  soon   remarked  that  she  "nns  in  tears.     ^  l>o  you 
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weep  ?'  saitl  be.  SUe  answered  that  she  iliJ  not,  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  slic  Ltimmenced  repeating  tlie  Lord*s  Prayer  in  a  low 
voice.  On  lier  uttering  the  words,  '  Tiiy  Will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven/  the  Czar  exclaiinetl,  *  For  ever,  for  ever,  for 
ever/    *  Why,*  he  added,  *  do  you  pray  T    '  I  pray,'  she  responded, 

*  for  the  recovery  of  your  health/  *  Am  1  then  in  dajij^er  '^  '  *  No,^ 
was  her  reply ;  for  she  had  not  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth, 
'  You  are  much  agitated  and  fatigued,*  remarked  the  Emperor, 

*  go  and  take  some  rest,'     The  Empress  then  retired. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  nioming  the  Emperor  addressed 
Dr.  Mandt  in  tiiese  terms :  '  Tell  me  candidly  what  my  disease 
is ;  you  know  that  I  haie  al ways  enjoiDed  you  to  forcwam  lue  in 
time  if  1  fell  seriously  illj  in  order  that  I  might  not  neglect  the 
duties  of  a  Christian.'  *  I  cannot  conceal  from  your  Majesty,'  said 
the  physician,  *  that  the  disease  is  becoming  serious  \  the  right 
lung"  is  attacked/  On  this  the  Emperor  asked j  '  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  threatened  with  paralysis?'  The  doctor  replied, 
'  If  the  disease  do  not  yield  to  our  efforts,  such  may  indeed  be  the 
result,  but  we  do  not  yet  observe  it,  and  we  still  have  hopes  of 
seeing  you  restored/  '  Ah/  said  the  Emperor,  *  now  I  comprehend 
my  stale  ;  now  I  know  what  i  have  to  do/ 

The  Emperor  dismissed  his  physician  and  summoned  the 
heretlitary  Prince,  He  calmly  imparted  to  him  his  hopeless 
condition,  adding^  '  I  trust  you  have  not  yet  said,  and  w^ill  not 
say,  anything  to  your  mother.  Send  for  my  confessor/  The 
Arehpriest  liajanoff  was  already  in  the  Palace,  The  Empress 
entered  at  the  same  moment,  and,  when  the  arehbishojj  began  I  lie 
prayers  which  precede  eonfessioUj  the  ICmperor  gave  his  blessing 
to  her  and  his  son,  who  was  kneeling  by  his  bedside,  and  tliey 
then  withdrew. 

The  confession  completed j  the  Emperor  made  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  and  said,  *  I  pray  the  Lord  to  receive  me  into  his  bosom/ 
According  to  his  desire,  the  communion  was  a<l ministered  to 
him  in  presence  of  the  Empress  and  the  CKarowitch,  and  he  re- 
ceived it  in  the  full  possession  of  his  consciousness,  with  piaus 
compunction  and  perfect  resignation.  Having  recited  tlie  whole 
Credo  with  tolerable  firmness  of  voice,  he  next  sent  for  the 
C^tarevna,  tlie  Grand  Duke  Constantine  Nicolaiewitch,  the  Grand 
Duchesses  Alexandra-Josephownaj  Marie-NieohViewna,  Helene- 
Pavlovna,  and  his  grandchildren,  all  of  whom  were  sitting  in 
the  adjoining  apartments.  He  announced  to  them  with  firmness 
his  approiKihing  entl,  took  a  separate  leave  of  each,  and  gnve 
them  his  blessing.  The  words  whieh  he  uttered  at  that  sol**' 
moment  will  remain  graven  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  h 
The  Empress  exclaimed,  *  Oh  God  I  could  1 
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He  said,  *  You  must  live  for  thorn,*  and,  turning'  towards  the  Czaro- 
witch,  he  thus  continued ;  *  Voti  know  that  all  my  anxiety »  all 
my  efforts  had  for  their  object  the  good  of  Russia  ;  my  desire  was 
to  labour  till  I  could  leave  you  the  Empire  thoroughly  organized, 
protected  from  all  danger  from  w'itliout,  completely  tranquil  and 
happy  %  but  you  see  at  what  a  time  and  under  what  cirtumst'inces 
1  die.  Such  J  however,  seems  to  be  the  will  of  God,  \'our 
burden  will  Ije  heavy,'  The  C^aro witch  in  tears  answered  liim, 
*  If  I  am  destined  to  lose  you,  I  have  the  certainty  that  above 
also  you  will  pray  to  G<k1  for  Russia  and  for  us  all,  and  you  will 
ask  His  aid  that  I  may  be  able  to  sustain  the  burden  which  He 
will  have  imposed  upon  me/  The  Emperor  then  said^  *  YeSj  I 
have  always  prayed  for  Russia  and  for  you  all*  There  also  I 
will  pray  for  you.  Do  you/  said  he,  addressing  the  entire  circle 
which  surrounded  him^  and  poinling  to  the  Empress,  '  remain 
always  as  hitherto  closely  united  by  family  love/ 

Tlie  Emperor  afterwards  sent  for  Count  dMdlerberjr  (the 
Comptroller  of  his  Househtdd),  Count  Orlo^f.  and  Prince  Dolgo- 
vouki,  the  Minister  of  War,  He  thanked  them  in  affecting 
terms  for  their  faithful  services  and  tried  devotion,  recom- 
mended  them  to  his  successor,  gave  them  his  benediction, 
and  bid  them  farewell*  He  next  wished  to  see  his  domestic 
gervantSf  and  the  old  grenadiers  of  the  palace,  and  addressed 
words  of  consolation  and  encouragement  to  each  of  them.  To 
Madame  Rohrbeck,  First  Bedell  amber  Woman  to  the  Empress, 
he  said,  *  I  fear  that  1  have  not  suthcienily  tliankcd  you  for  the 
care  which  you  took  of  the  Empress  w4ien  she  was  last  ill ;  be  to 
her  for  the  future  what  you  have  been  in  my  lifetime,  nni\  salute 
ray  beautiful  Peterhoff  the  first  time  you  go  there  with  her/ 
Til  en,  addressing  the  Czaro  witch  and  Count  d'Adlerbers',  he 
gave  his  last  orders  concerning  his  obscnjuies  ;  selected  himself 
the  apartment  of  the  ground- floor  of  the  palace  where  his  niorial 
remains  were  to  be  laid  out,  as  well  as  the  positicm  of  his  tomb 
in  the  cathedral  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  PauL  He  ordered 
that  his  funeral  should  be  conducted  with  the  least  }>ossible  dis- 
play, without  a  splendid  catafalque,  or  maLrnificence  of  ornaments 
when  he  was  laid  in  state,  in  order  ti>  avoid  an  expentliture  which 
could  ill  be  spared  from  the  requirements  of  the  war. 

It  was  he  himself  who  wished  that  his  approaching  death 
should  be  announced  by  telegraph  tc»  Moscow  and  Warsaw. 
VV  hilc  he  was  uc  cup  led  in  these  mournful  duties,  with  the  same 
hrmness  as  lie  w^ould  have  engaged  in  full  health  in  the  no \  em- 
inent of  bis  empire^  it  wrts  announced  that  the  son  of  Prince 
JVlenschikoff  bar  I  arrived  w*ith  letters  from  his  father.  He  re- 
fused to  take  notice  of  ibem,  sajiug,  *  Could  even  that  attach 
ic  again  to  earth?*  It  seemed  that  from  that  time  he  con- 
sidered 
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side  red  hunsclf  to  have  ^bilicnted,  and  to  have  resigned  all 
his  power  into  the  han<ls  of  his  successor.  The  day  before, 
the  Emperor  had  kept  his  eldest  son  for  several  b^mrs  aloat* 
near  hija  bed  to  give  him  his  last  direetioDs.  His  secotiil 
son^  the  Grand  Duke  Coiistantine,  had  been  present  during 
a  part  of  the  interview.  Two  or  three*  times  iii  the  course 
of  that  last  and  solemn  con  vers  a  I  km  the  Duke  Alexander, 
strfmgly  impressed  with  what  his  father  said,  went  into  the 
next  room  to  write  down,  on  the  spot,  the  exact  words  which 
he  hati  heard*  On  the  2ntl  of  Manh,  at  noon,  after  having 
remained  for  more  than  an  ijoar  without  beings  able  to  articulate 
a  svlhil)le,  and  scarcely  able  to  breathe,  Nicholas  recovered  for 
a  few  minutes  the  power  of  speech,  but  could  only  recoinmencl 
his  son  Alexander  to  thank  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol  in  his 
name.  Nearly  the  last  words  he  articulated  were  in  French, 
^  Dite^  a  Fritz  (his  brother-in-law.  King  of  Prussia)  rfe  mstm^ 
h  mf-me  pimr  la  Huns^iC  et  de  ne  j^as  ouhiiei^  ies  paroles  de  papa,^ 

The  dyings   Emperor  still  preservwl  his  consciousness   when 
the  confessor  began  the  prayers  fcu'  those  in  tlie  agony  of  death, 
and  he  repeated   them  after  him  with  a  weak   but  calm   voice. 
Speech  soon  failed  him — be  made  a  sign  for  the  holy  fathifr  to  , 
approach,   pressed  his    hand,  kissed  the  cross  suspended   a  boat  i 
the  confessor's  netk,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood^  by  motions  of] 
bis  eyes  and  hands  towards  the  Empress  and  bis  successor^f  that  ] 
he  was  praying   for  them.      Up    to   tlie   last  moment  he  did  i»ot  ^ 
relinquish  the  hands   of  his  wife  and   his   heir,    and,  while   still 
pressing  them,  he  expired  at  twenty  minutes  past  noon. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  on  a  bed  of  bay 
and  havinia:  for  a  coverlet  a  soldier's  cloak ;  showing  in  his  last 
moments,  in  presence  of  impending,  and^  till  lately,  uneipeeted 
fleath,  a  stoical  resignation  and  an  empire  over  himself  for  which 
the  violence  of  his  temper  had  not  prepared  us;  t^kin^  a  last 
leave  of  his  family,  his  friends  and  servants,  ivitli  an  aflWcion^ 
and  even  tenderness^  wluch  would  have  been  remarkable  in  m 
man  of  the  mildest  nature^  yet  able  to  tear  himself  from  thesa 
emotions  to  dictate  to  his  son  tiis  last  instructions,  and  to  open 
to  the  inheritor  of  bis  power  the  deepest  secrets  of  bis  policy. 
These  secrets  Alexander  11,  alone  knows,  and  it  is  by  his  con- 
dnct  that  Europe  must  leani  them.  Notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ferences of  character  and  piisition,  it  is  questionable  whether  tliis 
successor,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  proud  and  jiowerful  naiioo, 
would  be  able^  if  he  were  willing,  to  renounce  the  poSicy  wbicll 
his  father,  we  are  confident,  did  not  cease  to  inculcate  upon  him 
as  long  as  lie  retained  the  power  of  uttering  one  single  word* 


Abt.  VI L — The  Life  and   fFHtin^s  of  Adduon.     Bj  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulaj,     London.     1852; 

STEELE  and  Add  boa  are  among  the  first  ghosts  met  bj 
FieltUng  in  bis  tlellgbtful  Jmtrneiffrom  this  World  to  the  next. 
A  reiiin^rk  from  the  spirit  of  Virg^il  having^  a  little  disconcerted 
the  bashful  Joseph,  be  has  turned  for  reassurance  to  the  spirit 
most  familiar  and  best  known  to  him  on  earth,  when  at  once 
Steele  heartily  embraces  him^  and  tells  him  lie  had  been  the 
greatest  man  up  in  the  other  world,  and  that  he  readily  resigned 
all  the  merit  of  his  own  works  to  bira.  In  return  Addison  gives 
him  a  gracious  smile,  and,  clapping  him  on  t!je  back  with  much 
solemnity^  cries  out  '  Well  said,  Dick/  Fieldiag  was  here 
laughing  at  the  claim  set  up  by  Addisi>n*s  associates,  when  they 
would  have  struck  down  his  old  fellow  labourer's  fame,  to  add  to 
the  glories  of  his  own.  What  Steele  said  so  well  for  his  friend, 
and  ill  for  himself,  in  the  other  world,  had  already  been  more 
than  broadly  hinted  in  this,  in  Mr.  TickclTs  celebrated  preface* 

Nevertheless,  Steele*s  fame  survived  that  back-handed  blow* 
Wlint  the  living  Addisc»n  himself  foretold  came  true ;  and,  out 
of  party  contentions  so  fierce  that  no  character  escaped  them 
unsullied, side  by  side,  when  thoso  contentions  ceased.  Ids  friend* 
and  his  emerged,*  Though  circumstances  favoured  somewhat 
tiie  one  agjiinsl  the  other,  there  had  come  to  he  a  comer  for  both 
in  almost  all  men*s  liking  ;  and  ihose  'Utile  diurnal  essays,  which 
are  extant  still/  kept  also  extant,  in  fin  equal  and  famous  com- 
l^anionship,  the  two  foremost  Essayists  ol  Enghmd.  A  more 
powerful  hand  than  Mr*  Tick  el  Fs  now  strikes  them  rudely  apart* 
A  magnificent  eulogy  of  Addison  is  here  built  upon  a  most  con- 
temptuous depreciation  of  Steele  ;  and  if  we  are  content  to  accept 
vvith<)ut  appeal  the  judgment  of  Mr,  Macaulay's  Essay,  there  is 
one  pleasant  face  the  less  in  our  Walhalla  of  British  Wurthies. 

For  ourselves  vve  must  frankly  say  Not  Content,  and  our 
reasons  shall  lie  stated  in  this  article.  Not,  we  dare  say,  without 
partiality  ;  certainly  not  without  frank  and  full  allowance  for  the 
portion  of  evil  which  is  inseparable  from  all  that  is  goo<1,  and  for 
the  something  of  littleness  mixed  up  with  all  that  is  great.  In 
one  of  his  most  charming  essays  Steele  has  himself  reminded  us 
tljat  the  word  impejfeciwn  sliouhl  never  carry  to  the  considerate 
man's  heart  a  thought  unkiudcr  than  the  yvotd  humamtt/  ;'\  and 
wc  shall  also  think  it  well  to  remember,  what  with  not  less 
wisdom  on  another  occasion  be  remarked^  as  to  ihe  prodigious 
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him  the  secrets  of  their  mast  famiUnr  hours,  never  thoug-ht  of 
using  against  him  such  a  formidable  weapon  as  he  would  have 
found  in  Addison *s  contempt 

Before  their  final  rupture,  Swift  had  to  answer  Steele's  re- 
proach ihat  he  had  S|ioken  of  him  as  *  bridled  by  Addison/  and 
he  does  this  with  a  denial  that  frankly  admits  Steel e*s  right  to  be 
jealous  of  the  imputation.  Throughout  his  intimate  speecti  to 
Stella,  whether  his  humour  be  sarcastic  or  polite,  tlje  friendship 
of  Steele  and  Addison  is  for  ever  suggesting  some  annoyance  to 
himself,  some  mortification,  some  regret  *  but  never  once  the 
doubt  that  it  was  not  intimate  and  sincere,  or  tliat  into  It  entered 
anything  inconsistent  with  a  perfect  equality.  When  he  wishes 
to  serve  tlie  one,  and  is  annoyed  that  the  other  receives  the 
overture  coldly  (22nd  October,  1710) ;  when  he  suspects  the  one 
of  preventing  the  other*s  visit  to  Harley  (15lh  November,  1710)  ; 
when  he  treats  a  service  to  the  one  as  not  less  a  service  to  the 
other  (14th  January^  1710-11);  when  he  reproaches  the  one  as 
urii^ateful  for  what  he  had  done  for  the  other  (15th  January^ 
1710-11)  ;  when  he  calls  himself  a  fool  f*ir  spending  his  credit 
in  favour  of  bfith  (l(3th  March,  1710-11);  and  when  he  has 
promised  my  Lord  Treasurer  never  again  to  speak  for  either 
(29th  June,  1711) ;  he  shoivs  you,  still,  that  he  is  speaking  of  an 
intercourse  upheld  by  the  strongest  attachments,  and  into  whicb, 
whatever  the  respective  merits  of  the  men,,  there  could  have 
entered  no  element  of  *  scQrih* 

It  is  quite  true^  however,  that  some  coldness  and  estrangement 
did  grow  between  Steele  and  Addison  as  time  went  on,  though 
to  the  last  it  was  never  so  complete  as  Mr,  Macaulay  would 
wish  to  convey.  To  this,  and  its  causes,  we  siiall  have  to  advert 
hereafter ;  but  in  connexion  with  it  we  have  so  express  and 
a  Meeting  a  statement  from  Steele  himself,  only  six  months  after 
his  friend's  death,  and  in  reply  to  a  coarse  assailant  whom  it 
silenced,  that  as  to  the  general  fact  it  leaves  no  doubt  whatever, 
T  lie  re  never,  he  says,*  was  a  more  strict  friendship  than  between 
himself  and  Addison^  nor  had  they  ever  any  difference  but  what 
procectled  from  their  different  way  of  pursuing  the  same  thing ; 
the  one  waited  and  stemmed  the  tone nt,  while  the  other  too  often 
plunged  into  it ;  but  though  they  thus  had  lived  for  some  years 
last  past,  shunning  each  other,  tiiey  still  preserved  the  most 
passionate  concern  for  their  mutual  welfare  ;  and  wlien  they  met, 
*  they  were  as  unreserved  as  boys,  and  talked  of  the  greatest 
affair:^,  upon  whieli  they  saw  where  they  differed,  without  press* 
ing  (what  they  knew   impossible)  to  convert  each  other.      As 
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to  the  substance  or  worth  of  what  thus  flividrtl  thein.  Steel©  only 
adds  the  sitrnifirant  hope  tliat,  if  his  family  is  the  worse,  hU 
country  may  be  tlie  berter,  for  the  mortification  he  has  iitidcrg'one* 
There  is  snmethin:^  iu  that*  When  a  man  is  indiscreet,  it  is 
not  beside  the  m sitter  lo  inquire  what  passion  it  is  that  urgr?s 
him  to  indiscretion.  It  may  be  the  uetual  gnod  of  others,  or  it 
Tuay  be  a  fanrie<l  good  for  himself,  Mr,  Allworthy  did  so  many 
kittflnesses  for  so  many  people  that  he  made  enemies  of  the 
whole  parish  ;  and  it  will  perhaps  g^enerally  l>e  found  that  tlie 
uian  who  cares  least  for  his  nejpfhboiirs  is  very  far  from  the  least. 
likely  U>  pass  for  good-natoretl  among-  them.  It  will  not  do  \ttf\ 
jud^e  ofT-liand,  even  between  tlic  impetuosity  which  plunj^es  into 
i\iv  torrent,  and  the  placidity  wliieh  wait^i  upon  tlje  brink.  Each 
temperament  has  its  advantages,  within  a  narrow  or  a  me>rc 
extended  ran^e  j  and  where  the  passion  for  public  affairs  has 
been  so  inconigjible  tliat  it  refused  to  take  regard  of  its  own  or 
others'  convenience  in  its  mnnifestations,  we  must  not  too  hasliW 
resolve  to  take  part  cither  a^^ainst  the  hostility  it  provokes,  nr 
with  the  sympathy  it  repels,  So  mnch,  before  passin^^  in  review 
8teele*s  actual  story,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  :  though 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  his  course,  whether  in 
other  regpeets  ill  or  well  taken,  put  him  at  grave  disadvanta^^e 
witli  the  world. 

Evf^n  in  regard  to  this,  however,  there  is  no  need  to  lake 
any  special  tt>ne  of  pity  j  and  too  much  stress  has  perhaps 
been  laid  on  Addison*s  own  relets  in  the  matter.  It  was 
when  the  p:ood  Mr,  Hu*rbes  thoup^ht  he  saw  an  opportunity, 
tm  tile  sudden  cessation  of  Mr.  Steele's  Guardian,  to  *^et  Mr, 
Addison's  services  for  a  11  tile  scheme  of  his  own,  and^  with  many 
flourishes  about  the  regret  with  which  all  the  more  moderate 
Whijrs  saw  tlieir  common  friend's  thoughts  turned  entirelv  on 
p<jlitics  and  disenijajs^ed  from  pursuits  more  enterlaininfi  and 
profitable,  had  propounded  his  plan  for  a  Rcffhler^  tliat  Mr. 
Addison,  civilly  surrendering  the  ^lory  of  working  with  Mr 
Hupfhes,  proceeded  merely  upon  his  correspondent's  hint  to 
sjieak  i»f  Steele  in  Ionian  "re  often  quoterl,  and  used  against  him 
by  Mr.  Macaulay,  *  I  am  in  a  thousand  troubles  for  poor  Dirk, 
and  wish  that  his  zeal  for  the  public  may  not  be  ruinous  to  him-* 
self;  but  he  has  sent  me  word  that  he  is  determined  to  po  on^ 
and  that  anv  advice  I  ran  give  him  in  this  particular  will  have 
no  weight  wilhbitn/  Formerly,  as  now,  these  expressions  hare  ' 
been  pointed  to  a  sense  not  exactly  intended  by  them.  Tnkea' 
with  what  induced  them,  and  read  as  they  were  written,  they  af# 
tertainly  unmingled  with  ncont. 

There  is  pity  in  tliein,  to  be  sure  i  and  ihere  is  what  Mr,  Mac- 
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nulay  caHs  the  '  Irving  with  little  success  Uj  keep  him  out  of 
scrapes  ;*  ami  there  is  the  '  poor  Dick/  which  has  been  so  lavishly 
repeated  since,  with  a  feelinp:  and  for  a  purpose  far  less  worthy. 
For  no  man  so  luucli  as  Steele  has  suffered  from  compassion.  It 
was  out  of  his  bitter  esperieoce  he  callecl  it  shrewdly  the  best 
disguise  of  malice,  and  said  that  the  most  apposite  course  to  cry 
a  man  tlown  was  to  lament  him,  Mr*  Macaulay  is  incapable  of 
malice,  even  if  the  motive  for  it  were  in  this  case  conceivable ; 
but  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  state  a  virtue  in  Steele  which  he 
does  not  always  extenuate  with  its  equal  vice  or  drawback.  We 
much  fear  there  are  few  characters  that  would  stand  this  kind  of 
analysis^ — very  few  in  which  t!ie  levelling  circumstance  might 
not  he  detected,  that  more  or  less  brings  down  the  high,  the 
wise»  the  strongs  and  the  fortunate  to  tlie  lower  level  with  their 
fellow-men.  An  ill  mending  of  the  matter  it  would  be,  indeed, 
to  extenuate  vice  itself  as  a  set-off  to  the  extenuation  of  virtue ; 
but  botli  have  need  of  a  more  cousi derate  reflection  than  they  are 
j^enerallj  apt  to  receive,  in  connexion  with  such  a  life  as  we  shall 
shortly  retrace.  For  not  a  few  years  of  that  life,  we  dare  say, 
Captain  Steele  might  have  pleaded,  with  Captain  Plume,  that  for 
all  hh  exuberance  of  spirits  he  wjisyet  very  far  from  the  rake  the 
world  imfigined,  '  I  lia^e  got  an  air  of  freedom,'  says  Farquhar's 
pleasant  hero,  *  which  people  mistake  in  me,  just  as  In  others 
they  mistake  formality  for  religion,'  It  is  a  kind  of  mistake 
committed  in  many  forms ;  and  Pope  was  hinting  at  it  when  he 
remarked  tliat  whereas,  according  to  La  Rochefoucauld,  a  great 
many  virtues  are  disguised  vices,  he  would  engage,  by  the  same 
mode  of  reasoning,  to  pro^e  a  great  many  vices  to  he  disguised 
virtues.  Steele  had  said  the  same  thing  several  years  before  in 
liis  Chri^ian.  Hero^  when  he  remarked  that  there  can  really  be 
no  greater  love  of  self  than  to  love  others,  nor  any  more  secure 
way  to  iibtain  good  offices  than  to  do  them* 

Not  til  at  any  such  modes  of  reasoning  may  sufficiently  excuse 
a  life  spent,  if  what  Mr,  Macaulay  tells  us  be  true,  in  sinning  and 
repenting,  in  inculcating  what  was  right  and  doing  what  was 
wrong,  A  profitless  life  to  himself,  beyond  a  doubt,  if  such 
indeed  was  Steele* s ;  but  suggestive  also  of  the  remark,  that,  since 
the  WTong  that  was  done  has  passed  aw<ay,  and  the  right  that  was 
inculcated  remains,  others  may  decidedly  have  proGted  though  he 
did  not.  For  ourselves,  holding  with  the  philosophy  which 
teaches  us  that  depravity  of  tlisposilion  is  less  pardonable  than 
any  kind  of  frailty  of  passion,  we  know  of  no  offence  against 
virtue  so  grare  as  to  speak  of  it  in  disparagement ;  and  no 
worse  practice  in  regard  to  vice  than  t!ie  systematic  praise  and 
recommendation  of  it.     With  the  latter,  at  least,  no  one  has  ever 
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been  so  reckless,  in  our  day  or  even  in  liia  own,  as  to  charge 
Richard  Steele.  He  had  a  real  love  and  reverence  for  virtue. 
Pope  told  Spence.  He  had  the  best  nature  in  tlie  world,  and 
was  a  man  of  almost  boundless  benevolencej  said  I'oung,  Lady 
Mary  Montagu  lived  much  with  all  the  wits,  and  knew  no 
one  with  the  kind  nature  of  Steele.  It  is  his  admitted  weak- 
ness to  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  which  yet  he  never  lost 
the  strength  to  condemn ;  hut  we  know  who  has  said  that,  if  at 
all  times  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  teach  what  is  good  to  be  done, 
chapels  had  been  churches  and  poor  men's  cottagfes  princes* 
palaces.  Let  us  add  that  even  Addison  himself  tould  not  always 
do  both  ;  and  that,  if  the  strict  rule  were  applied  universally,  never 
to  accept  unreservedly  what  is  good  in  a  man,  and  praise  it  ac- 
cordingly, without  minute  measuring-off  of  what  may  also  be 
condemned  for  evil,  with  detraction  at  least  equal  to  the  praise, 
there  would  be  altogether  an  end  at  last  to  all  just  judgments,  and 
a  woful  general  confusion  of  right  and  wrong.  That  Addison  had 
not  Steele's  defects^ — that  Steele's  defects,  graver  though  they 
may  have  becuj  were  yet  not  those  of  Addison — should  surely  be 
far  from  matter  of  complaining  with  usj  since  in  no  small  degree 
it  has  served  to  contribute  to  the  more  complete  instruction  and 
entertainment  of  the  world.  There  is  a  wise  little  paper  in  which 
Steele  has  pursued  so  closely  an  argument  resembling  this,  I  hat 
we  may  adapt  it  to  our  own  use.  We  may  stigmatise  it  as  not 
less  a  want  of  sense  than  of  good  nature  to  say  that  Addison  has 
less  exuberant  spirits  than  Steele,  hut  Steele  not  such  steady  self- 
control  as  Addison  j  for  that  such  men  have  not  each  other's 
capacities  is  no  more  a  diminution  to  either,  tlian  if  you  should 
say  Addison  is  not  Steele,  or  Steele  not  Addison.  The  heathen 
workl^  as  iMr.  Bickerstaff  reasons  the  matter,  had  so  little  notion 
that  perfect ii>n  was  to  he  expected  from  men,  that  among  them 
any  one  quality  or  endowment  io  a  heroic  degree  made  a  god. 
Hercules  had  strength,  but  it  was  never  objected  to  him  that  he 
wanted  wit,  ApoUo  presided  over  wit,  and  it  was  never  askeil 
whether  he  had  strength,  Tliose  wuse  heathens  were  ghid  to 
immortalise  any  one  serviceable  gift,  and  lo  overlook  all  imper- 
fections in  the  person  who  had  it.  But  with  us  it  is  far  other- 
wise. We  are  only  too  eager  to  reject  many  manifest  virtues,  if 
we  find  them  accompanied  with  a  single  apparent  weakness* 

Nor  does  the  shrewd  Mr,  Bickerstaff  end  the  argument  here. 
He  disco vej^  in  it  the  secret  why  principally  it  is  that  the  worst 
of  mankind,  the  libellers,  receive  so  much  encouragement,  'The 
low  race  of  men  take  a  great  pleasure  in  finding  an  eminent 
character  levelled  to  their  condition  by  a  report  of  its  defects, 
and  keep  themselves  in  countenance,  though  they  are  excelled  in 
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a  thousand  virtues,  if  thej  believe  they  have  in  common  with  a 
great  person  any  one  fault/  It  would  not  be  easy  to  express 
more  perfectly  than  in  these  few  words  the  danger  of  those  ex- 
tremes of  depreciation  to  which  Steele  more  than  any  man  bai 
been  subjected.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that,  whatever  his  impro- 
vidence may  have  been,  he  was  incapable  of  a  dishonourable  | 
action.  It  will  not  be  diiiicuU  to  show,  in  the  sketch  we  shall 
presently  give  of  his  career,  how  little  avoidable  in  bis  circum- 
stances were  not  a  few  of  his  embarrassments  and  troubles.  We 
wish  it  were  possible  to  doubt  that  the  life  to  which  only  he  was  , 
warranted  in  applying  the  modest  expression  that  it  was  '  at  best 
but  pardonable/  was  not  better  than  ninety -nine  hundredths  of  I 
theirs  who  would  be  apt  to  pass  the  harshest  judgments  upon  it. 
It  was  at  least  the  life  of  a  disinteresled  politician  and  patriot, 
of  a  tender  husband,  of  an  attached  father,  of  a  scholar,  a  wit,  a 
man  of  genius,  a  gentleman-  But  the  wit  and  genius  brought 
with  them  their  usual  penalties  ;  and  the  world,  not  content  that 
their  exercise  should  ha^e  enlarged  the  circle  of  its  enjoyments,  | 
and  added  enormously  to  human  happiness  in  various  ways, 
must  satisfy  its  vulgar  eagerness  to  find  leet  of  clay  for  its  image 
of  gold,  and  give  censorious  fools  the  comfort  of  speaking  as  ill 
as  may  be  of  their  benefactor. 

And  so  the  inquisition,  far  worse  than  Torquemada's,  is 
opened.  Circumstances  of  life  the  most  minute,  nor  any  longer 
intelligible  without  the  context  that  has  perished,  are  dragged 
into  monstrous  prominence.  Relations  the  most  intimate  are 
rudely  exposed.  Letters  are  printed  without  concealment,  though 
written  in  the  confidence  of  a  privacy  so  sacred  tliat  to  break 
it  in  I  he  case  of  ordinary  men  would  be  to  overturn  society 
altogether.  And  if  the  result  should  finally  show  that  the  man 
who  has  taught  us  all  so  well  what  our  own  conduct  should 
be,  had  unhappily  failed  in  such  wisdom  for  the  guidance  of 
fais  own,  the  general  complacence  and  satisfaction  are  complete* 
Silly  world  I  as  even  Swift  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  say  ;  not 
to  understand  how  much  bettor  occupied  it  would  be  in  finding 
out  that  men  of  wit  may  be  the  most,  rather  than  tlie  least, 
moral  of  mankind.  Unlucky  man  of  wit,  who,  in  the  teeth  of 
bis  earnest  warning,  that  only  he  who  lives  below  bis  income 
lays  up  elhcient  armour  against  those  who  will  cover  all  his 
frailties  when  he  is  so  fortified,  and  exaggerate  them  when  he  is 
naked  and  defenceless,*  goes  incontinently  and  lives  above  his 
own  income,  and  gets  himself  rated  as  *  a  swindler/ 

Nor  does  Mr^  Macaulay^s  disparagement  of  Steele  take  only 


the  fonn  of  such  hax&h  and  quite  unwarrantable  expressions,  tt 
extends  from  liis  moral  to  hiii  intellectual  character;  and  we  are 
not  permiltctl  la  believe  tliat  a  man  could  write  exeellent  la  tiers 
who  was  not  able  to  pay  his  tavern-bills  with  unvarying  pone?- 
tuality. 

In  iormtng;  his  most  celebi^aled  literary  project,  we  aie  told, 
Steele  was  far  indeed  from  seeing  its  can^^equences ;  and  Air. 
Macrauiay  proceeds  to  give  us  his  own  destriptjon  uf  the  aim 
and  design  of  the  Tatiar.  Sug^gcsled  by  Steele's  experience  as 
Gazetteer  (to  which  he  was  appointed,  not  by  Sunderland  at  the 
request  of  Addison,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  says,  but  by  Harley  at  the 
request  of  Maynwaring,  as  both  Swift  and  Steele  himself  infonn 
us),  it  was  to  Uv  on  a  plan  quite  new,  and  to  appear  on  the 
days  on  which  the  post  left  London  for  the  country,  whieli  were, 
in  that  generation,  the  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 
Mr.  Macaulay  thinks  it  immaterial  to  mention  that  De  Foe's 
Remew^  with  not  a  few  points  of  resembiancej  had  alreacly  for 
five  years  travelled  by  the  country  posts  on  those  days  j  but 
indeed  the  resembhmce  could  hardly  be  expected  to  suggest 
itself,  willi  such  a  low  opinion  of  Steele's  purpose  in  the  "Taikr 
as  he  seems  to  have  formed.  It  was  to  contain,  he  says,  the  foreign 
news,  accounts  of  theatrical  representations,  and  the  literarjr 
gossip  of  Will's  and  of  the  Cirecian.  It  was  also  to  contain 
remarks  on  the  fashionable  topii^  of  the  day,  compliments  to 
beauties,  pasquinades  on  noted  ulmrpers,  and  criticisms  on 
popular  preaclvcrs,  ^  The  aim  of  Steele  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  at  first  higher  than  this/  Mr,  Macaulay's  manifest  object 
is  to  convey  tiie  impression  that  the  Toiler  had  no  real  wortll 
until  Addison  joined  it. 

Now  the  facts  are,  that,  with  the  exception  of  very  rare 
occasional  hints  embodied  in  papers  indubitably  by  Steele,  and 
of  the  greater  j>art  of  one  essay  which  appeared  in  May  and  of 
another  publisliL^l  in  July,  Addison's  contributions  to  the  Tatler 
did  oat  he^ia  until  his  return  from  Ire  hind  in  the  middle  of 
October,  1709,  when  eighty  nuinbers  hat]  becu  issued.  I£,  there- 
fore, what  Mr,  Macaulay  would  convey  be  correct,  Steele's  naiTow 
and  limited  design  must  have  lasted  at  least  so  long;  and  that 
wbirh  gives  the  moral  not  less  than  the  intellectual  charm  to 
these  famous  essays,  which  turned  their  hutnour  into  a  censorship 
of  manoiTs  at  once  iientle  nnd  effective,  and  made  their  wit  sub- 
servient to  wisdom  and  piety,  t  otild  not  have  become  apparent 
till  after  the  middle  of  the  secumd  volume.  Up  to  thai  time, 
according  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  Steele  must  have  been  mei^ely 
com [>i ling  news,  reviewing^  dieatres,  retailing  literary  gossip, 
remarking  on  fashionable  topics^  complimentmg  bertuties,  pas- 
_  quiuadio^ 
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quinadino:  sbirjiera,  or  criticising  preachers,  and  could  not  yet 
have  entered  the  liigber  field  wbich  the  genius  of  Addison  was  to 
Qpen  to  iiiiu-     A^e^  ertheless  this  is  certaiiLj  that  in  dedicating  tiie 
first  voimneof  the  work  to  Majn waring  ixe  describes  in  language 
that  admits  of  nu  inxsconstraction,  not  onlj  his  own  intt-ntion  in, 
setting  it  on  foot,  but  what  he  calls   'the  sudilen  acceptance,*! 
the  extraordinary  success,  which  immediately  loHowixi;  and  I10] 
further  explains   the  charatler   of  his   design  as    pretisely   that] 
attempt    *  to   pull   off   the    disgaises   of    cunning,    vanity,    amlf 
affectation,  and  to  recommend  a  general  simplicity  in  ijur  dress,] 
IWit  discourse,  and  our  behaviour,'  which  Johnson  marlvi*  as  ita] 
liappy  tl  is tinguishiog  feature,  and  the  very  drift  <if  all  its  labouf  1 
in    teat^hing  us   tlie   minuter  decencies  and   inferior  duties,    in  J 
xegttlating  tlie  practice  of  our  daily  conversation,  in  correcting] 
d^rayities   rallier  ridiculous  than  criminal,  and  in  remoYiu^,  if] 
not  the  lasting  calamities  of  lile,  those  grievances  wkicli  are  Its  | 
hourly  vexation* 

But  the  papers  themselves  are  before  us,  if  we  want  evidence 
more   t*mciusive.     Where  aie   the  commonplaces  described   by  i 
Mr,  Macau  lay  ?     Haw  shall  we  limit  our  selection  of  examples 
in  disproof  of  the  alleged  cxftnpiling,  gossipinjsr^  compliniDnting, 
pasquiuading?     Why,   aft  we    turn  over  the   papers   ]>recedingj 
that  number  81  wbieh  must  be  said  to  have  begun  the  regular  j 
contributions  of  Addison,  there  is  hardly  a  trait  that  doc^^  not] 
Hast  I   upon  us  of  tlie  bright  wit,  the  cordial  humom%   the  sly  I 
satire,    the    subtle   yet    kindly    criticism,   the    gtutd    nature    and 
humanity,  whicii  have  endeared  tins  dellglitful  iyook  to  succes- 
sive generations  of  readers.     There  is,  indeed,  not  less  prominent 
at  the  outset  than  it  continued  to  the  close,  the  love  of  theatrical 
representations,  and  no  doubt  actors  are  criticised  and  preachers 
Um :  but    we    rerjuire  no    better    proof  thim   the    ver}^   way  in , 
wliich    this  is  done^  of  the    new    and  original    spirit    that    en-> 
tered  with  it  into  periodical  literature.     In  both  the  critic   finds  I 
means  of  detecting  countless  affectatiuns  ;  and  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  l^ulpil  uf   that    day    need  feel  surprise  at    the    hint* 
he    ^"^ives    of   the   service    tlie    btage    ndglit  render   il^    or    that 
Mn  Betterton  should  have  borrowed  from   Mr,  Bickerstaff  the 
answer  to  SancrotVs  question — why  it  was  that  actors,  speaking 
of  things  imaginary,   affected  audiences  as   if  they    were  real;] 
while  preachers,   s}>eaking  of  things  real,  could  ijuly  affect  their  1 
congregations  as  w^lh  things  imaginary?     *  \Yhy,  indeed^  I  don't  I 
know ;  unless  it  is  that  we  actors  speak  of  tilings  imaginaxy  as  iff 
they  were  real,  while  you  in  the  pulpit  speak  of  things  real  as 
if  tliey  were  imaginary/     An  admirable  paper  to  the  same  effect 
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among  the  early  Tall  era  is  that  wherem  he  tells  us  that  in  trag-iciil 
representations  of  the  highest  kind  it  is  not  the  pomp  of  language, 
or  the  magnificence  of  dress,  in  which  the  passion  is  wrought 
that  touches  sensible  spirits^  ^  but  something  of  a  plain  and 
Bimple  nature  wliich  breaks  in  upon  our  souls  bj  that  sympathy 
which  is  given  us  for  our  mutual  good  will  and  service.'  *  And 
he  illustrates  his  position  by  the  example  of  Macdulf  when  he 
bears  of  the  murder  of  his  children,  and  of  Brutus  when  be 
speaks  of  the  death  of  Porlia. 

There  is  no  criticism  of  Shakspeare  in  that  dny  at  all  com- 
parable to  this  of  Steele's^  at  the  outset  and  to  the  close  of  the 
Tatler.  With  no  set  analysis  or  fine-spun  theory,  but  dropped 
only  here  and  there,  and  from  time  to  time,  with  a  careless 
prace,  it  is  yet  of  the  subtlest  discrimination.  He  i-nnks  him  as 
hi>(li  in  philosophy  as  in  poetry,  and  in  the  ethics  of  human 
life  and  passion  quotes  his  authority  as  supreme*  None  bm 
Steele  then  thought  of  criticizing^  him  in  that  strain*  The 
examples  just  quoted,  for  instance^  are  usetl  as  lessons  in  ait,  buE 
also  as  experiences  for  patience  under  actual  sorrow ;  and  hr 
linely  adds^  that  it  is  in  life  itself  eatactly  as  at  one  of  his  plays, 
where  we  see  the  man  overwhelmed  by  grief  yet  sliuggling  to 
bear  it  with  decency  and  patience — *we  sighjbr  him,  and  gi%'e 
him  every  groan  he  suppresses,' 

In  this  mode  of  eliciting,  not  merely  canons  of  taste,  but  moral 
truths  and  rules  of  conductj  from  the  plays  he  sees  acted,  or  the 
books  he  has  been  readingj  Steele  enriched  his  earliest  and  his 
latest  Tallers  with  a  style  of  criticism  which  he  must  be  said 
to  have  create d>  Nor  is  he  satisfied  w^ith  less  than  the  liighest 
models;  delighting  not  more  to  place  the  philosophy  above 
the  poetry  of  Shakspeare,  than  to  discover  the  sweetness  and 
grace  that  underlie  the  majesty  of  Milton,  The  sixth  Taller 
begins  the  expression  of  his  reverence  for  the  latter  poet,  and  ncrt 
till  the  last  line  of  the  last  Tatler,  on  which  Shakspeare*s  name 
is  impritiie<],  does  it  cease  in  regard  to  cither.  It  was  he,  and 
not  his  friendj  who,  in  that  age  of  little  faith,  first  raised  agaia 
the  poet  of  Paradise  ;  his  allusions  to  him,  from  the  very  con*- 
mcncementj  are  incessant  |  and  a  Tatler  of  but  a  few  days  earlier 
than  that  just  quoted  contains  not  only  the  noble  lines  in  which 
Adam  contemplates  tlie  sleeping  H\'e,  but,  by  way  of  comment 
on  its  picture  of  manly  afTection  made  up  of  respect  a  nil  ten<ler- 
ness,  throws  out  this  delightful  remark.  ^This  is  tlmt  sort  of 
passion  which  truly  deserves  tlic  name  of  love,  and  has  Bometliini** 
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more  generous  than  friendship  itself;  for  it  has  a  ronstant  care 
of  the  object  beloved,  abstracted  from  its  own  interests  in  the 
possession  of  it/ 

At  a  time  in  no  way  remarkable  for  refinement,  Steele's 
gaUantry  to  women,  thus  incessantly  expressed  in  T/ie  Taller  to 
tlie  last,  was  that  of  a  Sir  Tristan  or  Sir  Calidore  j  and  in  not  a 
small  degree,  to  every  household  into  which  it  carried  such  un- 
accustotneii  language,  this  was  a  ground  of  its  extraordinarj 
success.  Inseparable  always  from  his  passion  is  the  exalted 
admiration  he  feels  ;  and  his  love  is  the  very  ilowerof  his  respect. 
But  as,  unhappily,  a  woinan*s  education  was  then  sunk  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  there  is  also  no  subject  to  which  lie  has  occasion  so 
often  and  so  eagerly  to  return,  as  a  comparison  of  the  large 
amount  of  care  bestowed  on  her  person  with  the  little  given  to 
her  mind.  You  deliver  your  daugliler  to  a  dancing-master,  he 
says  in  one  of  these  jmpers,  you  put  a  collar  round  her  neck,  you 
teach  ber  every  movement,  under  pain  of  never  having  a  husband 
if  she  steps,  or  looks,  or  moves  awry  *  and  ail  t!ie  time  you  forget 
the  true  art  which  '  is  to  make  mind  and  body  improve  together, 
to  make  gesture  follow  thought,  and  not  let  thought  be  employetl 
upon  gesture/  As  he  says  in  another  paper  to  the  like  effect, 
n  woman  must  think  well  to  hK>k  well*  He  is  never  \ieary  of 
surrounding  her  form  with  hosts  of  graces  and  delights  ;  in  her 
miml,  how  unused  and  imculcivatcd  soever,  he  yet  alHa)s  recog- 
nises a  finer  ami  more  delicate  humanity;  and  all  the  fascinating 
things  ever  uttered  in  her  praise  by  poet  or  romancer  must  yield 
to  what  is  said  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  in  the  49th  Tatlen 
'  Though  her  mien  carries  much  more  invitation  than  command, 
to  behold  her  is  an  immediate  check  to  loose  behaviour,  and  to 
iove  her  ti  a  liberal  education,^ 

As  we  have  turned  to  this  charaiing  passage,  we  meet  an- 
other of  his  illustrations  from  Shakspeare,  in  which,  re- 
buking the  author  of  a  new  tragedy  for  relying  too  much 
on  the  retmne,  guards^  ushers,  and  courtiers  of  his  hero  to  make 
him  magnilicent,  *  Shakspeare/  he  exclaims,  'is  your  pattern* 
In  the  tragedy  of  Caesar  he  introduces  his  hero  in  his  night- 
gown/ Tlie  resemblance  of  Addison's  43nd  Spectator  to  this  53rd 
Tatler  need  not  be  pointed  out ;  and  we  shall  be  excused  for 
saying,  with  all  our  love  and  respect  for  Addison,  that  he  might 
with  pood  effect  have  taken,  now  and  then,  even  a  hint  of  conduct 
as  well  as  of  criticism  from  his  friend.  As  to  modes  of  dying, 
for  example.     The  11th  Tatler,  with  a  truth  and  spirit  not  to  be 
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surpassed,  remarks  that  any  tloctrine  on  tlie  subject  of  i^ying^ 
other  than  tliat  of  liviog  well,  is  the  most  insigoiBcajit  and  most 
empty  of  all  the  labours  of  men*  A  trag^edittu  can  die  by  rule, 
and  wftit  till  be  db covers  a  plot,  or  says  a  fine  thin^  ui>oii  bis 
exit;  but  in  real  life,  and  by  noble  spirits,  it  will  lie  done 
decently,  without  the  ostentation  of  it.  Commend  me,  exclaims 
Steele,  to  ibal  natural  gi-eatness  of  soul  expressed  by  an  iiinpt^eiit 
and  consequently  resolute  country  fellow,  who  said,  in  the  j>ains 
of  the  colic,  *  If  I  once  get  this  breath  out  of  my  btxiy,  you  shall 
ha  11^  me  Ijefgre  you  put  it  in  again/  Honest  Ned  I  And  so 
he  die«L 

And  wliat  hints  of  other  cbinacters,  taken  from  the  same 
p(jrlitm  of  the  Tuiler^  need  wc,  or  lihall  we,  add  to  honest  Ned's, 
in  proof  that  Steele  did  not  wait  for  Addis<m's  help  before 
stamping  his  design  witli  the  must  marked  feature  tliat  reniained 
with  it?  The  difficulty  js  election,  8hall  We  take  the  wealthy 
wa^s  %vlio  ^ive  one  another  credit  in  discourse  according  to  their 
purses,  who  jest  by  the  pountl,  and  make  answers  as  they  honour 
hills  ;  and  who,  with  unmoved  muscles  for  the  most  exquisite  wit 
whose  banker's  babnce  tbey  do  not  know,  smirk  at  every  word 
each  spealcs  to  the  other?*  Shall  we  take  the  moitest  young 
baclielor  of  arts,  who,  thinking  himself  fit  for  anything  he  can 
get,  is  above  noliiin^  that  is  oflered,  aiul,  having  come  to  town 
recommended  to  a  chaplain's  place  but  finding  none  vacant, 
modestly  accepts  that  of  a  j>o&tilion?t  Shall  we  introduce  the 
eminent  storyteller  and  politician,  who  owes  the  regularity  and 
fluency  of  his  dullness  ejitirely  to  bis  snuff-box? J  Shall  we 
make  acquaintance  with  the  whimsical  young  gentleman,  so  am* 
bitious  to  be  thought  worse  than  he  is,  tJiat,  in  his  degree  of 
understanding,  lie  sets  up  for  a  freetliinker,  and  talks  atheistically 
in  coffee-bouses  all  clay,  thougli  every  morning  and  evening,  it 
can  be  proved  upon  hiiu^  he  regularly  at  home  says  his  prayers  ?  § 
Shall  the  well-meaning  Umbra  take  us  by  the  button^  and  taUc 
half  an  bonr  to  us  upon  matters  wholly  insignificant  with  an  air 
of  the  utmost  solemnity,  that  we  may  teach  ourselves  the  charity 
of  not  beiag  offended  witti  what  has  a  gond  intention  in  it,  by 
remembering  that  to  little  men  little  things  aic  of  weight,  ami 
that,  though  our  courteous  friend  never  served  us,  he  is  ever  willing 
to  do  it,  and  believes  be  does  it?  [|  Or,  while  Mr,  BickerstaiT 
thus  teaches  us  that  im|K}tent  kindness  is  tu  be  tolerated,  shall 
Mrs.  Jenny  DistafT  show  us  lluit  iin|Kiteiit  malice  1$,  not,  and 
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that  societY  shouM  scout  the  fool  who  cannot  Jisteti  to  praise 
witliout  vvbiiipcriner  detraction,  or  hear  a  man  of  wortli  named 
without  recounting^  the  worst  passage  of  bis  life  ?  * 

Shall  we  follow  into  CJarraway's  or  the  Stock.  Ex  change  those 
two  men,  ill  whom  so  striking;  a  contrast  appears  of  plain  sim- 
plicity with  iniposino:  alfertati(^n,  and  learn  that  the  sort  of  credit 
which  commerce  aflects  is  worthless,  if  but  sustained  by  the 
opinions  of  others  and  not  hy  its  own  consciousness  of  value?  f 
Shall  we  let  the  smallest  of  pedants^  Will  Dactyle,  convince  us 
that  learning  does  but  improve  in  us  wliat  natuic  endowed  us 
with  f  for  that  not  to  have  good  sense  with  learning  is  onJj  to 
have  more  ways  of  exposing  oneself,  and  to  have  sense  is  to  know 
that  learning  itself  is  not  knowledge  ?  I  Shall  the  best^naturetl  of 
old  men,  Senecio,  prove  to  us  that  the  natural,  and  not  the 
acquired  man  is  the  companion  ;  that  benevolence  is  the  only 
law  of  good  breeding ;  that  society  can  take  no  account  pf  for- 
tune; and  that  be  wlio  brings  liis  cjuality  with  him  into  conver- 
sation,  coining  to  receive  homage  and  not  to  meet  his  friends, 
should  pay  the  reckoning  also  ?  §  Shall  we  listen  to  Will  Courtly, 
saying  nothing  but  what  was  said  before,  yet  appearing  neither 
ignorant  among  the  learned  nur  indiscreet  with  the  wise,  and 
acknowledge,  so  long  as  Will  can  thus  converse  with  the  wittiest 
witliout  being  ridiculous,  that,  if  cereuitmy  is  the  invention  of  wise 
men  to  keep  fools  at  a  distance,  good^breeding  must  be  its  opj)o- 
site  expedient  of  putting  wise  me«  and  less  wise  on  equality  ?  || 
Shall  we  make  ourselves  easy  in  the  company  of  Sophronius, 
who,  when  he  does  a  service^  charms  us  not  more  by  his 
alacrity  than,  when  he  declines  one,  by  his  manner  of  con- 
vincing us  that  such  service  should  not  have  been  asked  ?ir 
Or  shall  we  fidget  ourselves  in  a  room  with  J*ick  Dimple,  who, 
baving  found  out  that  what  makes  Sophronius  acceptable  is  a 
natural  behaviour,  in  order  to  the  same  reputation  makes  his  own 
entirely  artificial^  meditates  half  an  hour  in  the  ante-room  to  get 
up  bis  careless  air,  and  is  continually  miming  back  lo  the 
mirror  to  recollect  bis  forge t ful tiess  ?  ** 

Such  are  among  a  few  of  the  characters  and  essays  which,  while 
Mr.  Macaulay  would  re]>rcsent  the  Taiicj'  as  yet  given  up  to 
sheer  commonplace,  with  a  prodigal  wit  and  ej^uberaiit  fancy 
Steele  was  pouring  out  upon  its  readers.  W^e  touch  but  slightly 
these  few,  and  only  hint  at   their  purport  and  design  ;  entering 
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into  no  more  detail  than  may  carry  with  it  the  means  of  out- 
weighing an  assertion  advanced  on  authority  too  high  to  be  met 
by  mere  assertion  of  our  own.  We  leave  fifty  thin^  unnamed, 
and  take  from  those  named  only  a  sentence  here  and  there:  but 
is  it  not  enough  ?  Not  to  speiik  of  what  will  better  be  described 
hereafter  of  social  colouring- and  individual  expression,  have  we 
not  here  wliat  gave  life  to  the  Tutlerf  Have  we  not  the  sprightly 
father  of  the  English  Essay,  writing  at  the  first  even  as  he  wrote 
to  the  last ;  out  of  a  true  and  honest  heart  sympathizing  with  all 
things  good  and  true }  already  master  of  his  design  in  beginning 
it,  and  able  to  stand  without  help,  if  the  need  should  be?  In 
his  easy  chair  we  shall  hereafter  see  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  amid  the 
rustling  of  hoop-pettic<jats,  the  fluttering  of  fans,  and  the  obei- 
sance of  flowing  perukes ;  but  what  here  for  the  present  we  see 
is  the  critic  and  philosopher  Steele,  more  wise  and  not  less 
agreeable ;  who,  lo  an  age  that  faction  brutalized  and  profligacy 
debased,  undertook  the  censorship  of  manners,  and  stamped  at 
once  upon  the  work  he  invented  a  genius  as  original  as  delighl- 
fuK  Here  we  have  (uirselves  the  means  of  judging  if  it  was 
gossip,  and  compliments,  and  pasquinades,  in  the  midst  of  w  hich 
Addison  found  his  friend  ;  or  whether  already  he  had  not  struck 
out  the  thought  by  which  both  must  be  famous  lor  ever,  of 
enlivening  morality  with  wit  and  tempering  wit  with  morality  ? 

But  another  fact  is  not  less  manifest  in  the  examples   given, 
and  with  it  perhaps  something  of  excuse  for  the  half  contemji-  ^^ 
tuous  tone  that  has  done  him  such  injustice.     There   is  nothing^^H 
so  peculiar  to   bis  manner  as  the  art  of  getting  wisdom   out   of^* 
trifles.     Without  gravely    translating  his    humorous    announce* 
ment,*  that,  when  any  part  of  his  paper  appeared  dull,  it  was  to 
be  noted  that  there  was  a  design  in  it,  we  may  say  with  perfect 
truth  that  he  had  a  design  in  everything.     But  a  laugh  never  yet 
looked  so  wise  as  a  frown  ;  and^  unless  you  are  at  pains  to  look 
a  little  beneath  it,  the  wisdom   may  now  and  then  escape  you. 
The  humorous  old  gentleman   who   is  always  prying   into    his 
neighbours'  concerns^  when  he   is  not  gossiping  of  his  own  ;  to 
whom  the  young  beau  is  made  responsible  for  wearing  red-heel 
shoes,  and  the  young  belle  for  showing  herself  too  long  at  her 
glnss  I    who  turns  the   same    easy    artillery   of  wit   against  the 
rattling  dice-b4)x  and  the  roaring  pulpit ;  who  has  early  notice  of 
most  of  the  love-affairs  in  town^  ran  tell  you  of  half  the  domestic 
quarrels,  and  knows  more  of  a  w;idow  with  a  handsome  jointure 
than  her  own  lawyer  or  next  of  kin ;  whose  tastes  take  a  range 
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witle  as  his  experience,  ta  whom  Plutarch  is  not  less  familiar 
than  a  pretty  fellow^  and  who  has  for  his  clients  not  only  the 
scholai-s  of  the  Grecian,  but  the  poets  at  VViirs,  the  men  of 
fashion  at  White's,  and  the  quidnuncs  of  the  St.  James's, — tliis 
old  humourist,  one  would  say,  is  about  the  last  man  to  pass  lor  a 
Socrates.  And  yet  there  was  something  more  than  wliim  in 
his  amhition  to  have  it  said  of  his  lucubrations,  tbat^  whereas 
Socrates  bad  brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  inhabit 
among;  men,  he  had  himself  aimed  to  bring  philosophy  out  of 
closets  anil  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and 
assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee-houses.  For  it  is  his 
actual  and  marke*l  peculiarity  that  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this  may  he  sjene rally  detected  in  Steele.  One  of  the  sincerest 
of  men,  he  was  the  most  natural  of  writers ;  and,  living  in  the 
thick  of  the  world,  he  could  not  wrlle  but  with  a  vivid  and  ever 
present  sense  of  it^  The  hnmauitas  humajtimma  is  neicr  absent 
from  him.  If  he  takes  up  a  book,  it  is  not  for  a  bookish 
purpose;  he  is  always  thinking  of  the  life  around  him.  Never 
yet,  we  think,  has  he  had  the  due  and  distinctive  praise  for  this, 
which  in  some  sort  separates  bun  from  every  humourist  and 
satirist  of  his  time.  Wit  more  piercing  and  keen,  a  reflective 
spirit  of  wider  scope,  a  style  more  correct  and  pure,  even  humour 
more  consummate  than  his  own,  will  be  found,  in  the  way  of 
comment  upon  life,  among  his  friends  and  fellow-labourers ;  but 
for  that  which  vividly  brings  actual  Life  before  us,  which  touches 
the  heart  as  with  a  present  experience,  which  sympat hisses  to 
the  very  core  of  all  that  moves  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  liis  fellows, 
and  which  stili,  even  as  then,  can  make  tbe  follies  of  men 
ridiculous  and  tlieir  vices  hateful  without  branding  ridicule  or 
hate  upon  the  men  themselves, — we  must  turn  to  Steele.  In 
his  little  pictures  of  the  world,  that  open  new  antl  unexpected 
views  of  it ;  in  his  wonderfully  pathetic  little  stories,  that  fill 
our  eyes  with  tears ;  in  those  trivial  details  by  which  he  wQuld 
make  life  easier  and  happier,  in  those  accidents  the  most  common 
and  familiar  out  of  which  lie  draws  secrets  of  humanity  ;  what 
most,  after  all,  impresses  us,  is  a  something  independent  of 
authorship*  We  like  him  tbe  more  for  being  nearer  and  more 
like  ourselves,  not  for  being  higher  or  standing  apart ;  antl  it  is 
still  the  mail  whom  his  w^ri tings  make  pleasant  to  us,  more  than 
tbe  author,  the  wit,  the  partisan,  or  the  fine  gentleman. 

And  a  great  reason  for  this  we  take  to  be^  that  be  founded  his 
theory  and  views  of  life  rather  on  the  realities  that  men  sliould 
bravely  practise,  than  on  the  pretences  to  which  for  tbe  most  part 
they  shamefully  submit.  To  be  a  man  of  hret'd  jng  was  with  liim  tu 
be  a  man  of  feeling;  to  be  a  fine  gentleman^  in  his  own  phrase, 
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was  to  be  a  generous  and  brave  man :  be  had  a  proper  contempt 
for  the  good  manners  that  did  not  also  imply  the  ^ood  morals  ; 
and  it  was  the  exalting  and  purifying  influence  of  love  for  Lady 
Betty  Mfidiah,  thai  made  his  Colonel  Ranter  cease  to  swear  at 
the  waiters,*  Be  his  theme^  therefore,  small  or  great,  he  brings 
it  still  ivith in  rules  and  laws  which  we  find  have  not  lost  their 
interest  for  ourselves  ;  and  to  whieh  in  truth  we  are  in  all  respects 
still  as  amenable  as  if  the  red-!ieeled  shoe,  the  hooped  petticoat^ 
or  the  flowing  peruke,  were  yet  potent  and  predominant  in  our 
century.  As  an  instance  which  at  once  will  explain  our  mean- 
ing, let  ns  take  what  he  says  of  vulgarity.  It  is  also  in  one  of 
these  early  Tatlers,t  There  is,  perhaps,  no  won!  so  misused, 
none  certainly  of  which  the  misuse  is  so  mischievous  ;  and  not 
unfairly,  by  the  opinions  held  of  it,  we  may  take  the  measure  of 
a  rode  of  ethics  and  philosophy, 

^Steele's  view  of  the  matter  is^  then,  that  it  is  to  him  a  very 
great  meannessj  and  somethings  niucli  below  a  philosopher,  wliich 
is  what  he  means  by  a  gentleman,  to  rank  a  man  among  the 
vulffar  for  tbe  condition  of  life  lie  is  in,  and  not  according  to  liis^ 
behaviour^  his  thonghts,  and  his  aentiraents  in  that  condition. 
Far,  as  he  puts  it,  if  a  man  be  loaded  with  riches  and  hi>noars, 
and  in  that  state  has  thoughts  and  inclinations  l>elow  the  meane:st 
workman,  is  not  such  a  workman,  who  within  his  power  is  good 
to  his  friends  and  cheerful  in  his  occnjiation,  in  all  ways  much 
superior  ti>  liim  who  lives  but  to  serve  himself  ?  He  then  quotes 
the  comparison,  from  Epictelus,  of  human  life  to  a  stage  play  ; 
in  which  the  philosopher  tells  us  it  is  not  for  us  to  consider, 
among  the  actors,  who  is  prince  or  who  is  beggar,  but  who  acts 
prince  or  begj^ar  best.  In  other  words,  the  rircumstance  of  life 
should  not  be  tliat  which  gives  us  place,  but  our  conduct  in  tliat 
circumstance.  This  alone  can  be  our  solid  distinction ;  and 
from  it  Steele  proceeds  to  draw^  certain  rules  of  breeding  and 
behaviour  A  wise  man,  he  says,  should  think  no  man  aWve 
him  or  below  him,  any  further  than  it  regards  the  outward  order 
or  discipline  of  the  world  ;  for  if  we  conceive  too  great  an  idetk 
of  the  eminence  of  those  above,  or  of  the  subordination  of  those 
belrm%  it  will  have  an  ill  effect  upon  our  behaviour  to  both. 
With  a  noble  spirit  lie  adds,  that  he  who  thinks  no  man  his 
superior  but  for  virtue,  and  none  his  inferior  but  for  vice,  caa 
never  Ije  obsequious  or  assuming  in  a  wrong  place  ;  but  will  be  ^ 
ready  as  frequently  to  emulate  men  in  rank  below  him,  as  to 
avoid  and  pity  those  above.  Not  that  there  was  anything  of  the 
democrat  or  leveller  in  Steele,     He  knew  too  well  that  Hi 
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tinctions  of  life,  if  taken  at  their  true  worth,  would  never  fail  to 
support  themtelves;  and  it  was  bis  knowledge  of  the  quite 
irrepressible  influenre  of  wealth  and  station  that  urged  him  to 
such  repeated  enfon  ement  of  t!ie  social  charities  and  duties  to 
w^hich  he  held  them  bound*  It  was  no  easy  part,  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  man  of  rank  and  wealth  had  to  play.  It  was  no  easy 
tbing^,  in  friendly  intercourse,  to  check  tlie  desire  to  assume  some 
superiority  on  the  ground  of  position  or  fortune.  It  is  not  every 
man^  he  said  with  an  exquisite  felicity  of  phrase,  that  can  enter- 
tain with  the  air  of  a  guest,  and  do  good  offices  with  the  mien  of 
one  that  receives  them. 

And  as  Steele  thus  held,  in  the  great  commerce  of  the 
world,  that  a  man  must  be  valued  apart  from  his  circumstances, 
in  like  manner  he  also  held,  that^  in  his  relations  with  it,  he 
must  regulate  what  he  would  appear  to  he  by  nothing  other  than 
actually  becoming  it.  He  must  not  hope  to  pass  for  anything 
morctimn  he  is  worth  ;  he  must  take  care  of  his  own  wisdom  and 
his  own  virtue,  without  minding  too  much  what  otliers  think  ;  and 
in  what  he  knows  lie  has,  ran  be  his  only  safe  pledge  at  any 
time  for  its  acknowledgment  by  others.  It  will  be  a  useful 
Jiint  in  all  cases,  Steele  says,  for  a  man  to  ask  himself  whether  he 
reallv  is  what  he  has  a  mind  to  ^  thought^  for  if  he  is,  he  need 
not  give  himself  much  further  anxiety  ;*  nor  is  there,  in  this  mode 
of  reasoning,  anything  too  little  or  too  great  not  to  yield  as  its 
result  to  his  philosophy  the  value  of  reality  beyond  appearance. 

Neither  philosophy  nor  good  writing,  however,  can  Mr,  Mac- 
atilay  bring  himself  to  recognise  in  Steele.  All  he  admits  is,  that 
his  style  was  easy  and  not  incorrect;  and  though  his  wit  and 
humour  were  of  no  high  order,  his  gay  animal  spirits  imparted  to 
his  t (impositions  an  air  of  vivacity  which  ftrdinary  readers  could 
hardjy  distinguish  from  comic  genius.  '  His  wTi tings  have  been 
well  compared  to  those  light  wines  whicli^  though  deficient  in 
body  and  flavour,  are  yet  a  pleasant  small  drink^  if  not  kept  too 
long,  or  carried  loo  far/  It  is  sufficiently  clear,  at  least,  that  they 
have  survived  too  long  for  3fr*  Macau  lay.  Vinegar  is  not  more 
sour  than  the  p  Iras  an  I  small  drink,  kept  now  too  long  by  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half,  is  become  to  him. 

We  must  accept  it,  we  suppose,  as  among  the  chances  and 
vicissitudes  to  whicli  old  reputations  are  subject.  Steele  was 
famed  as  a  wit  before  Pope  came  upon  the  town,  and  in  those 
days  a  young  poet  who  rould  say  be  had  dined  with  him  was  not 
without  claims  to  consideration.  In  the  succeeding  age  this 
opinion  went  on  gathering  strength,  and  it  was  enough  for  a  man 
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to  have  merely  written  a  single  paper  in  one  of  the  works  he 
conducted  to  bethought  entitled  to  unquestioned  celebrity,  *  For 
exarnplcj'  said  Murpby  to  Johnson,*  *  there  is  Mr.  Ince,  who 
used  to  frequent  Tom's  Coffee-house ;  he  has  obtained  con* 
siderable  fame  merely  from  havino^  written  a  paper  in  the  Spec- 
tator,' '  But,*  added  Johnson,  *  you  must  consider  how  hiorhly 
Steele  speaks  of  Mn  Inee/  The  dull  Doctor  Hurd  followed,  and 
brayed  him  down  loudly  enough  ;  but  afterwards  came  a  reaction, 
the  laborious  and  industrious  Nichols  produced  careful  editions 
of  his  writings,  and  he  resumed  his  admitted  rank  as  a  humourist 
of  the  first  order,  the  most  pathetic  of  story-tellers,  the  kindest  of 
wits  and  critics,  and,  of  aU  the  fathers  of  the  Englisli  Essay,  the 
most  natural  and  the  most  inventive^  Cliarles  Laml>,  HazHtt,  aod 
Lei^h  Hunt,  no  inconsiderable  authorities,  even  placed  him  above 
his  friend,  on  an  eminence  where  we  catmot  and  need  not  follow 
them.  What  now  has  befallen  him  in  the  other  extreme  we  see, 
and  that  more  than  two  hundred  Tatlers,  nearly  Uxn  hundred  and 
fifty  Spectators,  and  some  eighty  Guardians,  to  say  nothing  of 
Englishmen,  Lovers,  Readers,  Theatres,  Town  Talks,  Plel>eians, 
Chit  Cbats,  and  what  not,  bave  failed  to  win  from  Mr»  Ma  caul  ay 
as  much  kindly  recognition,  as  the  good  Samuel  Johnson  was 
ready  to  reward  Mr.  I  nee  with  for  one  Spectator. 

But  we  cannot  unresistingly  surrender  the  fame  of  Steele  even 
to  Mr,  Macaulay's  well-merited  fame*  To  a  reputation  which 
time  has  made  classical  there  belongs  what  no  new  reputation 
can  have  till  it  shall  In  turn  become  old  5  and  in  tlie  attempt  to 
reverse,  by  a  few  contemptuous  sentences,  a  verdict  of  nearly 
two  centuries,  it  is  the  assailant  who  is  most  in  peril.  Tlje  dis- 
advantage doubtless  is  great  in  having  to  meet  a  f2:cneral  attack 
by  detailed  assertion  of  the  claims  denied,  but  already  we  have 
not  shrunk  from  that  detail ;  and  still,  before  entering  on  such  a 
sketch  of  Steele's  personal  career  as  may  best  perhaps  fix  those 
claims,  and  ascertain  his  real  place  among  the  men  of  his  time, 
more  of  the  same  kind  awaits  us.  But  we  will  not  he  tempted 
into  comparisons  which  would  have  given  pain  to  his  own 
generous  nature.  There  was  no  measure  to  Steele*s  affection  for 
Addison,  Even  Fielding's  wit  could  not  exaggerate  the  eager- 
ness with  which  on  all  occasions  he  depreciated  his  own  writings 
to  exaggerate  those  of  his  friend.  He  declared  in  the  last 
Tatler  that  all  its  finest  strokes  of  wit  and  humour  were  bis- 
He  avowed  himself,  in  the  last  Spectator,  more  proud  of  his  long- 
continued  friendship  than  he  should  be  of  the  fame  of  beinip 
thought  even  the  author  of  his  writings,     '  I  fared  like 
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tressed  prince/  he  saiJ  again,  speaking  of  him  In  the  preface  to 
the  Tatter  A  last  volume,  '  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to 
his  aid,  i  was  undone  by  my  auxiliary.  When  l  had  once 
called  him  in,  1  could  not  subsist  without  dependence  on  him/ 
That  Addison  had  changed  the  design  of  the  paper  he  never  said  j 
but  he  never  lired  of  saying  that  his  jsrenius  had  elevated  and  en- 
riched it.  Again  and  again,  at  various  dmesj  he  reasserts  this  with 
all  the  hearty  warmth  of  his  unselfish  and  unmisgiving  nature.  *  I 
rejoiced  in  being  excelled/  he  exilaims^  remarking  on  Tick  el  Fs 
not  very  generous  doubts  ;  *and  made  those  little  talents,  what* 
ever  they  are,  which  I  have^  give  way^  and  be  subservient  to  the 
superior  qualities  of  a  friend  whom  I  loved/  Such  a  feeling 
we  are  bound  to  respect,  we  think,  out  of  respect  to  him  who 
entertained  it  j  even  while  we  see  that  he  suffers  no  disadvan- 
tage from  such  a  noble  modesty. 

We  take  therefore  a  specific  statement  tnade  by  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay,  not  necessarily  involving  a  comparison,  though  made  to 
justify  the  contempt  which  would  sacrifice  one  reputation  to  the 
other ;  and  we  shall  meet  it  by  some  additional  references  to 
Tatlers  wTitten  by  Steele,  so  made  as  also  to  include  some 
means  of  judgment  upon  lhem»  After  stating  that  at  the  close 
of  1709  the  work  was  more  popular  than  any  periodical  paper 
had  ever  been,  and  that  Addison  s  connexion  with  it  was  gene- 
rally known  J  Mr.  Macau  lay  adds  that  it  was  not  however  known 
that  almost  everything  good  in  it  was  his ;  and  that  his  fifty  or  sixty 
numberswerc  not  merely  the  best,  but  so  decidedly  the  best  that  any 
five  of  them  were  more  valuable  than  all  the  two  hundreil  numbers 
in  which  he  had  no  share.  In  mere  extent,  we  may  pause  to 
remark,  the  participation  was  not  so  large;  for,  of  the  sixty 
numbers  printed  by  Tickell,  not  much  fewer  than  twenty  were 
joint  compositions,  and  Steele  bore  his  full  and  equal  part  in 
those  humorous  proceedings  before  the  Court  of  Honour,  where 
even  Bishop  Kurd  is  fain  to  admit  that  *Sir  Richard  hath 
acquitted  himself  better  than  usual.'  But  to  dwell  further  upon 
this  would  involve  what  we  wisli  to  avoid.  What  is  absolutely 
good,  or  absolutely  bad,  is  not  matter  of  relation  or  comparison  ; 
and  if,  upon  the  examples  of  Steele's  Tatlers  which  now  we  are 
about  to  add  to  those  already  named,  any  question  can  be  raised 
of  their  wit,  feeling,  or  truth — their  i mention ^  their  observation 
of  life  and  of  the  shades  of  character- — their  hum  our,  or  the  high 
moral  tendency  of  their  satirPj  nay,  even  of  their  sweetness, 
facility,  and  grace  of  style' — the  verdict  will  pass  which  deter- 
mines, not  this  or  that  degree  of  inferiority  to  his  friend,  but  the 
issue  specihrally  raisetl  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  of  whether  or  not, 
pendently  of  such  considerations,   his  title  as  an    English 
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humourist  is  to  be  concf^led  any  loDger.  The  stalue  has 
flun^  flown  from  its  pedestal,  btit  its  features  remain  yet  unde^j 
faced,  and  upon  an  honest  and  impartial  judgment  of  them  mastj 
rest  its  claim  ti>  be  restored. 

Our  first    example   shall   be    a  domestic  picture,  drawn    bj 
Steele  in  two  Tatlers  of  within  a  few  weeks'  date  of  each  other 
(Nos,  95  and   114),   which  to  our  thinking  includes  in   itself 
almost   every   quality   enumeratedj   and   that   in  no   indifferent 
degree.     It  is  ti  tommon-life  interior,  of  a  truth  and  exactJies»| 
which  Wilkie  or  Leslie  might  liave  painted,  and  of  that  kind  oil 
pathos   and    purity    which  Goldsmith   or   Dickens    mi^^bt  hav« 
written.     In  connexion  with  it,  too,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
at  this  time  no  such  thioj^  as  the  English  novel  existed.     Tbeiw  i 
was  as   yet  notbias:  livelier,   in  that  direction,  than   the  isit«f^ 
minable   Grand   Ct/ms   of  Madame  de   Scuderi,  or  the   long** j 
winded  Canmndra  and  Fharamord  of  the  lord  of  L;i  Calprenede^l 
which  Steele  so  heartily  laughed  at  in  his  Tender  Hmhawi. 

The  little  story  conveyed  in  the  two  papers  is  of  the  simplest 
possible  description.  Mr,  Bickerstaff  visits  an  old  married  friendg  j 
who  had  been  his  schoolfellow  and  his  college  companion,  in 
whose  house  he  always  feels  as  in  a  second  home,  and  wbere^  as 
soon  as  the  family  come  to  town  for  the  winter,  he  is  expected  to 
dinner  as  a  matter  of  course.  How  pretty  is  the  opening^  scene  ! 
*  1  cannot  iudeed  express  the  pleasure  it  is  to  be  met  by  the 
children  with  so  much  joy  as  1  am  when  I  go  thither.  The  bojs 
and  girls  strive  who  shall  come  iirst^  when  they  think  that  it  is  I  tbvt 
am  knocking  at  the  door;  and  that  child  which  loses  the  race 
me  runs  hack  again  to  tell  the  iatber  it  is  Mr,  BiLkprstaff.  Th 
day  \  was  led  in  by  a  pretty  <>^irl  that  we  all  thought  must  bav 
forgot  me,  for  the  family  has  been  out  of  town  these  two  yeaxs*^ 
Her  knowing  me  again  was  a  mighty  subject  with  us,  and  took 
up  our  discourse  at  the  first  entrance.*  Then  follows  plea- 
sant raillery  of  Mr,  Bickerstaff  from  all  the  circle,  upon  num- 
berless Uitlc  stories  that  bad  been  told  of  him  in  the  country ; 
the  hints  they  have  beard  of  his  marriage  with  a  young  ladi 
there;  the  hope  they  eac press  tliat  he  will  yet  give  the  pt«£ 
ente  to  our  eldest  daughter*  Mrs,  Mary,  now  sixteen;  and 
father^s  laughing  disbeliefs,  founded  on  Mr*  B.'s  love  affairs 
old,  and  the  verses  be  wrote  on  Teraminta*  But  after  dinner^ 
the  friends  are  alone,  and  then  fears  for  his  wife's  health  break 
from  the  husband,  which  the  other  tries  to  turn  aside ;  and  so 
arise  geuiid  memories  of  the  past,  Mr.  Bickerstaff  talking  cnrer 
all  his  friend*s  courtship  again,  how  they  first  saw  her  at  the 
playhouse,  and  it  was  bim&elf  who  followed  her  from  the  plaT-* 
bouse  to  ascertain  her  name,  and  who  carried  his  fiend's  fir^t 
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love-letter  to  her^  and  who  carrietl  it  back  to  bim  iinopened,  and 
how  fodisljl y  wretched  he  then  was  to  think  her  angry  in  earnest. 
But  tlie  pleasant  memory  of  sorrow  that  was  unreal,  and  had 
passed  away,  cannot  abate  the  abiding  and  still  recurring"  fear. 
^That  fading  in  her  countenance/  he  says,  *is  chiefly  causetl  by 
her  watcliing  with  me  in  my  feverJ  But  handsomer  than  ever 
to  him  is  the  pale  face;  and  nothing  in  all  the  boisterous 
passitms  of  their  youth,  he  tells  his  friend,  can  compare  in  depth 
and  intensity  with  the  love  he  feels  in  raanhtwtl.  The  poor 
bachelor  thinks^  as  the  other  speaks,  that  now  he  shall  never  know 
it,  '  Her  face,'  continues  the  husband  more  calmly,  '  is  to  me 
much  more  beautiful  than  when  I  first  saw  it ;  there  is  no  decay 
in  any  feature  which  I  cannot  trace  from  the  very  instant  it  was 
occasioned  by  some  anxitms  concern  for  my  welfare  and  interests/ 
With  which  thought  the  tide  of  his  sorrow  comes  again  upon 
him,  and  he  describes  his  sinking  heart  as  he  hears  t!ie  children 
play  in  the  nest  room,  and  thinks  what  the  poor  things  shall  do 
when  she  is  gone.  Whereupon  she  re-enters ;  and  he  brightens 
again  at  her  cheerful  fare;  and  she  knows  what  lie  has  been 
talking  of,  and  rallies  bim,  and  means  to  have  Mr  Bickerstaflf 
for  her  second  husband  unless  this  first  will  take  greater  care 
of  himself,  and  finally  gets  Mr,  Bickerstaff  to  promise  to  take 
her  again  to  the  playiiouse,  in  memory  of  his  having  followed  her 
one  ni^htjrom  the  playhouse. 

Tl»e  children  then  reappear  to  complete  a  domestic  interior 
which,  at  a  time  when  wit  had  no  higher  employment  than  to 
laugh  at  the  affections  and  moralities  of  liomej  could  have  arisen 
only  to  a  fancy  as  pure  as  the  heart  that  prompted  it  was  loving 
and  true.  The  noisiest  among  them  is  Mr,  Bickers taff^s  godson^ 
Dick}  in  whose  conversation,  however,,  though  his  drum  is  a  little 
in  the  way,  this  nice  gradation  of  incredulity  appears,  that,  having 
got  into  the  lives  and  adventures  af  Guy  of  VVarwick,  the  Seven 
Champions,  and  otljer  historians  of  that  ag€',  be  shakes  his  head 
at  the  improbability  of  -/E sop's  Fables,  But  the  mother  becomes 
a  little  jealous  of  the  godson  carrying  off  too  much  attention;  and 
she  will  have  her  friend  admire  little  Mrs.  Betty *s  accomplish- 
ments^ w4iich  accordingly  are  described ;  and  so  the  conversation 
goes  on  till  late,  when  Mr.  BickerstafiMeaves  the  cordial  fireside, 
considering  the  diiferent  conditions  of  a  married  life  and  that  of  a 
bachelor,  and  goes  home  in  a  pensive  mood  to  his  maid^  bis  dog^ 
and  his  cat^  who  only  can  be  the  better  or  worse  for  w^hat  happens 
to  him. 

But  the  little  story  is  only  half  told.     Having  for  its  design  to 

show  that  the  pleasures  of  married  life  are  too  little  regarded, 

L  til  at  thousands  have  them  and  do  not  enjoy  them,  and  that  it  v% 
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therefore  a  kmd  and  good  office  to  acquaint  sach  people  with 
their  own  happiness,  he  with  it  connects  the  solemn  warning' 
drawn  from  its  fleeting  tenurcj  and  the  limited  duration  of  all 
enjoyment  on  earth. 

Two  months  have  elapsed,  it  is  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and 
Mn  Bickerstaff  is  walking  about  Lis  room  very  cbeerftilly^  when  a 
coach  stops  at  his  door,  a  lad  of  fifteen  alights,  nnd  he  perceives 
the  eldest  son  of  his  schoolfellow.  The  pleasant  thought  has 
occurred  to  him  that  the  father  was  just  such  a  stripling  at  the 
time  of  their  first  knowledge  of  eacli  otherj  when  the  boy  enters* 
takes  his  hand,  and  bursts  into  tears.  His  thought  at  the  moment 
is  with  hts  friend,  and  with  sudden  concern  he  inquires  for  him. 

The  reply,   '  My  mother ,'  and  the  tears  that  choke  further 

utterance,  tell  Mn  Bickerstaff  alb  His  friend*3  worst  forel>odings 
have  come  suddenly  true.  He  hurries  to  the  house ;  meets  the 
celebrated  divine,  Dn  Small  ridge,  just  quitting  it ;  and,  by  the 
suppressed  grief  of  the  mourners  as  he  enters,  knows  what  hop© 
and  consolation  that  sacred  teaching  has  left  But  the  husband, 
at  sight  of  hixn,  cannot  but  turn  away  his  face  and  weep  again ; 
and  the  little  family  of  children  renevv  the  expressions  of  their 
sorrow  according  to  their  several  ages  and  degrees  of  understand- 
ing. The  eldest  daughter,  in  tears,  is  busied  in  attendance  upon 
her  mother;  others  are  kneeling  about  the  bedside;  'and  what 
troubled  me  most  was  to  see  a  little  boy,  wbo  was  too  young  to 
know  the  reason,  weeping  only  because  his  sisters  did.'  In  the 
room  there  is  only^  one  person  unmoved  ;  and  as  be  approaches 
the  bed  she  says  in  a  low  broken  voice,  *  This  is  kindly  done. 
Take  care  of  your  friend — do  not  go  from  bim  !*  She  has  taken 
leave  of  them  all,  and  tfie  end  is  come.  *  My  heart  was  torn  in 
pieces  to  sec  the  husband  on  one  side  suppressing  and  keeping" 
down  the  swellings  of  his  grief,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her  in  her 
last  moments  ,■  and  the  wafe,  e%'en  at  that  time,  concealing  the 
pains  she  endured,  fur  fear  of  increasing  big  affliction.  She  kept 
her  eyes  upon  hitn  Ajr  some  moments  after  she  grew  speechless, 
and  soon  after  closed  them  for  ever.  In  the  moment  of  her  de- 
parturej  my  friend,  who  bad  thus  far  commanded  himself,  ga^^e* 
a  deep  groan,  and  fell  into  a  swoon  by  her  bedside,'  The  few- 
calm  grave  sentences  that  follow  this  description  are  known  to 
have  been  written  by  Addison.  It  would  seem  as  though  Steele 
felt  himself  unable  to  proceed,  and  his  friend  had  taken  the  pen 
from  his  trembling  hand. 

Need  we  indicate  other  stories,  told  yet  more  briefly,  more  in 
the  manner  of  direct  relations^  and  all  of  them  pathetic  in  the 
extreme?  Inkle  and  VaricOj  which  has  filled  wnth  tears  so  manv 
ejes,  and  the  story  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  which  suggested  De  Foe*a 
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wonderful  romance,  beloag  to  Steele's  writings  in  tlie  Spectator ;  but 
in  tbe  Taller  we  have  some  half-JoKcn  la!es^  quite  unpretendingly 
told,  but  witli  a  reality  and  intensity  of  pathos  affecting  to  a  degree 
that  tbe  equally  brief  narrations  of  any  other  writer  have  never> 
in  our  judgment,  ctpialleih  Of  the  Dreain  in  especial  (No.  117) 
the  contrivance  is  so  inimitable,  and  tlie  moral  so  impressive, 
that  within  the  same  compass  we  know  of  nothing;  at  all  approach- 
ing to  its  effect.  A  lover  and  his  mistress  are  toying  and  trifling 
together  in  a  summer  evening  on  Dover  Cliff;  she  snatches  a 
copy  of  verses  from  his  hand  and  runs  before  hirn ;  be  is  eag:erly 
following,  when  be  beliolds  on  a  sudden  the  jc^round  sink  under 
her,  and  she  is  dashed  down  tlic  height,  ^  I  said  to  myself,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  Heaven  to  relieve  me  t  when  I  awaked^  equally 
transported  and  astonished  to  see  mysf^lf  drawn  out  of  an  affliction 
whieh,  tbe  very  moment  before,  appeared  to  me  altogether  inextri- 
cable/ Tliis  bas  been  given  to  Addison,  but  is  certainly  Steele'a, 
From  tiiese  we  may  pass  to  his  Clubs,  all  filled  with  charao 
ter ;  and  out  of  the  many  such  societies  that  owed  tbeir  life 
to  liis  untiring  invention,  and  tliat  live  still  by  his  wit,  we 
may  select  the  Trumpet  (No,  132)  for  brief  allusion.  Its 
members  are  smokers  and  old  story-tellers,  rather  easy  than 
shining  companions,  promoting  tbe  thoughts  tranquilly  bed  ward, 
and  not  the  less  comfortable  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff  because  he 
finds  himself  the  leading  wit  ainoni!^  them.  Then*  is  old  Sir 
Jeffrey  Notch,  who  lias  bad  mi&l*jrtunes  in  the  world,  and  calls 
every  thriving;  man  a  pitiful  upstart,  by  no  means  to  the 
general  dissatisfaction ;  there  is  Major  Matchlock,  who  served 
in  the  last  civil  wars,  and  every  night  tells  them  of  bis  having 
been  knocked  off  bis  horse  at  the  rising  of  tbe  Londtm  appren- 
tices, for  which  he  is  in  great  esteem  ;  there  is  honest  old 
Dick  Reptile,  wiio  says  little  himself,  but  laughs  at  all  the 
jokes  I  and  there  is  the  old  Bencher  of  the  Temple,  next  to  Mr, 
BickerstatT  the  wit  of  the  company,  who  has  by  iieart  ten  couplets 
of  Hudiljras,  which  he  regularly  applies  before  leaving  tbe  club 
of  an  evening,  and  wh*j,  if  any  modern  wit  or  town  frolic  be 
mentioned,  shakes  bis  Jiead  at  the  dulness  of  the  present  age  and 
tells  a  story  of  Jack  Ogle.  As  for  Mn  Bickerstaff  himself,  he 
is  esteemed  among  them  bec-ause  they  see  he  is  something 
respected  by  others;  but  though  they  concede  to  him  a  g^reat 
deal  of  learning,  they  credit  him  with  small  knowledge  of  the 
worldf  '  insomucb  that  the  Major  sometimes,  in  the  height  of  his 
military  pride,  calls  me  the  philosopher  ;  and  Sir  Jeffrey,  no 
longer  ago  than  last  nigbt,  upon  a  dispute  what  <hiy  of  tfie  iiiontb 
it  was  then  in  Holland,  pulled  his  pijie  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
cried^  "  What  does  the  scholar  say  to  it  ?  ^'  * 
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But  perhaps  the  most  consummatelj  drawri  of  all  his  characters 
li  intrfwluced  in  the  essay.  No,  127,  in  which  h*^  discourses  of^ 
and  illoatrat^  in  its  humbler  varieties,  thai  *affeciion  of  ihe 
mind  called  pride '  which  appears  in  such  a  multitude  of  di»- 
j^uiscs,  every  one  feeling  it  in  himself,  yet  wondering'  to  see  it  in 
hts  neighbours,  Pursuinj?  it  to  its  detection  under  the  seinMajicc 
of  quite  ronlmry  habits  and  dispositions,  he  imroduees,  as  the 
most  subtle  example  of  it  he  liatl  ever  known,  a  person  for  w  horn 
be  had  a  ^eat  respect,  as  beinpr  an  old  courtier  and  a  friend  of 
his  in  his  youth.  And  then  we  have  a  portrait  of  that  kind  which, 
though  produced  by  a  few  apparently  careless  touches^  never 
facIeSf  never  ceases  to  charm,  and  is  a  study  for  all  succeeding 
times  and  j>a inters.  'The  man  *  says  Steele,  *  has  but  a  bare 
subsistence,  just  enough  to  pay  his  reckonings  with  ns  at  the 
Trumpet ;  hut  hy  havings  spent  the  he|rinuing  of  his  life  in  the 
hearing  of  great  men  antl  persons  of  jKjwer,  he  is  always  promis- 
ing to  do  good  offices  and  to  introduce  every  man  he  converses 
with  into  the  world.  He  will  desire  one  of  ten  times  his  sulv 
stance  to  let  him  see  him  sometimes,  and  hints  to  him  that  he 
does  not  forget  him.  He  answers  to  matters  of  no  consequence 
with  great  circumspection ;  but^  however,  maintains  a  general 
civility  in  his  words  and  actions,  and  an  insolent  benevolence  to 
all  whom  he  has  to  do  with.  This  he  practises  with  a  grave  tone 
and  air ;  and  though  I  am  his  senior  by  twelve  years,  and  richer 
by  forty  pounds  per  annum,  he  had  yesterday  the  impudence  to 
commend  me  to  my  face  and  tell  me  "  he  tlmuld  be  always  ready 
to  encourage  me."  In  a  word,  he  is  a  very  insignificant  felluw, 
but  exceeding  gracious/  If  there  is  better  observation  or  writ- 
ing than  this  in  either  Tatier  or  Si^ectalor^  we  should  be  very 
gla<l  to  become  acquainted  with  tt. 

Another  distemper  of  the  mind  jb  treateii  of  in  No.  227,  wh« 
he  condemns  the  nil  adtmmrt  as  the  shiillowest  of  d (Katrines; 
points  out  the  great  mistake  the  Devil  makes  in  ^liUon  when  he 
can  find  nothing  to  please  bim  even  in  F^aratJise;  and  looks  upon 
a  man  as  ajflicted  with  disease,  when  he  cannot  discern  anything 
which  another  is  master  of  that  is  agreeable,  Witli  this  we 
may  connect  the  very  perfect  description,  in  No,  184,  of  that 
social  nuisance,  a  professed  wag  ;  which  never  in  its  life  beheld 
a  beautiful  object^  but  sees  always,  what  it  does  sec,  in  the  most 
low  and  inconsiderable  light  it  can  he  placed  in.  A  yet  earlier 
essay,  bearing  somewhat  upon  the  same  matter,  is  in  No.  H2 ; 
where,  contrary  to  the  common  notion,  Steele  declares  his  lielief 
that  the  love  of  praise  dwells  most  in  great  and  heroic  spirits ; 
and  that  it  is  those  who  best  deserve  it  who  have  generally  the 
most  exquisite  relish  of  iu     Lei  us  add  from  an  essay  on  impo-i 
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Jence  in  No.  168,  as  one  of  many  admirable  tliong-hts  concei%'ed 
in  ttie  same  noble  spirit,  that  he  notes  it  as  a  mean  want  of 
fortitiick*  in  a  f*^o«d  man  not  to  be  able  to  do  a  virtutma  action 
mth  as  murli  cotifidcnre  as  an  impudent  fellow  does  an  ill  one. 

For  our  next  examples  shall  we  turn  to  the  innomerable  little 
sketches  of  individual  character  by  wliich  these  and  other  truths 
are  so  abundantly  and  pleasanth  enforced^  are  vivifieHj  and  put 
info  action?  No  unattainable  impossible  virtues^  no  abstract 
speculative  vices,  occupy  the  page  of  Steele.  As  promptly  as 
his  heart  or  knowledg^e  su^pjests,  his  imagination  creates ;  hi* 
fancies  crowd  in  bodily  form  into  life ;  everything  with  liim 
becomes  actual,  and  to  all  bis  airy  nothings  he  has  given  lasting 
habitation  and  a  name. 

Shall  we  take  a  lesson  against  over -easiness  in  temper  from 
the  crafty  old  cit  in  No.  176,  who,  speaking  of  a  well-natured 
yotan?  fellow  set  up  with  a  good  stock  in  Lombard-street,  *I 
will,'  says  lie,  'lay  no  more  money  in  his  hands,  for  he  never 
denied  me  anytliin^'?  Or  introduce  Tom  Spindle  from  No.  47, 
who  takes  to  his  bed  on  hearing  that  the  French  tyrant  won't 
sign  the  treaty  of  peace,  be  having  just  writlen  a  most  excellent 
poem  on  that  subject?  Or,  from  the  proof  in  No,  173  that  by 
the  vanity  of  silly  fathers  half  tije  only  time  for  education  is  lost, 
make  acquaintance  witb  the  Shire^lane  pastrycook  who  has  an 
objection  to  t^ike  his  son  from  his  learning,  but  is  resolved,  as 
soon  as  he  has  a  little  smattering  in  the  Greek,  to  put  him 
apprentice  to  a  soap-l?oilerf  Or  illustrate,  from  No.  159,  the 
discredit  which  the  morals  of  the  stage  then  strove  to  cast  upon 
marriage,  and  the  separate  beds « the  silent  tables,  and  the  ^litary 
bomes^  which  it  was  the  sole  ambition  of  your  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  to  contribute  to,  hy  the  country  squire  who  set  up  for  a 
man  of  the  towo^  and  went  home  *  in  tlie  gaiety  of  his  heart  *  to 
beat  his  wife?  Or  profit  by  the  lecture  read  in  No*  210  to  the 
very  fine  and  very  censorious  lady  of  quality,  who  is  for  ever 
railing  at  the  vices  of  the  age,  meaning  only  the  single  vice  she 
is  not  guilty  of  herself;  and  whose  cruelty  to  a  poor  girl,  who, 
whatever  imperfections  may  rest  on  her,  is,  in  her  present 
behaviour,  modest,  sensible,  pious,  and  discreet,  is  indignantly 
rebuked  by  Mr.  BickerstafiT?  Or  pursue  the  same  subjecl  in 
No.  217,  and  of  the  same  too  numerous  class,  who»  because  no 
one  can  call  them  one  ugly  name,  call  all  mankind  all  the  rest, 
humbly  conceive  with  Mr.  BickerslafiT  that  such  ladies  have  a 
false  notion  of  a  modest  woman,  and  dare  to  say  that  the  side- 
bo^es  would  supply  belter  than  many  who  pass  upon  the  world  and 
themselves  for  iiio<lest,  and  whose  husbands  know  every  patn  in 
life  with  them  except  jealousy  ?     Or  take  a  different  lesson  from 
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Jenny  DistafTs  conversation  with  her  brother  Isaac  in  No-  104, 
when,  being  asked  the  help  of  his  magic  tu  make  her  always 
beaatiiul  to  her  husband,  he  sUtiws  her  how  an  inviolable  fidelity, 
good  humour,  and  complacency  of  temper,  may  outlive  all  the 
charms  oi  the  prettiest  face,  and  make  the  decays  of  it  invisible  ? 
Or,  in  N'o,  151,  observe  the  unexpected  sources  of  pride  in  the  two 
sisters,  one  of  whom  holds  up  her  head  higher  than  ordinary  from 
having  on  a  pair  of  striped  quarters :  or,  in  No,  127,  the  fantastic 
forms  of  it  in  the  cobbler  of  Ludgate-hUI>  who,  being  naturally  n 
lover  of  respect,  and  considering^  that  his  circumstances  are  such 
that  no  man  living  will  give  it  him,  reverses  the  laws  of  idolatrT 
which  require  the  man  to  worship  the  image,  and  contrives  an 
inferior  to  himself  in  the  wooden  figure  of  a  beau,  which,  hat  in 
one  hand  and  in  posture  of  profound  respect,  holds  6nt  obse- 
quiously in  the  other  what  is  needful  to  its  master's  occasions  ? 
Or  see  reason,  from  what  is  told  us  in  No.  112  of  the  mischief 
done  in  the  world  from  a  want  of  occupation  for  idle  hours,  to 
think  an  able  statesman  out  of  business  like  a  huge  whale  that 
will  endeavour  to  overturn  the  ship,  unless  he  has  an  empty  cask 
to  play  with ;  and  to  wish  with  Mr,  Bickerstaff,  for  the  good  of 
the  nation,  that  many  faoious  politicians  could  but  take  ]>Ieasure 
in  feeding  ducks  ?  Or  turn  finally  to  that  ponderous  politician 
but  small  philosopher,  in  No.  171,  who,  with  a  very  awful  brow 
and  a  countenance  full  of  weight,  pronounces  it  a  great  misfortune 
'  til  at  men  of  letters  seldom  look  into  the  bottom  of  things.' 

That  men  of  letters  could  always  look  to  Steele  for  their 
heartiest  champion  it  would  not  have  been  needful  to  add,  but  for 
a  proof  of  it  in  No,  101,  too  characteristic  not  to  be  mentioned. 
As  on  a  former  occasion  we  saw  Addison,  when  the  grief  of  his 
friend  seemed  to  break  his  utterance,  with  a  calm  composure 
taking  up  his  theme  simply  to  moderate  its  pain  ;  sOj  in  this 
paper,  to  w  hich  also  both  ctmtribute,  and  of  which  the  exquisite 
opening  humour  closes  abruptly  in  generous  indignation,  we 
may  see  each,  according  to  his  different  nature,  iiiovetl  by  ait 
intolerable  wrong.  Of  the  maltreatment  of  authorSj^  in  regartl  to 
copyright,  both  are  speakmg,  and  high  above  the  irresistible 
laugh  which  Addison  would  raise  against  a  law  that  makes  only 
rogues  and  pirates  prosperous,  rings  out  the  clear  and  manly 
claim  of  Steele  to  be  allowed  to  speak  in  the  cause  of  learning 
itself,  and  to  lament  that  a  liberal  education  should  he  the  only 
one  which  a  polite  nation  makes  unprofitable,  and  that  the  only 
man  who  cannot  get  protection  from  his  country  should  be  be 
that  best  deserves  it. 

Nor  less  characteristic  of  that  generous  nature  which  reserved 
its  sympathies  for  no  single  class^  but  could  enter  familiarly  into 
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all  conditions,  and  to  whicli  nothing  could  be  foreign  that  con- 
cerned luimanitjj  is  that  paper^  No,  87,  which  in  the  present  crisis 
of  our  history  should  not  be  the  least  interesting  to  us  of  all  the 
Ta tiers.  Those,  too^  were  days  of  war  and  foreign  siege ;  and 
while  a  chorus  of  cdntinual  praise  was  going  up  to  Marlboroujrh 
and  Engene,  Steele  bethought  him  to  single  out,  as  not  less 
worthy  of  celebration,  the  courage  and  feeling  of  the  private 
soldier.  He  sets  before  us,  therefore,  as  dropped  by  his  sen^ant 
in  dressing  him,  a  supposed  letter  from  one  Serjeant  Hall  to 
Serjeant  Cahe,  *  in  the  Coldstream  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  at 
the  Red  Lettice  in  the  Butcher  Row,  near  Temple  Bar/  by 
which  he  wonid  show  us  the  picture  of  what  he  calls  the  very 
bravest  sort  of  men,  '  a  man  of  great  murage  and  small  hopeSi*  and 
would  exemplify  the  dignity  of  human  nature  in  all  states  of  life^ 
The  letter  itself  is  what  we  have  lately  seen,  in  a  hundred  forms, 
from  the  herees  of  Alma  and  Inkermami;  it  is  just  such  an 
honest  masterpiece  as  any  of  tlujse  that  have  made  hearts  tfirob 
anil  eyes  glisten  lately ;  and  in  it  spoke  a  personal  experience,  as 
well  as  a  kind  heart  and  a  just  pliilosopby.  Steele  knew  very 
well,  as  he  says,  this  part  of  manlvind,  for  in  the  army  he  bad 
himself  mixed  with  them.  Nor  will  it  be  inappropriate  that  wc 
should  pass  to  the  sketch  of  his  actual  career  after  allusion 
to  another  paper  in  which  his  actual  experience  is  written, 
and  where  the  charm  of  hit  natural  stjle  is  carried  to  exq^uisite 
perfection. 

It  is  a  paper  of  sadness  and  self-examination.*  Conscious  of 
having  been  giving  up  too  much  fime  to  pleasure,  he  desires 
to  correct  the  present  by  recollections  of  the  past,  to  east  back  liis 
thoughts  on  those  who  had  been  dear  and  agreeable  to  him,  to 
ponder  step  by  step  on  the  life  that  was  gone,  and  revive  old  places 
of  grief  in  his  memory.  But  we  can  only  take,  from  this  charm- 
ing and  most  touching  retrospect,  his  earliest  recollection,  and  his 
earliest  grief*  *  The  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was  upon 
the  death  of  my  father,  at  which  time  I  was  not  qinlc  five  years  of 
age  I  but  w^as  vathc!r  amazed  at  wdjat  all  the  house  meant,  than 
possessed  with  a  real  understanding  why  nobody  was  willing  to 
play  witli  me.  1  remember  I  went  into  the  rocjm  where  his  body 
lay,  and  my  mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.  I  bad  my  battledore 
in  my  hand,  and  fell  a  beating  the  coflin,  and  calling  Papa ;  for, 
1  know  not  how^  I  had  some  slight  idea  that  he  was  loeked  up 
there.  My  mother  catched  me  in  her  arms,  and,  transpurtetl 
beyond  all  patience  of  the  silent  grief  she  was  before  in^  sbe 
almost  smothered  me  in  her  embraces,  and  told  me  ia  a  flood 
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of  tears,  *' Papa  could  not  hear  me^  and  would  piny  i\ith  me  no 
more,  for  they  were  going  to  put  him  under  ^nmnd,  whence  he 
could  never  come  to  us  again/'  Slie  was  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
of  a  noble  spirit,  and  there  was  a  dignity  in  her  ^ief  amidst  all 
the  wildness  of  Iier  transport ;  which,  methought^  struck  me 
with  an  instinct  of  sorrow,  ifmt,  before  1  was  sensihh?  of  what  it 
was  to  grieve,  seized  rny  very  soul,  and  has  made  ]>ity  tlie  weak- 
ness of  my  heart  ever  since/  And  so,  strengthened  by  love,  if 
weakened  by  pity,  began  the  life  of  Richard  Btjeele* 


His  family  on  the  father's  side  were  English,  but  he  had  an 
Irish  mother ;  and  in  Dublin,  where  his  father  held  the  ofhce  of 
secretary  to  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  he  was  bom  in  1675, 
The  Duke  was  one  of  the  srovemors  of  Charterhouse,  and  there 
Richard  Steele  was  placed^  as  soon  as  he  couhl  lie  entered  after 
his  father's  death »  He  remaine<i  till  he  was  seventeen  ;  and 
from  hh  leady  scholarship  of  after  years,  as  well  ns  the  kind 
expressions  loiij*^  tnterchani^fcd  between  him  and  its  old  head- 
master, Dr.  Ellis,  he  may  be  assumed  to  have  passed  fairly 
thnjugh  the  schooL  Of  his  positive  aec|uisitions  only  one  is 
known,  but  it  is  by  far  the  most  important.  NtJt  the  gloty*  of 
his  having-  carrietl  off  every  prize  and  exhibition  attainable,  if 
such  bad  been  his,  would  liave  interested  us  half  so  much  as  the 
fact  that  here  began  his  friendship  with  Joseph  Addisim. 

The  son  of  the  Dean  of  Liclifield  was  three  years  older  than 
Steele,  w*ho  was  a  lad  of  only  twelve^  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen^ 
Addison  went  up  to  Oxford,  Three  years  at  that  age  are  the 
measure  of  submission  or  authonty,  and  Steele  never  lost  through 
life  the  habit  of  loohinff  up  at  his  friend.  He  went  himself  to 
Oxford  in  1G92,  at  the  heail  of  that  year's  post- masters  for  Mer- 
ton  ;  but  his  intercourse  with  the  scholar  of  Magdalene  had  not 
ceasetl  in  the  interval,  Pleasnnt  tmces  are  left  for  us  w^hich 
connect  the  little  fatherless  lad  with  visitings  to  Addison's  father, 
who  loved  him.  Like  one  of  his  own  chihlren  he  loved  me, 
exclaimed  Steele,  towards  the  dose  of  his  life.  Those  children, 
too,  apart  from  his  famous  scluxil fellow,  he  thanks  for  their  affec- 
tion to  him ;  and  among  the  possessions  of  his  youth  retained 
until  death  was  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  the  good  ok!  Dean, 
giving  Miis  blessing  on  the  friendship  l>etween  his  son  and  me/ 
Tlie  little  hlark-eyed  dusky- faced  lad  had  made  himself  ptipular 
at  the  Lichfield  deanery ;  and  he  brought  away  frt>m  it,  we  will 
doubt,  that  first  ineffacxrable  impression  which  remained  alike 
*^e  weakness  and  the  strength  of  his  future  years,  that 
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religion  was  a  part  of  gcKKlnest,  and  that  cheerfulness  should  be 
inseparable  from  piety. 

Entered  of  Merton  in  1692,  liis  coUeg-e  career  is  soon  told. 
Having-  passed  three  years  in  a  study  of  which  he  sbow-ed  after- 
'Wanls  goi>d  use^  and  in  a  companionship  wliich  confirmed  not 
the  least  memorable  of  friendships,  he  left  Oxford  with  the  love 
of  '  the  whole  society/*  but  without  a  degree,  after  writing  a 
comedy  which  w*as  perhaps  as  strong  a  recommendation  to  the 
one  as  a  disqualification  for  the  other.  He  burnt  that  rornedj, ' 
however,  on  a  friend  telling  him  it  was  not  worth  keepings. 
Quick,  Miventive,  and  ardent ;  easy  and  sweet  in  temper,  social 
and  communicative  in  tastes  ;  with  eager  impulses  and  warm 
affections,  hut  yet  forming  his  opinions  for  himself,  and  giving 
them  shape  and  efficacy  with<mt  regard  to  consequences  j  the 
Dick  Steele  of  Merton  w*as  the  same  Mr,  Steele  of  Hampton  and 
Bloomshury  to  whose  inaturer  philosophy  many  charming  illus- 
trations have  attracted  us  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Having  desired 
his  friend's  advice  about  his  comedy,  he  had  toi*  much  sineeritj 
and  too  little  pride  not  at  once  to  act  upon  it;  but  he  was  also 
too  impatient  not  to  ask  himself  afterwards,  if  he  was  to  fail  as  a 
wit  and  a  writer,  in  what  other  direction  lay  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess r  Already  a  hot  politician,  and  entering  with  all  his  heart 
into  the  struggle  of  whith  the  greatest  champion  now  sat  on  the 
English  throne,  might  he  not  at  any  rate,  on  his  hero's  behalf, 
throw  a  sword  if  not  a  pen  into  the  scale  ?  He  would  he  a  soldier. 
He  would,  as  he  says,  plant  himself  behind  King  William  the 
Third  against  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  But  here  he  was  met  by 
determined  opposition ;  and  a  rich  relative  of  his  motherj  who 
had  named  him  heir  to  a  large  estate  in  Wexford,  threatened  to  . 
disinherit  him  if  he  took  that  course.  He  took  it,  and  was  dis- 
inheritetl ;  giving  tlie  express  reason,  many  years  later,  that,  when 
he  so  tocked  his  hal,  put  on  a  broad  sword,  jack-lKM>ts,  and 
shoulder-belt,  and  mounted  a  war-horse,  under  the  unhappy  Duke 
of  Ormonif  s  command,  fw  iras  tmt  atqmnnled  wkh  his  own  parts, 
and  did  not  know,  what  lie  ha<l  since  discoveretl,  that  he  could 
ha  mile  a  pen  more  effectively  than  a  sword /f  VVhat  <lo  we  see 
in  all  this  hut  an  earlier  form  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Tatter^ 
that  you  must  be  the  thing  ynu  would  seem  to  be,  and  in  some 
form  manage  to  do  what  you  think  it  right  should  be  done? 

BaflflGd  in  his  hope  to  obtain  a  commission,  Steele  entered  the 
army  as  a  private  in  the  Horse  Guards,  preferringt  as  he  charac- 
teristic ally  expresses  it,  the  state  of  his  mind  to  that  of  his 
fortune.      8oon,    however^   the   qualities    which  made   him  thel 
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delight  of  his  eommdes,  obtained  him  a  cometcy  ia  the  regi- 
ment;  and  not  long  after,  through  the  interest  of  its  cokmel. 
Lord  Cutts,  to  whom  he  had  acted  as  private  secretary,  h&  got 
a  company  in  Lord  Lucas's  fusiliers,  and  became  Captain  Steele- 
Then  began  the  experiences  and  temptations  he  has  himself 
described.  He  found  it,  he  says,  a  way  of  life  exposed  to  much 
irregularity^  and,  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  many  things,  of 
which  he  often  repented  and  which  he  more  often  repeated,  be 
writ,  for  his  own  private  use,  a  little  book  called  the  Ckrisiian 
Hero,*  Nevertheless,  this  little  book  is  not  exactly  what  the 
good  Dr,  Drake,  and  many  before  him  and  since,  appear  to  have 
thought  it.  You  would  suppose,  from  what  is  said  of  it,  that  it 
was  ''  a  valuable  little  manual '  of  religious  exercises  for  use  in 
*  the  intervals  snatched  from  the  orgies  of  voluptuonsness/  But 
it  is  by  no  means  this,  nor  anything  else  that  wouhl  amount  to 
such  sheer  fooling  and  face-making,  Steele  had  too  humble  and 
pious  a  faith  in  religion  to  expose  it  to  ridicule  from  ttie  un- 
scrupulous companions  he  lived  with.  How  large  and  longing- 
Is  the  mind  of  man,  compared  with  the  shortness  of  his  life  and 
the  frailty  of  his  desires,  he  knew  ;  and  that  his  own  thoughts 
were  better  than  liis  practice,  it  was  no  discredit  to  him  also  to 
know.  But  it  was  not  to  set  up  the  one  either  as  a  cloak  or  a 
contrast  to  the  other  that  he  wrote  the  Christian  Hero*  It  wmm  I 
not  a  book  of  either  texts  or  prayers.  There  was  nothing  in  it] 
that  a  man  conscious  of  all  infirmities  might  not  write ;  but  I 
there  was  also  that  in  it  which  must  Iiave  made  its  writer  more  ' 
conscious  of  bis  powers  than  be  had  been  till  then^  and  whi<Ji 
in6uenced  his  future  perhaps  more  than  any  one  has  supposed. 

At  the  outset  of  it  he  teUs  you  that  men  of  business,  whatever 
they  may  think,  have  not  nearly  so  much  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  as  men  of  wit  i  but  that  the  men  of  wit  in 
that  age  had  maile  a  grave  mistake  in  disregartling  religion  and 
decency.  He  attributes  it  to  classical  associations,  lijat,  bcitii^ 
scholars,  they  are  so  much  more  apt  to  resort  to  Heathen  than  to 
Christian  exauiples  ;  and  to  correct  this  error  be  proposes  to 
show,  by  a  series  of  instances,  how  inadequate  to  all  the  great 
needs  of  life  is  the  Heathen,  and  how  sufficient  the  Chrisliaiil 
morality.  Anticipating  and  answering  Gibbon,  he  looks  upon 
it  as  the  special  design  of  Providence  that  the  time  w  hen  the 
world  received  the  best  news  it  ever  heard  was  also  that  when 
the  warriors  and  philosophers  whose  virtues  are  most  potn]K>ualy 
arrayed  in  story  should  have  been  performing,  ur  just  bav^ 
finished,  their  parts.     He  then  introducet|  WJth  elaborate  pa^ 
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traiturc  of  their  p^reatness,  Cato,  tlie  j'ounger  Brutus,  jind  other 
cbaractera  of  antiquity ;  that  he  may  also  f  lis  play  them,  in  their 
moments  of  highest  necessity,  deprived  of  their  rourage,  and 
deserted  by  their  gods.  By  way  of  trontraBt,  he  next  exhibits^ 
*  from  a  certain  nejs[lected  Book,  which  is  called,  and  fix»m  its 
excellence  above  all  other  books  deservedly  called,  The  Scrip- 
tare,^  handling  it  with  no  tbeolo|jical  pretension,  but  as  the 
common  inheritance  vouchsafed  to  us  all,  what  the  Christian  sys- 
tem is.  He  finds  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  *  the  whole  heart 
of  man  discovered  by  him  that  made  it,  and  all  our  secret  impulses 
to  ill,  and  false  appearances  of  ^ood,  exposed  and  detected ;'  he 
show^  throujsrb  what  storms  of  want  and  misery  it  was  able  to  bear 
unscathed  the  early  martyrs  and  apostles  ;  and,  in  demonstration  of 
the  world's  present  inattention  to  its  teaching,  be  tells  them  that^ 
after  all  they  can  say  of  a  man,  let  them  but  conclude  thai  he  is 
rich,  and  they  have  made  him  friends,  nor  have  they  utterly  over- 
thrown him  till  they  have  said  he  is  poor.  In  other  words,  a  sole 
consideration  to  prosperity  has  taken,  in  their  imag^i nations,  the 
place  of  Christianity ;  and  what  is  there  that  is  not  lost.^  pursues 
kind-hearted  Steele,  in  that  which  is  thus  displaced?  *  For 
Christianity  has  that  in  it  which  makes  men  pity,  not  scorn,  the 
wicked  ;  and,  by  a  beautiful  kind  of  ic^iiorance  of  themsnlves, 
think  those  iiTetches  their  equals/  It  aggravates  all  the  benefits 
and  good  offices  of  life  by  making  them  seem  fraternal,  and  its 
generosity  is  an  enlarged  self-love.  The  Christian  so  feels  the 
wants  of  the  miserable,  that  it  sweetens  the  pain  of  the  obliged  i 
he  gives  with  an  air  that  has  neither  oppression  nor  superiority 
in  it,  *  and  is  always  a  benefactor  with  the  mien  of  a  receiver/ 

In  an  expression  already  quoted  from  the  Taller  we  have 
seen  a  para pl» rase  of  these  last  few  words,  hut  indeed  Mr*  Bick- 
erstaff's  practical  and  gentle  philosophy,  not  less  thaii  his  lan- 
guage, is  anticipated  by  Captain  Steele*  The  spirit  of  both  is 
tlie  same.  The  leading  purpose  in  both  is  a  liearty  sympathy 
with  humanity ;  a  belief,  as  both  express  it,  that  '  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  human  heart  to  be  averse  to  anything  that  is  human  f 
a  desire  to  link  the  highest  associations  to  the  commonest 
things ;  a  faith  in  the  compatibility  of  mirth  with  virtue  ;  the 
wish  to  smooth  life's  road  by  the  least  acts  of  benevolence  as 
w^ell  as  by  the  greale:it;  and  the  lesson  so  to  keep  our  nnder- 
standings  balanced,  that  things  shall  appear  to  us  *  great  or  little 
OS  they  are  in  nature^  not  as  they  are  gilded  or  sullied  by  acci- 
dent and  fortune,'  The  thoughts  and  expressions,  as  may  lie 
i  seen  In  these  quoted,  are  frequently  the  same  ;  each  has  the  anti- 

thetical turns  and  verbal  contrasts,  ^  the  proud  submission,^  the 
dignified  obedience,'  which  is  a  peculiarity  of  Steele's  manner; 
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in  both  we  have  the  author  aiming  far  less  to  be  author  than 
Cf»mpanlon ;  and  there  js  even  a  passage  in  this  Chrisliau  Ihro 
whii'h  briners  nistrmg:  iibtnit  us  the  boaps  aiid  petticoats  of  Mn 
Bickfi'&taff^s  Chhies  fintl  Clarissas.  I  le  talks  of  the  coarseness 
ami  lolly,  tlie  aiternate  rapture  and  coniempt,  with  which  women 
are  treated  hy  the  wits ;  he  desires  to  see  the  love  they  inspire 
taken  out  of  that  false  disguise,  and  put  in  its  own  gay  and  be- 
<x)Diing  dress  of  innocence  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  '  in  their  tender 
frame  there  is  native  simplicity,  groundless  fear,  and  little  unac- 
countable contradictions,  upon  wliich  there  might  be  built  ex- 
postulations to  divert  a  good  and  intelligent  younjf  woman,  as 
well  as  the  fulsome  raptures,  guilty  impressions^  senseless  deifica- 
tions, and  pretended  deaths,  that  are  every  day  offered  her.* 
Captain  Steele  dedicates  his  little  book  to  Lord  Cutts,  dates  it 
from  the  Tower  Guard,  and  winds  it  up  with  a  paraUel  l^etweeti 
the  French  and  the  English  king,  not  unbecoming  a  Clinstian 
soldier*  But  surely,  as  we  thus  read  it  on  to  its  close,  the  cocked 
bat,  the  shouUler-belt,  the  jack-boots  disappear;  and  we  have 
before  us,  in  gown  and  slippers,  the  Editor  of  the  Tatler^  E^it 
the  soldier,  and  enter  the  wit. 

The  publication  of  the  Ckrutimi  Hera^  in  1701,  is  certainly 
the  point  of  transition.  He  says  himself  that  after  it  he  was  not 
thought  so  good  a  companion,  an<l  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
enliven  his  character  by  another  kind  of  writing.  The  truth  is 
that  he  had  discovered  at  last  what  he  best  could  do  \  and  where 
in  future  he  was  to  mount  guart)  was  not  at  the  I'ower,  or  under 
Command  of  my  Lord  Cutts,  but  at  the  St,  James's  coffee-house, 
or  Will's,  in  waiting  on  Mr,  Congreve,  The  author  of  tlie  Old 
Bachehr  and  Loi^ejhr  Love  now  sat  in  the  chair  just  vacated  by 
Dry  den ;  and  appears  to  have  shown  unusual  kindness  to  bis 
new  and  promising  recruit.  In  a  letter  of  this  date  he  talks  of 
Dick  Steele  witli  an  agreeable  air  of  conliality  j  and  such  wa* 
then  Mr,  Congreve*s  distinction,  that  his  notice  was  no  triflings 
feather  in  the  cap  of  an  ex-captain  of  Fusi leers,  *  I  hope  I  may 
have  leave  to  indulge  iny  vanity,'  says  Steele,  '  by  telling  all 
the  world  that  Mr,  Congreve  is  my  friend/  The  Mmes  Mer~ 
curif  not  only  told  the  world  the  same  thing,  but  published 
verses  of  the  new  Whig  wit,  and  threw  out  hint  a  of  a  forthcoming 
comedy. 

The  Fmieraly  or  Grief  a  la  Mode^  Steele's  6rst  dramatic  pro^ 
ductioD,  was  played  at  Drury  Lane  in  1702,  Very  sprightly 
and  pleasant  throughout,  it  w^as  full  of  telling  hits  at  law  vers  and 
undertakers,  and,  with  a  great  many  laughable  incidents,  and  no 
laugh  raised  at  the  expense  of  virtue  or  decency,  it  had  one  cba^ 
racter  (the  widow  on  whom  the  artifice  of  her  husbaiid^s  sup* 
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posed  death  is  played  oflf)  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  comedy. 
Guardsmen  and  Fusileers  mustered  strong  on  the  first  nicrht  i  m 
the  proUi^ue,  *  a  icllt>w  soldier'  made  appeal  to  their  soldierly 
sympathies ;  Cibbcfj  Wilks,  Norris,  and  Mrs,  Oldlield  were  in 
the  cast ;  and  the  success  was  complete.  One  can  imaj^lnc  the 
enjoyment  of  the  scene  where  the  undertaker  reviews  his  rog-i- 
ment  of  mourners,  ami  sinirles  out  for  indignant  remonstrance 
one  provokiagly  hale,  well-looking  mute.  '  You  ungrateful 
scoundrel,  did  not  I  pity  you,  take  ytm  out  of  a  great  man's  ser- 
vice, and  show  you  the  pleasure  of  receiving?  wages?  Did  not  I 
give  you  ten,  then  fifteen,  ntiw  twenty  sliillings  a  week,  to  be 
sorrowful.  And  the  more  Lf/im  t/ou^  I  think  the  ffluf/der  j/ou  are!* 
But  this  was  a  touch  that  should  hare  had  for  its  audience  a 
company  of  Addisons  mllier  than  of  gay  Fusileers  and  Guards- 
men, Sydney  Smith,  indeed^  who  delighted  in  it,  used  to  tluiik 
it  Addison's  ;  but  certainly  Steele's  first  comedy  had  no  inser- 
tion from  that  masterly  hand*  VVlien  it  was  written  he  was  in 
Italy,  when  it  was  acted  he  was  in  Geneva,  and  he  did  not  return 
to  England,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  four  years,  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  following  autumn. 

He  fouml  his  friend  not  only  established  among  the  wits,  but 
enrolled  in  that  most  select  body  of  their  number  who  draok 
Wfiif^  toasts  at  the  Kit-Kat,  willi  the  prudent  Mr«  Tons  on  at  one 
end  of  i!ie  table  and  the  proutl  Duke  of  Somerset  at  the  other. 
For  the  comedy  had  brought  bitn  repute  in  high  Wliig  rjuarters, 
and  even  the  notice  of  the  King.  He  was  justly  proud  of 
this*  It  was  much  to  say,  from  experience,  that  nothing  could 
make  tlie  town  so  fond  of  a  man  as  a  successful  play  ;  but 
more  to  have  it  to  remember  that  ^  his  name  to  be  provided 
for,  was  in  the  last  table-book  ever  vvotn  by  the  glorious  and 
immortal  William  the  Third/*  Yes,  the  last.  Between  the 
acting  of  his  comedy  and  the  arrival  of  bis  friend,  their  gjeat 
sovereign  had  ceased  to  be  mortal.  Somewhat  sad  were  ^Vliig 
prospects,  therefore,  when  Addison  again  grasped  Steele  by  the 
hand  5  but  ifie  Kit-Kat  opened  its  doors  eagerly  to  the  new- 
comer, the  first  place  at  VV ill's  and  the  St,  James's  was  ron- 
cedeil  to  him,  and  the  JVoctes  Cwnfpque  Decrum  began.  Many 
have  described  and  glorified  them  ;  and  Steele  coupled  them  in 
later  years  wiUi  a  yet  rarer  felicity,  when  he  had  to  tell  of 
*  nights  spent  with  him  apart  from  all  the  world/  in  the  freedom 
and  intimacy  of  their  old  schoid  days  of  Cliarter-House,  and  their 
College  walks  by  the  banks  of  the  Cherwelh  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  real  conversation,  Addison  used  to  say,  but  between  two 
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persons ;  and  after  nin:hts  s<?  passed,  Steele  could  only  think  of 
IjU  friend  as  combining  in  himself  all  t!ie  wit  and  nature  of 
Teront'C  and  Catullus,  heightened  with  a  humour  more  exquisite 
and  dcH^htful  than  either  possessed,  or  than  was  ever  the  pro- 
perty of  any  other  man. 

Of  course  Captain  Steele  (for  so^  according  to  Mr^  Dennis,  he 
continued  to  be  called  at  the  theatres)  had  by  this  time  beg-un 
another  comedy,  and  from  his  friend  he  receivt^  for  it  not  a  few 
of  what  he  generously  said  afterwards  were  its  most  applauded 
strokes*  Nor  is  it  difficult,  we  think,  to  trace  Addison's  hand 
in  the  Tender  Husband,  There  is  a  country  squire  and  justice 
of  the  quorum  in  it,  perhaps  the  very  first  the  stag^e  had 
in  those  days  brought  from  his  native  fields  for  any  purpose 
more  innocent  than  to  have  horns  clapped  on  Ids  head,  and 
in  the  scones  vritli  him  and  his  lumpish  nephew,  there  is  a 
heightened  humour  we  are  disposed  to  give  to  Addison.  But 
Steele's  rich  invention,  and  careless  graces,  are  also  very  manifest 
throughout ;  and  in  the  dialogues  of  the  romance-stricken  nioee 
and  her  lover,  from  which  Sheridan  borrowed,  and  in  that  of  the 
niece  and  her  bumpkin  of  a  cousin,  to  which  even  Goldsmith 
was  somewhat  indebted,  we  Ijave  pure  and  genuine  comedy. 
The  mistake  of  the  piece,  as  of  its  predecessor,  is  the  orrasional 
disposition  to  reform  morals  rather  than  to  paint  manners  ;  for 
the  rich  vein  which  the  Tatier  worked  to  such  inimitable  uses, 
yielded  but  scantily  to  the  working  of  the  stage.  But  the  Tender 
Husband^  admirably  acted  by  Wilks,  Norris,  and  Estcourt,  and 
above  all  by  Mrs.  Oldfield  in  that  love-lorn  Parthenissa,  Biddy 
Tip  kin,  well  desen^ed  its  success.  Before  its  production  there 
had  arrived  the  glorious  new^s  of  Blenheim,  and  Steele  flung: 
in  some  Whiggish  and  patriotic  touches.  Addison  wrote 
the  prologue,  and  to  Addisnn  the  piece  was  dedicated :  the 
author  taking  that  means  of  declaring  publicly  to  the  w^orld  that 
he  looked  upon  this  intimacy  as  the  most  valuable  enjoyment  of 
his  life,  and  hoping  also  to  make  the  Town  no  ill  compliment 
for  their  kind  acceptance  of  his  comedy  by  acknowledging,  that 
tliis  had  so  far  raised  his  own  opinion  of  it  as  to  make  him  think 
it  no  impi-oper  memorial  of  an  inviolable  friendship.  To 
Addison  he  addressed  at  the  same  time  a  more  private  wisb^ 
which  lay  very  near  his  heart.  *  I  told  him  there  was  nothing  1 
so  ardently  wished,  as  that  we  might  sometime  or  other  publisli 
a  work  written  by  us  both,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  The 
Monument,  in  memory  of  our  friendship/  *  Such  a  workj  under  a 
livelier  title,  not  planned  with  that  view  by  either  friend,  www 
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soon  to  perpetuate  J  and  inseparably  to  connect,  the  names  of 
both. 

Meanwhile,  after  two  or  three  years  of  adversity  and  depres- 
siim,  the  Whig  cause  had  again  brightened,  Tbe  great  farei^ 
policy  of  William  coerced,  as  with  a  spell,  the  purposes  of  liis 
successors,  and  willi  the  victory  of  Blenheiin  Whig  principles 
obtained  again  the  mastery.  In  that  interval  of  gloomy  and 
variable  weather  many  changes  iiad  become  also  perceptible  in 
the  places  of  resort  which  the  wits  made  famous.  The  coffee- 
house had  ceased  to  be  any  longer  such  neutral  ground  as  it  had 
formerly  been.  Men  are  more  jealous  of  ibeir  opinions  when 
their  opinions  arc  less  prosperous,  more  eager  tb  em  selves  to 
champion  them,  and  less  tolerant  of  olhers  who  oppose  them* 
Literature  itself  took  insensibly  a  stronger  tone,  and  a  higher 
position,  in  those  stormy  and  threatening  days.  It  was  the  only 
direct  communication  between  the  men  who  governed  the  State, 
and  the  people  from  whom,  if  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  to  have 
any  authority,  they  received  their  sole  commission  to  govern  it, 
Halifax,  Soniers,  Sunderland,  Cow  per,  indeed  all  the  leading 
Whig  lords,  knew  this  thoroughly,  and  if  they  bad  acted  on  it 
less  partially,  would  have  kept  their  ground  belter  than  they  did. 
When  Mr,  JIackey,  in  lih  Memoirs  of  his  Secret  Services^  says  of 
Halifax  that  he  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning  and  learned 
men,  Swift  grimly  writes  in  the  margin  that  'his  encouragf- 
ments  were  only  good  words  and  dinners/  But  that  at  any  late 
was  something.  At  such  a  time  as  tlie  present  it  was  much. 
When  BlenJieim  made  a  '  new*  Whig  of  the  Tory  Lord  Treasurer,, 
a  good  word  from  Halifax  got  Addison  a  commissionership  of 
two  hundred  a  year  from  him  ;  and  while  the  restoration  of  the 
old  V^ldgs  was  yet  doubtful,  the  dinners  of  Halifax  at  least 
kept  their  partisans  together,  and  Prior  himself  was  made  not 
less  steady  than  even  Ambrose  Philips  or  Steele. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  prospects  in  that  direction  were  brigliten- 
ing  at  last,  K vents  were  accomplishing,  of  themselves,  what  the 
aetots  in  them  had  not  the  power  to  prevent ;  and,  through 
whatever  remaining  obstacle  or  himlrance,  for  the  present  the 
plain  result  had  become  too  imminent  for  longer  delay  by 
any  possible  combination  of  clergy  and  country  gentlemen. 
What  was  d<me  with  that  hope  only  hastened  the  catastrophe. 
Oddly  enough,  however,  it  happened  just  at  this  time  that  the 
only  consolation  of  winch  the  circumstances  were  capable,  was 
suggested  by  a  member  of  lUe  one  disheartened  class  to  a 
member  of  tije  other.  It  was  at  the  St.  Jaines*a  coffeehouse^ 
now  the  great  Whig  resort,  but  into  which  there  had  stumbled 
one  day,  when  all  ibe  leading  wits  were  present,  a  *  gentleman 
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in  boots  just  come  out  of  tlie  country."  Already  alsu,  oo  tbat 
da  J,  a  clergyman  of  remarkable  appearance  had  been  obi&eriped 
in  the  room.  Of  stalwart  figure,  with  jajeat  sternness  and  not 
much  refinement  of  face,  but  with  the  most  wonderful  ejes 
looking  out  from  under  bhiek  and  heavy  brows,  be  \iixA  been 
walking  half  an  hour  or  so  incessantly  to  and  fro  across  the  lEoor 
without  speaking  to  anybody  ;  when  at  last,  on  the  entrance  of 
tk*  booted  s*[ulre,  up  went  this  walking  priest  t4>  him,  and  asked 
this  question  aloud  ;  *  Pray,  Sir,  do  you  remember  any  good 
weather  in  the  world?*  The  country  ^fentleman  was  of  ct>urte 
unprepared  for  anythin*^  in  the  way  of  allegory,  and  stammered 
out  an  answer  which  did  little  credit  to  him  as  an  ajgri* 
cnhurist.  *  I'es^  Sir,  i  thank  God  I  remember  a  great  deal 
of  good  weather  in  my  time/  To  which  the  querist  rejoined, 
*  Tbat  is  more  tlian  I  can  say,  I  never  remember  any  weatber 
thai  was  not  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry ;  but,  bow- 
ever  God  Almighty  contrives  it,  at  the  end  of  the  year  'tis  all 
very  well' — took  up  his  hat,  and  without  another  w^ord  to  any- 
body walked  out  of  the  room. 

That  was  the  first  introduction  of  Steele  and  Addison  to  tbe 
Reverend  Jonathan  Swift,  Not  long  after,  however,  they  knew 
in  him  not  only  *  the  mad  parson,'  but  the  writer  of  one  of  tbe 
most  effective  of  VVbig  pamphlets,  the  author  of  the  most  masterly 
prose  satire  published  since  Kabelais,  the  foremost  intellect,  and 
one  of  the  first  wits  of  the  day.  Nor  was  he,  U}  them,  the  least 
delightful  of  associates.  When  Addison,  shortly  after  this  time^ 
gave  him  his  book  of  travels,  he  wrote  on  its  ily*]eaf  that  it  was 
given  to  the  most  agreeable  companion,  tbe  truest  friend,  and  the 
greatest  genius  of  bis  age.  Happily  none  of  them  yet  knew 
what  his  master^passion  was,  of  what  little  value  be  counted  friend- 
ships or  alliances  that  might  thwart  it,  with  what  secret  pur- 
pose he  sought  the  power  to  be  derived  from  literary  distinction^  to 
what  uses  he  would  have  turned  his  influence  over  those  Whig  wits 
at  tbe  St,  James's  co^ee- house,  and  what  a  dark  and  dreary  past 
he  was  there  himself  to  retieem.  As  yet  they  saw  him  only  in 
his  amiable  aspect ;  somewhat  perhaps  condescending  to  tbeir 
mirth,  but  sharing  in  it  nevertheless,  and,  when  he  pleased,  making 
it  run  over  with  abundance.  Indeed  he  cared  s«j  Utile  for  what 
was  matter  of  real  moment  to  them,  that  he  was  ahlo  often  to 
pass  for  a  goodnatured  man  in  points  where  they  failed  to  show 
good  nature*  *  I  have  great  cretlit  with  him/  he  wrote  of  aji 
indifferent  verse* writer  to  Ambrose  Philips,  when  a  foreign  em- 
ployment bad  for  a  time  carried  off  that  staunch  VVhig^  P<*et, 
^  because  I  caa  listen  when  he  reads,  which  neither  you,  nor  tbe 
Addisons,  nor  Steeles  ever  can.*     It  is  tbe  same  letter  in  wlilch 
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lie  tells  Ambrose  that  the  *  tri ii in v irate '  of  Addison,  Steele,  and 
himself,  rome  tagetlier  as  seldom  as  tlie  sun,  nioon^  and  earth ; 
though  he  oil  en  sees  each  of  them,  and  each  o!  them  him  nnd 
each  other;  but^  when  he  is  of  their  number^  justice  is  done  to 
Ambrose  as  he  would  desire. 

No  doubt,  when  the  triumvirate  were  thus  together,  Swift 
could  do  justice  also,  in  his  dry  way^  to  the  pretty  little  opera  of 
Rosamttud^  which  Mr.  Addison  Ijad  ]>ermitted  to  be  represented, 
and  winch,  though  it  brought  him  no  repute,  added  another 
member  to  the  circle  who  surrounded  him^ — the  *  senate/  as 
Pope  afterwards  called  them — in  the  person  of  that  young 
Mr*  Tickell  of  Ox.ford  who  addressed  to  him  a  poem  in  admira* 
tion  of  it.  One  may  imagine,  too,  tliat  while  Swift  bore  with 
much  equanimity  Mr.  Addison's  failure  on  that  occasion,  he 
might  be  even  disclosed  to  make  merry  at  a  certain  contempo- 
raneous failure  of  the  other  member  of  the  triumvirate,  who, 
having  proposed  to  give  a  dramatic  form  to  Jeremy  Collie/s 
Short  VicWj  and  to  introduce  upon  the  stage  itself  that  slashing 
divine's  uncompromising  strictures  of  it*  produced  his  Lyin^ 
Lover^  and  had  the  honour  to  inform  the  House  of  Commons 
some  years  later,  that  he  alone,  of  all  English  dramatists,  had 
written  a  comedy  which  was  damned  for  its  piety.  This  sur* 
prising  incident  closed  for  the  present  Steele's  dramatic  career  ; 
and  when  the  Mines  Mercttr]/  next  introduced  his  name  to  its 
reiiders,  it  was  to  say  that,  as  for  comedies,  there  was  no  great 
expectation  of  anything  of  that  kind  since  Mr.  Farqu bar's  death , 
for  *  the  two  gentlemen  who  would  probably  always  succeed  in 
the  comic  vein,  Mr.  Congreve  and  Captain  Steele,  have  affairs  of 
much  greater  importance  at  present  to  take  up  their  time  and 
thoughts/ 

Soon  after  his  pious  failure,  in  truths  be  had  received  from 
the  gift  of  Harley  what  he  calls  the  lowest  office  in  the  state, 
that  of  Gazetteer,  and  with  it  the  post  of  Gen  tie  man- Us  her  in  the 
household  of  Prince  George,  It  was  not  long  before  Harley 's 
own  resignation  he  had  to  thank  him  for  this  service  \  and  it  was 
at  the  very  time  when  the  old  Whigs  were  to  all  appearance 
again  finnly  established,  and  A t Id i son  was  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  til  at  heavings  of  no  distant  change  became  again  percep- 
tible. Writers  themselves  were  beginning  to  sway  from  side  to 
«ide  as  pri*ferments  fell  thick.  There  was  Rowe  coming  over 
from  the  Tories,  and  there  was  Prior  going  over  from  the 
Widgs,*  and  there  was  the  *  tnad  parson'  of  the  St*  James  a 
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cofTee-Uoase  talking  his  Tract  on  Civil  Discords  to  filann  the 
Tories,  or  hU  Tah  qftfte  Tub  to  alarm  the  Whigs,  acconljog  as 
either  stele  for  the  time  iocUneth  And  in  the  midst  of  these 
portents,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Harley  quitted  oflice,  and  the 
Whig  phaknx  little  dreamed  what  he  went  to  plan  and  meditate 
in  his  compelled  retirement 

But  in  other  than  political  ways  the  current  of  life  was  movin|f 
on  with  Steele^  and  matters  of  prii  ate  as  well  as  jiublic  concern 
had  to  do  with  his  secessiuu  from  the  theatre.  Some  little  time 
before  this  ho  had  received  a  moderate  fortune  in  West  India 
property  with  his  first  wife^  the  sister  of  a  planter  in  Barhadoes  ; 
and  he  had  been  left  a  widower  not  many  montlis  after  the  mar* 
rjage.  Just  before  Harley  left  the  ministry,  lie  married  agmiii  ; 
and,  of  every  letter  or  note  be  addressed  to  his  second  wife  dur- 
ing the  twelve  years  of  their  union,  that  lady  proved  herself  so 
curiously  thrifty,  whether  for  her  own  comfort  in  often  reading 
his  words  or  for  his  pla->ue  in  often  repeating  them,  that  the 
public  curiosity  was  gratified  at  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury by  the  publication  of  up  waif  Is  of  400  such  compositions  ; 
and  thus  the  most  private  thoug-hts,  the  ipost  familiar  and  un* 
guarded  expressions,  weaknesses  which  the  best  men  pass  their 
lives  in  conceal ing,  self-reproaches  that  only  (irise  to  the  most 
generous  natuTes,  everything,  in  short,  that  Richard  Steele  uttered 
in  the  confidence  of  an  intimacy  the  'most  sacred,  and  which 
repeatedly  he  '  had  begged  *  might  l:>e  shown  to  no  one  livingp* 
became  the  pnjperty  of  all  the  workt  It  will  be  seen,  as  we 
proceed^  how  he  stands  a  test  such  as  never  was  applied,  within 
our  knowledge,  to  any  other  man  on  earth, 

'  Happy  is  the  wooing  that  is  not  long  a-iloing,*  and 
Steele's  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prolonged  beyond  a 
month.  But  his  letters  are  such  masterpieces  of  ardour  and 
respect,  of  tender  passion  and  honest  feeling,  of  good  sense  and 
earnestness  as  well  as  of  playful  sweetness ,  that  the  lady  may 
fairly  be  forgiven  for  having  so  soon  surrendered.  Instead  of 
saying  he  shall  die  for  her,  he  protests  he  shall  be  glad  to  lead 
his  life  with  her;  and  on  those  terms  she  accepts,  to  use  the 
phrase  she  afterwards  applied  to  him,  'as  agreeable  and  pleasant 
a  man  as  any  in   England/     Once  accepted,   his  letters  are  iii^ 
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fieunt  letter  from  Prior  to  Haamer^  dated  m  1707,  stud  referring  to  imother  i^ , 

sion  ttie  Whtgs  had  lately  had,  iu  the  petsou  of  Mr,  Edmuud  Smith,  who  dedicated 
his  piny  to  Lord  HaHfsx,  *  Phmirtt  i^}  a  prostitute,  and  Sinith*^  dedji^jujon  is  non- 
sense. People  do  me  a  great  deal  of  hotioiir.  Tlit*y  lay  whett  you  and  I  had  tookt 
over  this  piec^e  for  six  montlis,  the  man  could  write  vene  ;  but  when  we  had  Jbr- 
fiakfo  him,  and  he  weut  over  to  St— —  and  Addison,  he  eould  not  write  prose: 
you  «ee,  Sir,  how  tlan^^rous  it  i^  to  be  well  with  >  ou  j  a  man  la  no  longi^r  father 
of  Mi  oim  writingB,  if  they  are  good,' 
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cessnnl.  He  writes  lo  her  every  hour,  as  he  thinks  of  her  every 
momoiitj  of  the  day*  He  cannot  read  his  books,  he  cannot  see 
his  friends,  for  thinking  of  her,  While  Addison  and  lie  arc  to- 
g^ether  at  Chelsea,  he  steals  a  moment,  while  his  friend  Is  in  the 
next  room,  to  tell  the  channDr  of  his  soul  that  he  is  only  and 
passitmatelj  liers.  In  town  he  seems  to  have  shared  Addison's 
lodgings  at  this  time ;  not  many  weeks  afterwards,  he  tells  her 
'Mr,  Addist>n  does  not  remove  till  to-morrow,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  think  of  movin«r  my  goo*ls  out  of  his  lodging^s  ;'  thus  early 
she  seems  to  have  contracted  that  habit  of  caliinjs^  Addison  her 
*  rival,'  w^hich  be  often  charges  on  her  in  subsequent  jears  ;  and 
who  will  doubt  that  the  Under-Secretary,  rig:id  moralist  as  he 
was,  formed  part  of  that  *very  good  company/  who,  not  many 
days  tjeftne  the  marriage,  drank  Mrs,  Mary  i^curlock's  health 
^such  Was  her  name:  she  was  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
Jonathan  Scurlock^  Esq^  of  the  county  of  Carmarthen)  by  the 
title  of  (he  woman  Dick  Steele  lores  Imt^  to  an  extent  it  would  hartlly 
be  decorous  now  to  mention?  The  last  few  days  liefore  the 
wedtling  arc  the  least  tolerable  of  alh  If  be  calls  at  a  friend*s 
house,  he  must  borrow  the  means  of  writing'  to  her.  If  be  is  at 
a  coffeehouse,  the  waiter  is  despatched  to  her.  If  a  minister  at 
his  office  asks  him  what  news  from  Lislxin,  he  answers  she  is 
exquisitely  handsome.  If  Mn  iJlioU  desires  at  the  St»  James's 
to  know  when  he  has  been  last  at  Hampton  Court,  he  replies  it 
will  be  Tuesday  come  se'ennigbt*  For  the  happy  day  was  fixed 
at  last ;  and  on  *  Tuesday  come  se'ennigbt,'  the  9tb  of  September 
1707,  the  adorable  Molly  Scurlock  became  Mrs.  Richard  Steele, 
It  does  not  fall  within  our  purpose  to  dwell  in  much  detail 
upon  so  large  a  subject  as  this  lady's  merits  and  defects,  but 
some  circumstances  attended  the  marriage  of  a  nature  to  make 
sume  of  its  early  results  less  surprising.  In  her  fortune  of  400 L 
a-year  her  mother  liad  a  life-interest,  and  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  re^rded  favourably  any  of  the  plans  the  newly -married 
couple  proposed.  On  the  other  hand,  Steele  bad  certainly  over- 
estimated his  ow^n  income ;  and  a  failure  in  bis  Barbadoes  estate 
made  matters  worse  in  this  respect.  Eager,  meanwhile^  to  show 
all  distinction  to  one  he  loved  so  tenderly^  and  believing,  as  be 
wrote  lo  her  mother,  that  the  desire  of  his  friends  in  power  to 
serve  him  more  than  warranted  the  expertntions  he  had  formed, 
his  establishment  was  larger  than  prudence  should  have  dictated, 
Mrs*  Steele  bad  a  town-house  in  Bury-street»  St,  James's ;  and 
within  six  weeks  of  the  marriage,  her  husband  bad  bought  her 
a  pretty  little  house  at  Hampton  Court  which  be  furnished  hand- 
soniely,  and  pleasantly  ctiUed,  by  way  of  contmst  to  the  Palace 
by  the  side  of  which  it  stood^  Me  HoccL     In  the  neighbourh*K>d 
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livetl  Lortl  rialifax,  between  whttm  and  Steele  a*  well  as  AdtUson 
there  was  sucrh  frequent  intercourse  at  ihetime,  that  this  probably 
led  toSteele*s  first  unwise  outlay,  which  Addison  helped  to  make 
Up  by  a  loan  of  a  thousand  pounds.  Id  something  less  than  a 
year  (the  20th  August^  1708)  the  whole  nf  this  loan  was  repakl ; 
but  soon  after  the  same  sort  of  things  re^appears  in  tiie  corres]K>n<l- 
ence ;  and  not  till  some  eight  or  nine  years  later  docs  it  entirelj 
disappear,  after  a  manner  to  be  relate<i  hereafter,  and  verj  need- 
lessly mis-relaled  hitherto.  Thus  established  at  Hampton  Court, 
Mrs,  Steele  drives  her  chariot  and  pair ;  upon  occasion,  evea 
four  liorses*  She  has  a  little  saddle-horse  of  her  own,  which  vomtM 
her  husband  five  shillings  a  week  for  his  keep,  when  in  town* 
She  has  also  Richard  the  footman,  and  Walts  the  gardener,  and 
Will  die  l>oy,  and  her  'own'  w^omen,  and  a  boy  who  ran  speak 
Welsh  when  she  got^s  down  to  Carmarthen.  But,  also,  it  must  be 
confessed,  she  seems  to  have  had  a  frequent  and  alarming  recur^ 
rente  of  small  needs  and  troubles  which  it  is  not  easy  to  accoant 
for.  If  it  he  safe  to  take  strictly  the  notes  she  so  carefully  pre- 
served, she  was  somewhat  in  the  position  pleasantly  described 
by  Madame  Sevigne,  in  lier  remark  to  the  Countess  Caloniie  and 
Madame  Mazarine  when  they  visited  her  on  their  way  through 
Aries  :  '  My  dears,  you  are  like  the  heroines  of  romances  j  jewels 
in  abundance,  but  scarce  a  shift  to  your  hacks  1* 

In  the  fifth  month  after  their  marriage  Steele  writes  to  her  from 
the  Devil  7'avern  at  Temple  Bar  (Ben  Jonson^s  house),  to  tell 
her  he  cannot  be  home  to  dinner,  hut  that  he  has  pai-tly  succe^ed 
in  his  business,  and  that  he  incloses  two  guineas  as  earnest  of 
more,  languishes  for  her  welfare,  and  will  never  be  a  moment 
careless  again.  Next  month  he  is  getting  Jacob  Tonson  to  dis- 
count a  bill  for  him,  and  he  desires  tliat  the  man  who  ha«  bis 
shoemaker  s  bill  should  be  told  be  means  to  call  on  him  as  he 
goes  home.  Three  months  later  he  finds  it  necessary  to  sleep 
away  from  home  for  a  day  or  two,  and  orders  the  printer^s  boy  to 
be  sent  to  him,  with  his  night-gown,  slippers,  and  clean  linen,  at 
the  tavern  w  here  he  is.  But  in  a  few  days  all  seems  prosperous 
again  i  she  calls  for  him  in  her  coach  at  Lord  Sunderland's  office, 
with  his  best  periwig  and  new  shoes  in  the  coach- Ik>x,  and  they 
have  a  cheerful  drive  together:  Not  many  days  later,  just  as  he 
is  going  to  dine  with  Lord  Halifax,  be  has  to  inclose  ber  » 
guinea  for  her  pocket  She  has  driven  in  her  chariot -and- four  to 
Hampton  Court  on  the  Tuesday,  and  on  the  Thursday  he  sends 
her  a  small  quantity  of  tea  she  was  much  in  want  of.  On  the 
day  when  he  had  paid  back  Addison  his  first  thousand  pounds, 
he  incli>ses  for  her  immediate  uses  a  g^uinea  and  a  half.  The  day 
before  he  and  ^  her  favourite  ^   Mr.  Addison  are   going  to  meet 
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jsome  great  mf*ii  of  the  St^te,  he  sends  her  a  qu^irter  of  a  pound  of 
black  tea^  and  the  same  qunatity  of  green.  The  daj  before  he 
goes  into  hk  last  attendance  at  Court  upon  Prince  George,  he 
conveys  t*>  Lit  a  sum  so  small,  that  he  can  only  excuse  it  by 
sayiug  he  has  kept  but  half  as  much  in  his  own  pocket  And  a 
few  days  after  Mr,  Addisi>n  has  taken  him  in  a  coach- and* four 
to  dine  with  his  sister  and  her  husband,  he  tells  his  dearest  Prue 
that  he  has  despatched  to  her  seven  pennyworth  of  walnuts,  at 
five  a  penny,  the  packet  containing-  which  he  opens  with  much 
gravity  before  it  goes,  to  inform  her  that  since  the  invoice  six 
walnuts  have  been  abstracted. 

In  tlint  humorous  touch,  not  less  than  in  the  change  from  his 
^dearest  Molly'  to  his  ^dearest  Prue,'  by  which  latter  name  he 
always  in  future  called  her,  we  get  glimpses  of  the  character  of 
Mrs,  Richard  Steele,  That  she  had  unusual  graces  both  of  mind 
and  person,  so  to  have  fascinated  a  man  like  her  husband,  may  well 
l>e  assumed  ;  but  here  we  may  also  see  something  of  the  defects  and 
dem {^rits  that  accompaoieil  them,  iShe  seems  to  have  been  thrifty 
and  prudent  of  every tbin^r  that  told  against  him  (as  in  keeping 
every  scrap  of  his  letters),  but  by  no  means  remaikably  so  in 
other  respects.  Clearly  also,  she  gave  herself  the  most  capricious 
and  prudish  airs  j  and  quite  astonishing  is  the  success  with  which 
she  appears  to  have  exacted  of  him,  not  only  an  amount  of  per* 
sonal  devotion  unusual  in  an  age  much  the  reverse  of  chivalrous, 
but  accounts  the  most  minute  of  all  he  might  be  doing  in  her 
absence*  He  thinks  it  hard,  he  says  in  one  letter,  that  because 
she  is  handsome  she  will  not  behave  herself  with  the  obe- 
dience that  people  of  worse  features  do,  but  that  he  must  be 
continually  giving  her  an  account  of  every  trifle  and  minute  of 
bis  time  ;  yet  he  does  it  nevertheless*  In  subjoining  sr>me  illus- 
trations on  this  point  from  their  first  year  of  marriage,  let  us  not 
fail  to  oljser^  e  how  characteristically  the  world  has  treated  such 
a  record*  If  Mr.  Steele's  general  intercourse  with  his  wife  had 
been  in  keeping  with  the  customary  habits  of  the  age,  he  would 
have  had  no  need  to  make  eitjcuses  or  apologies  of  any  kind  ;  yet 
these  very  excuses,  the  exception  that  should  prove  the  rule,  are 
in  his  case  taken  as  a  rule  to  prove  against  liim  the  exception. 

He  meets  a  seiu>olfcUow  from  India,  and  has  to  write  to  the 
dearest  beiug  on  earth  to  pardon  him  if  she  does  not  see  him  till 
el  oven  o'clock*  He  has  to  dine  at  the  gentleman-usher's  table  at 
Court,  and  he  sends  his  dear  ruler  a  messenger  to  bring  him  back 
her  orders.  He  cannot  possibly  come  home  to  dinner,  and  he 
writes  to  tell  his  dear  dear  wife  that  he  cannot.  He  '  lay  last 
night  at  Mr.  Addison's,*  and  has  to  tell  the  dear  creature  the 
bow  &nd  the  why,  and  all  about  the  papers  they  were  preparing 
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tut  I  fie  press  A  frit^nil  stops  him  as  lie  is  goin*  home^  and 
carries  him  off  to  Will's,  whereon  he  sends  a  messenger,  at 
eleven  at  night,  to  tell  bet  it  is  a  Welsh  acquaintance  of  hers, 
and  they  are  only  drinking:  her  health,  and  he  will  be  \tith 
her  '  within  a  pint  of  wine/  If,  on  another  oecasion,  he  has 
any  fear  of  the  time  of  his  e^act  return,  he  sends  a  special 
despatch  to  tell  her  to  go  to  bed.  When  any  interesting  news 
reaches  him  for  his  Gazette,  he  sends  it  off  at  once  to  her. 
From  the  midst  of  his  proofs  at  the  offire  he  is  conlinually 
writing  to  her.  When,  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  hard  work^  he 
has  gone  to  dine  with  Addison  at  Sandy  End,  he  snatches  a  little 
time  from  eating,  while  the  otliers  are  busy  at  it  at  the  table,  lo 
tell  her  he  is  *  yonrs,  yours,  everj  ever/  He  sends  her  a  letter 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  tell  his  dear,  dear  Prue,  that  he  is 
sincerely  her  fond  husband.  He  has  a  loach  of  the  jiout^  and 
exasperates  it  by  coming  down  stairs  to  celebrate  her  first  birth- 
day since  their  weddin;^ ;  but  it  is  his  comfort,  he  tells  her 
mother,  as  he  hobbles  about  on  bis  crutches^  to  see  his  dear 
little  wife  dancing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

When  Lord  Sunderknd  orders  him  to  attend  at  council,  be 
sends  a  special  note  to  warn  Prne  of  tlie  nncerlainty  of  his 
release^  When,  in  May  170S,  Mr.  Addison  is  ehosen  member 
for  Loslwithiel^  and  he  is  obliged,  with  some  persons  con- 
cerned, to  go  to  him  immediately,  he  has  to  write  to  acquaint  her 
with  that  fact.  He  will  write  from  the  Secretary's  otfice  at  seven 
to  tell  her  he  hopes  to  be  richer  next  day ;  and  again  he  Mrill 
write,  at  half-past  ten  the  same  night,  ti>  assure  her  he  is  then 
going  very  soberly  to  bed,  and  that  she  shall  be  the  last  thing  in 
his  thoughts  as  he  does  so,  as  well  as  the  fii'st  next  morning. 
Next  morning  he  tells  her  she  was  not,  !je  is  sure,  so  soon  awake 
as  he  Wiis  for  her^  desiring  upmi  her  the  blessing  of  God,  He 
writes  to  her  as  many  letters  in  one  day  as  there  are  posts^  or 
stage-co aches,  to  Hampton  Court;  and  then  gets  Jervas  the 
painter  to  fling  another  letter  for  her  over  their  garden-wall,  as 
he  passes  there  at  night.  He  lets  her  visit  his  Gazette  office ; 
nay,  is  glad  of  visits  at  such  a  place,  he  tells  her^  from  so  agreeabli* 
a  person  as  herself;  and  when  her  gay  dress  comes  fluttering  in, 
and  with  it  '  the  heautifulest  object  his  eyes  can  rest  upon/  he 
forgets  all  his  troubles.  And  if  charming  words  could  enrich 
what  they  accompanied,  of  priceless  value  must  have  heen  the 
guineas,  the  five  gitineas,  the  two  guineas,  the  ten  shillings,  tbey 
commended  to  her.  He  has  none  of  Sir  Bashful  Constant's 
scruples  in  confessing  that  he  is  in  love  with  his  wife*  His 
life  is  bound  up  with  her ;  lie  values  nothing  truly  but  as 
she  is  its  partaker;  he  is  but  what  she  makes  him;  with  the 
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strictest  fidelity  and  love,  with  the  utmast  kindness  and  diit\%  with 
every  dif  talc  of  las  aflectiims^  with  every  pulse  of  his  heart,  he 
is  her  passionate  adorer,  her  enamoured  husband,  To  which  the 
measure  nf  her  ret  urn,  in  words  at  least,  may  perhaps  lie  taken 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  more  than  once  to  ask  lier  to  *  write  him 
word  *  that  she  shall  really  be  overjoyeil  when  they  meet 

Tlie  tone  of  her  letters  is,  indeed,  often  a  matter  of  complaint 
with  him,  and  more  often  a  theme  for  loving  banter  and  pk»asant 
raillery*  What  does  her  dissatisfaction  amomxt  lo,  he  asks  her 
on  4jne  oc(  aslon,  but  that  she  has  a  husband  wlio  loves  her  lietter 
than  his  life,  and  who  lias  a  great  deal  of  troublesome  business 
out  of  the  pain  of  which  he  removes  the  dearest  thin^r  alive? 
Her  manner  of  writings,  he  says  to  her  on  some  similar  provo- 
cation, might  to  another  look  like  neglect  ami  want  af  love ;  but 
he  will  not  understand  it  so,  for  he  takes  it  only  to  be  the  un- 
easiness of  a  doatin«>'  fondness  which  cannot  bear  his  absence 
witliuut  disdain.  She  may  think  what  she  pleases,  again  he  tells 
her,  but  she  knows  she  has  the  best  Imsband  io  the  world.  On 
a  particular  letter  filled  with  her  caprices  reaching  him,  be 
says  of  course  he  must  take  his  portitm  as  it  runs  without  re* 
pining,  for  he  ccmsiders  that  g-ocni  nature,  added  to  the  beaut  ilul 
form  God  has  friven  her,  would  make  a  happiness  too  great  for 
human  life.  But,  be  it  lightly  »>r  gravely  expressed,  the  feeling 
in  which  all  these  little  strifes  and  contentions  close^  on  his  part, 
is  still  that  the^re  are  not  words  to  express  the  tenderness  he  has 
for  her :  that  love  is  too  harsh  a  word  ;  that  if  she  knew  how  his 
heart  aches  when  she  speaks  an  unkind  word  lo  bini,  antl  springs 
with  joy  when  she  smiles  upon  him,  lie  is  sure  s lie  would  he  more 
eager  to  make  him  happy  like  a  good  wife,  than  to  torment  him 
like  a  peevish  beauty, 

Ne\ertfieless  t!iere  are  d iff erences,  more  rare,  which  the  peevish 
beauty  mill  push  into  jK>sitive  quarrels,  and  from  these  his  kind 
heart  suffers  much.  The  first  we  trace  some  eight  months  after  the 
marriage  (we  limit  all  our  present  illustrations,  we  should  remark, 
to  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  their  wedded  life),  when  we  find  him 
trying  to  court  her  into  grKnl  humour  after  it,  and  protesting  that 
two  or  three  more  such  differences  will  despatch  him  quite.  On 
another  occasion  he  takes  a  higher  tone.  She  has  saucily  told  him 
that  their  little  dispute  has  been  far  from  a  tix>uble  to  her,  to  which 
he  gravely  replies,  that  to  him  it  has  been  the  greatest  affliction 
imaginable.  Vet  he  will  have  her  understand,  that,  though  he  loves 
her  better  than  the  light  of  his  eyes,  or  the  life-blood  in  his  heart,  he 
will  not  have  his  time  or  his  will,  on  which  her  interests  as  well 
as  his  depend,  under  any  direction  but  his  own.  Upon  this  a 
great  explosion  appears  to  have  followed  j  and  almost  the  only 
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frrngment  we  possess  of  her  writing  is  a  confessian  of  f rror  con- 
sequent upon  it,  which  so  far  is  curioosly  characteristic  of  whal 
we  believe  her  nature  to  have  been,  that  while,  in  language  which 
may  somewliat  explain  the  secret  of  her  fascination  over  him,  if 
gives  even  teaching  expression  to  her  love  and   her  contrition,  it, 
yet  also  contrives,  in  the  very  act   of  penitence^  to  plant  another! 
thorn.     She  begs  his  pardon  if  she  has  offended  him,,  and    she 
prays  God  to  forgive  him   for  adding  it)  the  sorrow  of  a  licavy 
heart,  which   is  above  all  sorrow  but  for  his  sake.     This  he  is 
content  to  put  aside  hy  a  very  feoent  assurance  that  there  is  not 
that  thing  on  eartli,  except   his  honour^  and  that  dignity  which  1 
every  man  wlio  lives  in  the  world  must  preserve  to  fiimself,  whiclil 
he  is  not  ready  to  sacrifice  to  her  will  and   inrlination  ;  and  tlienj 
be  pleasantly  closes  by  telling  her  that  he  had  been  dining  the  ibiy  [ 
before  with  Lord  Halifax,  when  they  had  drank  to  the  *  beautjcs 
in  the  garden/     The  bemi ties  in  the  garden  were  Prue  and  an  old 
schoolfelhjw  then  on  a  visit  to  hen 

And  of  the  wits  who  so  drank  to  her  at  Lord  Halifax's,  Swift 
was  floiihtless  one.      For  this  was  the  time   when  what  he  after- 
wards sneering ly  called  that  nobleman's   ^  good  words  imd  g^uy^ 
dinners '  were  most  abundant^  and   when  Anthony  Henlej   put 
together,  as  the  very   type  of  unexceptionable  Whig  company, 
*  Mr,  Swift,  Lord  Halifax,   Mr.  Addison^  Mr,  Congreve,  and  the 
Gazetteer/     Never  was  Swift   so  intimate  as  now  with   Steel^^^ 
and  Addison*     We  have  him  dining  witfi  Steele  at  the  Gco-rgc 
wlien    Addison    entertains;    with    Addison    at   the     Fonntain 
when  Steele  entertains;  and   with  both  at  the  St,  James's,  when" 
VVortley  Montague  is   the  host.     And  no  wonder  the  run  upon 
him   was   great  at  the  time^  for  he  had  lately  started  that  woii*j 
derful    ]<jke    against    Partridge    in    which   the   rest    oi    the   wit 
joined  so  eagerly  J  and  whicli  not  only  kept  the  town  in  fits 
laughter  for  a  great  many  uiontlis,  but  was  turned  to  a  memombli 
use    by  Steele,      In  ridicule  of   that    notorious    almanae-makerj 
and  all  similar  impostors.  Swift  devised  sundry  Predictions  aflc 
their  own   manner   for  the  year   1708,  the  very  first  of  wbtcfa 
announced  nothing   less  than  the  death  of   Partridge   himseU^J 
whicfi  even?,  after  extremely  cautious  consultation  with  the  st 
of  his  nativity,  he   fixed   for  the  29t!i  of  Alarch,  alKiut  eleven 
at  night ;  and  he  was  casting  about  for  a  whimsical  name  lc> 
give  to  the  assumed  astrologer  who  was  to  publish  this  jtike* 
when  his  eye  caught  a  sign  over  a  locksmith's  house  with  Ismo^g 
^irAers/o/f  underneath.     Out  accordingly  came  Mr.  Bickerstniri 
pretlictions,  followed  very  speedily  by  an  account  of  the  '  accfi 
plishnient  of  the  first  of  them  upon  the  29th  instant*     What  h*' 
most  counted  upon  of  course  was,  that  Partridge  should  l^e  such 
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a  fool  as  to  take  the  matter  up  gravely  ;  and  he  was  not  disap* 
fKiinted.  In  a  furioas  pamphlet  the  old  astro lofrc^r  declared  he 
was  perfticily  well,  and  tbey  were  knaves  that  reported  it  other- 
wise, VVhereupun  Mr.  Bic-kerstaif  retorted  with  a  vindieatioo 
more  diverliiiff  than  citiier  of  its  predecessors ;  Howe,  Steele, 
Addison,  and  Poor  contributed  to  the  entertainment  in  divers 
amusing  w  ays ;  Conorreve,  affecting  to  come  to  tlie  rescue,  tie- 
icribed  under  Partridg^e's  name  the  distresses  and  reproaches 
^Squire  BickerstafT  had  exposinl  him  to,  insomuch  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  doors  without  somel/ody  t wilting  him  for  snenking^ 
about  without  paying  his  funeral  espenses  -  and  all  this,  heightened 
in  comirality  by  its  contrast  with  the  downright  ra^e  of  Partridg:e 
himselff  who  was  continually  ailvertising'  himself  not  dead,  and 
by  the  fact  tliat  the  Company  of  Stationers  did  actually  pro  teed 
as  if  in  earnest  he  were,  so  contributed  to  make  Mr.  Bickers laff 
talked  about  fer  and  wide,  that  Steele  afterwards  said  no  more 
than  the  truth  when  he  gave  Swift  the  merit  of  having  ren- 
dered that  name  famous  through  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  raised 
it  by  his  inimitable  spirit  and  humour  to  a^  high  a  pitch  of 
reputation  as  it  could  possibly  arrive  at* 

Not  vet  for  a  few^  niontlis,  however,  was  if  tat  prediction  to  be 
falsified,  and  the  name  of  Bickerstaff,  even  from  Steele  himself^ 
to  receive  additional  glory.  The  close  of  1708  was  a  time  of  sore 
distress  with  him,  aggravated  by  his  wife's  approaching  confine- 
ment.  An  execution  for  rent  was  put  into  Bury  Street,  which 
unassisted  he  could  not  satisfy  ;  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  Ad- 
dison was  the  friend  whom  he  describes  as  denying  him  assistance. 
This,  however,  is  not  likely*  Tliough  he  tells  his  wife,  two  days 
afterwards^  that  stje  is  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  has  found 
friendship  among  the  lowest  when  disappoinletl  by  tiie  liigi^estj^ 
he  far  too  eagerly  connects  witli  "^  her  rivar  Addison,  in  a  letter 
of  less  than  a  week's  later  date,  a  suggestion  which  is  at  once  to 
Iwring  back  happiness  to  them  all^  to  point  with  any  probability 
the  former  reproach  against  him*  Just  at  this  time,  on  VV  bar  too 
becoming  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addison  received  the 
appointment  of  Secretary,  ami  his  instant  suggestion  was  that 
Steele  should  put  in  his  claim  for  the  Under-Secretary  ship 
which  this  would  vacate.  Through  letters  extending  over  some 
five  or  six  weeks,  it  is  obvious  that  the  hope  continues  to 
sustain  Steele,  and  that  the  friends  are  working  together  to  that 
end.  It  is  not  extinguished  even  so  late  as  Addison's  farewell 
supper^  *  where  he  treats  *  before  his  departure  ;  and  Steele  help» 
him  in  doing  the  honours  to  his  friends.  But  he  is  doomed  to 
experience  what  Addison  himself  proved  during  the  reverses  of 
some  twelve  months  later^  that  *  the  most  likely  way  to  get  a 
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place  is  to  appear  not  to  want  it ; '  *  and  three  weeks  later  he 
writes  to  a  friend  that  his  hopes  for  the  Under-Serretaryship  are 
at  an  end,  but  he  helieves  '  somethings  additional '  is  to  be  ^iren 
lo  him.  After  a  few  weeks  more,  his  daug-hter  ElizalM?tli  is  bom, 
and,  according  to  a  memorandum  in  the  writing  of  Prue,  *  lier 
godmothers  were  my  motlier  and  Mrs,  Vaughan,  her  gmlfatliers 
Mr,  VVortley  Montague  and  Mr.  Addison.' 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  Irish  Secretary's  departure  occurred 
that  inddent,  which j  little  as  he  was  conscious  of  it  at  the  time^ 
concerned  him  far  more  tlian  all  the  state  dignities  or  worldly 
ach'antages  iiis  great  friends  could  give  and  take  aw^ay.  On 
Tuesday  the  12th  of  April,  1700,  Steele  published,  as  the  first 
of  the  Lucubrations  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  the  first  number 
of  the  Tathr;  which  he  continued  to  issue  unintermittedly, 
every  Tuesday,  Tliursday,  and  Saturday,  until  Tuesday  the  2nd 
of  January,  1710-11,  It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  was  in  his 
secret,  unless  perhaps  Swift ;  who  was  still  lingering  in  London, 
with  whuni  he  was  in  constant  comnmnication  (all  bwift*s  letters 
and  packets  being  addressed  to  him  at  his  office,  for  the  fii end's 
privilege  of  so  getting  them  free  of  postage),  and  whom  be  nKist 
probably  consulted  before  usin^  Mr.  BickerstafTs  name,  Addi- 
son, whose  later  connexion  with  it  became  so  memorable,  was 
certainly  not  consulted  at  first,  and  did  not  even  recognise  bis 
friend's  hand  till  some  numbers  had  appeared.  The  first  foufj 
w^ere  given  to  the  newsmen  for  distribution  gratis,  and  after*- 
wards  the  price  charged  was  a  penny.  The  early  and  larp'e  de- 
mand from  the  country  does  ntit  seem  to  have  been  expected  ; 
for  it  was  not  till  after  the  26th  number  that  a  threehal f penny 
edition  was  regularly  published  with  a  blank  half-sheet  for  trans- 
mission by  |>ost.  Steele  himself  appears  modestly  to  have  thought, 
if  Spence  reports  him  accurately,  that  the  combination  witb  its 
more  original  matter  of  its  little  articles  of  news,  to  which  of 
course  Lis  official  position  imparted  unusual  authority,  first  gave 
it  the  wings  that  carried  it  so  far;  but  after  what  we  have  shown 
of  its  other  attractions  at  the  very  outset,  this  explanation  will 
hardly  be  required.  The  causes  too,  as  well  as  the  extent,  of  its 
popular! t}-,  have  been  pointed  out  by  a  then  living  autbority 
quite  unexceptionable. 

Gay  was  a  young  man  just  entering  on  the  town,  and,  already 
with  strong  Tory  leanings,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  country, 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  last  number,  that  its  suddea 


*  Thia  e3tpt€BftidU  ii  in  oni^  of  Addiscn'^  Lettiers,  hithL'Tto  tiBptibli£l]<?d.  of  vrhich 
n  coU^4:tion  has  Iweii  submiUed  lo  us,  for  thi'  parposi'S  of  thb  paper,  by  the  courtesy 
of  Mr,  Boh II,  in  whose  eompleie  edition  of  AddUoiva  T^orks,  prepan^  for  Kis 
*  Stimdapd  Libmry,'  they  an;  desigoeii  to  upiJeur* 
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cessation  was  bewailed  as  soroe  general  calamity,  and  that  by  it 
tbe  coffee-houses  had  lost  more  customers  than  they  could  hope 
to  retain  by  all  their  other  newspapers  put  together.  And  who, 
rontinues  Gay,  remembering^  the  thousand  follies  it  had  either 
banished  or  given  check  to,  how  mucli  it  had  contributed  to 
virtue  and  religion,  how  many  it  had  rendered  happy  by  merely 
showing  it  was  their  own  fault  if  they  were  not  so,  and  to  what 
extent  it  had  impressed  upon  the  indifferent  the  graces  and 
advantages  of  letters,  wlio  shall  wonder  that  Mr.  BickerstaB*, 
apart  from  his  standing  with  the  wits,  at  the  morning  tea- 
tables  and  evening  assemblies  should  of  all  guests  have  become 
the  most  welcome?  that  the  very  merchants  on 'Cha age  should 
have  relished  and  caressed  him  ?  and  that,  not  less  than  the  ladies 
at  C<mrt,  were  the  Ininkers  hi  Lombard  Street  now  verily  per- 
suaded *that  Captain  Steele  is  the  gi'eatest  scholar  and  best 
casuist  of  any  man  in  England  ?  * 

One  bitter  drop  there  was,  nevertheless,  in  the  cup  thus  over 
flowing.  Even  the  Tories,  says  Gay,  '  in  respect  to  his  other  good 
qualities,  had  almost  forgiven  his  unaccountable  imprudence  in 
declaring  against  them/  There  is  much  virtue  in  an  almost* 
Here  it  means  that  Steele  would  certainly  have  been  forg-iven  his 
first  unaccountable  imprudence,  if  he  had  not  gone  on  committing 
a  vast  many  more, 

Tiie  7atler  hatl  not  been  half  a  year  in  existence  when  uneasy 
symptoms  of  weakness  broke  out  among  the  Ministry.  In  the 
autumn  Addison  returned  to  London^  and  the  first  result  of  the 
ctmference  of  the  friends  was  a  letter  from  Steele  to  Swift,  who 
remained  in  Irelanch  It  enchiscd  a  letter  from  Lord  Halifax. 
It  told  Swift  that  no  man  could  have  said  more  in  praise  of 
another  than  Addison  had  said  last  Wednesday  in  praise  of  him 
at  Lord  Halifax^s  dinner- table.  It  assured  him  that  among 
powerful  men  no  opportunity  was  now  omitted  to  upbraid  the 
AiiniiOy  for  his  stay  in  Ireland^  and  there  was  but  one  opinion 
among'  the  company  that  day,  which  included  Lord  Kdvvard 
Russell,  Lord  Essex,  Mr.  May n waring,  Mr.  Addisi^n^  and  him- 
self* Finally^  it  wonders  that  Swift  does  not  oftencr  write  to 
him,  reminds  him  of  tlie  town's  eagerness  to  listen  to  the  real 
Mr.  Bickerstaffj  and  tells  him  how  his  substitute  lon^s  to  usher 
him  and  his  into  the  world — *not  that  there  can  be  anything' 
added  by  me  to  your  fame,'  says  the  good -hearted  wiiter,  '  but  to 
walk  hare- headed  before  you.'  In  this  letter  may  be  read  the 
anxiety  of  the  Whigs,  conceived  too  late,  as  so  many  of  their 
good  purposes  have  beeUj  to  secure  the  services  of  Jonathan 
Swift.  The  reply  w^as  a  first-rate  Taller,  hut  nothing  satisfactory 
in  regard  to  the  Whigs* 

Soon 
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Soon  after  broke  out  the  Sacheverel)  trial,  and  with  it  the 
opportunity  Harley  had  planned  and  waited  for.  He  saw  the 
Whi^r  game  was  up^  and  that  he  had  only  to  present  himself  and 
claim  the  spoil,  Steele  saw  it  too,  and  made  vain  attempts  in 
the  Taller  to  turn  the  popular  current*  The  promise  made  him 
before  Addison's  first  departure  for  Dublin  was  now  redeemed  ; 
and  a  Commissionership  of  Stamps  testified  tardily  enoug-h  the 
Whig  sense  of  the  services  he  was  rendcrins-,  and  the  risks  he 
was  running,  in  their  behalf.  From  all  sides  poured  in  upon 
him,  at  the  same  time^  warnings  which  he  bravely  disregarded. 
From  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  Aminadab,  he  wa5  prudently 
counselled  to  consider  what  a  day  might  bring  fc)rlh,  and  ta 
'think  of  that  as  he  took  tobacco  f  nor  could  he,  in  accordance 
with  such  advice,  have  taken  many  whiffs,  when  Swift  followed 
his  letter.  By  the  time  he  arrived  in  London,  at  the  close 
of  August,  1710,  the  Whig  overthrow  was  complete;  Harlcjr 
and  Saint  John  were  in  power;  his  friend  Prior,  who  had  gone 
over  to  them  and  was  expelleil  from  the  Kit  Kat,  was  abusing 
bis  old  associate  Steele  in  a  new  paper  called  the  Ejcaminer  ;  and 
the  first  piece  of  interesting  news  he  had  to  write  to  Stella  was, 
that  Steele  would  certainly  lose  his  place  of  Gazetteer,  This 
was  after  an  evening  (the  10th  September)  passed  in  company 
witfi  him  and  Addison.  They  met  agam  at  the  dinner-table  of 
Lord  Halifax  onthelstof  October,,  when  Swift  refused  to  pledge 
with  them  the  resurrection,  unless  they  would  add  the  reforma- 
tion, of  the  Whigs ;  but  he  omitted  to  mention  that  on  that  very 
day  he  had  been  busy  lampooning  the  ex  Whig  Premier,  Three 
days  after  he  was  dining  with  Harleyj  ha\dng  cast  his  fortune! 
finally  agjiinst  his  old  friends  ;  rmd  before  the  same  month  bad 
closed  the  Gazette  had  been  taken  from  Steele. 

Yet  Swift  affects  to  feel  some  surprise  that,  on  going  to  A  rldison 
a  few  days  later  to  talk  over  Steele  s  prospects,  and  offer  his  good 
services  with  Harley,  Addison  should  have  *  talked  as  if  he 
suspected  me,'  and  refused  to  fall  in  with  anything  proposed. 
More  strangely  still,  he  complains  to  Stella  the  nest  day  that  be 
has  never  had  an  invitation  to  Steele's  house  since  he  came 
over  from  Ireland,  and  that  during  this  visit  he  has  not  even  seen 
his  wife,  *  by  whom  he  is  governed  most  abominably.  So  what 
care  I  for  his  wit  ?*  he  adds  ;  '  for  he  is  the  worst  company  in  the 
world  till  he  has  a  bottle  of  wine  in  his  head/  Nevertheless  he 
shows  still  a  strange  hankering  after  both  the  friends,  and  not  so 
much  indifference  as  might  be  supposetl  to  the  worst  of  com- 
pany t  ft>r  tlie  next  social  glimpse  we  have  of  him  is  at  our 
old  acf^uaintance  ElIiotl*i,  of  tfie  8t.  James's,  where  the  coffee- 
mau  has  a  christening,  at  which  as  Vicar  of  Laracor  be  officiates ; 
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and  where  '^  the  rogue '  had  a  most  noble  supper,  and  Steele  and 
himself  sat  anioog^  some  scurvy  people  over  a  boivl  ot*  punch  till 
very  hite  indeed.  But,  in  truth^  one  has  not  much  difficulty,  tliroui^b 
any  apparent  discordancy  of  statemt-nt,  in  discoverlnjg^  exatUy 
enoug^h  in  what  position  recent  events  bad  now  placed  tlie  two 
friends  towards  him.  On  their  side,  wilbout  further  faith  in  bis 
political  profession,  was  still  the  same  respect  for  his  genius, 
and  still  the  same  desire  to  have  help  from  his  wit ;  and  on  his, 
underlj^ing  a  real  desire  to  be  of  service  where  be  could,  too 
much  of  a  fussy  display  of  bis  eagerness  to  serve,  and  far  too 
exuberant  and  exultinfr  a  sense  of  that  sudden  and  unwonted 
favour  at  Whitehall  which  seemed  half  to  have  turned  the  great 
brain  that  had  condescendingly  waited  for  it  so  long.  At  his 
intercession  Harlcy  was  to  see  Steele^  but  the  ex-Gazetteer  did  not 
even  keep  the  app^li^tment  which  was  to  save  bim  his  Commis* 
sionership.  He  probably  knew  better  than  Swift  that  Harley  bad  no 
present  intention  to  remove  him*  The  new  Lord  Treasurer  cer- 
tainly surprised  his  antagonist  Steele  less  than  liis  friend  Jona* 
than,  by  sJiowing  no  more  resentment  than  was  implied  in  the 
request  that  the  latter  should  not  give  any  more  help  to  the 
Ttiller,  *  They  hate  to  think  that  I  should  help  him,'  he  wrote 
to  Stella,  'and  so  I  frankly  told  them  I  would  do  it  no  more,* 

Already  Steele  bad  taken  the  determination,  however,  which 
made  this  resolve  of  the  least  possible  importance  to  him.  Hij 
loss  cif  the  Gazette  entailed  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  bis  paper, 
which  had  convinced  him  of  the  expediency  of  commencing  it  on 
a  new  plan.  The  town  was  startled  by  the  announcement,  there* 
forcj  that  the  Tatler  of  the  :^nd  January,  1710-11,  was  to  be  the 
last;  and  Swift  informs  us  that  Addison,  whom  he  met  that  night 
at  supper,  was  as  much  surprised  at  the  announcement  as  himself, 
and  quite  as  little  prepared  for  it.  But  this  may  only  express  the 
1  im  i  t  o  f  tb  e  CO  nfiden  ce  now  re  posed  in  h  i  m  sel  f .  T  h  ere  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  friends  acted  togetlierin  what  already  was  in  agita- 
tion to  replace  the  Tatkr,  Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  sup]K>se  that 
Addison  was  ignorantj  or  Swift  informed,  of  an  interview  which 
Steele  had  with  Harley  in  the  interval  before  the  new  design 
was  matured.  The  Lord  Treasurer's  weakness  was  certainly  not 
a  contempt  or  disregard  for  letters,  and^  though  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  settle  a  kind  of  armed  neutrality,  be  overpassed 
it  so  far  as  to  intimate  the  wish  not  simply  to  retain  Steele  in 
the  Commissi  oners  hip,  but  to  give  bim  something  more  valuable,* 

Thij 
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•  *  Whcti  t  had  the  bonour  of  o  ^hort  conversation  n-ith  you,  j-ou  were  pleased 
not  oalj  to  aigiiifj  to  lue  CUat  I  ^'Uould  remaiu  iu  tLU  office »  bul  to  add  that,  if  I 

would 
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This  was  civilly  declined,  but  the  coartesy  was  not  forgotten  ;  and 
the  better  feeling  it  promoted  for  a  time,  with  the  understood 
abstinence  from  present  hostility  involved  in  it,  obtained  all  the 
more  zealous  help  from  Addison  to  his  friend's  new  scheme. 
On  Thursday  the  1st  March,  1 710-1  Ij  appeared  the  first  number 
oi the  Sp€cifiior^  with  an  announcement  tliat  it  was  to  be  continued 
daily.  Much  wonder  was  raised  by  so  bold  a  promisac,  and  little 
hope  entertained  that  it  could  ever  be  redeemed.  The  result 
showed  J  nevertheless,  with  what  well-grounded  confidence  the 
friends  bad  embarked  in  an  enterprise  which  men  of  less  re- 
source thought  extravagant  and  impossible.  From  day  to  day, 
without  a  single  intermission,  the  Spectator  was  continued  tlirougb 
555  numbers,  up  to  the  6th  December,  1712,  It  began  with  a 
regular  design,  which,  with  unflagging  spirit,  w^as  kept  up  ti>  its 
close.  '  It  certainly  is  very  pretty,'  w  rote  Swift  to  Stella,  after 
scnue  ilozen  numbers  had  appeared,  and,  in  answer  to  her  ques^ 
tion,  had  to  tell  her  that  it  was  written  by  Steele  with  Addison's 
help.  *  Mr,  Steele  seems  to  have  gathered  new  life,*  he  added^ 
*  and  to  have  a  new  fund  of  wit." 

So  indeed  it  might  have  seemed.  Never  had  he  shown 
greater  freshness  and  invention  than  in  his  first  sketches  of  the 
characters  that  were  to  give  life  to  the  new  design:  nor  can  any 
big^her  thing  be  said  of  his  conception  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
and  Will  Honey  com  h,  than  that  it  deserved  the  noble  elabora- 
tion of  Addison ;  or  of  his  humorous  tourbes  to  the  short-faced 
gentleman,"  than  that  even  Addison's  invention  was  enriched  by 
them.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  compare  or  criticise  what 
each,  according  to  his  genius,  contributed.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  to  the  last  both  nobly  bore  their  part,  and  that  whatever  we 
bare  seen  in  the  Taller  of  Steele's  wit,  pathos,  and  philosophy, 
reappeared  with  new  grates  in  the  Si>€c(ator.  There  was  the 
same  Inexpressible  charm  in  the  matteri  the  same  inexhaustible 
variety  in  the  form  ;  and  upon  all  the  keen  exposure  ot'  vice  or 
the  pleasant  laugh  at  folly,  as  prominent  in  the  lifelike  lit  lie 
story  as  in  the  criticism  of  an  actor  or  a  play,  making  attractive 
the  gravest  themes  to  the   unthinking,  and  recommending  the 
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would  name  to  ynn  cme  of  more  valui\  which  wouUl  be  more  cf*niinniVious  ta  i 
3'aii  would  fnvoar  me  iu  it,  ,  .  ,  1  thiuik  yaur  Lordship  for  the  ri.'^iird  mid  diA- 
tiiictioa  \f  hicii  you  have  at  suudry  tirrn?*  showed  uie/  So  Steele  wrote  to  Hi^rlcj 
(then  I..ord  Oxford)  on  resigning  his  Commiaeloiiershlp  £i  little  more  thua  tn 
3'eaf^  aflcr  the  dute  in  the  text^  when  the  Spectolor  had  hceti  tirought  to  a  cliiiser 
and  hi^  tneit  conipuct  wtth  Aildij^ri  vras  at  an  end. 

*  We  C31II  jfive  only  one  ouC  of  itiariy  masterly  strokes  i  bnt  in  the  whole  tatig#j 
of  Addiion*s  wit,  is  tht^rc  anything  tnore  perfeci  than  Stee!e*s  makinfr  thi?  " 
tator  pennimber  that  he  was  once  taken  np  for  a  Jesuit,  fur  no  other  reason 
his  profound  taciturnity  F 


lighte&t 
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lightest  fancies  to  the  most  |:ravej  there  was  stiJl  the  old  and 
Ineffacefihle  impress  of  goodnalure  and  humanity — the  soul  of  a 
itinccre  man  shining  out  tliniugh  it  all  Let  any  one  read  that 
uninterrupted  series  of  twenty-two  Spectators,  which  Steele 
tlaily  contributed  from  the  6th  to  the  31st  of  Aug-ust,  1711, 
and  dimbt  his  title  to  a  full  share  in  the  gh>r)'  and  fame  of 
the  enterprise.  Try  his  claim  to  partidpate  in  its  wit  and 
character  by  such  papers  as  the  short-faced  gentleman's  experiences 
(No.  4);  as  the  seven  he  insertetl  in  the  series  of  Sir  Ho^er  de 
Co^^erley  ;  as  those  numerous  sketches  of  Clubs  whiclt  his  touch 
filied  with  such  various  life  i  and  as  the  es&avs  wo  have  named 
below,*  Let  him  be  measure^!,  too,  in  graver  themes,  by  such 
papers  as  those  on  Living  to  our  own  Satisfaction  (No.  37),  on 
Female  Education  (Xo,  66),  on  the  Death  of  a  Friend  (No. 
133),  on  the  Fear  o(  Death  (No.  152),  on  Youtli  and  Age  (No. 
153),  on  the  Flo^^ing  at  Public  Schools  (No.  157 ),  on  KaflTaelle's 
Cartoons  {No,  22*>),  and,  above  all,  on  the  death  of  the  comedian 
Kstcourt  (No.  468),  the  last  one  of  his  most  chanicteristicj  wise, 
and  beautiful  pieces  of  writing ;  and  so  long  as  these  and  many 
others  survive,  there  wjH  be  no  need  to  strike  him  apart j  or  judge 
him  aloof,  from  his  friend. 

Notliing  in  England  had  ever  rqualled  the  success  of  the 
Spectator.  It  sold,  in  niimljcrs  and  volumes,  to  an  extent  almost 
fabulous  in  those  days^  and,  when  HoUn^broke's  stamp  carried 
K3i rub- street  by  storm,  was  the  solitary  survivor  of  that  famous 
siege.  Doubling  its  price,  it  yet  fairly  held  its  ground,  and 
at  its  t^lose  was  not  only  paying  Government  29A  a  wetrk  on 
■account  of  the  halfpenny  stump  upon  the  numliers  sohl,  but  had 
a  circulation  in  volumL's  of  neatly  ten  thousand,  Altijcfinher  it 
must  often  have  circulated,  before  the  stamp,  thirty  thousand, 
■which  mi^ht  be  multiplied  by  six  to  ^ive  a  corresponding  popu* 
larity  in  our  day.  N evert Ijel ess  Steele  had  been  for  some  time 
uneasy  and  restless.  Thus  far,  with  reasonable  fidglity,  the  armis- 
tice on  his  side  had  been  kept,  but  from  day  to  day,  at  what  he 
Ijelieved  to  lie  the  thickening  of  a  plot  against  public  liberty*  he 
found   it  more  and   more  ditficult  to  observe;  and  not  seldom 

•  Oa  Poweirt  Piippet-Shgw^  (No.  14),  On  Ordinary  People  (No.  17),  Oa  Ea- 
^iouti  Ptfopte  (Nu*  lU),  On  Qver-Conscloufine^  and  Affectaiion  (No.  3S  ,  Oa 
Coffee*Uons«  Potiticlaus  (No.  49),  On  Court  Moiiraiags  (No,  64),  On  the  Fine 
Oenlkmen  of  Iht-  Sioge  (No,  C5),  Oa  Cdar^e  Speaking  (No.  7.^j^  On  thii  impro- 
vidence of  Jack  Ti'iiepenny  CNo,  85),  On  tku  Footmen  of  the  House  of  Peijrs 
(No.  88  J,  Oa  the  PorUble  Quality  of  Good  Umiiour  i,No.  100),  On  Servants' 
Letters  (No.  137),  On  the  Mm  of  Wit  and  Pleasure  (No.  151),  On  the  Virtuet  of 
Seir-ileoial  (No.  206  and  No,  248),  On  QenerouA  Men  (No,  346\  On  Witty  Com- 
paniun*  (No.  .'i58).  On  tht;  Comie  Actora  (No,  370).  On  Jack  Sippet  (No.  448), 
mid  On  viurii>us  Forms  of  Anger  (No.  458),  with  tis  wbiinsicttl  contnau  of  iroper- 
lurbabiHty  and  wtatti, 
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latterly,  peibaps  in  spite  of  himself^  his  thoughts  took  the  direo- 
tion  of  politics,  '  He  has  been  mio^hty  imperlinent  of  late  in  Lis 
Spectators/  wrote  Swift  to  Stella,  *  and  I  belie v'e  he  will  ver)^  socfgi 
lose  his  employment/  Thai  was  to  Steele  the  last  and  least  tbing^ 
at  present.  What  he  wanted  was  a  certain  freedom  for  himself 
which  hardly  consisted  with  tlie  jilmi  of  the  S/^ctaior^  and  be  now 
resolved  to  substitute  an  entirely  new  set  of  characters,  H# 
closed  it  in  December,  1712,  and  announced  a  new  daily  paper^ 
called  the  Guardian ^  for  the  following  March. 

Into  this  new  paper,  to  which  Addison  (enjoi^a^ed  in  preparing 
Cato  for  the  stage)  did  not  for  a  considerable  time  contribute, 
he  earned  the  services  of  the  youn":  poet  whose  surprisinvr  wenius 
was  now  the  talk  of  the  tuwn.  Steel ^lad  reco^iised  at  once  Pope's 
surpassinj^  merit,  and  in  his  friendly  critic  Pope  welcomed  acon- 
genia]  friend.  He  submitted  verses  to  him,  altered  them  to  his 
pleasure,  wrote  a  poem  at  bis  request,  and  ]>rotested  liiuiself 
more  ea«:er  to  be  call  ^d  his  little  friend^  Dic^k  Distichj  than  to 
be  ci>inpliinented  with  the  title  of  a  great  genius  or  an  eminent 
hand,  lie  was  so  recreated,  in  short,  as  be  afterwards  wrote  to 
Addison,  with  '  the  brisk  sallies  and  quick  turns  of  wit  which 
Mr.  Steele  in  Ids  liveliest  and  freest  humours  darts  about  him,' 
that  he  did  not  immediately  foresee  the  conseqjience  of  engaging 
with  so  anient  a  politician.  Accordingly,  just  as  Swift  broke 
out  into  open  quarrel  with  bis  old  associate,  we  find  Pope  con- 
fessing that  many  honest  Jacobites  were  taking  it  very  ill  of  him 
that  he  continued  to  w^rite  with  Steele. 

The  dispute  with  Swift  need  not  detain  us.  It  is  enough  if  we 
use  it  to  show*  Steele's  spirit  as  a  gentleman,  who  could  not  retart 
an  injustice,  or  fight  wrong  with  wrong.  When,  after  a  very  few 
months,  be  stowl  before  the  House  of  Commons  to  justify  himself 
from  libds  whicli  bad  exhausted  the  language  of  scurrility  in 
heaping  insult  upon  him  and  his,  the  only  jiersonal  remark 
he  made  was  to  quote  a  handsome  tribute  Ue  had  former! j 
offered  to  iheir  writer,  with  this  manly  addition:  *  The  gen* 
tleman  I  !iere  intended  was  Dt,  Swift.  This  kind  of  man  1 
thought  him  at  that  time:  we  have  not  met  of  late,  but  1  hope  he 
-deserves  this  character  stilh'  And  why  was  he  thus  tender  of 
Swift  ?  He  avowed  the  reason  in  the  last  paper  of  the  EnglUh 
man,  where  be  says  that  he  knew  his  sensibility  of  reproach  to  ' 
such'  that  he  would  be  unable  to  bear  life  itself  under  half  tfai 
ill  lanixuage  he  had  given  others.  Swift  himself  had  fonnerlj 
described  to  liim  those  early  days  when  he  possessed  that  sensitiv©  I 
fear  of  libel  to  an  extraordinary  degree^  and  this  had  not  bcoi 
forgotten  by  his  generous  adversary. 

But   what   reallv  was   at  issue  in  their  quarrel  ought  to  be 

stated. 


stated,  since  it  farms  the  point  of  departure  taken  by  Steele,  not 
iimply  from  those  who  tHflt?red  but  from  many  who  ajjreed  with 
him  in  politics,  *  Principles  are  out  of  the  case,'  said  Swift,  *  we 
disptite  wholly  about  persons/  *  No,'  rejoined  Steel e,  '  the  dispute 
is  not  about  persons  and  parties,  but  things  and  causes/  Such 
bad  been  the  daring  condut  t  of  the  men  in  power,  and  such  their 
insolent  success,  that  Steele,  at  a  time  when  few  had  the  courage 
to  speak,  did  not  scruple  to  declare  wliat  he  beliered  to  be  their 
ultimate  design.  *  Nothing,'  he  wrote  to  bis  wife  some  few 
months  after  the  present  date,  *  nothing  but  Divine  Providence 
can  prevent  a  Civil  \¥ar  within  a  few  years:'  Swift  lauj^fhed,  ajid 
iaid  Steele's  head  had  been  turned  by  the  success  of  his  papers, 
and  he  t!i ought  hiruself  mighlily  more  important  than  he  really 
was*  Tliis  may  have  been  so;  but  whatever  imaginary  value 
he  gave  himself  be  was  at  least  ready  to  risk,  for  the  supposed 
duty  lie  tlioughl  Incumbent  on  him.  Nor  was  it  little  l\>r  him,  in 
his  position  at  that  time,  to  surrender  literature  IW  ]K>Utics ;  tu 
resign  his  Commissioner  ship  of  Stamps  j  and  to  enter  the  House 
of  Commonsp  He  did  not  require  Pope  to  point  him  out  lament- 
ingty  to  Congreve,  as  a  great  instance  of  the  fate  of  all  ivko  are 
30  carried  away,  with  t lie  risk  of  being  not  only  punished  by  the 
other  party  but  of  suffering^  from  their  own.  Even  from  the 
warning  of  Addison,  that  his  zeol  for  the  public  might  be  ruinous 
to  himself,  be  had  turned  silently  aside.  Not  a  d^j  now  passed 
that  tlie  most  violent  scurriUtiPs  were  not  directed  against  his  pen 
and  person,  in  which  one  of  Swift*s  '  under- writers',  Wagstaff, 
made  himself  conspicuous  ;  and  Col  ley  Cibber  laughs  at  the  way  in 
which  these  scribes  were  labouring  to  transfer  to  his  friend  Addi- 
son the  credit  of  all  his  Tatlers  and  Spectators.  Nevertbeless  he 
went  steadily  on.  '  It  is  not  for  me/  he  remarked  with  much 
dignity^  '  to  say  how  I  write  or  speak,  but  it  is  for  me  to  say  I 
do  both  honestly  ;  antl  when  I  threw  away  some  fame  for  letters 
and  poHteness,  to  serve  the  nobler  ends  of  justice  and  government, 
1  did  not  do  it  with  a  design  to  be  as  negligent  of  what  should  be 
said  of  me  with  relation  to  my  integrity.  No,  wit  and  humour 
are  the  dress  and  ornament  of  the  mind ;  but  honesty  and  truth 
are  the  soul  itself/  We  may,  or  may  not,  think  Steele  discreet 
in  the  choice  he  made;  hut  of  his  sincerity  and  disintcrestedneas 
there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  whatever. 

Wlien  at  last,  upon  the  publication  of  his  Crisis^  which  was 
but  the  sequel  to  those  papers  in  the  Gnarditin  that  led  to  his 
election  for  Stock  bridge^  the  motion  was  made  to  expel  him  far 
having  Tmaliciously  insinuated  thtit  the  Protestant  succession  in 
the  House  of  Hanover  is  in  danger  under  her  Majesty's  adminis- 
tration,' the   Whigs  rallied  to  his  support  with  what  strength 
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thfy  could*  Walpole  nntl  Stanbope  took  their  place  on  eitlier 
sicle  of  him  ns  he  wailed  at  the  bar,  and  Addison  prompted 
bini  throughout  his  spirited  and  temperate  defence.  But  the 
mast  interesting  occurrence  of  thjit  day  was  the  speech  of  Lord 
Finch.  This  young  nobleman,  afterwards  famous  as  a  minister 
and  orator,  owed  jrratitude  to  Steele  for  having  repelled  in  the 
Gnarfii'an  a  libel  on  his  sister,  and  he  rose  to  make  bis  maiden 
speech  in  defence  of  her  defender.  But  bashfajness  overcame 
bim,  and  after  a  few  confused  sentences  be  sat  dawn^  crying- 
out  as  he  did  so,  *  It  is  strange  I  cannot  speak  for  this  man^ 
though  I  couhl  readily  fight  for  bim !'  Upon  this  such  cheering 
rang  through  the  house,  that  suddenly  the  young  lord  toolc  heart, 
rose  again,  and  made  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  telling  and 
able  speeches.  But  of  course  it  did  not  save  Steele,  who  was 
expelled  by  a  majority  of  neaily  a  hundred  in  a  house  of  four 
hundred  members. 

If  was  a  short-lived  triumph,  we  need  hardly  say.  Soon  came 
the  blow  which  struck  down  that  tyrant  majority,  dispersed  its 
treason  into  air,  consigned  Oxford  to  the  Tower,  and  drove 
Bolin^broke  into  exile.  Eagerly  Steele  wrote  to  his  wife  from 
the  St.  James's  coffeehouse,  on  the  31st  July,  1714,  that  the 
Queen  was  dead.  It  was  a  mistake,  but  she  died  next  day.  Three 
davs  later  he  writes  from  the  Thatched  House,  St,  James's,  that 
be  has  been  loaded  with  compliments  by  the  Regents,  and  assured 
of  something  immediately.  Yet  it  was  but  little  be  obtained. 
He  received  a  place  in  the  household  (surveyorship  of  the  royal 
stables) ;  was  placed  in  the  commission  of  peace  for  Middlesex ; 
and,  ou  subsequently  going  up  with  an  address  from  that  county^ 
was  k  nigh  tech  A  little  before  he  became  Sir  Richard,  however, 
the  member  for  Truro  resigned  the  supervision  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  (then  a  government  office,  entitling  to  a  share  in  the 
patent,  and  worth  seven  or  eight  hundred  a  year),  and  the  players 
so  earnestly  petitioned  for  Steele  as  his  successor,  that  he  wai ' 
named  to  the  office*  'His  spirits  took  such  a  lively  turn  upon 
it,*  says  Cibber,  *  ttiat^  had  we  been  all  his  own  sons,  no  unex- 
pected act  of  filial  duty  could  have  more  endeared  us  to  him.' 
Whatever  the  coldness  elsewhere  might  be,  here,  at  any  rate, 
was  warmth  enough.  Benefits  past  were  not  benefits  forgot 
with  those  lively  goodnatured  men.  They  remembered,  as 
Gibber  tells  ns,  wlien  a  criticism  in  the  Tntkr  useti  to  fill  their 
theatre  at  a  time  wlien  nothing  else  could  ;  and  they  knew  that 
not  a  comedian  nmong  them*  but  owed  something'  to  Sir  Richard 

Steele^ 

*  Tbe  most  bum  bio,  a&  well  ait  the  iiigUefitf  ohtaioed  hkgood  word « and  it  woqM 
t>e  dilBciilt  to  give  tt  bt-tter  instancei  in  &  few  lioes,  at  once  of  his  kiMcluct^  and  hi% 
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Steele,  whose  good  nature  on  one  occasion  even  consented  that 
Doggett  sliouUl  announce  the  Taller  as  intending^  to  be  bodily 
present  at  his  bene  fit,  and  permitted  him  to  dress  at  himself  a 
lictitiuus  Isaac  Hickerstaff  for  amusement  of  the  crowded  house. 

Less  mindful  of  the  past  than  the  plajers,  Steele  certainly 
found  the  politicians.  But,  in  showing  that  the  course  he  took 
in  the  prosperous  days  of  Vl^hi^gism  diifcred  in  no  respect  from 
that  whicli  he  had  taken  in  its  adverse  days,  some  excuse  may 
perhaps  arise  for  the  dispensers  of  patronage  and  office.  He 
entered  Parliament  for  Borough  bridge,  the  Duke  of  N  ewe  as  lie 
having  given  him  his  interest  there  ;  and  for  some  time,  and  with 
some  success  as  a  speaker,  he  took  part  in  the  debates.  He 
wittily  described  the  House  at  this  time  as  consisting  very  much 
of  silent  people  oppressed  by  the  choice  of  a  great  deal  to  say^ 
and  of  eloquent  people  ignorant  tliat  what  they  said  was  nothing 
to  the  purpose;  and  as  it  was,  he  tells  us,  his  own  ambition  to 
speak  only  what  he  tlumght,  so  it  was  bis  weakness  to  tldok  such 
a  course  might  have  its  use.  He  attacked  every  attempt  to  give 
power  to  the  Church  independent  of  the  State,  and  created  much 
offence  by  declaring  that,  if  Rome  pretended  to  be  infallible  and 
England  to  be  always  in  the  right,  he  saw  little  difference  be^ 
tween  the  two.  In  his  prosperity  Harley  had  no  assailant  more 
hitt'^fH*  and  in  his  adversity  no  more  generous  opponent,  than 
Steele*  As  he  had  fought  the  Schism  Bill  untler  the  Tories, 
under  the  Whigs  he  pleaded  for  toleration  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
*  1  suppose  this,'  be  wrote  to  his  wife,  *  gave  a  handle  to  the 
fame  of  my  being  a  Tory ;  but  you  may  peril aps  by  tliis  time 
have  heard  that  I  am  turned  Presbyterian,  for  the  same  day,  in  a 
meeting  of  a  hundred  Parliament-men,  1  laboured  as  much  for 
the  Protestant  Dissenters/  No  man  was  so  bitter  against  the 
Jacobites  as  long  as  any  chance  of  their  success  remained,  but 
none  so  often  or  so  successfully  intcrcetled  for  mercy  w^ben  llie 
day  had  gone  against  them.  The  mischief  of  the  South  Sea 
Scheme  was  by  Steele  more  than  any  man  es posed ^  but  for  such 
of  the  directors  as  had  themselves  been  itsdo[)cs  no  man  spoke  so 
charitably.  Walpole  had  befriended  him  most  on  the  cjuestion 
of  his  expulsion,   and  he   admired  him   more    than  any   other 


getilo* ftSB critic  of  piftjcn,  tiinn  wb&t  he  says ofa  small  actor  ofBetteHon'a  rime: 
'  Mr.  Witliam  Peer  dietrngruUliiHi  himself  pa riicttlarlj-  In  two  cbaractefs,  irtiich  a» 
man  ever  contd  (oach  but  himsetf :  one  of  thetn  va;^  the  speaker  of  tlte  prologue  to 
th«  plijf  which  is  contrtYed  la  the  tragedy  of  Hnmlet.  to  awake  the  conscience  of 
the  guiLtj  pHnceea.  Mr.  WiUiam  Peer  ^pok^  thai  prt faee  to  the  play  witti  such  an 
air  as  represented  that  he  wrs  an  actor;  and  with  such  an  infenor  manner^as  onl^ 
acting  an  actor^  that  the  otht^rs  on  the  stage  were  niiide  to  appear  real  gr^frt  perftooc^ 
and  not  repre»eutativt.*s.  This  wstm  nleety  Iti  acting  that  none  but  the  most  subtle 
playtir  coold  so  much  as  conctiive** 
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poHlicinn;  yet  he  alone  in  the  House  spoke  against  Wal pole's 

proposition  about  the  Debt,  '  because  he  did  not  think  the  way 
of  doing  it  just/  Addison  was  the  man  he  to  the  last  admired 
the  most,  and,  notwithstandioj^r  any  recurrinef  coolness  or  differ^ 
ence,  lovetl  the  most  on  earth  ;  bui,  on  the  question  of  Lord 
Sunderland's  Peerage  Bill,  be  joined  Wal|>ole  against  Acfdison, 
and  with  tongue  and  pen  so  aetirely  promiited  its  defeat  that  we 
may  even  yet,  on  that  score,  hohl  ourselves  his  debtors. 

To  this  rapid  sketch  of  Steele's  career  as  a  poHlician  it  might 
seem  superfluous  to  add  his  complaint  a^inst  those  who  ne»^ 
Iccted  Idnij  or  that,  when  tliC  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  been  so 
mean  fis  to  punisli  bis  opposition  to  tfie  Peera<rc  Bill  by  depriving-' 
him  of  his  Drury  Lane  appointmenl  (to  which,  we  may  inter-' 
pose,  he  was  restored  as  soon  as  Walpole  relumed  to  office),  be* 
should  thus  have  written  to  Lady  Steele;  *  1  am  talking  to  my* 
wilcj  and  therefore  may  speak  my  heart,  and  the  vanity  of  it,  I' 
know*— and  you  are  witness — llial  I  have  served  the  Royal- 
Family  with  an  unreservedness  due  only  to  Heaven  ;  and  1  am* 
now  (I  thank  my  brottier  VVhigs)  ncjt  possessed  of  twenty  shillings 
from  the  favour  of  the  Courts'  But  neitljer  sl:ould  we  attempt 
to  conceal  that  a  man  of  a  different  temperament  and  more  self* 
control  would  hnrdlv  at  this  time,  after  all  tlie  opportunities  bis 
own  genius  had  openfd  to  fiim,  have  needed  the  exercise  or 
complained  of  the  absence  of  such  '  favour/ 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  extenuate  the  failings  of  Sir  Hicbard 
Steele,  nor  have  we  sought  to  omit  them  from  this  picture  of  bia* 
career.  Jt  was  unhappily  of  the  very  essence  of  his  cLaracier 
that  any  present  social  impression  took,  so  far,  ihe  place  of  all 
previous  moral  resolutions;  and  that,  bilterly  as  he  had  often 
felt  the  *  shot  of  accident  and  tlie  dart  of  chance,'  he  si  ill  lboiig:ht 
them  carelessly  to  be  brushed  aside  by  the  smiling  fate  and 
heedless  hand*  No  man^s  projects  for  fortune  had  so  ufien 
failetl,  yH  none  were  so  often  renewed.  The  very  art  of  hii 
genius  told  against  Lim  in  his  life|  and  that  he  could  so  readilT 
disentangle  bis  thoughts  from  what  most  ^ave  them  pain  and 
uneasiness,  and  direct  bis  sensibility  at  will  to  liow  into  many 
channels  J  had  certainly  not  a  tendency  to  favour  the  balance  at  bis ' 
banker's.  But  such  a  man  is  no  example  of  improvidence  for 
otbers.  Its  ordinary  warnings  come  within  quite  another  class  of 
cases;  and^  even  iti  stating  what  is  least  to  be  commended  in 
Steele,  there  is  no  need  to  omit  what  in  his  c^ise  will  justify  some 
exceptional  consideration  of  it.  At  least  we  have  the  example 
of  a  bishop  to  Cjuote  for  as  much  good  nature  as  we  can  spare. 

Doctor  Hoadly,  tlie  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was  a  steady  friend  af 
Steele's,  and  consented  ultimately  to  act  as  executor  and  guardian. 

to 
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to   his  cljildren.     He  accompanied  biio   and  Addison  one  day 
to   a  Whi^   celcbmUan    of   Kmg    William'n    anniversary,   and 
became  rather  gmve  to   see  the  lengllis  to  which  the  festivity 
^reatened   to  arrive.      In   the  midst  of   his  doubts,    in  came  & 
humble   but  facetious  Whig  on  his  knees,  with  a  tiinkard  of  al&J 
in   Ids    hand ;  drank  it  off  to  tbe  immortal   memory;  and  then^^ 
still  in  his  kneeling  posture,  managed  to  shuille  out.    '  Do  laugb,' ^ 
whispered  Steele   to    the    bisbop,  next  to   wham  he  sut ;    "^  it'«  J 
humanilif   to  laugh/       For  wbicb    humane   episcopal    exertion^.] 
carried  to  a  yet  higher  tolerance  in  his  own  case  at  a  Uiter  period 
of   the    eveningj   Steele   sent    him    next  moniiug  tbis   pleasant 
couplet, 

*  Virtue  with  so  much  eafie  ou  Tjang-or  sif^j 
All  fauhs  he  ptiriioji?,  lht»ugh  he  none  eoiuraib/ 

In  another  humorous  anecdote  oi  this  date^  Hoadly  was  alsa 
annctor  with  Steele*  They  went  togetJier  on  a  visit  fo  Blenheim, 
and  sat  next  each  other  at  a  private  play  j^t  up  for  tbe  amuse*' 
ment  of  tbe  great  Duke,  now  lapi^iog  ink)  his  last  illness^  when, 
as  they  both  observed  how  well  a  love-scene  was  acted  by 
the  Duke's  aide-den  amp,  Captain  Fisbe,  *  I  doubt  this  fish  m^ 
flesli,  my  Lord/  wbisjiered  Steele,  On  going  away  they  had  to 
pass  til  rough  an  army  of  laced  coats  and  ruilles  in  the  ball,  and, 
as  the  Bisbop  was  preparing  the  usual  fees,  '  I  have  nt*t  enough/ 
cried  bis  companion,  and,  much  to  tbe  episcopal  discomposure^ 
proceotlcd  to  atldress  tlie  foulmen,  told  tbem  he  had  been  much 
strurk  by  tbe  good  taste  with  wliich  lie  Lad  set^n  tbcm  applaud- 
ing in  I  be  right  place  up  stiiirs,  and  invited  them  all  gratis  to 
Drury-Iane  tbeatre,  to  whatever  play  tbey  might  like  to  besjjcak. 

At  this  date  it  was,  too^  that  young  Savage,  for  whom  \\*ilk* 
had  produced  a  comedy  at  Drury  Lane,  was  kimily  noticed  and 
greatly  assisted  by  Steele,  though  all  tbe  stories  of  him  be  after- 
Wards  told  to  Jolinson  only  showed  how  sorely  he  needed  assists 
ance  himselC  He  surprised  blm  one  day  Itj  carrying  him  in  bit  *l 
coach  to  a  tavern,  and  dictating  a  pamphlet  to  him,  wbicb  be  was 
sent  <mt  into  Grub-street  to  sell  ;  when  he  found  tbat  Sir 
Kicliard  liad  unly  retired  for  the  day  to  avoid  his  creditoi^,  and 
composed  tbe  pamphlet  to  pay  his  reikoning.  Jo  bus  tin  also  be^ 
lievedj  on  the  same  authority,  that  at  one  of  Steeles  great  dinner 
parties  lie  had  dressed  up  in  esc  pensive  liveries,  and  turned  to  use 
as  additional  fontmen,  certain  bailies  wiiuse  attendance,  ttiougb  un- 
aToidable,  might  noteUr  have  seemed  st>  creditabh^  It  was  from 
Savage  J  too,  Johnson  heard  tl  e  stmy  of  the  bond  put  in  execution 
against  his  friend  by  Aildisoii,  which  Steele  meatioued,  be  sai<i, 
with  tears  in  his  eyei.      Not  so,  however,  did  Steele  tell  it  ta 

another 


snotber  friend,  Benjamin  Victor,  who,  before  Savage*s  relatioip 
was  rnacie  public,  had  told  it  ngain  to  Garrick,  To  V^ictor^ 
Steele  said  that  certainly  his  bond  on  some  expensive  furniture  had 
been  put  in  forre^  but  thalj  from  the  letter  he  received  with  the 
surplus  arising  from  the  sale,  he  knew  that  Addison  only  in- 
tended a  friendly  warning:  against  a  manner  of  living  altogether 
too  ct)stly,  find  that,  Uking  it  as  he  believed  it  to  be  meant,  her 
met  liim  afterwards  with  the  same  gaiety  of  temper  be  had 
always  shown. 

This  story  is  not  incredible,  we  think  ;  and  to  invent,  as  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  done,  another  story  in  place  of  one  so  well  autheii^ 
ticatcd,  hivfdves  at  least  some  waste  of  ingenuity.  One  may 
fairly  imagine  such  an  incident  following  not  long  after  the 
accession  of  King  George^  when,  in  his  new  house  in  V*irk 
Buihiings,  Steele  gave  an  estravag-ant  entertainment  to  some 
couple  of  hundred  friends,  and  amused  his  guests  with  a  series 
of  dramatic  recitations,  which  (one  of  his  many  projects)  be  bad 
some  thought  of  trying  on  an  extended  plan,  with  a  view  to  I  be 
more  regular  supply  of  trained  actors  for  the  stage.  For  tbau|^h 
Addison  assisted  at  this  entertainment,  and  even  wi»te  an 
epilogue*  for  the  occasion,  making  pleasant  mirth  of  the  foibles 
of  his  friend^ — 

'  The  Sage,  whose  guests  you  are  to-night,  is  known 
To  watch  the  public  weal,  though  not  his  owa  ^  &c, 
<— nay,  though  we  can  hardly  duubt  that  he  showed  no  reluctance 
himself  to  partalie  of  the  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  Addison 
ma}'  yet  have  thought  it  no  unfriendly  act  to  check  the  danger  of 
any  frequent  repetition  of  indulgences  in  that  direction.       And^ 
even  apart  from  the  nights  they  now  so  frequently  passcnl  together 
at  Button's  new  coffee-house,  we  have  abundant  evidence   that 
the  friemllj  relations j  though  certainly  not  all  tlie  old  intimacy^ 
continued.     On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Addison  becmne  ] 
Secretary  of  State,  Steele  dined  with  him,  and  on  the  next  day 
be  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  was  named  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Forfeited  Estates  in  Scotland, 

The  duties  uf  this  office  took  him  touch  from  home  in  his  latter 
years  ^  and  before  we  close  with  the  brief  mention  those  years  may 
claim  from  us,  we  will  give  a  parting  glance  at  what  his  home 
had  now  become.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  he 
moved  from  Bury  Street^  he  has  lived  in  Bloomsbury  Square. 

*  Doctor  Drake  attributed  this  EpiJo^e  to  Steely  him  set  f^  nnd  hm  biNm  fot^ 
^wcil  by  fiulisti^qucat  nrriters ;  but  it  was  eerrsmly  written  by  Addif^U.  &i  the 
Mfii's  tht^m6<^Lvi>s  bear  intemal  proof     It  wa^  first  printed^  und  with  Atl(li$ttti*SK 
mmi*,  \n  t)je  eighth  volume  of  that  now  rare  book,  Nkhob'i  Siti&t  CoUectian  cf] 
Poeffti. 
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His  wife  ha»  borne  him  four  children,  two  boys  ami  two  girls,  of 
whom  the  eldest  boy,  Richard,  Lord  Halifax's  godson,  died   in 
cliiUlhood,  and  the  second j  Eugene,  a  few  yeais  l>cfure  his  father* 
His  ^irls  survived  liira,  and  the  eldest  became  Lady  Trevor,    The! 
old  sudden  alternations  of  sunshine  and  storm  have  continuedtl 
between  himself  and    Pme  ;    there  have  been  preat  wants  andl 
great  enjoyments,  much  peevishness  nnd  much  tenderness,  (|imrrel^| 
and  reconciliations  numberless;  but  very  mamiestly  also,  on  the  I 
whole,  the  children  have  brougtit  them  nearer  to  each  other,     H^j 
is  no  loflg^er  his  dearest  Prue's  jilone,  butj  as  he  occasionally  signM 
himself,   *  Your — Befty — Dick  —  Eugene  —  Molly's  affectioDatd^ 
Hichard  Steele/    At  his  own  request,  his  wife's  small  ft >r lone  has 
been  settled  on  these  children  ;  and  one  of  her  letters  to  him»  upon 
the  result  of  this  arrangement  with  her  mother,  appears  to  have 
begun  with  the  expression  of  hor  thankfulness  that  the  children 
would  at  least  have  to  say  hereafter  of  their  father  tliat  he  kept 
his  integrity-     lie  gives  her  incessant  reports  of  tliem  when  slie 
happens  to  be  absents     He  IcUs  her  how  Moll,  who  is  the  noisiest 
litde  creature  in  the  world,  and  as  active  as  a  bo},  has  bid  him 
let  her  know  she  fell  down  just  now,  and  did  not  hurl  herself ;  how 
Madam  Betty  is  the  gravest  of  matrons  in  her  airs  and  civilities; 
bow  Eugene  is  a  most  heauiiful  and  lusty  child  ;  and  how  Dick 
is  becoming  a  great  scholar,  for  whenever  his  father's  Virgil  is 
shown  him  be  makes  slirewd  remarks  upon  the  pictures*      In 
that  same  letter  he  calls  her  '  poor,  dearj  angry,  pleasetl,  pretty , 
witty,  silly ^  evcrythinff  Pme  ;*  and  he  has  never  failed,  through 
all  these  years,  to  send  her  the  tend e rest  words  on  the  most 
trivial  occasions.     He  writes  to  her  on  his  way  to  the  Kit-Kat|| 
in  waiting  on  my  Lord  Wliarton  or  the  Duke  of   Newcastle,^ 
He  coaxes  her  to  dress  well  for  the  dinner  to  which  he  has  JnviteM 
the  Mayor  of  Slockbridge,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Mr.  Addison,     Hoi 
writes  to  her  when  he  has  the  honour  of  being  receivetl  at  dinner 
by  Lord  Somers ;  and  he  writes  from  among  the  *  dancing,  sing- 
ing, hooping,  hallooing,  and  drinking'  of  one  of  his  elections  for 
Borough  bridge.     He  sends  a  special  des[)atch  for  no  other  pur- 

iiose  than  to  tell  her  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  be  a  darling* 
rie  sends  her  as  many  as  a  cloven  letters  in  the  course  of  hift] 
journey  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  wlien,  on  his  return,  illness  keeps  them] 
apartj  one  in  London,  the  other  at  Hampton  Court,  her  happer 
ing  to  call  him  Good  Dtck  puts  him  In  so  much  rapture,  that  hi 
tells  her  he  could  almost  forget  his  miserable  gout  and  lameness^ 
ami  walk  down  to  her.  Not  long  after  this  her  illness  terminated 
fatally.    She  died  on  the  morrow  of  the  Christmas  Day  of  1718, 

Of  his  own  subsequent  life,  the  leadin^^  public  incidents  were] 
his  controversy  with  Addison  on  the  Peerage  Bill,  where  we  hold] 

him 
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him  to  have  had  much  the  advantage  of  his  adversary  in  both  his 
reasoning  and  conclusions ;  and  the  production  of  his  comedy  of 
the  Conscious  Lovers^  tlie  most  carefully  written  and  the  most 
successful,  though  in  our  opinion,  with  much  respect  for  that  of 
Parson  Adams,  not  the  best  of  his  comedies.  Of  &e  projects  that 
also  occupied  him  in  these  years,  especially  that  of  his  fish -pool 
invention,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  Addison,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  sneer  at  him  in  the  'little  Dicky'  of  the  second 
Old  JVkig^  ought  to  have  spared  him,  not  less,  the  sneer  in  that 
pamplilet  at  his  *  stagnated  pool.'  Steele  did  not  retort  with  any- 
thing more  personal  than  an  admiring  quotation  from  Cato  ;  and 
his  Plebeian  forms  in  this  respect  no  contrast  to  the  uniform  tone 
in  which  he  spoke  of  his  friend.  But  his  children  were  his 
greatest  solicitude,  as  well  as  cliief  delight,  in  these  latter  years, 
and,  amid  failing  health  and  growing  infirmities,  he  is  never 
tired  of  superintending  their  lessons,  or  of  writing  them  pay 
and  entertaining  letters,  as  from  friend  or  playfellow.  After 
three  years'  retirement  in  Wales,  attended  by  his  two  little 
daughters,  he  died  there  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

He  had  survived  much,  but  neither  his  cheerful  temper  nor  liis 
kind  philosophy.  He  would  be  carried  out  in  a  summer's  e%'ening, 
where  the  country  lads  and  lasses  were  at  their  rural  sports,  and 
with  his  pencil  give  an  order  on  his  agent  for  a  new  gown  to  the 
best  dancer.  That  was  the  last  thing  seen  of  Richard  Steele. 
And  the  youths  and  maidens  who  so  saw  him  in  his  invalid -chair, 
enfeebled  and  dying,  saw  him  still  as  the  wits  and  fine  ladies 
and  gentlemen  had  seen  him  in  his  gaiety  and  youth,  when  he 
sat  in  the  chair  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  creating  pleasure  for  himse!f 
by  the  communication  of  pleasure  to  others,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  happiness  he  distributed  increasing  liis  own. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Speech  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  the 
Resignation  of  Ministers^  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lards  on 
Thursday^  February  1,  1855.     London,  1855. 

2.  Narrative  of  My  Missions  to  Constantinople  and  St,  Petersburg 
in  the  Years  1829  ajid  1830.  By  Baron  Muffling.  Trans- 
lated by  David  Jardine,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.     London,  1855. 

3.  Itecitcil  de  Documents  relatifs  a  la  Russie  pour  la  plupart  Secrets 
et  Inedits^  utiles  a  consulter  dans  la  Crise  Actuelle,    Paris,  1854. 

WHEN  our  last  number  appeared  Lord  Aberdeen  was  still 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  Minister  of 
War.      Events,  each  of  which  in  calmer  periods  would  have  been 
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a  topic  of  diBCtission  for  tnonths  tois^ether,  have  followed  one 
anc^tber  in  rapid  succession,  and  been  forgfotten  in  a  week. 
Nevertheless  the  eflbcts  remain^  and  maiij  of  the  tmnsactions 
throw  too  much  lig-lit  upon  the  state  of  parties,  upon  the  clia- 
racters  of  public  men,  upon  the  causes  of  past  fjiiluresj  and  upon- 
our  future  prospects^  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Parliament  met  on  the  23rd  of  January^  and  the  same  evening 
Mr*  Roebuck  g^avc  notice  that  he  should  move  for  a  select  com- 
mittee *  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  our  army  before  Sebas- 
topol,  and  into  tlie  conduct  of  tl^ose  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  duty  it  had  been  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  that 
army,'  To  defend  the  Government,  of  which  he  was  the  leader 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  was  felt  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  be 
impossible,  and  he  immediately  resi«rned.  The  confidence  of 
the  public  was  deeply  shaken  before  ;  and  when  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Cabinet  turned  kin|^*s  evid^ce, 
and  bore  testimony  to  its  guilt,  its  dissolution  was  inevitable. 
The  efTett  of  his  secession  was  greatly  increased  by  the  alarming 
language  he  held  on  the  26tii,  when,  giving  his  explanation  of 
the  molives  for  his  conduct ,  lie  confessed  *  that  with  all  the  official 
Inowledge  he  possessed  there  was  something  inex plica b!e  to  him 
in  the  state  of  our  army/  This  was  to  announce  that  the  Govern- 
ment itself  was  ignorant  and  helpless— that  at  a  moment  of  ^reat 
disaster  and  apparent  peril  it  had  lost  its  command  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  could  neither  divine  the  cause  nor  provide  a  cure. 

The  disclosures  which  were  made  by  the  late  President  of  the 
Council  confirmed  tlie  general  impression  which  prevailecl,  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  had  been  sadly  apathetic  in  devising  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  tiiat  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  unequal  to  his  p<>st.  On  the  17tb  of 
Novemijer  Lord  John  Kussell  bad  commenced  a  correspondence' 
with  the  Premier,  in  which  he  represented  that  the  head  of  the 
Government  must  be  the  moving  spirit  of  the  machine,  or  the 
Minister  of  War  be  strong*'  enough  by  himself  to  control  every 
department  connected  with  the  military  operations,  *  Neither,^ 
he  said,  *  is  the  case  under  the  present  arrangement,*  Apparently 
despairing  to  find  a  remedy  in  the  increased  exertions  of  Lord 
Abei^een,  he  proposed  to  secure  the  necessary  vigour  and  autho- 
rity by  substituting  Lord  Palmerston  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle* 
Lord  Aberdeen  denied  the  inefficiency  of  the  Duke,  and  declined 
to  accede  to  the  proposal* 

The  Premierj  equally  with  all  other  good  citisfens,  must  have 
desired  the  signal  and  sj>eetly  success  of  our  arms.  But  every 
word  he  spoke  showed  that  he  was  dreaming  more  of  peace 
th&n  of  gathering  up  strength  to  strike  the  blow  which  was  tcr 
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secure  it.  Lard  Jolin  Russell  justly  alluded  ta  liim  as  a  M  it 
whose  '  persuasions  and  dis|>osition  '  were  against  I]is  Lasteninu 
ou  with  eagerness  the  preparations  for  war.  As  a  man  he  mayj 
deserve  the  panegyries  pronounced  upon  him  by  his  friemJs; 
a  war  minister  all  the  disclosures  wliich  have  been  made} 
have  only  contributed  to  justify  the  censure  which  has  beetkJ 
passed  upon  him  by  his  op]>onents.  His  forljearance  firsts  ami  [ 
Lis  inaction  afterwards,  were  the  result  of  an  amiable  dis- 
position^ but  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  they  have  been  pmductiv©] 
of  great  calamitieSj  and  it  was  a  serious  error  that  he  sboul<^l 
continue  nominally  to  conduct  afl'aLrs  for  which  his  natiirol 
rendered  liim  entirely  unfits 

When  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  separated^ 
from  that  of  the  Colonies,  the  Ouke  of  Newcastle  placed  himself 
in  the  hands  of  his  colleagues,  and  oifered  to  retire  altogether  or 
to  retain  whichever  of  the  two  they  thought  fittest.  He  was  left 
to  select  the  one  he  preferred ;  and  Lord  John  Kussell  cODfessed 
tliat  he  showed  a  '  commendable  ambition'  in  his  choice,  Th* 
public  from  the  outset  was  of  a  difierent  opinion,  and  all  parties 
were  unanimous  in  condemning  the  arrangement  j  but  if  his  col- 
leases,  who  had  the  largest  opportunities  of  judging,  allowed 
him  to  be  qualified  for  the  post,  il  was  no  presumption  in  him 
that  he  did  not  believe  himself  incompetent.  There  was  then  a 
confident  expectation  that  the  Russians,  who  had  not  been  able, 
to  stand  against  the  Turks,  would  speedily  yield  to  the  bayonets' 
of  France  and  England.  Tlie  Ministers^  wliose  knowledge  of 
the  inadequacy  of  our  numbers  and  the  deficiencies  of  the 
equipments  ought  to  have  made  them  less  sanguioe,  looked 
equally  with  the  public,  as  Lord  John  Russell  acknowledged^ 
for  a  triumphant  issue  from  the  ejcpeditian,  and  the  J^uke 
of  New  cast  W  may  be  supposed,  in  common  wilh  others,  to 
have  underrated  the  difficulties  of  the  task  he  had  undertAken* 
Tiiesc  are  circumstances  which  extenuate  his  original  acceptanc 
of  the  post.  When  events  taught  Lord  John  Kussell  the  mistake] 
w^hich  had  been  commit tedj  and  he  urged  the  prop rit-»ty  of  placir 
Lord  Palmerston  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  the  Duke 
again  l^egged  Lord  Aberdeen  to  waive  personal  considerations,  and 
do  what  he  felt  would  be  best  for  the  public  service.  Lord  Aber- 
deen consulted  his  eol leases,  and  they  unanimously  decided,  ta 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  that  the  Duke 
should  remain  where  he  was*  Once  more  he  was  fairly  entiUed  to 
set  the  commendation  of  his  fellow^Ministers  against  the  censure 
of  the  public,  and  hold  fast  to  the  helm. 

A  transition  can  never  be  made  from  a  long  peace  to  an  exteo* 
sive  war  with  perfect  regularity ;  but  to  assert,  as  some  have 
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flone,  that  none  of  the  collea|fiies  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would 
bave  had  better  success,  is  eitlier  to  maintain  that  no  one  in  the 
Cabinet  was  more  able  and  experienced  than  himself,  or  else 
that  ability  and  experience  wou!d  not  have  been  of  the  least 
avaiL  A  little  more  foresight,  a  greater  tact  in  the  choice 
of  agents,  a  more  authoritative  name,  a  stronger  will,  an  addi- 
tional quickness  in  detecting  defects  and  redressing  what  was 
wrong — these  qualities  alone  would  have  saved  us  from  some  of 
the  disasters  which  ensued  j  and  it  is  no  depreciation  of  the 
talents  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  affirm  that  tKe  essential  cha- 
racteristics had  not  received  their  fullest  developmeni;  in  him.. 
Of  his  zeal  and  industry  there  can  no  longer  he  a  question ;  and 
we  cannot  resist  the  satisfaction  of  quoting,  from  his  speech  on 
the  resignation  of  Ministers,  the  eloquent  and  touching  passage 
in  which  he  asserted  his  devotion  to  the  public  service. 

^  But,  my  Lortls^  other  eHar^es  have  been  made  which,  I  confess,  X 
have  felt,  and  contiaue  to  feel  deepljv  1  have  beeji  charged  with  indo*  ' 
lence  and  indifference*  My  Lord^,  aa  regards  iudolence,  the  public 
have  had  everj^  hour,  every  miimte  of  my  Unif*.  To  not  one  hour  of  ^ 
amusement  or  recreation  have  I  presumed  to  thhik  I  was  entitled*  The 
other  charge  of  indifference  is  one  which  is  still  more  painful  to  me. 
Indifference,  my  Lords,  to  what  ?  Indifference  to  the  honour  of  my 
courjtry,  to  the  success  and  to  the  safety  of  ihe  anny  ?  My  Lordst 
I  have  my&elf,  like  many  who  listen  to  me,  too  dear  liostag'es  for  my 
interea^t  in  the  welfare  of  the  [nilttary  and  naval  services  of  the  country 
to  allow  of  Mich  a  sentiment.  I  have  two  son»  engag^ed  In  those  pro* 
fession^,  and  that  alone,  I  think,  would  he  suHicJent;  but,  my  Lords^ 
B5  a  Minister — as  a  man — I  i^hoidd  be  tuiworthy  to  stand  in  any 
assembly  if  the  charge  of  indiffert*nce  nader  such  circum.stance!3  could 
fairly  be  brought  against  me.  Many  a  sleepless  nig-ht  have  I  parsed 
in  thinking  over  the  ills  which  t!ie  pnhlic  believe  and  say  that  I  could 
have  cured,  and  which,  God  knows,  I  would  have  cured  if  it  had  been 
in  my  power  Indolence  and  indifference  are  not  charges  which  eani 
be  brought  against  me ;  and  I  trust  that  my  countrytnen  may  bt^fore 
long  be  satiafied — whatever  they  may  think  of  my  capacity — ^tliat  there 
is  no  ground  for  fixing  that  unjust  stigma  uiH>n  me** 

These  manly  and  earnest  words  could  not  fail  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  every  mind,  and  raise  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the 
general  esteem. 

The  part  which  Lord  John  Russell  played  In  these  transactions, 
and  the  circumslances  under  which  he  resigned,  appeared  at  first 
to  justify  the  ^charge  of  treachery  to  his  colleagues ;  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  tbat  be  has  completely  vindicated  the  integrity  of  , 
bis  motives*  He  withdrew,  however,  at  a  moment  when  to  desert 
was  to  defeat  the  Government^  and  when  he  had  neither  allowed  il 
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to  surmise  that  bis  dissatisfaction  liad  come  to  a  head,  or  ui^^ 
upon  it  atiew  tbe  adoption  of  his  remedies.  His  conduct  took 
the  Ministry  by  surprise ;  and  in  doing-  justice  to  bis  individoAl 
opinions,  he  had  altowetber  forgotten  what  was  due  to  his  asso- 
ciates, who  had  ample  reason  to  feel  themselves  aggrieved.  The 
action  was  rig^ht,  bat  the  time  and  the  manner  were  wron*.  He 
ought  to  have  anticipated  the  attacks  which  everybody  knew 
would  be  made  when  Parliament  met ;  and  he  ought,  as  he  has 
himself  acknowledged,  to  have  come  to  an  explanation  with 
his  colleagues  before  be  abandonetl  them.  But  want  of  foresigfal 
and  the  hasty  yielding  to  impulses^  are  not  ti-eacheTv  and  dec 
There  is  no  statesman  from  wham  we  have  more  frequently  dif- 
fered than  Lord  John  RnsscU,  and  there  is  none,  we  fear,  whom 
wc  are  more  likely  to  have  reason  to  oppose  bereafterj  but  honour^ 
the  heritage  of  the  vast  majority  of  English  gentlemen,  is  happily 
of  no  party. 

Though  the  accession  of  Lord  Jolm  Russell  had  decided  thei 
fate  of  the   Govcmraent   in   advance,   no  one  expected   that   ill 
would  be  in  a  minority  of  157  in  a  house  consisting;  of  453  mem- J 
bers.     Some  merely  desired  an  inquiry,  some  only  intended   by  J 
their  vote  to  express  their  anxiety  for  a  change  in  the  ministry,! 
but  the  larger  part,  as  appeared  in  the  issue,  wished  to  effect  the  I 
double  object     The  true  Opposilionj  the  large  and  compact  b*Klj  I 
of  Conservatives,  could  not  rely  on  the  continued  support  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Lit>eral  party,  who  had  joined  them  for  the 
occasion^   and  without  these  recruits  they  were  still  a  minoritj. 
When  Lord  Derby   was  invited  by  the  Queen  to  construct   an 
administTation,    be   therefore   endeavoured    to    form    a  junctioo 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  defeated  Cabinet.     The  bulk  i 
of  the  Consen^atives  did   not  approve  of  the  offers  made  by  their  J 
leader   to  Lord    Palmerstons   Mr.   Gladstone,    and    Mr»   Sidney [ 
Herbert — offers  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  declarations  of* 
Lord  Derby's  lieutenants  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  tlic 
debate  which  took  place  on  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion*     They  nro^ 
tested  that  their  censure  was  not^  like  that  of  the  public,  directed  ■ 
against  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  hut  agninst 
the  entire  Ministry.     To  offer  to-day  to  share   the  government 
with  men  in  whom  yesterday  they  declared  they  had  no  sort  of 
confidence,  was   a  direct  contradictiom     But  there  was  a  more 
practical   objection.     The   alliance    was   not   proposed    from    a 
coincidence  of  views  on  domestic  policy^     Tbe  conduct  of  ihmi 
Wftr  was  the  ground   of  the  union^   the  sole   excuse  for   com- 
pounding a  motley  government  of  Conscrvaiives   and   Wbi^,^ 
'There  is   one  indispensable  element  of  a  coalition,'  snid  Sir 
E,  B«  LyttoHf  in  bis  admirable  speecb,  incomparably  the  best 
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wbich  was  deUvered  dutini^  the  debate,  ^ancl  that  is  that  its 
members  should  coalesce/  Upon  this  principle  it  was  to  the 
men  wlio  embodied  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  coniitry,  and  whose 
names  would  have  1>een  a  pledge  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
tht^  con  lest,  to  whom  Lord  Derby  should  have  bad  recourse^  in- 
stead of  wliich  he  sek*cted  to  accompany  Lord  Palmers  ton  the 
most  suspected  elements  of  the  old  administration*  Mr«  Sidney 
Herbert  was  the  person  who,  nest  to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  was  the  most  responsible  for  the  past  failures,  and 
Mr,  Gladstone,  in  the  ct>urse  of  a  long  speech  on  the  night  when  the 
Government  was  defeated,  did  not  let  fait  a  syllable  on  the  policy  of 
the  war*  Both  acknowled|:ed  Lord  Aberdeen  as  their  political 
leader,  and  tliere  was  no  appearance  that  they  were  more  active 
and  ardent  than  their  chief.  Lord  Derby  detailed  his  negotia- 
tions, and  the  motives  which  influenced  him,  with  the  utmost 
frankness,  and  with  his  unfailing  eloquence,  but  he  said  nothing  to 
justify  this  attempt  to  ^aft  upon  the  Conser^^atlve  stem  the  least 
sturdy  branches  of  the  rejected  Government.  He  wisely  retired 
from  the  field  when  he  found  tbat  the  only  ministry  be  could 
form  must  depend  for  its  existence  upon  the  forbearance  of 
opponents.  Nothing  is  more  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  a  party 
than  place  without  power.  Principles  are  frittered  away  in  the 
inevitable  compromises  to  maintain  an  existence,  frequent  defeats 
bring  discredit  on  both  men  and  measures,  and  the  Government 
is  shortly  compelled  to  resigii  with  its  character  damaged  and  its 
influence  curtailed, 

Tbe   immediatQ   followers  of  Lord  John  Russell  bad   voted . 
in  the  majority^  which  was  assigned  as  the  reason  why  be  was] 
next  invited  to  form  an  administration.     When  he  had  passed 
through  tbe  form,  and  it  could  be  nothing  more,  the  turn  of  Lortl 
Palinerston  arrived,     Tbe  Govemmrnt  of  Lord  Aberdeen  w« 
defeated  on  the  29th  of  January,  and  it  was  not  till  the  16th  of 
February  that  bis  successor  presented  himself  before  tbe  House 
of  Commons  with  his  renovated  ministry.     There  were  minor 
changes,  but  the  only  material  differences  between  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  tlie  old  were  that  Lord  John  Russell  bad  retired 
from  the  Cabinet  to  become  Ambassador- Extraordinary  to  Vienna, 
tbat  Lord  Panmure  was  Minister  of  War  in  place  of  the  Duke  of  J 
Newcastle,  and  that  instead  of  Home 'Secretary  Lord  Palmerstoa 
was  Premier  in  the  place  of  Lord  A  berdeen.    Thus  the  anomaly 
was  presented  of  a  government  defeated  by  an  immense  majority 
brought  back  nearly  in  its  integrity  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  ] 
larger  part  of  the  nation  within  a  few  days  after  It   had   beea  { 
joyfully  dismissed.    The  altered  tom^  was  produced  by  the  simple  ' 
ejtchange  of  Lord  Pabnerston  for  Lord  Aberdeen^ — the  one  the 
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symbol  in  the  pjes  of  the  public  of  a  high  and  resolute  policj,  t 
the  other  was  the  reverse. 

It  was  understood  that  the  followers  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel] 
did  not  willingly  remain  in  ibe  reinstated  Cabinet.  One  obvious « 
reason  for  their  reluctance  was  the  appearance  it  mi^ht  ^ive  that  , 
they  joined  in  the  censure  of  their  leader  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
their  associate  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  if  they  con tinueti  in  a« 
ministry  which  derived  its  popularity  from  being  purged  of  tbese  ^ 
obnoxious  colleagues.  Lord  Aberdeen  himself  interposed,  and  it.^ 
is  believed  that  it  was  owning  to  his  solicitations  that  Mr.  Glad^ 
stone  consented  to  retain  his  office.  *- 1  am  but  a  grain,'  said  one 
of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy >  *in  the  balance  of  European  power^ 
nevertheless  1  can  make  the  scale  incline  to  whichever  side  I 
adopt/  It  is  a  similar  equality  in  the  strength  of  parties, 
coupled  with  the  great  ability  of  one  or  two  of  its  members^  whicb 
has  conferred  importance  upon  the  small  section  of  men  of  wbo»e 
principles  nothing  is  known  except  that  they  are  not  Conserv-a- 
tives,  Radicals,  nor  Whigs,  They  seceded  from  their  party  on 
the  question  of  free  tr^ide,  and  since  this  was  settled  they  have 
remained  distinctj  without  having  put  forth  a  single  distinctive 
doctrine.  Their  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons  deals  in  an 
eloquent  amplitude  of  phraseology.  Yet  with  all  this  CQpiousti4^& 
of  speech  there  is  no  one  whose  opinions  are  less  known  to 
the  world.  A  party  without  an  Intelligible  policy,  and  whose 
tendencies  are  secret,  ran  never  obtain  adherents  or  confidence. 
No  follower  could  tell  whetl^er  he  would  be  conducted  towards 
hmd  Derby  or  Mr*  Bright.  Hardly  had  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Palmers  ton  been  formed,  when  this  section  of  the  Cabinet  fur- 
nished a  specimen  of  its  uncertain  course.  On  the  16th  of 
February  the  I'remier  made  his  ministerial  statement,  and  on 
the  21st  the  remnant  of  the  Aberdeen  party  resigned.  The 
reason  they  offered  for  this  step  was,  that  the  Flouse  of  Com- 
mons  insisteil  upon  appointing  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  which 
it  had  already  voted  by  a  majority  of  157»  Wlien  they  con^ 
sented  to  take  oflicc,  the  ministerial  crisis  had  been  so  pro- 
longed that  the  countr}\  in  consequence  *>f  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  were  not  only  impatient  but  alarmed,  and  foreign  na- 
tions pointctl  to  our  perplexities  as  an  argument  against  constitu- 
tional government  itself*  That  Mr,  Gladstone  and  Ids  coadjutors 
should  liave  cotne  back  to  power  upon  the  mere  presumption, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  changed  its  mind,  and  that 
they  should  resolve,  when  they  found  it  had  not,  to  throw 
everything  back  into  confusion,  was,  we  must  think,  An  unw&r* 
rant  able  step. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  coalition  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  i 
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like  all  the  coalitions  which  preceded  it,  was  a  complete  failure. 
It  was  formed  on  the  21st  of  December,  1852,  and  lasted  a  lilt!e 
more  than  two  jeara,  A  single  memorable  transaction  haa 
marked  iU  period  of  ptjwer,  and  it  fell  to  pieces  from  its  In- 
ability to  deal  with  this  solitary  question.  There  was  a  wfiiit  of 
vigfour  io  every  slag^e^ — in  the  preliminary  negotiations,  in  the 
preparations  for  war,  in  tbe  war  itself.  Where  energy  and 
timidity  have  to  agree  upon  a  course  of  foreign  policy,  tbe  natural 
result  is  one  of  tliose  half-measures  wliich  is  just  enoug:h  to . 
provoke,  and  not  sufficient  to  restrain.  The  very  talents  of  some 
of  the  Cabinet  were  a  source  of  weakness,  for  tbey  were  strong- 
men  pulling  different  ways.  Tl^ey  have  now  and  then  in  public 
vaunted  the  unity  of  their  counsels  and  tlieir  mutual  esteem^  but 
it  was  always  when  they  were  announcinj^  tijat  their  dirergeme  bad 
become  too  great  to  permit  the  in  to  move  any  longer  in  tlie  same 
orbit.  It  was,  indeed,  according  to  the  onUnary  workinjr  of 
human  nature  that  subonlinatton  should  be  wanting:  for  could  it 
be  supposetl  that  the  Premier  and  Iiis  ailherents  would  act  in 
obedience  to  Lord  John  Russell,  or  that  Lord  John  Russell, 
Willi  a  party  which  in  numbers  and  traditional  celebrity  was  im- 
mensely superior,  would  consent  to  be  merged  in  the  followers  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  ?  The  original  disposal  of  the  ofiices  showed 
upon  what  a  vicious  principle  the  Cabinet  was  formed.  If  a  man 
was  particularly  conversant  with  foreign  affairs,  be  was  appointed 
to  manage  the  home  department  ;  if  be  w*as  intimately  versed  in 
colonial  government,  be  was  set  to  look  after  tbe  woods  and. 
forests ;  if  be  was  noted  for  elaborate  theories  on  Church  audi 
State,  he  was  made  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse*  That 
all  definite  opinions  might  be  neutralised,  and  prevented  front, 
coming  into  conflict  with  the  opinions  of  anybody  else,  the  man 
and  his  proper  subject  were  kept  apart^j  Tiiid  the  qualification  fox* 
an  office  was  to  be  a  stranger  to  its  functions. 

Before  tlie  repaired  Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmers  ton  was  well  warm 
in  its  place,  confidence  began  to  be  succeeded  by  misgiving,  if  by 
tbe  retirement  of  the  Aberdeen  party  be  lost  one  or  two  powerful 
debaters,  it  was  a  great  advantage  that  he  could  now  compose  a 
cabinet  of  homogeneous  materials.  It  was  said  to  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  constructing  at  last  a  slroiig  Government  whic  h  would  de- 
serve, as  regards  tbe  management  of  the  war,  the  con  fide  nee  of  the 
public*  When  tbe  list  of  the  new  appointments  appeared,  the 
general  cry  was  that  the  opportunity  had  been  lost;  but,  with  tbe 
eJLception  of  Mr,  Layard,  who  was  offered  a  post  in  whicti  hia 
talents  would  have  been  rendered  inoperative,  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  available  Whig  ability  was  set  aside^  There  was  a 
dearth  of  men   of  commanding    talents,    and    those  who  were 
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dio&en  were    probably    as    good   as    those  who    wt*te    omttted^. 
Weak,  however^  the  Ministry  is,  if  it  is  judged  by  the  inajuritv 
the  iiiuncs  wtilcb  compose?  it;  and  thoug-b  no  une  cuiild  predict 
what  may  l>e  its  t*Hiure  of  ofbce— fur  some  oi  the  feeblest  anti 
lo*ist    protniiiiii^     administrations     Lave    mnoife^tetl    unexpected  ■ 
viulity  — its  hoUl  upon  Parliament  apjicars  to  be  precarious.   Tb«| 
Aberdeen  party  lias   jnrjffered   its   help,  but  experience    shofv^l 
ihiit    iieulral   supjiort  smm   degenerates  into  hosiilily.       If  Sir' 
James  Graiiam,  \lr.  Glads  rone,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  eoulcl 
not  cume  to  an  agreement  %vit*i  Lord  Pidmerslun  -when  tbey  w*tj 
in  the  same  Cabinet,  and  bad  all  the  helps  to  union  wliicb  aris^^ 
from   Iriendly  discussion,  what  cfiance  is   there  that  the  tUss4?n-- 
tients   uill   continue  to  approve  of  measures  upon  which  thej 
Ijave  not  been  rtjnsuUt*d,  and  their  objeitions  to  whicli  can  only] 
be  beard  and  answered  iij  hostile  debates?     Such  assUtanee  ail 
theirs  usually    fails  at  the  uj^oment   when    it  is  most  rcquiredll 
Tile  disappointed  aspiiants  for  plrice  will,  in  like  manner,  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition  upon  the   first  critical  occrisiofi^  and 
the  Whv^  party,  stripped  of  ihese  subsidiary  aids,  is  a  minority j 
of  tlie  House. 

It  is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  that  we  dwell  upon  these  obvious 
dangers.      They   ought  rather  to    be  considered   a   slimulas   \m^ 
exert ipn,  for  there   is  one,  and   only  onej  method  of   a^eriio| 
them — to  perfect  the  machinery  by  w!dch  war  is  tarried  on,  actfll] 
to^  give    all   tlie  movement  to    the   wheels   of  wbieli    tbey    arol 
rapabli\     It  is  not  a  hollow  profession  on  the  part  of  those  wbail 
like  ourselves,  differ  from  the  Ministry  on  questions  of  domcstij 
policVj  to  sAy  that  they  will  uphold   the  men  who  can  Ujiholdl 
ibe  naval  and  military  power  of  the  country*     1*he  war  concemil 
us  as  we  are  Engiishnien,  and   noi  ns  we  are  Conservatives  f^iiiil 
Whii^s.      1 1  lias   irequently   happened   that  persons   who  are   ootj 
giftf^d  with  oratorical  talents  have  proved  themselves  more  ad  roil  I 
and  indefatigable  in  the  business  t>f  their  office  than  others  wL^I 
imposed  by  their  debating^  and  declamatory  skill ;  and  it  won  1^1 
be   premature  to  conclude  that  the  Government  will  show  itself] 
incapable  because  it  is  not  rich  jn   brilliant  spokesmen,     Sensi 
and  industry  go  a  long  way  in  the  management  of  affairs,     Tbcl 
country  at  present  looks  on  with  suspi^nse^  awaiting  the  materiula 
for  judgment, 

The  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiryi  ibougb  sop* 
ported  by  most  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  House  of  Com  mom 
and  loudly  demanded  by  the  pressj  appears,  we  must  confess,  to 
us  to  bs  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  to  some  extent  an  imoad  on 
the  royal  prerogative.  Former  investigations  did  not  lake  pi  Ace 
till  the  expeditions  were  at  an  endj  and  when  there  was  no  datigcr 
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that  a  larassbg  irkqiiest  woultl  interfere  wilh  the  operalions, 
and  distrat  t  the  atteiitioo  of  the  Guvevntiicnt  and  tbe  commanders 
from  their  immediate  duties.  There  was  no  ally  whose  proceed- 
mg^s  were  so  bound  up  witb  our  own  that  there  vas  a  cunstaiit 
probabjlity  that  he  woidd  be  implicated  by  the  evidence,  and 
ijffended  by  revelations  which  he  had  no  opportuiiitj  to  rebut. 
The  officers  and  iigrent$  whose  conducl  might  lie  iinptii;ni-<l 
were  not  three  thousand  miles  away,  unable  for  weeks^  perhaps 
for  months,  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  them,  antl 
exposed  in  the  interim  to  altaeks  J'ounded  upon  €x  parte  sslatc- 
ment:^  wifith  would  be  quoted  as  proved*  Tiaey  were  not  left, 
at  the  seat  of  war  to  bear  an  oppressive  r es pons i hill ly,  to  risk 
their  lives  daily  in  the  service  of  tlieir  comitry,  and  to  eu- 
dwre  the  bardsliijis  of  a  terrible  campaig^n,  while  a  Committee  of 
the  Commons  of  England  was  accumulalitig  facts  injurious  lo 
their  character  behind  their  bn*  ks.  In  ortbnary  cases  the  su|>- 
posed  delinquents  can  instruct  their  representatives  on  the  Com- 
mittee,  who,  aided  by  this  informaliun,  subject  the  witnesses  to  what 
is  equivalent  to  a  rross^exami nation.  IJere^  if  the  defence  is  ever 
heanlf  or  being  heard  is  ever  heeded,  owin^  to  the  inlcn'al  whicli 
has  el ap sell,  there  can  be  nothing  beyond  naked  counler'Slate- 
iDcnts*  Tlie  advantaj^e  wliich  is  to  be  derivetl  from  ttie  nm* 
6rmatory  testimony  el  lei  led  from  adverse  or  forgetful  persons  is 
entirely  lust*     But  we  will  not  continue  ta  aigue  upon  a  causo 

*  In  a  fipVLcli  which  I^ord  I^rouflmm  delivi'rvd  nu  tL«  23ri1  of  Mart^li  in  t]it» 
Hotue  **{  LoixVs  oQ  *  Cfimiyiil  Law  Proc^Hiur^  '  wc  And  ti  pniAag^  of  which  it  i« 
illipo«iWc  to  mtiiitKi(?rftiitjd  the  niiplicjation:  —  *  I  hovi^  fiwolt*  my  IjOrds,  od  the 
dMeti  ©f  the  GtAud  Sary\  Ihe  presit  want  ofrc^tthu  pniftic.'.  i\m  *murv  waui  o| 
r«ipaaiibiUr} .  iLiioty  la  wtiich  ihe  c^  '^  bt/ 

left  as  to  tb'  "    verdkt  U  giTen.     I  ;  U' 

laid  to  theil...... .    ...  l.... ..^uiion  ■  nM   thut  piuisvs,  \.<.- ^   .l..    .,.  .,,^  jio^r 

hardly  bear uig  TtpOQ  p^rsrins  uuichnig  whtjtu  \he  wUiii^Miefi  ]iii^t;  d«]x}eiiHl,  nU  ift 
a>iiJiutd  to  the  G£<^ri.'t  pbci?  fif  irvi|uin\  aad  uukiiA  thi^  iiriOiL'tecs  cIhki&c  to  till 
what  pafiscd  iJothiDg  caij  rt'jieh  (he  jnilili<!  ear,  Thh  is  a  rcdeeoiing  virtue  ^hkh 
nfibrtls  some  emiipeiipaiion  ft^r  [hv  vrih  [hut  m*M  ever  attend  n  srcret  r»ii|tnhMitnii 
If  iadevd  the  Grand  Jury  wt?rt*  U>  ri'C4?iift  vhak-rrr  drp-  \  pi'mmK  ^ht^n 

to  uiiike  btfibre  it;  if  it  wrr^  tu  wtkopie  all  idiluiilt  i<:  f^ri  aguimt  itnc 

only  the  party  ncciifieil  but  Livery  one  tl»e  townrds  tiIkuji  l*  ^  h  Mjlice  vm  crjter- 
tiiineil  or  a  Kpit^ffiil  fueling  miia  chiwHed  j  if  ptltii*  ul*et»t  citiild  Ik.*  if  sailed 
hehmd  th*iir  bii«k»,  and  thcwi;  uho  iAnv  no  pariica  itt  ill  io  the  pm^o^i^^iiig  «^rv 
4«UDU»crd  under  eolonr  uf  ell  ^?  who  wci*** ;  aoij  if  all  that  pa^ sea  were 

minutely  chronklc^  nud  full}  i  tu  the  wurld— (heti  "wv  itii^ht  truly  nffirtii 

Ihiit  the  inquisitorial  offlcf  v*  if;  SL^sulB^Hisly  ]X'rr*rttMi  uud  ohuficd ;  luat  lh*> 
UibtiiM]  io  p<*rfortniug;  \tA  fui^ctiou^^  hfid  bvcuuie  iial  niL'rdy  ui^l^w,  iul  per* 
tiicioMii,  iiud  fnx  ftxHn  cluimiiigas  it  uow  Joes  om  ivspeel,  nit^ht  look  to  W  fjittdily 
nlKitcHl  ofi  1  numttrouB  nud  »u  iutolerfthle  nttismice/  It  wonH  Im?  diffleult  to  o^vz- 
mUf  th*  importiooe  of  the  *hole  of  the  matter*  tJvaltd  hi  Ms  spoecb,  or  t^t  the 
^Molutious  wilh  which  it  oondudi^d.  It  m  tube  butHid  iluu  xim  comiamloa  for 
wtiieh  lA.ivd  nroiighttm  h«  askisi  will  issue  trhboul  Scb).  that  the  cHraitml  may 
no  longer  be  nble  to  elude  the  taws,  and  that  the  ttiaoceat  may  not  continue  to 
aoHer  the  penaltJei  of  fiulu 
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which  has  been  deculet],  Tbe  qut'stton  was  rliscussed  vntlf 
particular  ability  by  Mr,  Lowe,  as  well  as  by  Sir  James  GrsLhao^ 
and  Mn  Gladstone;  and  thoug^h  the  House  lislenctl  coldly  to*. 
the  reasoning  of  the  first^  when  delivering  opinions  wliicli  wer 
opposed  to  the  temper  of  tlie  moment,  his  speech  appears 
us  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  forcible  of  the  night,  Nf^r  bni 
tbe  result  altered  our  opinion  of  the  validity  of  bis  argument 
If  all  the  evils  which  were  anticipated  do  not  ensue^  we  owe  thc^ 
advantage  to  tbe  opponents  of  the  Committee.  They  pointed  out 
tbe  dangers  with  such  evident  truth  that  the  investigation  wai 
entered  upon  with  a  spirit  of  caution  very  different  iVom  whal 
w^ould  have  prevailed  if  their  warning  voices  had  not  been  raised^ 

Tbe  objections  to  the  Committee,  serious  as  we  consider  them, 
are  less  momentous  than  the  preservation  of  the  army,  and  with  it 
the  honour  and  interests  of  tbe  counlry*    The  question  is^  whether 
the  emergency  was    such    that    there    was   no   hope  of  redress 
except  the  House  of  Commons  took  the  business  into  its  own 
hands.     Lord  Palmerston  put  the  case  with  perfect  fairness  :  *  If  ^ 
the  House  of  Commons  now  forego  this  Committee,  the  Gorera- 
ment  will  he  your  Committee,  and  we  will  leave  you  to  judjercj  by 
the   results   of  our   efforts   and   labours,   w*betber  yon    will    be 
satisfied    with   the    inquiries    and    improvements    we   make,   or 
whether  you  will  afterwards  choose  to  institute  a  somewhat  morel 
formal   and   Parliamentary  investigation  of  your   own.'     Those | 
who  believed  that   there  was  no  reliance   to  be  placed   in   lhi#] 
promise  were  bound  to   look  out  for  another  and  more  trust- 
worthy agency  3  but  for  ourselves  we  think  that  there  was  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  Executive,  stimulated  by  the   d<?- 
mands  of  tbe  country,   would   not  be   insensible  to  the   respon- 
si  hil  i  ty  w  h  ic  h  d  e vol  ved  u]i  on  it,     Th  e  i  ss  ue  we  s  u  sp  ec t  w  i  1 1  j  u  gtif jf  j 
tbe  validity  of  the  plea  for  delay*      If  the  Committee  dt^es  lesgj 
barm  than  was  anticipated,  there  is  the  strongest  probability  tbaf 
it  will  also  effect  less  good*     It  is  not  every  instance  of 
tnaiiagf^ment  it  discloses  that  proves  its  necessity.     Very  many  of 
the  facts  were  previously  notorious,  antl  a  part,  at  least,  of  the] 
abuses  were  either  corrected  already,  or  were  in  process  of  ccn^j 
rection  through  the  measures  of  the  Government,     All  tliat  van  Wl 
set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  Committee  is  the  amount  of  benefit] 
which  will  result  exclusively  from  its  labours,  and  which  wotaldj 
have  been  lost  if  it  had  not  Jieen  appointed  at  all,  or  if  the  itive^«| 
tigation  had  l>een  deferred  till  the  expedition  was  at  an  end. 

The  means  which  the   Ministry  adopted  to  cure  the  evils  at 
the  seat  of  war,  though  scarcely  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  thi 
emergency,  we  fain  would  hope  may  be  attended  with  useful  resuttJil 
The  application  was  required  above  all  to  be  prampt.    While  coin-^ 
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uiueees  were  lii%^estigating  and  deliberating,  our  armatnents  were 
<lwimUin^  away  like  the  snowHake,  and  our  soldiers  were  suffering 
or  perishing,  A  commander  so  firm  and  su  intelligent  as  General 
Simpson  airiving:  IrcsU  in  the  Crimea,  with  the  complaints  and 
deniands  of  the  Parliament  and  people  of  England  still  sound- 
ing in  his  ears,  may  be  expected  to  break  through  any  mischit^'V- 
ous  routine,  and  reduce  the  sta(f,  which  has  lieen  put  under 
his  authority,  to  the  most  efficient  working-order  of  which  it 
ts  capable.  Sir  John  M*Neill^  though  not  in  vigorous  health, 
is  a  man  of  distinguished  ability.  His  office  is  not  to  manage 
the  commissariat,  but  one  which  demands  less  bodily  capability 
— to  inquire  into  its  management.  His  quick  intelligence 
will,  we  doubt  not,  soon  discriminate  where  the  mischief  rests, 
and  suggest  the  appropriate  remedy.  It  has  been  alleged 
^against  these  and  other  persons  in  situations  of  command,  that 
they  are  no  longer  young.  But  intellectual  is  of  more  importance 
than  physical  vigour;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  ivhich  follows 
upon  a  long  peace,  it  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  only  the  elderly 
whose  quid  ifi  cat  ions  have  been  tried.  The  progress  of  tlie 
contest  may  bring  genius  to  the  surface.  At  the  outset  it  is  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  surrounding  mass  of  mediocrity  \  and  if 
there  is  a  course  wliirh  would  be  more  hazardous,  more  insane, 
than  anothefj  it  would  be  to  put  young  men  into  situations  of 
supreme  authority  in  the  chance  of  their  turning  out  brilliant 
general  s»  The  experience  and  prudence  of  age  are  some  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  pliancy  of  limb;  and  if  we  cannot  have 
all  ad\'antages  combined,  we  prefer  men  who  have  grown  grey 
in  the  service,  and  whose  characteristics  are  proved,  to  rash  ex- 
periments with  their  juniors,  who  might  be  entirely  wanting  in 
the  discretion  which  is  the  better  part  of  command. 

Though  much  of  the  misery  has  arisen  from  mismanagement^ 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  part  of  it  is  inseparable  from 
a  slate  of  war.  Where  there  are  camps  there  will  be  epidemics ; 
where  a  campaign  has  to  be  conducted  there  will  be  privation 
and  fatigue.  To  languish  sometimes  in  inaction,  and  sometimes 
tu  be  overwhelmed  by  the  severity  of  the  toil,  is  rather  the  rule 
than  tlie  eatception.  Military  history  is  full  not  only  of  moving 
accidents,  but  of  thousands  perishing,  with  the  sod  for  their  bed^ 
henumbed  by  cold,  burnt  up  witli  fever,  emaciated  by  hunger, 
exhausted  by  exertion^  dying  with  sluggisli  indifference,  as  care- 
less of  life  as  they  were  impotent  to  prolong  it.  Of  the  evils 
which  are  remediable,  some  at  least  have  never  been  remedied  in 
any  previous  war.  They  were  regarded  as  incidental  to  a  lot  of 
which  the  leading  characterislics  were  hai*dship  and  danger;  and 
no  one  expected  that  a  moving  population,  equal  to  that  of  the 
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larg^er  cities,  could   carry  in  its   train  the  comforts  which  were 

accunitilalcd  In  the  stationary  centres  of  tivi ligation.  But  thc«e 
men  sufferetl  in  silence  and  obscurity.  There  were  ni>  reporteciK 
to  paint  the  picture  of  woe t  aiid  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  mankind 
by  narratives  penned  while  the  horrors  were  fresh  or  still  sub- 
sisting. The  losses  before  Sebastopol  are  not  unparalleled.* 
A^in  and  a^ain  they  have  been  equalled  and  even  surpassed. 
But  a  stroni^  iiijht  has  been  thrown  upon  the  scene,  and  we  are 
apt  to  believe  it  unprecedented  because  we  see  it  dlsUnctlv  lor 
the  fii-st  lime.  An  immense  service  has  been  render ed  by  the 
press  in  drap-g-in^  the  entire  system  into  day,  antl  bringing-  it 
under  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  Humanity  and  policy 
here  ^o  hand-in-hand  ;  for  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  the  snldier 
we  have  made  tliaii  to  fonn  a  new  one^  Every  life  we  pt*eser%-e 
in  a  campai^i  is  so  much  addition  to  our  predominance  so 
the  field,  and  is  a  unit  of  power  in  the  day  of  battle*     The 

*  A  celebrated  event  in  tlip  military  annolii  of  England— tL^  Uikiug   of  die 
HaviLtina  in  17ti2— isaii  instance  of  llib.    The  eirenmsttii]c<?s  of  the  sK'ge  txsre 
in  many  respects  so  smgi^hir  a  resemhliince  to  v^hnt  Inis  oceiitreii  in  !he  CrinKs 
that  we  quote  the  iiarmtive  which  is  given  by  Lord  Mahtm  in  his   History  of 
Eiiglaiul;— •  The  whole  force  amonntcd  to  nineteen  slji]is  of  the  line,  erg htei'ti 
smutkr  ships  of  war,  and  one  h  mid  red  nnd  fifty  ti-ansports  with  ten   thoufsatid 
ioWiers  on  boartL    They  made  good   iheir  bndin^  near  the  Hivjiiuia   ^ithoit 
i}|)poeitiou,  hut  on  approaehiug  the  city  fouittl  thetBgi.4?€8  beset  vtih  tbi^ 
formidable  obtitacltf&.     First  amon}^  thesi;  might  W  t'<^ekoned  I  he  elimgle,  which,  1 
tht?  Enmm«?r  i^easMra,    to  which   this  entetpri&e  had   l>een  delayed^  and   with  th_ 
nMdfuI  exposure  of  active  gervice^  isi  dangeroufi,  nay  deadly,  toa.n  Eitropeati  ttmB^\ 
The  city  itself,  though,  like  most  other  j^ea-poihts  in  Cnbu,  def^fitute  of  nnlunij 
strength,  had  been  fortified  with  the  utmost  s^kill^  cfist^  and  eare*  as  the  gi-tat  mmfti 
and  centra  of  the  Spanish  American  trade.     Within  the  harbour  lay  twd re  ship 
of  the  line  J  withiu  the  i^mpavts  a  garrison  which,  including  the  Cfumtrj'  milit 
was  II DC  interior  in  force  to  the  beitjegei^.     fk' bides  the  strutig  workii  tianked  witliJ 
bastious  which  defended  tiie  main  bcidy  of  the  places  the  narrow  eijtrance  of  tJ 
harbour  was  -^ocnred  by  two  fbrts  deemed  well-nigh  impregmiMe,    the  forts 
Puutal  and  of  Moro.     It  v^ils  again bt  thy  Maru  tliat  llie  l'*n^lbh  first  dir^  >      '    ^ 
attack.     The}  begaJi  on  the  12ih  of  June  to  construct  iiicir  buiterie-^,  1 
wag  the  soil,  and  so  hard  the  rtick  beneaUif  thiit  tliey  ndvanced  hut  vr 
^hc  seamen,  however,  cordially  co-eperufcd  with   the  N^ldi^frs;    by    ' 
exertiaas  the  batteries  were  at  length  comidetcd»  cind  the  canuon  dnii. . 
prodigious  lubour  over  a  long  e stent  of  rugged  #horo.    Several  of  the  men  ^i  w« 
dropped  down  dead  with  beat,  thint,  and  fatigue .    At  length  the  aniilenr  of  li 
besiegers  l»cgan  to  play  npon  the  fort,  and  tome  vigorous  salUis  of  the 
were  sicftdily   repulsed^     One  niorning  three  3hips  of  the  English  fleet  i 
theins^lvi.$  as  ck^e  us  they  could  to  the  Morn,  and  atttmpted  by  their  lire  to  tUi 
mount  Its  gtini^j  but  they  w^rc  compelled  Iq  withdraw,  after  slight  elfeet  iipon  ih 
enemy ^  and  great  dannige  to  themselves*  ♦    ♦    *   The  capitulation  n-au  not  nigne 
until  the  morning  of  the  Ktth  of  Augn.'^t.     It  enme  in  good  time,— the  K-ftgHf h  I 
already  lost  about  one  thousand  one  J)  mid  red  men  from  sickness  cjr  the  ^wotd,  fin 
!  find  it  JWiserted  that  at  the  time  of  the  snrremler  no  more  <\  i  i  *  f 

hundred  pemaineil  capable  of  real  service.'   {M^ihfm's  Htakfrtf  ff 
VoL  IT.  p.  265 J     But  the  losses  incurred  in  this  t^peiliiion  vt^,K    ..,  ..  .i.,i.^   j^^.^t 
*  In  the  last  war,'  wrote  Dr.  Johnson  in  ir7K  '  the  JIavanna  wajs  t,iken,  at  whxil 
expense  i»  too  well  remembereil .     May  my  country  be  nfver  cui-^lhI  T«ith  sufb 
another  conquest  V 
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prorpssion  will  be  niorc  popular  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
consideretl,  and  the  recruiting  sejjeant  will  iiiul  it  easier  ta  fill 
lip  the  larancies  in  the  rcgioirntSj  and  be  will  have  a  better 
ehoiec  of  men. 

Tbtr2  is  perhapa  no  nttlirm  which  has  a  loftier  notion  of  its 
prowess  than  the  Eii*rilsh.  Our  lU^ets  were  expected  to  crumble 
fwrts  i<Ti pregnable  to  ships  inU)  dnst,  our  soldiers  were  expected 
to  march  in  military  state  from  conquest  to  conquest.  But  on 
the  other  baud  no  nation  is  aiore  forward  to  cry  out  against 
failure^  or  more  ready  to  exaggerate  its  own  disg^rare.  Something 
of  this  temper  has  been  iiiaiiifested  at  prt^scnf,  and  our  humilia- 
tion has  been  spoken  of  in  far  stronger  terms  than  is  supported 
by  a  view  of  the  entire  campaign.  The  army  was  sent  too  late 
to  the  Crimea^  the  force  was  insufficient  fiir  so  gigantic  an  en* 
terprise,  the  land  transport  service  w^as  neglected  or  mismana;xed| 
and  other  errors,  some  inevitable,  some  venial,  and  some  inexcu- 
Bablt%  were  committed.  But  never  was  the  military  supremacy  of 
France  and  England  more  completely  vimlicated^  Their  courage 
and  endurance  have  been  wonderful.  In  ihc  field  they  have 
been  invincible ;  and  when  our  boos  and  our  ^andsons  are  to 
be  animated  by  an  appeal  to  the  deeds  of  tfieir  forefathers,  ike 
chivalrous  devotion  of  tlie  cavalry  at  Balaklava,  and  of  the  infantry 
at  Inkennanu,  w  ill  not  be  for^>tt^n.  Valour  is  the  military  lil'e  of 
anatiiinf  and  while  this  remains  our  presh'^e  is  not  de&lrojed  by 
defecrs  in  mechanical  arrangements,  wliicb  a  few  skilful  clerks 
could  set  to  rights,  and  which  w  ill  be  rectified^  if  the  Ministers 
are  at  all  wortliy  of  their  posts,  before  the  year  is  out. 

If  tee  are  Immiliateih  what  language  can  describe  the  case  of  the 
enemy  t  Tlie  army  in  Russia  I  as  been  the  u nr  easing  oli^jec  t  of  atten- 
tion to  tbe  Cxar ;  it  has  been  constantly  exercised  in  war,  and  all 
the  mai'hinery  by  which  war  is  carried  on  bad  been  j>erfec!ed  by  use 
and  was  ready  for  action.  Vet  not  only  has  this  army  been  routetl 
in  every  engagemont,  but  it  bas  suffered  more  from  privations 
than  oursehes,  Should  at*other  Baron  Moltke  ever  describe  tl;e 
Hussian  campaign  of  1^54  and  1855,  it  will  be  a  rcpetilion  of 
the  ravages  of  1828  and  1829,  Whatever  have  Ijeen  our  short- 
comings, we  slaiul  upon  a  higher  pedestal  than  the  Colossus  who 
lately  over-awetl  the  world.  It  is  nut  that  we  tliink  lightly  of 
mismanagement  which  was  great  in  itself  an<l  lamentable  in  its 
consequences,  but  it  seems  to  us  thai  the  conclusions  which  are 
to  be  drawn  from  it  have  been  sometimes  overstate*!, 

TLo  [K>tentate  who  raised  the^^e  coin  mot  iuns  has  been  suddenly 
taken  away  in  tlie  midst  of  them,  the  vii  tim  of  the  (iisn^tevs  and 
the  cares  he  had  brought  upon  himself^  and  which  proved  Umj  muih 
for  even   his  strong  fiumc  and   iron  will.     He   died  amid  the 
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sill p wreck  of  his  hopes,  when  the  whole  jjolicy  of  his  rei^  had 
hcPH  dcfciilcd,  and  when  he  had  entered  upon  ne|2:otlatioiis 
which,  whether  he  was  sincere  in  thern  or  not,  must  have  been 
a  terrihie  blow  to  his  domineering^  and  insulting  pride.  The 
last  woundj  as  well  as  the  first,  inflicted  hy  tliis  war  on  that 
ambitious  spiritj  came  from  the  *  sick  man '  whc^se  weakness 
he  expected  to  fjill  an  easy  prey  to  his  own  strensrlb^  ami 
he  sank  hcneath  the  stroke.  Wg  are  too  liable  perhaps  at 
this  moment  to  interpret  his  entire  life  by  the  final  actioti 
which  produced  the  war*  His  equity  and  moderation  were  far 
many  yer\TS  the  constant  theme  of  praise,  and  it  may  possibly^ 
be  foimd,  when  the  transactions  of  the  whole  of  his  reign  are 
considered,  that  the  former  eulo»>ies  and  the  present  abuse  are 
both  excessive.  Rut  of  one  point  there  can  be  no  question,  find  it 
throws  a  suspicion  upon  all  his  acts  — that  bis  treatment  of  Turkey, 
which  was  marked  by  the  grossest  injustice  and  deceit^  wa 
itself  perpetrated  under  the  mask  of  that  moderation  and  gene* 
rosity  he  has  always  affected  to  wear.  At  I  he  be«T  inning-  of  his 
reign  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  policy  which  he  has  attem  pled  i 
to  carry  to  its  consistent  conclusion  at  the  close.  The  narraiiri 
of  Baron  MUffiin^  of  his  mission  to  Constantinople  in  1829, 
whither  he  went  as  the  nominal  envoy  of  Prussia  to  persuade  the 
Sultan  to  accept  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  has  been  latelj 
translated  by  Mr.  Jardine,  and  throws  no  little  light  on  the 
conduct  and  character  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  which  may 
be  advantageously  studied  now  when  Knssia  is  once  more  i^^ 
sorting^  to  the  stealthy  resources  of  her  diplomacy  in  the  pending 
negotiations  for  peace. 

The  conflict  of  the  Czar  with  Turkey  in  1828  was  of  his  own 
seeking.  His  true  motive  for  interposing  at  that  instant  hsm 
been  related  by  Baron  Moltke,*  and  is  an  instructive  example  of 
the  subtlety  and  wickedness  of  Russian  policy.  The  Emperor 
saw  clearly  that  the  vigorous  innovations  of  Sullan  Mabmoutl 
were  calculated  to  restore  energy  to  the  Mahometan  government, 
and  he  mercilessly  resolved  to  paralyse  the  *  sick  man '  before  he 
could  recover  his  health  and  strength.  It  is  Baron  AloUke^s 
opinion  t bat  if  Mahmoud  could  have  secured  ten  years  of  peace 
after  bis  destruction  of  the  Janissaries,  for  the  reorganisation  of 
his  soldiers,  Turkey  would  have  become  a  really  fomiidabla 
powen  *  All  this  was  prevented  by  Russia,  which  nipped  tbe 
Sultan's  military  reforms  in  tbe  bud  ;  and  since  that  time  tbe 
Porte  has  never  been  able  to  form  an  army  but  what  it  baj 
immediately  been  destroyed  in  fresh  wars  against  the  Araaats, 
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the  Egyptians,  and  the  Kutxls/  There  is  no  art  in  which  Russia 
is  better  versed  than  that  of  stirrinn^  np  agents  to  fight  her  battles 
and  do  her  work  :  witness  the  Greek  insurrectiun  of  last  jean 

The  Ktng^of  Prussia  is  a  reluctant,  witness  that  the  Czar  forced 
on  the  contest  of  1828,  Thougli  the  mere  tool  of  Russia,  '  he  had 
always/  says  Baron  Mufflincr,  '  entertained  tlie  opinion ,  which  he 
once  expressed  to  me,  that  the  Emperor  mi*rht  and  ought  to  have 
avoided  the  war  with  the  Porte/  Yet,  while  insisting  upon  the 
hostilities  J  he  professed  to  consider  them  an  unhappy  necessity 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  Sultan,  and  he  published  a  manifesto  to 
Europe  in  which  he  solemnly  protested  that  he  would  appropriate 
no  territory,  and  would  only  demand  the  reimhursetoent  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  During  the  second  campaign  lie  sent,  when 
on  a  visit  to  Berlin,  for  the  French  Ambassador,  and  told  him 
that  'he  was  resolved  to  undertake  a  tlnrd,  fourth,  or  fifth,  of 
even  more  campaigns,'  to  attain  his  demands,  but  reiterated  that 
in  any  case  he  should  abide  by  bis  promise  and  retain  none  of  his 
conquests.  'The  voluntary  imposition  of  this  obligation  upon 
himself  would/  he  said,  *  be  a  guarantee  to  those  powers  which 
were  already  in  alHance  with  him,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  of 
Europe,  for  tiis  future  course/  He  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
English  Ambassador  should  be  absent,  for  it  had  been  his  wish  ta 
make  to  Idm  a  similar  statement*  The  powers  whose  opposition 
be  feared,  if  not  lulled  into  security,  were  at  least  seduced  into 
inaction  by  these  deceptive  protestations  so  ostentatiously  repeated. 
They  answered  his  end»  He  was  allowed  on  the  faith  of  them 
to  pursue  unmolested  his  attat^k  upon  Turkey  till  he  had  the 
Sultan  at  his  mercy.  Then  such  was  the  continued  belief  in 
his  honour  that  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  speaking  in  behalf  of  France 
and  Prussia  as  well  as  of  Englanrl,  told  the  Turkish  minister,  as 
Baron  Mil  tiling  reports,  that  ''the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  favour- 
ably impressed  all  the  European  powers  by  the  moderation  of  his 
demands,  and  had  acquired  their  full  confidence  ;  and  therefore 
that  the  ambassadors  saw  no  other  course  open  to  the  Porte  but 
to  acquiesce  in  the  general  opinion  of  Europe.'  When  the 
cajolery  was  complete  the  Czar  obtained,  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of 
the  pecuniary  indemnity,  the  cession  of  advantages  which  were 
in  contradiction  to  the  words  of  his  pledge^  and  a  glaring  viola- 
tion of  its  spirit.  But  it  is  so  important  to  understand  at  the 
present  moment  the  mode  in  which  Russia  has  carried  on  her 
designs  against  Turkey,  that  we  will  borrow  from  the  now 
celebrated  despatch  which  Lord  Aberdeen  addressed  at  the  time 
to  Lord  Heytesbury  the  continuation  of  the  narrative  : — 
^'Jlis  Imperial  Majesty 'r^rtOfjfffrerf  alt  projects  of  conquest  and 
amifiiion.    He  promised  that  no  aaiouut  of  iLidemnity  should  be  eiiaeted 
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wliioli  could  affect  the  poHHcal  existence  of  the  Turkkh  empire^  and  he 
declared  that  thi.^  policy  wba  not  the  res^uU  of  romantic  notions  of  j 
gcnejTosity,  or  oP  the  vain  d*»sire  of  glor)%  but  \\vxi  it  originated  in  tho 
true  interesfs  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  which  interestji,  well  under-- 
stood »  and  in  his  own  solemn  promises ^  wotUd  he  found  the  best  pledges 
gf  his  mmkrailon.  ,  *  ^  .  Does  the  Treaty  of  Adnanople  place  the 
Porte  in  a  situation  corresponding  with  the  expectation'*  raised  by 
tliese  assurances?  .  ,  ,  ,  The  terrilorial  acqni^itions  of  Russia  wte 
small,  it  nm^t  be  admitted,  in  extent,  nlthai»g-h  most  important  in  their 
characten  Tkeif  arc  commQuding  pomtion^,  far  nmre  raluable  than 
thf"  possession  vf  ifur  ten  pravinccj  uml  dvpopulaleil  towns,  ami  beider 
ddculaied  io  rivei  the  fetiers  by  which  the  Sui/an  is  ^tmd.  The 
cesfioo  of  the  Asiatic  fort  reuses  j  with  their  neighbouring:  districts  not 
only  secures  to  Uus^ia  the  uninterrupted  occup:Uioii  of  i he  eastern  coai^t 
of  the  Black  Sea,  but  places  her  in  a  situation  *.o  commriuding  aM  to 
control  at  pleasure  the  destiny  of  Asia  ^^rinor.  ProiiiinenJly  advanced 
into  the  centre  of  Arraeoia,  in  llic  mid^t  of  a  Chritiliau  population^ 
Ra-^sia  holds  the  keys  both  of  the  Persian  and  the  Twrkl.sh  provinces  i 
and  wliether  she  may  be  dispoise^l  to  extend  her  conquests  to  the  Kaft 
or  the  West,  to  Teheran  or  to  Coustatitinople,  no  seriouj^  obstacle  can 
arrest  her  pro^resg,  Iti  Europe,  the  principaliiles  of  Wallacbia  and 
Moldavia  are  rerjtJered  virtually  independent  of  the  Porte^  A  tribute 
b  indited  to  be  paid  lo  the  Sultan,  which  he  has  no  means  of  enforciDg 
except  by  the  penaissiou  and  even  the  asgistance  of  Uus-'^ia  hentelf  ^ 
and  a  prince,  elcct^Hl  for  life,  is  to  demand  invej^titure,  wkicli  eainiot  be 
withheld,  jyw  Mfisst/lmfm  inhahifaufs  are  Iq  It  JmcHiiy  expriicd 
from  the  teiriloty.  The  ancieiii  right  of  pre-empt lou  \^  abolished,  and 
the  supplies  indispensable  for  Constantinople,  for  the  Turkish  arsenalt^ 
and  for  the  foriresses,  are  entirely  cut  oif.  The  mnt^t  important 
fortresses  on  the  Danube  arc  to  b^  razied,  and  the  frontier  leA  exposed 
and  unprotectetl  against  incursiims  whicii  at  any  future  t\mi'  inav  be 
attempted.     It  is  sttifficietit  !o  ol^^erve  of  the  stipulations  vi  tlw* 

islands  of  the  I><inut>e,  that  tlieir  effect  mu^t  be  To  pUc^  i<  \  uf 

the  nawigation  and  conimerce  of  that  river  exclusivt*ly  in  ihe  iiiiiids  of  i 

llu.ss5:i His  IVIajesty's  gortrnmcut  are  per^^uaded  tliat  it  mUI 

be  impossible  for  his  Imperial  ^Majetty  to  reflect  u[>on  the  lermA  of 
Article  VII.  of  the  Trt-aty  of  A' I  ria  no  pie,  without  pircei\iug  at  ooc9 
tkai  titer/  must  be  uttt^rly  snhverwe  of  i/te  indeyjendtnce  of  the  Oiioman 
powerJ*  T&e 

*  The  varirkich  tcnuloated  by  the  treaty  of  Adrkaople,  tuil  ^hioh  the  Qamw  i 
bful  pledged  Ins  moet  Mjlemn  vord  stieuld  draw  ^fiet  it  no  more  ohjectionat>I« 
itssuU  t bail  the  repaymetU  of  his  expoBL^  b  termc'd  by  Sir  John  McNeill  *  llie 
TRQ«t  disttstrouK  ia  its  con^^i^qneTices  of  any  in  vhich  Turkvy  Imd  yet  {veen  eogvral.^] 
ll  nmy  be  worth  while  lo  tubjuia  hk  sniiimary  of  the  advsatiLgies  esLtortad  i^  J 
Kiueia^    It  will  render  more  pliun  the  reinoustnkiite  whicJi  wy  have  extracted  &C>ia  ' 
the  despttch  of  Lord  Al>t?rdeeiu    *  ]ty  xhh  treaty  the  Emperor  Nichol:is  :icr|avred 
Atiapa  and  Ptity,  with  a  ron^idirable  extent  uf  cob M  on  tlip  Black  S«i,  a  pnrtioa 
of  the  PiLekiiUc  of  Akhikkdi  with  the  two  fortreiafi;  vf  Akhilska  and  Akhilkillsk« 
and  the  virtual  pos-se^sioa  of  the  isiandf*  formed  by  the  inourh*  <?f  the  Danube; 
stipulated   for  ibe  des I  ruction  ef  the    Turkish  fortrrn   of  Georgiora,  and  tJbe 
ahaadonment  by  Turkey  of  the  ri^ht  batik  of  St.  Gc^orgi^'i  branch  of  tb«  Dannie 


The  statesman  who  saw  thus  dearly  '  that  ihc  iDclepentlejice  of 
the  Ottoman  power  was  utterly  subverted'  contt^ntcd  himself 
with  this  simple  remonstmnce;  an*l  as  he  had  not  alleitipted  to 
interfere  vvitU  tli«  f>i>craUon  '  ofrivehti^;  the  feiterii  hy  which  the 
Sultan  was  bound/  so  neither  did  he  attempt  to  break  tfiem 
when  they  were  riveted.  The  case  against  Russia  does  not  rest 
upon  the  interpretation  put  upon  her  acts  by  her  deluded  and 
discontented  ailies.  Count  NesselrotJe,  in  February,  1830j  ad- 
dressed t4>  the  Grand  Duke  G>ns  tan  tine,  at  Warsaw,  a  remarks- 
able  despatch  J  which  it  is  almost  needleijs  to  add  was  never  in- 
Cended  to  see  the  U^fit,  in  wliiih  he  piotlaims,  willi  a  loud  note 
of  triumph,  the  results  of  his  treacherous  policy ;  and  describes 
in  lan^a^e  stronger,  if  possible,  than  that  of  Lonl  Aberdeen, 
the  servitude  to  which  tlte  Sultan  was  reduced  by  the  conditions 
of  peace* 

*  This  war,  conducted  to  a  happy  end  in  spite  of  the  acii>  e  hostility 
of  Austria  and  the  iuidefha»4  opptisiUou  of  Great  Britain,  ka^  left 
Russia  in  a  situation  too  impo&ing  and  tort  ei^alted  to  make  it  ueeesisarj 
to  develop  the  ndvantugcs.  On  the  o:ie  hand^  the  uinnimous  voice  of 
Europe  has  rendered  justice  to  the  moderation  of  the  Emperor;  on  the 
other,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  have  consolidated  the 
jprepotideratjce  of  Russia  in  I  he  East.  .  *  .  Nothings  prevented  our 
arTDies  fioni  mnn*hitjg:on  Constantinople  and  overthrowing:  the  Turkish 
empire.  No  power  would  liave  opposed,  no  immediate  danger  would 
have  menaced  its,  if  we  had  given  the  final  blow  to  the  Ottoman 
monarchy  in  Europe.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Kmpernr^  lhi»  mo- 
flll<eliy,  reduced  to  exui  Ofdt/  tineier  the  proHcthm  of  MfUiia,  and 
h&tetjbrvrafd  to  iuiefi  onli/  to  ker  desires^  suited  bttter  our  ptflitit  al  and 
coimnercial  intexeats  than  any  new  L'ombinationj  A*1iich  wonhl  have 
forred  us  eitlter  to  extend  our  dominions  bv  conquests,  or  to  subistitute 
for  tlie  Ottoman  empire  states  which  would  have  shortly  riv;iHed  \\a  in 
power,  eivH [nation,  indujstry,  and  riche.**.  *  »  .  As  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment can  otdy  he  useful  to  us  %  ils  deference  to  wj,  we  dt-mand  of  it 
tlie  relrgfouf!  observation  of  its  etrgagementij  and  the  prompt  realifat 
t>fali  our  wishes.^ 

to  tile  distaoceof  seTer&l  mileit  from  tlie  nrer ;  aitnnpCed  a  nrtu^l  erpAr^tioQ  of 
MoldaTia  and  Wallachia  fr^m  Tnrkej  by  f^anitary  fpgulaiions  intended  to  c<»tmect 
them  with  Russia ;  stipulated  thiit  fhe  P<ine  ftiouM  cootirin  tht*  inlerual  r^giila- 
ticuK  for  the  govemmtrnt  of  the«e  provinces  which  Hu^ia  bad  tfciabtlfehtid  while 
she  occupieti  them ;  renmvetl,  p&rtl^^  by  force  and  purtjy  l.y  xhn  iiiSucnre  of  the 
pHesthoof!,  mai>y  thousand  familifs  of  Armenians  (tarn  the  Turkish  province*  In 
Aaia  to  bie  own  terrttorice,  is  he  had  alrvady  moYed  nearly  an  eqtial  anuibcr  from 
Periia,  leaving  whole  diatricsts  dtpoptilalvd,  and  (acriSciiig.  by  the  fatigues  imcl 
privations  of  the  trompulftory  march,  mef^dand  infirm*  tin*  weak  audthe  u^tpl(?l«» 
He  cstabiishtn!  for  his  own  subject*  in  Turk^jmn  eTtemplion  from  al]  re^ponBrbiliti 
to  ttie  national  authoritieiit  attd  burdmed  the  Porte  with  an  hnmente  debt,  nnde 
the  tiauje  of  indtsnniity  for  ike  cspt^naefc  of  the  war  and  for  <:oiiinierdid  Icwses 
finally  retainer!  Moldsivia^  Willachia,  m\d  Siti^triaf  in  pledge  for  the  pziytai 
I  Turkey  could  not  hope  \n  Toaiiy  }  ears  to  liquidate/—  Tf,€  I'm 


Was  til  is  what  ihc  Emperor  meant  in  the  manifesto  be  ad* 
dressed  tu  Europe  in  order  to  ke^?p  it  from  opposing  the  tnarch 
of  his  armies  and  from  aitling  the  Turks  ?  Was  this  the  inter- 
pretation he  supposetl  it  to  put  upon  his  '  solemn  promises'  that  he 
wouUi  require  nothinj^  more  than  the  repayment  of  his  expenses? 
Was  it  '  moderation  ■  to  emasculate  reviving  Turkey,  to  rednco 
her  to  become  a  depemlency  of  his  empire,  a  puppet  in  his 
hands,  an  instrument  to  execute  his  sovereign  will ;  and  did  he 
imarritie  for  an  instant  that  it  would  have  been  thought  'modera- 
tion '  by  the  other  powers  ?  Would  he  have  dared  to  allow 
them  to  penetrate  his  design,  or  believe  that  they  vvouid  have 
connived  at  it,  if  he  had  previously  proclaimed  those  views  to 
the  world  which  are  contained  in  the  secret  despatch  of  Count 
Nesselrocle  to  Constant  hie  ?  The  treaty  of  Adrianople  must  un- 
doubtetlly  be  numbered  among  the  worst  examples  of  deliberate 
treachery  which  were  'ever  practised  by  falsehood  npon  the  good 
faith  of  mankind  ;  and  though  the  Emperor  Nicholas  may  have 
been  honourable  in  many  of  his  dealings,  he  had  forfeited  all 
right  to  be  hcUeved  again. 

The  pretence  of  Count  N esse! rode  that  the  Czar  could ^  if  he 
bad  pleased^  have  seized  Constantinople  was  entirely  false. 
There  is  a  limit  even  to  the  audacities  of  fraud  ;  and  if,  after 
disarming  the  hostility  of  Europe,  and  getting  free  course  for  his 
legions,  by  the  solemn  pledge  not  to  appropriates  any  territory, 
he  had  established  himself  in  thij  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
he  would  have  broug^ht  upon  himself  the  chastisement  as  well  as 
the  indignation  of  Europe^  Baron  Miilfling  states  that  he  suspected 
at  the  time,  what  he  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  fact,  that,  in 
the  event  of  Constantinople  being  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
Czar,  Eaglaud  had  promised  that  her  fleet  should  pass  the  Darda- 
nelles^ and  declare  on  the  side  of  the  Porte,  unless  the  enemy 
*  performed  certain  conditions,  or  gave  security  for  their  perform- 
ance,* This  circumstance  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  Nor  was  tins  alh  The  Russian  army,  we 
are  now  aware  from  the  narrative  of  Baron  Moltke,  'arrived 
before  Adrianople  In  so  weak  a  state  that  it  could  effect  nothing 
further  by  force  of  arms.*  It  was  no  more  capable  of  assaulting 
the  capital  than  of  Hying  thro  ugh  the  air.  It  is  added  by 
Baron  Aliiffliiig,  what  is  well  known  to  every  military  man,  that 
the  country  round  Constantinople  is  a  kind  of  waste ;  that 
the  city  can  only  be  provisioned  from  the  Asiatic  side ;  that  the 
Sultan  and  troops  would  have  crossed  the  Bosphorus  after  their 
defeat ;  that  the  enemy  would  have  had  no  means  of  following ; 
that  the  ordinary  transit  of  supplies  would  have  been  prevented 
by  the  retreating  soldiers  ;  and  that  the  Black  Sea  fleet  of  the 
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Czar  could  not  have  aided  in  victualling  his  army,  because  no 
ships  rouM  have  passed  to  tbe  capital  so  long-  as  the  fortresses 
on  the  opposite  shore  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  He  con- 
elu<led  therefore  that  the  place  was  not  tenable  without  a  cam- 
paign in  Asia,  even  if  there  had  been  no  other  powers  to  come  to  j 
the  rescue  when  the  ap:gTessian  reached  a  point  which  was  I 
menacinjG:  to  themselves  in  overthrowing-  the  Porte,  I 

The  latter  difficulty  suhsisted    always.      The   appcn  ranee  of  I 
the  Russians  at  Constantinople  would  have  been  tli^  signal  for  f 
Europe  to  arm  and  thrust  back  the  intruders.     Thus  the  Czar,  [ 
despairing  otherwise   of  surccss,  at  last  endeavoured  to  obtain  j 
the  assistance   of  England    in   return   for  a  share  of  the  spoil.  I 
There  are   indications  that   this   project  had   long  dwelt  in  hii 
mind  before  he  plainly  proposed,   at  the  beginning  of  1853,  to] 
the  English  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh,  that  we  should  takej 
Candia  and  Egypt,  and  that  he^  if  he  conceived  that  the   crisif  J 
demanded  it,  should    be  'the  depositary,'  though  not  the 'pro* I 
prietor,'  of  Constantinople.     There  was   to  be  no  written  docu--| 
ment.  The  whole  was  to  he  a  silent,  secret  understanding  of  whatl 
was  to  be  done  in  the  event  of  the  Mahometan  government  being] 
incapable,  as  he  contended  was  alreafly  the  case,  of  preserving  ital 
dominions  from  anarchy.     The  hood  he  desired  to  give  for  the  J 
faithful  performance  of  the  contract  was   *  the  wort!  of  a  gentle- 
man/    It  was  his  favourite  phrase.    What  the  word  of  this  gen- 
tleman  was    worth    when    solemnly    plighted    to  the    whole   of 
Europe  the  treaty   of   Adrianople  declared  ;    and  if  upon  that 
occasion  there  was  such  a  wide  difference  between   the  promise  i 
and  ttje  performance,  it  may  easily  he  surmised  whether  the  *  de- j 
positarj'  of  Constantinople  would  not  have  been  speedily  trans-] 
muted  into  its  *'  proprietor.* 

When  England  refused  to  have  any  share  in  the  iniquitouij 
transaction  of  making  arrangements  underhand  for  partitioning- 1 
the  territories  of  a  friendly  power^  other  means  were  to  be  tried  I 
of  hastening  on  the  catastroplie.  The  Czar,  in  his  conversations] 
with  iSir  Hamilton  Seymour^  more  than  once  alluded  to  an  insur* 
rection  anting  the  Christians  as  a  su fhei en t  ground  for  despoiling'] 
the  Sultan  of  his  dominions, — an  insurrection  which  he  has] 
shown  he  could  foment  at  will,  and  which,  if  England  hadj 
agreed  to  the  terms,  would  not  have  tlelayed  to  break  forth.  Hllj 
now  had  recourse  to  the  scheme  of  t*nlarging  the  privileges  of  the! 
Greek  Church,  ami  his  own  power  as  its  protector;  and  had  the] 
emhassy  of  Prince  MenschicofT  succeeded,  it  wnnld,  coiiplcd  with 
the  other  influences  and  applinnces  of  the  Czar,  I 
the  virtual,  and  possibly  before  long  the  actual , 
Turkish  Empire* 
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No  rational  person  can  ronsitler  tlif'se  tmnsactinns  without 
perceivinc^  tlie  pctulinr  dangers  with  which  the  world  is  un- 
ceasiii«^ly  ifareatemxl  by  Russia.  Her  ambilioTi  is  enormous,  aiiJ 
so  is  h^r  power  to  enforce  h.  It  is  patient,  vigilant^  ever  on  tho 
alert,  never  abandoning  a  scheme,  and  always  on  tlic  watch  for 
an  opportunity  to  execute  it.  Unlike  other  nations,  there  isj 
perhaps,  not  a  tlay  in  her  history,  sincf^  I  he  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  when  she  Las  not  been  carrying  on  machinalions  lor  the 
increase  of  lier  territory,  Tlie  risks  to  tlte  world  are  immensely 
ag<rra^'ated  by  tlie  insidious  nature  of  her  operations,  by  her 
perfidious  departure  from  her  pledges  wlien  tbey  have  answered 
their  end,  by  the  covert  craft  with  which  she  works  her  way,  by 
the  perpetual  artifice  with  whitdi  she  seeks  concessions  which 
appear  compamtivdy  harmless,  in  t'le  desi^  *)f  lurninjc*-  them  to 
an  account  entirely  different  from  that  whicii  was  t^ntemplated  by 
the  other  parties  to  tlie  transact i^on.  Her  tfiirst  of  a^rgression  will 
not  be  extinguished  by  bein^  mortified.  The  tangled  web  which 
is  broken  to-day  she  will  weave  again  to-morrow  if  we  allow  her 
to  keep  the  corner  to  which  to  attach  her  threads.  The  warning 
of  the  past  is  indeed  lost  upon  ns  if  we  do  not  take  ample 
securities  ag^ainst  a  policy  which  has  uuver  wavered,  and  to  w  hich 
half  the  Russian  dominions  bear  witness. 

It  must  now  be  considered  certain  tliat  tiic  death  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  will  produce  no  alteration  in  the  policy  of  Russia  ;  anil 
assuredly  it  oo^ht  not  to  be  pernaitted  to  tiffect  the  conditions  of 
peace*  If  the  character  of  the  present  Ctjit  had  been  as  pacific  ais 
it  was  represented,  Europe  must  have  some  more  pei*maneut  se^ 
curity  than  the  passing  temper  of  the  reig^nino^  despotj  which  may 
alter  with  years,  and  is  at  best  dependent  on  his  life*  But  the 
languao^e  of  Alexander  IL  since  be  ascended  the  throne  Ims,  on 
the  contrary,  been  empbattcally  warlike  j  and  even  in  his  address 
to  the  diplomatic  corps  be  declared  'that  he  remained  faithful 
to  all  the  scntimt»nts  of  his  father.'  In  reality,  the  desire  to  get 
possession  of  Constantinople  is  a  national  passion  ;  and  what 
Alexander  L  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1822,  and  which 
was  quoted  by  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  in  one  of  his  coovcrsationi 
with  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  is  never  to  be  forgotten, — thai  be 
was  the  only  Russian  who  resisted  the  views  of  his  subjects 
upon  Turkey,  and  that  his  popularity  had  seriously  suffered  in 
consequence.  A  glance  at  the  map  is  sufticient  to  slmw  that 
while  ambition  exists  Russia  must  yearn  to  be  established  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  same  reason  which  makes 
Europe  combine  to  keep  her  back  is  to  her  an  irresistible  motive 
to  press  forward. 

Mr,  Bright  depicted,  in  eloquent  langua^Cj  the  hOTrors  which 
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woultl  enaoe  af  we  persevered  in  our  assault  upon  Sebastopol; 
but  tbe  inference  that  to  pause  in  our  tareer  would  be,  to  the 
exieut  of  otir  losses  in  the  remainder  of  the  war,  a  clear  gain  to 
Immaniij,  was  utterly  fallacious,  unless,  inde.  d,  the  Czar  is  more 
reaiiy  to  make  concessioiiii  than  Mr.  Bright  to  ask  them**  if  tlic 
work  wft^  left,  ns  lie  would  leave  itj  it  would  so«>a  need  lo  \m 
beorun  ajjatn.  All  that  has  been  done  towards  ex haustin|:  Russia^ 
and  biiagifig  her  !o  terms,  would  have  hevn  thrown  away,  uud 
to  spare  our  own  bh>od  we  should  slietl  in  profusion  the  blood  of  1 
our  ehildren. 

The  error  of  1829  is  not,  we  trust,  to  be  repeated.  The  Kussiani|] 
after  a  sacrifice  of  at  least  60,000  soldiers  in  two  disastrous  cam*] 
paigns,  had  not  tlien  at  Adrianoplc  above  20,000  men,  of  whorai 
5000  were  in   hospital,  and  they  could  not  have  broiiglit  at  ihttJ 
utmost  more  than   10^000  to  the  gates  of  the  capitat.     If  the  war 
had  bt*L'n  prt>tract<?d  for  a  few  more  weeks,  Baron  Mohke  has  shown 
that   Diebit^eh  *must   have    been    hurleil    from    the  summit  ofj 
victory  and  success  (o  the  lowest  depths  of  rum  and  destruction/] 
He  jirevailcd  hy  assuming  a  bold  ntutude  and  uUerin«:  baughtn 
menaces  ^^J  persuading  the  blind  diplojnatlsts  at  Constantinople f 
that  be  had  00,000  troops,  and  that  he  only  awaited  a  refosal  to  J 
enforce  bis  will  by  the  sword,    Wimt  may  be  the  precise  r©»i 
sources  of  Russia  at  the  present  moment  we  cannot  detetmine; 
but   of   this    we  are  conrincoil,   that  s^e   is  put  to  the  strainj 
that    her   finances   are  already    beginniu^   to    fail,   that   F ranee 
and  England  have  not  yet  developed  their  fall   strength^    and 
that,  according  to  all  human  calculation,  every  month  must  im- 
prove the  relative  pusition  of  the  allies,  nnd  deteriorate  i!jat  of 
the  enemy.      It  is  preposterous  to  mainiain  that,  be'cause  we  bavd| 
not  yet  actually   captured  Sebaslopol,    we  are   to  satrilice  the  I 
objects  of  this  war  in  the  <xjndi lions  of  peace.     If  we  believe] 
that  we  have  the  power  lo  extort  terms  which  promise  a  durable 
security,  we  ought  to  base  such  demands  as  are  essential  tc^  this 
object  upon  the    pros[>eetive  results  of  succeeding  rampaigns*. 
We  love  peace  so  muchj  iliat  we  want,  at  far  ns  human  foresight' 


*  *  Th^i  gronfld  of  &  polilkal  irsr/  aaji  Borke,  *  ic  of  atl  thingt  tJi&t  ^hidi  iht 
p^ior  laltourer  aod  majiufaeturer  are  Itie  Ittust  capable  of  conodriD^.     Thii  tort  of  i 
p.^opie  know  in  gL'neml  that  thef  must  fuffifr  %  wur.     It  is  a  mattof  to  whtcfii 
tbej  are  tiiffieiently  comp^t^ut,  bee&usc  it  »  a  mattt^r  of  f^t'tiag.     The  cutiscs  of  m  I 
mr  are  not  Eoatter^  of*  il^'ling,  but  of  reasmi  and  fb relight,  Mad  often  of  rci^oti 
ooDs'iJerafions,  &udaf  a  vury  great  combinsitioD  uf  ci rcuiu»Uiuc«9,  whuich  f/c^j/  artj 
Qiterly   incapable  of  compreliendlDg ;  and,  indeed,  it  iG  uot  i^rerj  man  in  ihei 
hiffhest  ctasst^  irho  i^  &liogelber  equal  to  W    Tbia  1$  pr^ctself  the  case  of  Mn  I 
Bngfat     Likf?   tlie    *  poor  iii&nam:turer  and  labourtff,*  lie  cftii  compf^bead   ihm 
9aS«riii^  of  war,  but  the  pnlitictfl  groaads  of  tbe  cont^t  are  tiejoiid  hU  gmsp*  I 
Wiib  ail  the  digcu«iiloii  wbicb  has  taken  place  opoa  the  subject  lie  hai  never  j^et  J 
beeu  able  to  State  th(:  ^uesttoa  correctlj.  1 
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will  permit,  to  guard  as^fiinst  fresh  infractions  of  it ;  and  it  i^ 
better,  we  repeat,  to  finish  a  battle  half-foug-ht  thaii  to  purchase 
a  present  truce  by  future  wars. 

Never  can  we  hope  to  renew  the  contest  under  such  advanta- 
geous circamstauces.  Our  profrmnd  internal  tranfpnllitj,  our 
enormous  and  daily  increasing  wealtli,  the  isolation  of  Russia^  and 
our  hearty  alliance  with  France,  are  felicities  which  we  must  not 
always  expect  to  be  combined.  Above  all,  the  enemy,  when 
peace  is  once  made,  will  become  less  assailable  with  time. 
Wherever  the  Czar  has  planted  his  foot  his  first  care  has  been 
to  rear  stupendous  fortifications,  that,  safe  in  his  oivn  strong- 
holds, he  mh^hi  run  m>  risk  in  issuing  out  to  commit  fresh  de- 
predations  on  bis  m4gh bouts.  We  have  seen  wljat  preparations 
be  was  making  at  Bomarsund  ;  we  have  experiencetl,  to  our  cost, 
how  nearly  impregnable  are  the  works  he  has  erected  at  Sebas- 
topol ;  we  are  aware  that  Svveaborg  and  Cronstadt  have  hitherto 
defietl  us,  and  that  the  defences  raised  in  Poland  arc  of  the  most 
formidable  descriptiiin.  In  a  remote  point  like  Fetropaalovsk 
the  Czar  is  found  upon  his  guard,  and  even  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Mancliouria  he  lias  contrived  to  establish  a  military 
station  and  arsenal  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoufj  which 
is  the  outlet  of  Siberia,  Warned  by  present  events^  Russia 
will  redouble  her  efforts  Uj  make  all  her  wide  frontiers  more  im* 
preg:nable  than  before ;  and^  if  she  now  hardly  presents  a  vul- 
nerable heel  to  her  foes,  ptJsterity,  if  we  let  slip  the  opportunity 
presented  to  us,  may  find  her  safe  from  retaliation. 

Thai  the  Czar  is  in  earnest  in  negotiating  a  peace  upon  any 
terms  which  will  ^ive  a  solid  security  to  Europe  we  do  not 
belieye,  VVe  fear  that  we  shall  either  be  duped  at  the  con- 
ference of  Vienna  J  or  that  the  attempt  to  come  to  an  agreement 
will  faih  With  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  details  of  tlie 
stipulations  we  can  do  no  more  than  urge  upcm  the  Govern- 
Ment  the  extreme  impolicy  of  accepting  one  ambiguous  plnase 
or  one  doubtful  condition,  Tiie  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  so  dis- 
honestly obtained,  was  as  dishonestly  evaded.  Russia  bound 
herself  by  it  to  erect  no  fortifications  on  certain  portions  of  the 
Danube,  in  order  that  the  nav ligation  might  be  free,  iSlie  con- 
structed the  forts,  but  called  them  quarantine  establishments- 
Such  has  been  her  usual  treacherous  course,  and  unless  we  are  to 
have  guarantees  more  substantial  than  words,  it  is  in  vain  that 
we  confjuered  at  Inkermann  to  be  beaten  at  Vienna,  Once  for 
all  let  us  insist  upon  concesi^ions  which  will  no  longer  leave  us 
at  the  mercy  of  the  fraud  which  opens  the  way  for  force,  and  of 
the  force  which  prepares  the  way  for  a  renewal  of  the  frnud. 
Tbe  allies  may  be  hampered  by  the  dilficulty  of  carrying  Ger- 
many 
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many  in  their  train  ;  bat  if  they  have  the  courage  and  firmness  to 
persevere  in  demanding-  the  necessary  securities,  who  can  question 
that  they  will  triumph  alike  over  the  hesitations  and  fears  of 
Austria  and  the  annies  and  diplomacy  of  Russia  ?  With  the 
history  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  of  the  war  which  pre- 
ened it,  before  their  eyes,  it  would  be  fatuity  in  France  and 
England  to  stop  short  in  a  worfc  which,  unless  it  is  completed, 
had  better  never  liave  been  begun. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  question  the  part  played 
by  Prussia  has  been  so  deceptive  and  pusillanimous,  that  she  has 
covered  herself  with  contempt.  The  course  she  pursues  in  1855 
is  nearly  a  repetition  of  her  conduct  in  the  crisis  which  was  pre- 
paring thirty  years  ago*  The  passage  of  the  secret  despatch 
addressed  hj  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  1825* 
w4ach  was  quoted  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  his  recent  speech,  affords, 
when  placed  in  jujttaposition  with  the  events  which  are  passings 
under  our  eyes,  one  of  the  closest  and  most  striking  historical 
parallels  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  world  : — 

'  Prussia,  being  less  jealous,  and  consequently  more  impartial,  has 
invariably  shown  by  her  opinions  that  she  had  a   just    idea  of  the 
nature  and  im|)ortance  of  Ka^lern  affairs ;  and  if  Me  court  of  Vienftti 
had  shared  her  piew4f   and  good  inienimis,  it   is   no   wa^9   donbtpd 
that  ths  plan  of  the  ImiJcri/d  Cabinet  would  have  been  accompiishtd. 
fiuppfMing^  iberefare,  that  Russia  should  by  herself  alone  put  in  prac- 
tice those  coercive  mea»*s  to  which  Prince  Met  tern  ich  lias  refused  hb 
consent,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Court  of  Berlin  wonld 
not  in  amf  wat/  oppose  tu^  but^  on  the  contrart/^  her  attitJidey  at  once 
free  and fricndlif^  tvotddutfimtely  thwart  the  movements  of  other  States^ 
and  contribute  to  make  thcra  desire  a  concla^sion  whieh,  without  being 
i  disastrous  for  them,  would  be  suited  to  the  dignity  and  interests  of  the 
j  Kussian  empire.     These  consideratiaus  sufficiently  indicate  to   what 
point  it  is  necessary  to  atlniit  the  Prussian  Cabinet  into  our  confidenre, 
and  ttj  convint'e  it  that  the  part  which  we  destine  for  her  will  contrihute 
l  €frectiially  to  the  nmintenanee  of  the  general  relations,  to  iU  owii  honour, 
I  &nd  to  the  increase  of  the  happy  intimacy  already  esiisting  between  the 
two  sovereign  courts, * 

Pozzo  di  Bor^o  had  not  misconstrued  the  bias  of  the  blind 
[and  feeble-minded  kin«^.  When  the  train  of  events  had  ter- 
minated in  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
[protesting  against  the  bad  faith  and  broken  promises  of  the 
[Czafj  Count  Nessclrode  could  report  to  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
^»t;mtine  that  the  ^useful  intimacy  of  Prussia  was  continued  and 
[increasing/  But  more  than  this:  the  work  of  Baron  Muffling 
reveals  that  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  itself  was  brought  about 
*  iy  by  the  interposition  of  the  *  useful '  ally,  and  plainly  indi- 
what  we  had  to  expect  if  we  had  allowed  Prussia  to  l>e  an 
TOL,  xcvr.  NO.  otcii.  2  8  accomplice 
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accomplice  under  tUe  Damo  of  a  mediator.     The  Czar  came  to 
Bcrlia  in  June  1829,  and  the  two  sovereigns  concerted  together  the 
plan  of  action.     Peace,  as  Molt]\e  states,  was  indispensable  to  the 
Emperor,  both  because  his  army  was  almost  annihilated,  and 
because,  if  he  had  continued  bis  progress^  ho  would  have  come 
into  collision  with  England  and  Austria  and  been  certainly  foiled. 
At  the  instigation  therefore  of  the  Ciear,  Baron  Mii filing  was 
sent  to  Constantinople,  ostensibly  as  the  ]»lenipc>tentiary  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  reality  as  the  spy  and  tool  of  Nicholas,  m 
order  to  induce   the  Sultan   to   g;ive  way,      Mahmoud   at  first 
refused  to  believe  that  his  own  resources  were  st>  exhausted,  or 
that  the  Russians  were  so  straajsr  as  tliose  about  bim  al  legged. 
But  Baron  Muifliiig  succeeded,  through  his  apparent  neutral  cha- 
racter, in  gaining^  credence  to  bis  deceptive  tale*     The  extent 
to  which  be  acted  on  this  occasion  as  the  agent  of  the  Catar 
can  only  he  tbon)u^hly  appreciated  by  a  perusal  of  his  narrative. 
Nesselrode,  or  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  could   not  have  laboured  morn 
zealously    for    the   unlimited    triumph    of   the   Russian   poliry. 
8ome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  infatuation  and  subserviency  of 
Prussia  from  a  speech  addressed  to  the  C'zar  by  Baron  Mii filing, 
who,  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  was  immediately  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  to  give  an  account  of  bis  mission  to  his  master*s  master, 
'  If  civilization,*  he  said  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  *is  eventu- 
ally  to  overcome  fanaticism^  the  present  constitution  must  first 
be  destroyed;  but  this    result  cannot  ]>roceed  from  Turkev  her- 
self.    It  can  onhf  be  pvodnced  hf  the  sniff rctitm  of'  the   T'urkuh 
emjrire  to  a  foreign  power  /    'His  Majesty,'  he  continues,  *  rejected 
the  mere  suggestion  of  an  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  empire  as  a 
scheme  equally  criminal  and  foolish.     He  declared  that  he  couUi 
not  desire  better  neighlx^urs/     He  enlargetl  upon  this  idea,  hb 
indeed  it  was  a  matter  of  course  with  him  that  be  shouhl  disclaim 
a  notion  so  dangerous  before  it  was   ripe  for  execution.     But 
the  Prussian    envoy,  who  cuukl  not  have  dared  to    utter  such 
views  unless  they  bad  been  those  of  his  own  court,  proves,  in 
giving  expression  to  the  obvious  designs  of  the  Czar,  and  stamji- 
ing  them  with   his   apjiroval^  that  King  William  Frederick  III, 
was  not  only  willmg  but  ^iger  to  further  their  accomplishment. 
It  is  necessary  to  recall  such  facts  as  these  to  understand  th<? 
full  significaucc  of  the  dying  message  of  Nicholas  to  ^  his  dear 
Fritz,^  that  he  would  remember  the  last  injunction  of  bis  father  to 
remain  true  to  Russia. 

It  had  Ijeen  our  intentioa  to  relate  in  some  detaiJ  the  proceod-* 
inga  of  Prussia  during  the  present  contest,  and  show  how  com- 
pletely the  son  had  obeyed  the  parental  exhortation.  This  would 
now  be  a  work  of  supererogation.      The  masterly  ejsposition  of 
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Lord  Lynd  hurst,  in  wbich  he  demonfitnitcd,  in  spite  of  the  mazy 
nnd  b(?wil(lering  kng-uagc  of  a  court  which  clarca  not  speak  In  an 
jntelli|^il>ie  manner,  the  unity  of  purpose  which  has  lately  directed 
its  actions,  teavts  notbjng  to  be  desired.  The  rare  power  possessed 
by  this  illustrious  Nestor  of  the  Senate  of  disentangling  the  most 
perplexed  subjects,  and  presenting  them  with  a  perspicuity  which 
prevents  those  who  only  know  them  through  his  statements  from 
suspecting  their  difficulty,  has  seldom  been  better  employed^  He 
showed  that  Prussia,  after  professing  at  the  beginning  to  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  the  Western  powers^  soon  broke  away  from 
the  league,  and  has  ever  since  employed  all  her  ingenuity  in 
conformity  to  the  example  of  Frederick  William  III,  *  to  thwuft 
infinitely  the  movements  of  the  other  States/  Pretending  to  be 
neutral,  she  has  l>ecn  the  agent,  the  *  useful  intimate'  of  Russia. 
While  thus  acting  against  Austria,  France,  and  England,  and 
steadily  refusing  to  do  one  single  thing  in  aid  of  their  cause,  she 
has  struggled  hard  to  be  permitted  to  share  in  their  negotiations, 
that  her  en^oy  might  re-enact  the  part  of  Baron  MiiQUng  in 
1829.  Calling  herself  a  great  power,  she  has  at  last  been  re- 
ducetl  by  her  foolish  and  tortuous  course  to  an  ignominious 
isolation,  deprived  of  all  influence,  except  that  which  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  her  indecision, — the  ability  to  protract  the  contest^ 
A  course  so  grovelling,  and  so  completely  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  Prussia,  would  be  quite  unintelligible  if  it  was  that  of  the 
people,  butj  unhappily  for  Europe  and  his  country,  the  king,  w^ho 
is  governed  partly  bj  a  court  clique  and  pardy  by  his  pers^inal 
sympathiesj  which  are  Russian  instead  of  German,  is  the  director 
o£  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation^  His  subjects,  who  have  not 
suiHcient  constitutional  freedom  of  action  to  compel  him  to  side 
with  the  Western  powers,  will  yet  not  allow  him  to  take  open 
part  with  tlie  Czar  j  and  to  give  effect  to  the  bias  of  his  own 
mind  I  be  is  forced  upon  those  undignified  and  criKikcd  courses 
which  are,  perhaps,  after  all,  moat  congenial  to  his  feeble  and 
vacillating  character* 

Whatever  happens,  whether  we  axe  to  liavc  a  speedy  peace  or 
a  more  extended  war,  the  present  policy  of  Prussia  must  turn  to 
her  discomfiture.  I  f  the  contest  continues,  and  Russia  is  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  her  ill-gotten  spoil s»  no  consideration  will  be 
shown  in  the  new  territorial  arrangements  to  the  interests  of  a 
power  which  has  done  much  to  thwart,  and  nothing  to  assist  us. 
If  an  early  peace  is  the  result  of  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  the 
character  she  has  earned  for  herself  in  the  course  of  these  trans- 
actions will  continue  to  attach  to  her,  and  her  voice  will  be  without 
weight  in  the  counsels  of  Europe.  Nations  prevail  by  the 
opinion  which  is  formed  of  tham,  and  not  alone  by  the  number 
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of  their  troaps  and  the  extent  of  their  dominions.  An  appeal  ti^ 
Ernis  is  a  last  resort  which  can  be  seldom  tried,  and,  except  in 
•  comhination  with  the  other  Western  powers,  by  none  less  safely 
tlian  by  Prussia.  In  the  events  which  arise  for  detrision  from  year 
[  to  year,  her  government  will  be  treated  according  to  what  it  has 
I  shown  itself^a  government  without  dignity ^  vigour,  or  plain 
dealing.  In  the  meanwhile,  what  is  infinitely  more  important  to 
US  than  the  conduct  of  Prussia,  our  relations  with  France  con- 
tinue most  encouraging,  and  we  hall  with  great  satisfaction  the 
visit  of  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  to  our  Queen  as  a  fresh 
token  of  the  heartiness  of  the  alliance.  The  English  people 
will  see  in  him  the  representative  of  the  country  over  whitrb 
he  rules,  and  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reception  they  will  give 
him,  he  will  learn  the  measure  of  the  cordiality  which  we 
entertain  for  our  illustrious  neighbours. 


Note  on  the  Campaign  in  the  Crimm^  in  No,  CXCL 

We  have  been  informed  by  a  member  of  Captain  Giffard's 
family  that  there  Is  no  truth  in  the  statement  which  appearerl  in 
the  Russian  newspapers  that  the  flags  of  the  Tiger  had  been  talveii 
by  the  t^nemy.  With  the  exception  of  one,  which  is  in  the  pc)s- 
session  of  Mrs»  Giffard,  they  were  all  burnt,  together  with  iht.* 
ship^s  papers,  by  the  order  of  the  *TaUant  Captain  himself.  On 
the  same  authority  we  are  told  that  the  reason  why  the  crew  did 
not  escape  from  the  stranded  vessel  in  the  boats,  was  the  fearful 
loss  of  life  which  would  have  ensued  in  consequence  of  th<* 
galling  fire  of  the  Russians. 

In  speaidng  of  the  advance  of  the  first  brigade  of  the  Light 
Division  at  the  battle  of  Alma,  we  stated  that — ' 

'  more  than  once  the  men  had  to  lie  down  to  take  shelter  from  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  Rui^lan  Imlteries;  tliat  ihey  cTO^sased  the  stream  in 
disorder ;  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  form  under  the  shelter  of  the 
opposite  liaiik;  atid  that  the  leading  up  the  brig-ode  before  it  wb& 
formed  wad  a  grave  error,  which  entailed  a  severe  loss  upon  three 
regimen  tSp' 

We  have  received  from  Major- General  Codring'ton,  who  com- 
manded this  brigade  J  a  letter  pointing  out  an  inaccuracy  in  this 
portion  of  our  narrative^  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  he  able 
to  publish  so  excellent  and  authentic  an  account  of  what  really 
occurred  i — 

'  From  the  time  that  I  received  the  only  order,  \nz.,  to  advance  in 
line,  and  not  itop  till  I  had  creased  the  water,  until  the  time  of  reach- 
ing the  steep  batik  on  the  further  aide  of  the  river,  there  was  no  halt, 
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nor  miK*h  possibility  or  inclination  to  take  slieUer  on  ground  covfRMl 
by  fire  of  al]  descriptions.  I  well  remernbt^r  bow  the  sigbt  of  the 
opposite  steep  Imnk  gnve  bope  tbat  h^  shelter  from  the  ar tiller}^  fire 
would  be  the  meaas  of  re-formings  a  line  unavoidably  broken  by 
its  passing  over  a  vineyard  and  wajb,  down  banks,  between  felled 
trees,  and  througb  a  river^  the  serpentine  turns  of  which  met  the  line 
at  all  tiistances,  and  the  varying  tSepth  of  which  trM>k.  one  commanding- 
officer's  horse  up  to  his  neck,  whilst  another  pussed  not  far  off  through 
an  easy  ford.  Effort-*,  great  and  persevering'  effort*?,  were  mtxde  by 
commanding  and  company  officers  to  regain  the  two-deep  ftirnjation 
and  line ;  but  a  biting,  enfilading  fire  from  our  riglit,  along  that  sup- 
posed **  shelter/*  prevented  it;  whilst  tlie  helmets  and  ritles  of  the 
enemy's  akimiiahers  .showed,  and  made  themselves  felt^  by  firing  right 
down  upon  us  in  front.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  it  was  l^etter  to 
advance  in  partial  irregularity  than  to  hesitate  and  be  destroyetl  in  a 
hole*  It  was  done ;  irregularly,  per  haps  j  but  sueces^fully.  The  advance 
wej»t  up  that  slope,  through  fire,  over  and  into  the  battery,  from  which 
the  Russians  retreated,  having  withdrawn  all  the  guns  except  one  large 
howitzer,  left  at  an  embraiure,  and  one  gini,  then  in  tiie  act  of  being 
niovetl  away  by  horses,  when  it  was  taken,  and  turned  rounil  the  ahonl* 
der  of  the  battery,  jiast  our  troi^ps,  by  an  otlieer  of  the  brigade.  Thnt 
battery  was  consequently  not  armeii  by  guns  against  aiiy  subsequently 
advancing  troop.  The^e  were  the  etforts,  and  that  was  the  success  of 
the  brigade  ;  troops  in  the  best  formation  could  scarcely  have  pajfised 
the  iir^t  througti  that  drc,  and  up  that  even  slope,  without  ^vere  loss : 
tlie  brigade  might  pa^ysibly  have  maintained  the  advanced  position  it 
had  won,  bad  it  been  in  greater  regularity  of  formation,  but  it  might 
never  have  got  to  the  battery  at  all  had  it  waited  to  do  so ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tbat  it  gave  to  the  regiments  that  v^ere  coming  on  so 
finely  to  support  its  weakneiss,  the  opportunity  of  i^iteadily  forming  be- 
fore they  advanced  up  that  same  slope  against  the  enemy's  infantry  and 
batteries  beyond*  I  confine  my  oliservations  to  circumiitances  within 
my  personal  observation  and  immediate  neighbourhood** 

In  the  description  of  tbe  battle  of  Inkcrniann,  it  is  remarked 
that  Sir  G,  Catbcart  *  placet!  himself  al  the  head  of  a  few  com- 
panies of  the  6^tli  Regiment '  to  make  that  gallant  advance  which 
resulted  in  his  death.  It  was,  however.  General  Torre ns,  who» 
bj  the  command  of  General  Cathcart,  led  the  attack  with  portions 
of  the  46th  ^nd  6Bth  Regimetits*  Nearly  every  officer  was  killed, 
wounded,  or  dismouDted  at  the  first  onset,  and  it  was  owing, 
perhaps,  to  this  havoc  among  their  leaders  that  the  troops,  after 
repulsing  the  enemy,  were  tempted  to  press  forward  too  far  in 
pursuit  along  the  fatal  valley.  It  was  then  tbat  Sir  G,  Cathcart 
followed  the  men  into  the  thick  of  tbe  fire,  and  as  he  passed 
General  Torrent,  who  lay  wounded  opon  the  ground,  he  said, 
'  You  have  nobly  led  them,  Torreas,  and  it  Is  quite  successful  too,* 
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320 — Mediffival,  321 — ^their  contents, 
322  —  sculpture,  ib,  —  Niobe,  324  — 
Roman  Court,  328 — comparison  of 
Roman  and  English,  t6. — ^works  of 
Donatello,  330 — Luca  della  Robbia, 
331— Ghiberti,  ib. — Michael  Angelo, 
334 — Benvenuto  Cellini.  336 — ^picture 
gallery,  339^^Jopies  from  the  old 
masters,  339 — the  exhibitors'  depart- 
ment, ^41 — ^refreshments,   343 — ^na- 


tural history  department,  344 — ethno- 
logical groups,  345 — ^plants,  347 — 
flower-shows,  349 — workmen,  350 — 
schools,  351 — the  garden,  ib, 
Cunningham,  P., '  Handbook  of  London,' 
quoted,  25.  • 

D. 

Dalton,  John,  Memoirs  of  Life  and 
Researches  of,  by  Dr.  Henry,  43 — 
atomic  chemistry,  44— <»lm  and  un- 
eventful life  of,  ib, — ^birth  and  early- 
life,  45 — ^physical  researches,  46 — 
instruments,  ib, — visits  London,  47 — 
his  poetry,  48— ^qualifications  as  a 
lecturer,  49 — ^habits  of  life,  50 — ^visit 
to  France,  t&. — ^Laplace,  t6. — ^presented 
at  court,  52 — death  of,  53 — atomic 
chemistry  considered,  54 — orig^  and 
nature  of  matter,  56 — ancient  philo- 
sophers, 58 — experimental  chemistry, 
61  —  weight,  ib,  —  Mr.  Higgins'  re- 
searches, 62 — ^law  of  multiple  propor- 
tions, 64 — atomic  weights,  67 — or- 
ganic chemistry,  70 — compound  ra- 
dicals, 71 — allotropy,  73 — conditions 
and  changes  of  atoms,  74— electricity, 
ib. 

Daubeny,  Dr.,  an  Introduction  to  the 
Atomic  Theory,  by,  43. 

Donatello,  works  of,  330. 


Electricity  of  nervous  system,  101. 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  354 ; 
and  tee  Venetian  Despatches. 


F. 

Farming  stock,  insurance  of,  34 — pre- 
cautions against  fire  of,  35. 

Fires  in  London  and  fire  insurance,  1 — 
the  Brigade,  ib. — scene  of  a  London 
fire,  2 — engines,  ib. — organisation  of 
the  Brigade,  3 — coinplement  of,  4 — 
look-out,  5  —  Mr.  Braidwood,  6  — 
equipment  of  engines,  t6. — the  dog 
*  Chance,'  7  —  causes  of  fires,  8  — 
tabular  statement,  ib. — liberality  of 
the  Brigade,  9— statistics  of  fires,  10 
— period  of  their  occurrence,  13 — 
causes  of,  14 — lucifers,  15 — lime,  ib, 
hot  water,  16  —  incendiarism,  17  — 
spontaneous  combustion,  20 — explo- 
sions, i6 — relative  liability  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  property,  22 — hazard- 
ous property,  23 — rates  of  insurance. 
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^14— gruBt  fire  of  London,  25 — party- 

^«At  2(5— the   Building   Act,  27— 

i^^Hbdn  of,  ik  ^^  a»ticipnted    con«e- 

qoeilce^^  28 — fire-proof  mnterittlSp  ib, 

— !i  6re-pTXM>f  buiidiogi   30— fir«  m 

Li^erpool^  30^-prbate  houBes,  31 — 

\  Pam,  i6.— increuedheif^htof  boufteit 

'  32^t»  coDseqaenoea,  A. — improved 

water  senrice,  lA.— the  fire^antdhilnior^ 

3a  —  agricultural    insuranci?,    34  — 

causes  of   fire,  ib. — preTentiTe    srig- 

^^stiotis,  35  —  fire*escapes,  36— stji- 

^tionft,  37 — couductors,  38 — ^their  iu- 

J  ti-cpidity,  39— direcdoQi  to    \m    ob- 

_  lerved,  41— false  alanofi,  42. 

Fireplace,   the  open,   145  —  pucullarly 

EngUsili.  UC— influence  of  scarcity  or 

abtindatice   of  fuel   on    condition   of 

people,  1*6.— -eoal,  147 — the  chimney, 

148  — smoke,  1 50  —  ventilation,  152 

[—fireplace,    1 54  ^  radiation.    155^ — 

I  Cauger*B    systeni,    ?6,  —  Desagulier, 

1 157— Dr.  Pranklyn,  158— modem  im- 

i  proyements,  1 59— Count  Rumfiird,  tA. 

J  —the  register,  Ifil  —  Dr.  Fmnklyn's 

I  iliding  platei,  162— STUoky  chimneys, 

1  ea^k  no  w  ledge  of  cause  aad  o  ure,  1  ti  5 

k^^tove-grates,  t€7  —  JobeoD'a,  A.^ 

I  the  pvTO -pneumatic,  1 68 —  low  gmtea, 

% — Dp,  Amott,  i6.~Mr.  ToniUuiOD, 

^169' — the^Bio k en^ons mniu g  fi replace, 

170— itB  benefits,  IJ-V— Cost  of,  tk 

Fir-tree,  the,  434— as  a  proteclioii,  442. 

Food,  and  its  adulterations,  460 — Dr. 

Hassairs  commiseloOf  ih. — manner  of 

adulterations,  461  —  mustard,    462—' 

vioegar,  ib, — pepper,  ib,  —  cayenne, 

4fi3—<;nn7'- powder,  ib. — meat,  4(*i4 — 

kpresenr^  meats,  465 — bread,  4(iB — 

Itea,  467 — coflbe,  471^ — chicory,  474 — 

475— sugar,  i6»— cocoa,  477^ — 

alftde,  478 — pickles,  ib. — swect- 

aeati,  480— neidulated  drops,  481 — 

fidrcuitons  poistming,  482— flrugs,  483 

r — ►water,  ib. — porter  and  stout^  48 f?— 

pAle  ale,  488 — wine,  ih, — gin,  489^ 

tsbaeoo,  490— snuif,  4»2. 

ForeMa,  royal,  the,  456. 

Foratt  trees,  43  U  and  Mee  Trees. 

Foreitef,  The,  a  practical  treatise  ou 

the  piantingr    rearing,   and    general 

mattagement     of    forest    trees,    by 

Junes  BrowK),  431,  and  see  Trees. 

Friendly  Societies,  IT 6,  and  »ee  Provi- 

dent  Institutions. 


Gillmy,  caricatures  of,  76. 
GiustiniaD    Seh«stiaii,     Venetian    di*- 
epatchefl  by,  3M. 


Gongh,  J<>lin»  of  Kendal,  47. 
Gfegonrritis,   Fcrdiuaad,   2tjO,  and  s£& 
Corsica^ 


Hassall,  Dr.  A,  H.,46Df  and  sm  Food. 

Hatters,  hazardous  nature  of  the  hnsi- 

nesB,  24, 
Havanua,  siege  of,  our  losses  at,  580  n. 
Heary  VIIL,  Four  Years  at  the  Court 

of,  354,  and  seft  Venetian  Despatches, 
Henry,  W,  C,  M.D.,  Memoirs  of  the 

Life    and    Scientific    Ee^arches   of 

John  Dalton^  by,  43. 
Holly -tree,  the,  a  &vourite  with  gu- 

deiiers,  123. 


L 


Tnkerman,  battle  of,  247. 

Insuruuce  against  fire,  1,  aud  9te  Fin*s. 

Iron,  effect  of  great  heal  upon,  28. 


I 


J- 


JiiTy»  trill  by  I  curious  description  of, 
391. 


Leiech,  John,  Pictures  of  Life  aud  Cha- 
racter hv,  75— <5ld  and  modem  pic- 
tures  aad  exhihitions,  70 — *Dr.  Synia:iL, 
77 — Tom  and  Jerrj',  i5»— caricaintes, 
78— Gillnvy,  it,— Cruiksbank,  ib,-m 
—Doyle,  m — Pimch,  ib.  —  Leech 'i 
contributioos^  ib,  —  his  bftckgrounds, 
86, 

Ltverptwl,  firw  Uij  30, 

Louis  X.IV,,   M0  Malntenon. 

Lueti  del  In  Huhbia,  3a  L 

Lyndhunt  j  Lord,  speech  of,  on  the  Rils- 
fiian  wmr,  5t3. 


M. 


Macaulay,  T.  B.,  E&say  on  Addison  liy^ 
509,  and  sec  $tede. 

Maintenoa,  Madame  de,  IListoire  de, 
394 — her  poMtion  and  generut  cha* 
racter,  tfr.^birth  and  early  life  of, 
596  ^  religioua  insitmction,  397  — 
Scarron,  39S— their  marriage,  399— 
her  conduct,  404— ^eath  of  Searron, 
407 — dbircss  of  his  wife,   408— her 
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pension,  ib.—her  widowhood,  409— 
receives  charge  of  the  Kins's  chil- 
dren, 41 1— the  estate  of  Maintenon, 
ib.  n, —  her  peculiar  position,  412— 
Madame  de  Montespan,  t6.— decline 
of  her  position  at  Court  in  favour  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  414— their 
quarrels,  415— influence  of  the  latter 
with  the  King,  416— death  of  the 
Queen,  417 — marria^  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  418 — 
religious  policy  of  the  King,  419 — his 
personal  piety,  423 — her  influence 
over  him,  424-— her  description  of 
her  ordinary  existence,  426 — death 
of  Louis,  428— school  at  St  Cyr,  430 
— visit  of  Peter  the  Great  to,  and 
death  of,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  tfr. 

Manse  Garden,  the,  117,  and  see  Cle- 
rical Ek»nomics. 

Michael  Angelo,  334. 

Montespan,  Madame  de,  412. 


N. 


Nervous  system,  the,  90. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  speech  of,  on  re- 
signation of  ministers,  568-571. 

Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  death  of, 
493— works  on,  ib, — his  birth,  and 
early  life  of,  494— courage  and  do- 
mestic attachment  of,  495 — activity, 
496 — code  of  laws  due  to,  497 — the 
prosperity  of  his  dominions  his  con- 
stant object,  1*6.— general  reading  and 
information  of,  498— theatrical  anec- 
dote of,  498— collection  of  personal-  j 
ities,  499— his  general  policy,  500 — 
gallantry  of,  501 — constitution,  ib. — 
illness,  504— last  moments,  606— 
death,  508. 

Niobe,  the  family  of,  sculpture  of  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  324. 

Nottingham,  its  immunity  from  fires, 
31  ru 


O. 

Oak-tree,  the,  of  Britain,  433. 
Odessa,  bombardment  of,  200. 


Parsonage  house,  described,  lt3. 
Peelites,  the,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

574. 
Phillips'  fire  annihilator  described,  33. 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  secret  despatch  of;  591. 


Provident  institntions,  176— Biport  on 
Friendly  Societies  Bill,  t5.—- the 
saving  spirit  in  man,  ib, — benefit 
dubs,  178— statistics  of  membm'and 
contributions,  ib, — spirit  and  inten- 
tion of,  179 — drawbacks,  ib, — ^Ic^gis- 
lative  enactments,  t6.— registration, 
180 — ^vital  statistics,  t6.— average  of 
sickness,  181— desirable  limitation  of 
their  objects,  182— solvency  of,  183 
— principles  of  contributions  consi- 
dered, 184— diq;K)eal  of  surplus  funds, 
1 86 — rules,  1 87 — ^nomber  of  members, 
188— medical  attendance,  189 — de- 
ferred annuities,  i6.— tables,  192 — 
examples,  193— savings'  banks,  195 
— security  of,  ib, — suggestive  im- 
provements^ 198. 

Prussia,  position  and  conduct  of  daring 
the  war,  592. 

Pruning  trees,  observations  on,  444. 

Psychological  Inquiries,  86  —  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  t6.— mental  fatigue,  87— ne- 
cessity of  repose,  89  —  mind  and 
matter,  ib.  —  materialism,  90 — the 
nervous  system,  ib.  —  its  chemical 
composition,  91— classification,  92 — 
sensation  and  motion,  93  —  reflex 
action,  ib, — ^the  brain,  94 — phreno- 
logy, 95 — ^Bell's  principle,  96 — dis- 
eased bnun,  97 — vivi-section,  ib. — 
cerebral  lobes,  ib. — corpus  calloeum, 
ib. — cerebellum,  98 — the  pons,  ib. — 
the  soul,  99 — ^bssis  of  modem  pan- 
theism, 100 — socialism,  101 — electri- 
city, t6. — laws  of  sensation,  104 — 
optic  nerve,  t6. — law  of  externality, 
107 — hallucinations,  ib. — mind  and 
instinct.  111 — organs  of  speech  and 
memory,  t6. — insanity,  114. 

Public  Afl^airs,  568 — recent  changes  in 
Ministry,  t6. — Mr.  Roebuck's  Com- 
mittee on  Sebastopol,  569 — resigna- 
tion of  Lord  J.  Russell,  i6. — general 
state  of  the  Cabinet,  ib. — position  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  570  —  his 
speech  on  resigning,  571 — on  the  part 
played  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  ib, — 
br^EJc  up  of  the  Ministry  and  attempts 
at  a  re-formation,  573 — ^position  of 
the  Peelites,  574 — ^^neral  view  of 
the  Aberdeen  Coalition,  574 — dearth 
of  talent,  575 — the  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  576 — objections  to  it,  578 — 
means  adopted  to  cure  the  evils  at 
seat  of  war,  ib. — General  Simps  >n, 
579 — Sir  J.  McNeil,  ib. — misery  And 
camp-life  inteparable,  t6.  —  militarj- 
losses,  580 — our  supremacy,  581 — 
death  of  the  Ci^ar,  562 — his  treatment 
of  Turkey,  582— Treaty  of  Adrian- 


^4Jpl©»  584--despatch  of  Coutit  N<?MeU 
^Kjde,  585— ambition  of  HuB«i»,  58»— 
policy  of  A  le  xand  er  1 1 . ,  t  t,-^rewurees, 
&g0_^<Mir  political  advantag€«,  590 — 
secret  dt«paicli  of  Poieo  di  Bofgo, 
S9I — Buron  Miiffling^s  embassy.  592 
-^ptffiitkm  and  conduct  of  Pru&sm»  t&, 
*— (Wir  r*lii lions  with  France,  594 — 
of  tbe  Emperor,  ii^» 
E I ,  and  fee  Leecb* 
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Haglflii,  Lord,  250,  atid  .^«r  Wot. 

Boman  stid  EngJUh,  coiiiparIii»in,  338. 

Enailbni,  Count,  iraprqv*?meuis  in  fire- 
places by, 159. 

Bnikb,  Mr,  effect  of  the  pr^BCDce  of  ft 
Gothic  cothedpal  descrtl^  hj,  137- 

Htiiiell,  Lord  J.,  Tengt»ci0ti  of,  569, 
fin. 

Rtifliifl,  rednction  of  the  power  of, 
dcsirftble,  299. 

HuBsia^  views  and  arobition  of,  587^ 
resources  of,  589— her  tPeacbery,  59t>. 


Saxnbnccaeeio,  plan  and  iiutltutlooi  of, 

Sauipiero,  history  of,  264. 

Sap,  the,  in  trei^s,  446. 

Savings'  Jiank»,  195. 

Scarron,  account  of,  396- 

S^baiStOpol,  a   Month  in  the 
fore,  200-208,  and  see  Crimea. 

Sickness,  average    of,  m  htunaj 
iai-185  a. 

Spectator,  the,  558— eii*flys  in  by  Steele, 
559  n. 

Steuartf  Sir  Henry ,  on  transplanting 
trees,  454, 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  509  —  Macanlay^s 
Essay  on  Addison,  ib. — feeling  to* 
wardsSteele,  sio-^csignof  the  *  Tat- 
ler,*  516^ — style  of  enticism,  518 — on 
fetnale  education,  519 — selectiont  of 
character  from  his  works,  52(Khiii 
"Tulparity,  524 — on  society,  lA.^his 
position  amongfit  contemporaries, 
525 — Mr,  Macanlay^sopinion  of,  ih^ — 
e^tample  of  style,  5d8^elub  charac- 
tera,  531-         "  '     


Camp  be- 
life, , 


-pride,  5^2— fittnily,  birth, 
and  esrly  life  of,  536  ^  fhendsbip 
with  Addison,  lA,— at  college,  537— 
;  cntfn  the  army,  t^.— *  The  Christian 
Hero,'  530  — Congreve,  540  — ftret 
dramatic  prodiiction,  ih, — '  The  Ten- 
der lliu^ljand,'  542 — first  introduction 


to  SvUti  543  —  marriagea  and  cor- 
pespondence,  546— his  wifc^  549 — in- 
timate with  Swift,  552'--Bicker!»raff*« 
Almanac,  ifr.— *  The  Tatler,"  554— 
raaaooe  for  its  disconiinnance,  556^ 
'The  Spectator,*  55«  — *Tbe  Guar- 
dian,' 5(51)— in  Parliament,  5tJl— is. 
expelled  the  Houae,  562— Is  appointed 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Tbentre 
Royal,  t5.— the  Sontti  Sea  scheme, 
563— Bishop  Hoodly,  564—pectitiiary 
eircnmsiances,  SGS^Scotch  eommifi- 
sioaership,  5(;)>^bis  family,  5C7^ 
last  illness  and  d4?3.tli,  f^GB. 
SwiBf  Dean,  first  introduction  of  to 
AddiiOD  and  Steele,  643, 


T, 

Task,  The,'  by  Cowper,  146. 
Tm,  adulteration  o^  4*}e. 
Tomlinson,  C»*  onlranning  and  veuti- 
lation,  145-169. 

^  Transplantation  of  treea*  454. 

'  Tnees  of  Britain,  431  —  arhorictJtnre, 
432^sncceSB  of  expeiiments,  ifi. — 
the  usual  fores!  trees,  433 — ^tbe  oak. 
ifr.— the  ir,  434 — naval  timWr*  435 
planting,  436— dndning,  *fr.~feiie* 
ing,  438— prfcT>anition  of  fioil^  439 — 
planting  season,  440  —  methods  of 
planting,  ih. — firs  as  protection.  442 
— pruning,  444— -148  —  thinning,  44.^ 
— sap,  446— root*,  447— kaves,  ifr, — 
dead  wood,  449 — bell*  a tid  strips,  450 
— the  ash  and  beech  objectionable, 
4.'>1 — hedgerows,  ih. — coppice,  4f>2-^ 
tra n splauting,  4  53 —  M cG  lashan*8 tree- 
liftcr,  45«  I?.— tbt  lloyal  forests,  456 
— of  Detmt  457— Mr,  Kennedy,  459. 


Ven e t ian  Despa t c h eiof  Sebastian  G i ua- 
tiuian,  354 — on  the  piAbli cation  of 
contemporary  records  of  the  poat,  Uk— 
Venetian  State  Kecords,  356 — diplo- 
matic coTT«£pondeuce,  356 — Reports 
to  Senate,  357 — pnblieation  of  358- — 
as  materials  for  history,  361  —  De- 
spatches of  Gitistinian,  362 — stale  of 
Engtaiid  and  other  conntriea,  36^1— 
of  Italj,  364  —  of  YenicvaT  365  — 
Leaguejf  Cambcay,  367 — appoint- 
ment ofdinstinian  as  ambassador  to 
En  Inland,  368 — a  Journej-  to  Englaiul, 
3e 9— progress  through  Italy,  370 — 
Genoa,  371— Ftale  of  Italy,  372— ar- 
rival  in    England,    373— fb»tiviti«t, 
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374— Henry  VIII.,  16.— WoUey,  379 
—state  of  parties  in  Italy,  380 — Wol- 
8ey*s  negotiations,  381  —  his  anger 
and  violence,  383 — ambition,  385 — 
contrast  between  England  and  France, 
387 — state  of  England,  388 — ^progress 
of  the  Reformation,  390  —  climate, 
391 — people,  ib, — atrial  by  jury,  16. 


W. 

War,  conduct  of  the,  277 — ^remissness 
and  inertness  of  the  Government, 
278 — foreign  policy  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, 279 — enlistment  of  recruits, 
280 — the  militia,  281 — limited  pre- 
parations, 282 — ^inactivity  of  move- 
ment, 283 — want  of  locomotion,  284 
—  deficiency  of  equipment,  16,— p 
ammunition,  385— stores,  286 — neg- 


lect of  the  wounded,  i&.— cmbiilaaoe 
corps,  287-~«hort-siglflediMii  of  mi- 
nisters, 288 — ^their  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  war,  289 — supyUb  of 
clothing  and  shelter,  ifr.-^HBharges 
against  Lord  Baglan,  290— state  of 
the  army,  ib.  —  gross  expenditure, 
293 — considerations  for  future  ope- 
rations, 295 — incompetency  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  296  —  over-con- 
fidence, 298— energy  of  Russia,  299 
— reduction  of  her  power  desirable, 
t6. — the  French  alliance,  301 — ^posi- 
tion of  Austria,  t6. 

Water,  suppler  of,  483. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  379. 


Z. 


Zouaves,  the,  222  n. 
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